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PREFACE 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  give  readers  as  complete  a  picture 
as  possible  of  the  operation  of  imperialism  in  the  modern  world. 
Although  limited  to  a  relatively  small  area  in  West  Africa,  this 
work  deals  with  elements  common  to  all  colonial  imperialism. 
Of  the  studies  made  of  modern  European  imperialism  in  Africa  it 
is  the  first  to  be  based  on  full  documentary  material  from  official 
archives.  Without  the  generosity  of  the  German  Government, 
which  allowed  me  the  free  use  of  its  colonial  archives  in  1932 
and  in  1933, 1  could  not  have  undertaken  this  study;  it  would  have 
been  impossible  otherwise  to  escape  the  incompleteness  that 
characterizes  most  writings  on  imperialism.  So  far  as  I  know,  no 
other  nation  has  been  so  generous  as  Germany  in  opening  archives 
for  scholarly  research  into  this  phase  of  our  contemporary  economic 
and  political  life.  Like  all  other  students  of  the  subject,  I  have  been 
overwhelmed  by  the  great  quantities  of  published  and  unpublished 
material,  which  I  have  tried  to  sift  and  analyse  with  what  powers 
I  have. 

A  full  portrayal  of  imperialism  in  the  Cameroons  involves  not 
only  an  account  of  the  administration  in  Germany  and  in  the 
colony;  it  requires,  above  all,  that  the  dynamic  elements  operating 
through  this  administrative  system  be  likewise  subject  to  thorough 
investigation.  Failure  to  give  an  account  of  those  powerful  forces 
would  result  in  a  surface  view  of  imperialism  with  the  third  dimen- 
sion completely  lacking.  The  effort  to  supply  this  third  dimension 
is  what  has  given  this  book  its  large  size.  And  it  would  take  an 
even  larger  volume  to  convey  an  adequate  understanding  of  the 
throbbing  and  omnipresent  energy  that  infused  all  parts  of  the 
colonial  organization. 

Essential  to  a  comprehension  of  the  operation  of  imperialism  is 
a  description  of  the  colony  of  the  Cameroons.  This  volume,  how- 
ever, does  not  claim  to  be  exhaustive  in  its  description  of  peoples, 
customs,  natural  resources,  geography,  climate,  topography,  etc. 
Only  those  aspects  of  land  and  people  are  included  that  have  a 
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bearing  on  the  actual  problems  of  administration  and  exploita- 
tion. I  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  see  whether  German  ideas 
of  native  customs  were  sociologically  sound  or  not.  I  have 
thought  it  best  to  let  those  matters  be,  for,  right  or  wrong,  those 
interpretations  were  the  factors  that  helped  to  determine  German 
policy  toward  the  natives. 

This  study  of  German  colonialism  in  the  Cameroons  is  based 
almost  entirely  on  source  material,  unpublished  as  well  as  pub- 
lished. It  rests  upon  thousands  of  reports  of  all  kinds  —  of  explorers, 
governors  and  other  colonial  officials,  of  travellers,  educators, 
missionaries,  of  advisory  councils  in  Germany  and  in  the  colony, 
of  planting  and  trading  companies,  of  botanists,  geologists, 
zoologists,  agricultural  chemists,  and  students  of  tropical  medicine. 
Statistical  tables,  debates  in  the  Reichstag  and  in  the  annual 
sessions  of  the  Colonial  Society,  petitions  to  the  chancellors, 
speeches,  resolutions,  bills,  laws,  instructions,  budgets  proposed 
and  passed,  diplomatic  correspondence,  treaties  and  other 
international  agreements  —  all  these  have  contributed  their  bit 
to  the  whole.  Apart  from  archives  in  London  and  Berlin,  much 
of  this  material  comes  from  the  large  and  numerous  volumes  of 
Das  Deutsche  Kolonialblatt,  organ  of  the  German  colonial  adminis- 
tration, and  of  Die  Deutsche  Kolonialzeitung,  the  Colonial  Society's 
publication.  The  items  read  are  numbered  by  the  thousands, 
varying  in  length  from  a  few  sentences  to  books  of  many  pages. 
Footnote  reference  to  these  countless  sources  has  been  impossible, 
even  if  academic  vanity  could  afford  the  expense;  the  result  would 
have  been  a  wainscoting  of  footnotes  allowing  only  a  border  of 
text  at  the  top  of  each  page.  This  study  of  the  Cameroons  is 
marquetry  with  too  many  evidences,  I  fear,  of  the  worker's  crude 
craftsmanship. 

The  sources  are  unusually  candid ;  in  fact,  there  are  times  when 
the  virtue  of  candour  amounts  to  serious  tactlessness,  so  frank  are 
even  published  documents  in  the  damaging  revelations  they 
make.  One  fact  can  be  positively  affirmed:  I  have  been  spared 
the  complacency  of  talk  about  'the  white  man's  burden',  thanks 
to  a  not  unpleasant  realism  in  the  German  attitude  toward 
colonies.   This  absence  of  sentimentality  and  of  specious  rational- 
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izing  has  not  given  me  much  occasion  to  indulge  in  the  irony  and 
sarcasm  which  many  writers  on  imperialism  feel  compelled  to 
adopt. 

There  are  gaps  in  the  treatment  given  here.  The  full  annual 
reports  of  the  trading  and  planting  companies  have  not  been 
available.  Time  was  lacking  for  a  detailed  study  of  German 
newspapers  for  the  bearing  of  'public  opinion'  on  colonial 
matters.  I  expect  criticism  from  some  readers  for  my  failure  to 
arrive  at  a  doctrinaire  conclusion  about  capitalism  and 
imperialism.  To  such  critics  I  can  honestly  say  that  the  material 
presented  here  ought  to  be  of  help  to  those  more  capable  than  I 
in  the  formulation  of  such  theories. 

This  study,  which  originated  in  a  doctoral  dissertation  at 
Yale  University  in  193 1,  was  born  of  a  desire  to  learn  the  facts 
about  the  nature  of  Germany's  colonial  administration.  When  I 
began  it,  I  had  no  idea  that  I  should  come  to  a  conclusion 
completely  opposed  to  the  view  that  'Germany's  procedure  in 
her  colonies  had  been  open  to  grave  criticism,  and  that  on  moral 
grounds,  as  well  as  for  political  reasons,  her  retention  of  them 
could  scarcely  be  justified.'^  I  realize  that  there  were  evils  in 
Germany's  administration  of  her  colonies;  but  fundamentally 
these  evils  are  neither  greater  than  nor  different  from  those 
existing  Jn  any  other  colonial  system.  My  own  conclusion  is 
that  Germany's  colonial  accomplishments  in  thirty  short  years 
constitute  a  record  of  unusual  achievement  and  entitle  her  to  a 
very  high  rank  as  a  successful  colonial  power,  a  view  quite 
different  from  that  reached  in  19 19. 

The  number  of  those  who  have  given  me  help  in  this  work  is  a 
large  one  and  I  regret  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  name  them 
all  here.  Without  the  aid  of  a  fellowship  in  193 1-2  from  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  me 
to  gather  material  for  this  book  in  Germany,  in  England,  and  in 
West  Africa.    To  President  Seymour  of  Yale  University  I  would 

^  From  the  Introduction,  p.  xv,  written  by  Louis  Herbert  Grey,  Secretary  to  the 
Colonial  Division  at  the  Versailles  Peace  Conference,  who  edited  the  papers  of 
George  Louis  Beer  in  a  volume  entitled  African  Questions  at  the  Peace  Conference 
(New  York,  1923).  Professor  Beer  was  Chief  of  the  Colonial  Division  in  the 
American  Delegation  to  Negotiate  Peace. 
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again  acknowledge  my  gratitude  for  aid  given  during  that  year 
of  leave  from  University  duties.  Warm  thanks  are  due  to  officials 
in  the  German  Foreign  Office  and  to  staff  members  of  the  Sterling 
Memorial  Library  of  Yale  University,  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
of  the  Weltwirtschaftsarchiv  in  Hamburg,  of  the  Public  Record 
Office  in  London,  and  of  the  library  of  the  Deutsche  Kolonial- 
gesellschaft  in  Berlin.  For  helpful  letters  of  introduction  I  owe 
special  thanks  to  Dr.  Raymond  Leslie  Buell  of  New  York  City, 
to  Dr.  J.  H.  Oldham  of  London,  and  to  M.  Henri  Labouret  of 
Paris.  For  assistance  in  my  work  in  former  German  Cameroons, 
now  administered  under  French  and  English  mandates,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  British  Colonial  Office;  Sir  Donald  Cameron,  the 
former  Governor  of  Nigeria;  M.  Marchand,  the  former  Governor 
of  the  Cameroons;  and  Chief  Rudolf  Bell  of  the  Duala  people.  For 
kind  hospitality  and  considerate  helpfulness  I  owe  to  Basler, 
American  Presbyterian,  French  Protestant,  and  Norwegian 
Lutheran  missionaries  in  the  Cameroons  a  debt  that  can  never  be 
fully  repaid.  Without  their  assistance  travel  in  the  colony  would 
have  been  greatly  limited,  if  not  impossible.  Especially  do  I  wish 
to  single  out  for  my  warmest  thanks  Dr.  W.  C.  Johnston  of  the 
American  Presbyterian  Mission  at  Yaounde  and  M.  Rusillon 
of  the  French  Protestant  Mission  in  Douala.  To  the  Master  and 
Fellows  of  Pierson  College  I  am  grateful  for  the  financial  assistance 
that  made  it  possible  for  me  during  the  academic  year  of  1936-7 
to  bring  this  time-consuming  study  to  a  conclusion.  For  criticism 
of  the  manuscript  I  express  my  appreciation  for  the  help  given 
by  Professor  Leonard  W.  Labaree,  Editor  of  the  Yale  Historical 
Series,  in  which  this  volume  appears  in  the  United  States. 
To  my  wife  for  help  with  the  map  and  for  patient  encouragement 
during  the  trying  months  of  composition  I  offer  with  my  gratitude 
the  freedom  that  comes  with  the  knowledge  that  a  difficult  task 
is  at  last  done. 

H.  R.  R. 
Yale  University 

May  31st,   1938 
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CHAPTER     I 

THE   OCCUPATION   OF    THE    CAMEROONS 

Ich  bin  ein  Bub''  von  Kamerun 
Der  deutschen  Kolonie; 
Fiirst  Bismarck  hatte  viel  zu  tun 
Bis  er  erworben  sie. 

The  young  Negro  schoolboy^  in  German  Cameroons  who  years 
ago  composed  these  Hnes  and  declaimed  them  at  a  school  celebra- 
tion had  no  idea  of  the  difficulties  that  confronted  Bismarck  at  the 
time  he  acquired  this  German  colony.  Even  less  did  he  realize 
what  turn  of  fate  had  kept  his  land  from  becoming  an  English 
colony  and  himself  from  singing  England's  praises  in  English. 

ENGLISH     PLANS 

English  interest  in  this  part  of  West  Africa  had  been  of  long 
duration  and  of  many  kinds.  Trade,  slavery,  missions,  and 
adventure  had  attracted  Englishmen  here.  Government  interest 
was  limited  and  explains  why  there  was  a  refusal  in  1833  to 
accept  the  offer  of  natives  to  cede  that  part  of  the  mainland  that 
stretched  from  Bimbia  to  Rio  del  Rey.  To  end  slavery  was  at  that 
time  the  great  interest  of  the  English  Government,  which  in  1 842 
made  an  agreement  with  two  native  kings  in  the  district  of  the 
Cameroon  River  to  encourage  lawful  trade  in  palm  oil  and  ivory 
on  the  condition  that  traffic  in  slaves  should  cease.  For  such 
purposes  the  annexation  of  territory  was  thought  quite  unnecessary. 
The  trade  which  developed  was  carried  on  with  natives  from 
factories  on  the  beaches  or  from  hulks  of  dismantled  ships  anchored 
in  the  river. 

^  It  was  a  rare  coincidence  in  1932  when  the  author,  travelling  in  the  Cameroons, 
started,  for  no  good  reason  whatever,  to  quote  these  lines  in  an  interview  with  three 
natives,  one  of  whom  finished  the  quotation.  He  happened  to  be  the  schoolboy  who 
wrote  the  original! 
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The  first  English  settlement  of  a  permanent  sort  was  started  in 
1 845  by  Baptist  missionaries  near  Duala  on  the  Cameroon  River. 
Later  they  made  a  second  settlement,  Victoria,  on  the  coast  west 
of  the  river,  near  a  native  village  called  Bimbia.  The  founder  was 
the  Baptist  missionary,  Alfred  Saker.^  Assisted  by  Christian 
Negroes  from  Jamaica,  he  had  laboured  on  the  Spanish  island  of 
Fernando  Po  among  the  unfortunate  blacks  who  had  been  freed 
from  slavery  on  the  mainland  by  English  gunboats  and  sent  to 
this  island  of  refuge.  Spanish  Jesuits,  who  came  to  the  island  in 
1858,  were  horrified  at  the  presence  of  the  heretical  Protestant 
missionaries  and  persuaded  the  governor  to  order  their  expulsion. 
Saker  was  forced  by  this  pressure  to  shift  his  little  flock  to  the 
mainland,  where,  opposite  Fernando  Po,  he  purchased  from  the 
native  king  of  Bimbia  a  strip  of  territory  on  the  coast,  ten  miles 
long  and  five  miles  deep  according  to  the  missionaries,  along 
Ambas  Bay  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Cameroon.  The  land  was  cleared 
ofjungle  and  Victoria  was  founded.  For  this  Christian  community 
of  exiles  from  Fernando  Po  Saker  worked  out  a  scheme  of  govern- 
ment, because  the  English  Government  itself  could  not  be 
persuaded  at  this  time  to  annex  the  territory  and  establish  its  rule 
there.  The  de  facto  governor  of  the  little  colony  of  Victoria  was  the 
missionary-in-charge,  aided  by  a  court  of  justice  that  enforced  the 
law  by  the  imposition  of  fines  and  the  application  of  the  whip.^ 

No  little  attention  was  drawn  to  this  part  of  the  West  Coast  by 
the  activity  of  English  explorers.  In  1862,  with  Saker  as  com- 
panion, the  English  traveller  Captain  Burton  climbed  Mt. 
Cameroon  to  its  height  of  over  thirteen  thousand  feet.  Full  of 
praise  for  the  region,  he  told  authorities  in  London  that  the  slopes 
of  the  mountain  were  suitable  for  a  sanatorium  and  that  Ambas 
Bay  offered  an  excellent  harbour.  In  the  'seventies  other  travellers 
made  like  reports  regarding  the  mountain  and  the  bay  at  its  foot. 

But  none  of  these  English  interests  —  humanitarian,  commer- 
cial, missionary,  or  exploring  —  could  persuade  an  indifferent 
government  to  establish  a  protectorate  or  other  control  over  the 

^  See  E.  M.  Saker,  Alfred  Saker  (and  edition,  London,  1929). 
^  For  a  description  of  the  government  of  Victoria  in  the  early  days  see  Thomas 
Lewis,  These  Seventy  Years  (3rd  edition,  London,  193 1),  pp.  4sflF. 
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region.  The  only  authority  exercised  by  the  British  Government 
in  this  part  of  Africa  was  through  a  consul  assisted  by  gunboats 
patrolling  the  waters  near  by.  The  very  name  'consul'  shows  that 
the  English  regarded  the  territory  as  foreign  soil.  To  this  consul 
about  once  a  year  the  missionary  in  control  at  Victoria  had  to 
report  and  to  show  the  records  that  he  kept  of  the  activity  of  the 
local  court.  A  somewhat  different  type  of  control  was  exercised  at 
Duala.  Here  there  was  a  court  of  equity,  created  by  agreement 
between  white  traders  and  natives  and  composed  of  local  chieftains 
and  English  and  German  traders.  The  purpose  of  the  court  was 
the  maintenance  of  peace,  a  purpose  not  easily  achieved  because 
of  the  almost  continuous  civil  war  that  prevailed  among  the  rival 
chieftains.  This  court  reported  to  the  British  consul  and  referred 
serious  matters  to  him  for  decision  on  the  occasion  of  his  infrequent 
visits.  It  had  the  power  by  fines  and  by  other  penalties  to  enforce 
decrees  necessary  for  the  peace  that  prosperous  trade  needs.  In 
extreme  cases,  when  peaceful  methods  failed,  British  gunboats  in 
the  neighbourhood  could  be  called  upon  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
in  the  enforcement  of  law  and  order.  On  occasion  the  bombard- 
ment of  native  villages  had  been  necessary  to  keep  peace  and  to 
end  interference  with  trade.  So  accustomed  had  natives  become 
by  1880  to  the  authority  of  the  English  consul  that  the  latter's 
recognition  was  felt  necessary  to  establish  the  position  of  a  native 
king. 

In  the  late  'seventies  a  feeling  was  growing  among  English 
traders  that  a  more  effective  outside  control  over  the  region  of 
the  Cameroon  River  was  necessary.  ^  Increased  economic  rivalry 
among  the  traders  along  the  West  Coast  resulted  as  new  markets 
were  sought  for  goods  that  Europeans  produced  but  could  not 
consume  at  home.  Although  only  a  few  German  traders  were 
engaged  in  this  trade,  their  loyal  co-operation  with  the  British 
as  well  as  their  acceptance  of  the  measure  of  British  control 
already  described  gave  English  traders  no  reason  for  fearing  the 
Germans.   Englishmen  were  more  fearful  of  the  French,  who  were 

^  The  story  of  England's  growing  interest  in  this  part  of  West  Africa  and  the 
decision  to  estabhsh  a  form  of  control  to  protect  English  interests  are  found  in  the 
Foreign  Office  papers  of  the  Public  Record  Office,  F.O.  84/1541,  1569,  1580,  1617, 
1627,  1634,  1650-2,  1654-S,  1660,  passim. 
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moving  along  the  coast  toward  the  Cameroons  from  the  west  and 
from  the  south,  estabhshing  factories,  claiming  territory,  and  intro- 
ducing tariffs  so  high  and  so  discriminatory  as  to  result  in  the 
virtual  exclusion  of  all  non-French  goods.  French  competition 
was  felt  most  keenly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lagos,  In  Duala, 
on  the  other  hand,  dissension  among  the  chieftains  was  causing 
increasing  difficulty  and  injury  to  trade.  These  conflicts  involved 
traders  more  and  more;  by  their  loans  to  rival  native  kings 
Europeans  were  beginning  to  find  themselves  opposing  one 
another  in  ways  that  might  have  had  serious  consequences.  The 
court  of  equity  had  become  so  weak  that  its  influence  was  nil. 
Native  rulers,  threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  authority  by 
insurgent  rivals,  came  to  feel  the  need  of  a  prop  to  their  waning 
power  in  the  backing  of  the  white  man's  government.  Thus  the 
fear  of  French  traders  along  the  coast  and  the  realization  that 
peace  on  the  Cameroon  River  could  not  long  be  maintained 
led  to  a  conviction  that  European  control  was  necessary  if  peace 
were  to  be  kept  and  trade  were  to  prosper. 

Naturally,  in  Duala,  for  native  and  trader  alike,  any  talk  of 
outside  control  meant  English  control  in  view  of  the  long 
acquaintance  that  natives  had  had  with  English  traders  and 
missionaries.  As  early  as  1864  the  Duala  king.  Bell  Honesty,  had 
addressed  a  letter  to  Queen  Victoria  requesting  permission  to 
visit  England  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  'enlightened'.  In  1877 
some  of  the  kings  in  Duala  wrote  to  the  queen  and  offered  to 
surrender  their  territory  to  her.  Before  answering  this  letter  the 
English  Foreign  Office  instructed  its  consul  in  West  Africa, 
Hopkins  by  name,  to  report  on  the  situation  and  to  give  specifi- 
cally the  importance  of  the  native  rulers  who  signed  this  note. 
The  early  death  of  Hopkins  and  the  preoccupation  of  his  successor, 
Easton,  with  affairs  elsewhere  on  the  coast  prevented  the 
execution  of  these  instructions.  In  1880  native  kings  spoke  with 
English  naval  officers  of  their  wish  to  cede  their  lands  to  the 
British  Crown  and  complained  that  their  earlier  requests  had 
gone  unheeded.  On  March  8th,  1881,  King  Bell  wrote  to  Consul 
Hewett  and  asked  for  British  protection.  In  November  of  that 
same  year  both  King  Bell  and  King  Akwa  addressed  a  petition  to 
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Gladstone,  asking  again  for  annexation  to  England.  Similar 
requests  to  be  taken  under  British  rule  were  made  by  native  kings 
near  Bimbia  and  Victoria. 

Feeling  neither  in  himself  nor  in  the  British  public  an 
enthusiasm  for  increased  imperialistic  and  budgetary  burdens, 
Gladstone  merely  replied  that  the  matter  would  be  further 
examined.  A  note  early  in  1882  to  the  two  Cameroon  kings,  Bell 
and  Akwa,  informed  them  that  the  prime  minister  was  grateful 
for  their  expressions  of  friendship  and  that  their  request  had  been 
referred  to  Foreign  Secretary  Lord  Granville;  it  added,  however, 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  was  not  prepared  to  undertake 
a  protectorate  of  their  country. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  a  very  real  division  of  opinion 
within  the  British  Government  over  policies  to  be  pursued. 
T.  V.  Lister  of  the  Foreign  Office  believed  that  the  Government 
should  annex  the  territory  thus  offered  and  took  the  lead  in 
getting  action.  Consul  Hewett,  the  British  representative  in  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea  at  the  time,  also  favoured  annexation.  In  fact 
Hewett  emphasized  'the  desirability  of  placing  under  British  rule 
not  only  the  country  of  Kings  Bell  and  Akwa  but  all  the  territory 
commencing  at  some  convenient  frontier  to  the  southwards  of  the 
Cameroons  and  extending  as  far  as  and  to  include  Benin  to  the 
westward'.  He  believed  that  this  area  could  be  made  into  'a 
protectorate  or  a  colony  or  given  over  to  a  chartered  company  of 
British  merchants'.  He  felt  that  these  areas  were  most  valuable 
for  British  trade  and  called  attention  to  the  danger  of  their  falling 
into  the  hands  of  a  foreign  power. 

There  now  followed  within  the  Government  long  debate 
between  the  defenders  and  the  opponents  of  annexation  or  other 
form  of  English  control.  The  Colonial  Office  was  hesitant. 
Lord  Kimberley,  Secretary  for  India  but  Colonial  Secretary  until 
1882,  was  strongly  opposed,  seeing  no  good  whatsoever  in  these 
regions.  T.  V.  Lister  was  equally  convinced  of  their  value  and  of 
thedesirability  of  occupation;  and  he  sought  to  convince  others  by 
having  a  competent  person  visit  the  country  in  question,  study  the 
state  of  affairs,  and  advise  in  what  way  and  to  what  extent  British 
protection  or  authority  could  be  exercised.    Unable  to  persuade 
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Lord  Kimberley,  Lister  suggested  to  Lord  Granville  in  April 
1882  that  Consul  Hewett  on  returning  to  his  African  post  should 
visit  these  native  kings  and  give  them  a  friendly  message  to  keep 
them  from  surrendering  their  territory  to  France  or  Portugal. 
Cautiously  saying  nothing  to  the  Colonial  Office,  Lister  and 
Granville  worked  out  the  instructions  to  Hewett  in  June  1882, 
ordering  him  to  make  a  lengthy  stay  on  the  coast,  to  visit  the 
Cameroon  River,  to  report  on  the  kings,  the  people,  and  the 
trade  of  the  territory  so  that  the  home  Government  might  be  in  a 
position  to  give  the  question  fuller  consideration. 

On  his  arrival  in  Duala  Hewett  found  disturbing  conditions. 
He  saw  that  English  trade  had  suffered,  that  German  trade  was 
increasing,  and  that  trifling  quarrels  between  intriguing  native 
kings,  in  the  absence  of  any  strong  external  authority,  had  led 
to  something  like  chaos.  In  April  1883,  Hewett  met  both  English 
and  German  traders  to  ascertain  their  views  regarding  annexation 
of  the  territory  by  England.  He  also  worked  out  an  arrangement 
to  solve  the  disputes  among  the  natives  and  re-established  the 
moribund  court  of  equity  with  its  English,  German,  and  native 
membership  to  function  for  peace  and  order  in  the  region  during 
the  absence  of  the  consul. 

Hewett  told  his  superiors  what  he  did  to  establish  peace,  and 
gave  the  home  government  the  information  it  desired  about  the 
territory  around  the  Cameroon  River.  His  report  covered  every 
possible  detail  of  the  region:  climate,  river  channel,  anchorage, 
drainage,  losses  suffered  by  trade  by  reason  of  natives'  quarrels. 
He  estimated  the  land  controlled  by  the  native  kings  to  be  about 
sixty  square  miles.  The  area  contained  four  important  towns,  of 
which  three  (Bell,  Akwa,  and  Dido)  were  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river.  The  fourth,  Hickory  by  name,  was  on  the  right  bank, 
belonged  to  King  Bell,  and  was  ruled  by  one  of  Bell's  chiefs. 
Hewett  said  that  the  establishment  of  a  protectorate  would  give 
England  not  only  the  control  of  this  territory  but  also  great 
influence  in  the  interior.  He  thought  that  white  traders  should 
push  into  the  interior  and  eliminate  the  Cameroon  native  traders 
from  their  very  profitable  middleman's  monopoly  of  hinterland 
trade,  and  suggested  that  the  latter  be  forced  into  the  cultivation 
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of  the  rich  soil  and  the  production  of  articles  for  export.  Hewett 
felt  that  England  should  also  obtain  possession  of  Bimbia,  of 
Victoria,  the  missionary  settlement,  and  of  Malimba  on  the  coast 
south  of  Duala.  In  Victoria  both  missionaries  and  natives  had 
petitioned  for  British  protection.  Although  he  had  not  visited 
Malimba,  he  believed  its  occupation  would  be  a  simple  matter. 
Trips  he  made  on  land  convinced  him  that  many  of  the  natives 
desired  British  protection. 

Hewett  found  that  French  competition  was  increasing  along 
the  coast,  especially  in  the  Oil  Rivers  District  and  in  the  Niger 
Delta.  To  help  English  traders  against  foreign  competition, 
chairmen  of  various  courts  of  equity  established  along  the  coast 
requested  the  British  Government  that  the  consul  be  given  a 
boat  in  order  to  facilitate  visits  to  trading  stations  and  factories 
in  the  Bight  of  Benin,  where  competition  was  becoming  strong. 
Additional  alarming  news  of  French  competition  came  in  a  letter 
to  Consul  Hewett,  April  23rd,  1 883,  from  Kings  Bell  and  Akwa,  who 
said  that  the  commander-in-chief  of  a  French  warship  was  getting 
control  of  Malimba  by  treaty  with  its  chieftain,  King  Pass-Ail. 

For  some  time  the  English  had  feared  French  commercial 
competition.  Rivalry  elsewhere  in  West  Africa  had  resulted  in  the 
signing  of  a  convention  in  1882  to  settle  conflicts  of  interest  north 
of  Sierra  Leone,  an  agreement  which  the  French  took  a  long  time 
to  ratify.  When  French  traders  got  near  Lagos  in  the  early 
'eighties,  alarmed  English  traders  asked  their  home  government 
for  protection.  The  year  1883  brought  the  Government  much 
correspondence  about  French  competition  from  the  firm  of  John 
Holt  of  Liverpool,  from  English  traders  in  Manchester,  and  from 
the  African  Association  of  Liverpool.  The  fear  was  expressed  that 
the  French  were  aiming  at  territorial  annexations  near  Lagos 
and  near  Big  Batanga  below  Duala.  Some  English  traders  felt 
that  difficulties  with  the  French  could  be  averted  by  an  arrange- 
ment like  the  Sierra  Leone  Convention;  namely,  the  separation 
of  spheres  of  influence  and  interest  along  the  West  Coast  by  means 
of  a  demarcation  line.  This  proposal  came  to  naught  because 
French  irritation  with  England  over  other  matters  made  the  time 
seerii    inopportune    for    such    a    suggestion.     Lord    Kimberley, 
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although  opposed  to  annexation  in  the  case  of  the  Gameroons,  had 
no  desire  to  see  the  French  acquire  any  advantages  at  English 
expense;  he  suggested  that  England  and  France  come  to  an 
understanding  that  would  open  the  whole  coast  to  free  trade. 
Lord  Aberdare,  chairman  of  the  National  African  Company 
trading  in  Nigeria,  feared  French  commercial  rivalry  on  the  Niger 
and  its  tributary,  the  Benue,  and  was  most  anxious  to  exclude 
the  French  from  all  activity  there.  The  Earl  of  Derby  in  the 
Colonial  Office  felt  that  it  was  for  the  cabinet  itself  to  decide 
'whether  the  time  has  come  in  the  interests  of  British  commerce, 
to  acquire  the  certainty  by  annexation,  protectorate,  international 
engagements  or  neutrality  or  any  other  means,  that  foreign 
nations  will  not  interfere  with  our  free  trade'  in  West  Africa. 
What  made  the  situation  somewhat  worse  was  the  fact  that  at 
the  time  when  British  traders  were  feeling  most  keenly  the  need 
of  some  authority  to  protect  English  interests  in  West  Africa, 
Consul  Hewett  was  forced  by  ill  health  to  remain  some  time  in 
England. 

While  commercial  interests  were  thus  pressing  for  action, 
the  missionaries  added  their  appeal.  A  Reverend  W.  K.  CoUings 
told  the  Government  that  the  Duala  people  wanted  to  be  placed 
under  English  rule  even  after  it  had  been  pointed  out  to  them  that 
English  control  would  result  in  many  disadvantages  through  its 
effect  on  native  customs.  He  stressed  the  excellence  of  the 
harbour  at  Victoria  on  Ambas  Bay  and  the  health-giving  climate 
on  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Cameroon.  He  pointed  out  that  the  Duala 
people  were  afraid  of  the  French,  who  were  advancing  northward 
toward  their  territory,  and  that  French  occupation  of  the  land 
would  result  in  the  nullification  of  forty  years'  work  on  the  part 
of  English  missionaries.  Getting  no  satisfaction  from  the  Colonial 
Office,  CoUings  wrote  to  Gladstone,  repeating  his  arguments  for 
the  English  occupation  of  the  Gameroons.  T.  V.  Lister  liked  his 
reasons,  which  coincided  with  his  own,  and  intensified  his  efforts 
to  convince  the  Colonial  Office.  The  outcome  of  much  discussion 
was  the  decision  in  October  1883,  to  refer  the  whole  question  to 
the  cabinet  for  final  decision. 

In  November  1883,  Consul  Hewett  worked  out  his  suggestions 
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for  solving  the  problem.  He  wanted  the  entire  area  along  the 
coast  of  present  Nigeria  and  the  Cameroons  with  a  large  part  of  the 
interior  to  be  supervised  by  a  'floating  consulate'  and  four  vice- 
consulates.  To  give  effect  to  his  plan  he  recommended  that 
treaties  be  made  with  natives,  binding  the  latter  to  cede  no 
territory  to  foreign  powers  without  the  consent  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  The  cabinet  approved  the  general  scheme  and 
after  some  delay  voted  to  send  out  Hewett  with  treaty  forms  for 
natives  to  sign.  It  was  decided  to  hurry  with  the  preparation  of 
these  forms  as  well  as  the  instruments  necessary  for  taking  over 
the  control  of  the  missionary  settlement  of  Victoria,  which  was 
to  be  annexed.  So  secret  was  everything  to  be  that  not  even 
the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  in  London  was  to  be  informed  of 
the  annexation  of  their  own  possession  until  it  was  an  accom- 
plished fact.  No  other  annexations  of  territory  were  to  be  made; 
instead,  treaties  were  to  be  concluded  with  natives,  who  would 
remain  in  control  of  their  territory,  while  British  authority 
would  be  represented  by  the  consular  rule  described  by  Hewett. 

While  the  cabinet  was  discussing  with  traders  the  question  of 
covering  the  costs  of  this  new  administration,  details  of  the  treaty 
to  be  made  with  the  natives  were  worked  out.^  Secrecy  was 
regarded  as  most  important  because  it  would  mean  'the  very 
devil'  if  the  French  should  learn  of  English  intentions  and 
anticipate  English  action.  Keeping  the  French  out  was  certainly 
the  predominant  purpose  of  English  policy.  After  much  study 
the  treaty,  which  Hewett  was  to  persuade  natives  to  sign,  was 
worked  out  and  many  copies  were  printed  on  durable  paper. 
The  only  parts  that  remained  to  be  filled  in  were  the  date,  the 
place,  the  cross  of  the  native  king  making  the  treaty  and  the 
signatures  of  the  English  commissioner  and  the  witnesses.  Under 
these  treaties  with  the  native  kings  Her  Majesty  was  to  'extend 
to  them  and  to  the  territory  under  their  authority  and  jurisdiction 
her  gracious  favour  and  protection'.  No  territory  was  to  be 
annexed  under  these  treaties ;  the  kings,  however,  were  to  promise 

^  Information  on  the  problems  connected  with  the  drafting  of  the  treaty  and  with 
financing  the  enterprise  can  be  found  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  F.O.  84/1672, 
1681-1692. 
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to  cede  territory  to  the  Queen  'when  she  might  call  upon  them 
to  do  so'.  At  the  same  time  the  kings  were  to  promise  to  refrain 
from  'entering  into  any  correspondence,  agreement,  or  treaty 
with  any  foreign  nation  or  power  except  with  the  knowledge  and 
sanction  of  Her  Majesty's  Government'.  Article  six  of  the  treaty 
provided  that  'the  subjects  and  citizens  of  all  countries  may 
freely  carry  on  trade  in  every  part  of  the  territories  of  the  kings 
and  chiefs,  parties  hereto,  and  may  have  houses  and  factories 
therein'.  Other  treaty  articles  dealt  with  missionaries,  courts, 
consular  officials,  the  protection  of  wrecked  ships,  and  the  date 
for  the  treaty's  going  into  effect.  No  treaty  was  needed  at  Victoria, 
where  the  simple  proclamation  of  annexation  was  to  be  made, 
since  the  land  was  already  the  property  of  English  missionaries. 
From  the  very  beginning  the  chief  difficulty  in  carrying  out 
this  scheme  for  establishing  English  control  was  financial. 
Money  was  needed  for  the  salaries  of  the  consul  and  the  four 
vice-consuls,  for  their  outfits,  houses,  boats,  and  other  necessaries, 
including  the  gifts  that  had  to  be  made  to  native  kings  for  their 
signatures  to  the  treaties.  Gladstone  and  the  Colonial  Office  had 
given  final  support  to  the  scheme  only  on  the  assurance  that  it 
could  be  effected  without  any  cost  to  the  Government.  Lister 
believed  that  the  total  cost  would  be  so  small  that  the  traders 
benefiting  by  the  control  to  be  set  up  would  be  willing  to  pay  the 
expenses.  In  this  hope  an  approach  was  made  to  the  largest 
trading  firm  in  the  region;  on  February  6th,  1884,  Granville 
wrote  to  Lord  Aberdare  of  the  National  African  Company, 
disclosing  the  plan  that  was  being  secretly  considered  and 
suggesting  that  traders  pay  the  cost.  It  was  thought  fair  that  all 
costs  should  be  defrayed  by  the  traders,  who  at  the  time  were 
demanding  with  increasing  frequency  and  vehemence  that  Hewett 
be  sent  back  to  his  post,  where  his  presence  had  become  most 
urgent.  To  these  demands  the  Government  made  assuring  but 
non-committal  answers  while  striving  all  the  time  to  persuade 
traders  to  pay  for  the  system  of  administration  that  was  to  be 
set  up.  But  it  was  impossible  to  get  the  necessary  funds  from  the 
traders;  they  argued  that  the  matter  was  one  of  national  concern 
and  of  an  imperial  nature  and  that  the  costs  should  be  carried 
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by  the  Empire  rather  than  by  individual  citizens.  Aberdare  saw 
a  chance,  however,  where  he  could  assist  the  Government  and 
at  the  same  time  advance  the  interests  of  his  own  trading  com- 
pany, then  engaged  in  seeking  for  itself  a  monopoly  of  trade  in 
Nigeria;  he  suggested  that  its  Nigerian  agent,  Mr.  Macintosh, 
be  made  a  vice-consul.  The  opportunity  to  save  the  salary  of  one 
consular  official  influenced  the  Government  to  accept  the  offer 
of  Lord  Aberdare,  although  there  was  recognition  of  the  danger 
involved  in  identifying  the  British  Government  with  the 
monopolistic  schemes  of  the  National  African  Company  by  con- 
ferring governmental  powers  on  one  of  its  agents.  Rather 
candidly  the  company  let  the  Government  understand  that  in 
the  region  of  its  commercial  activities  it  would  tolerate  no  other 
vice-consul  than  the  man  of  its  own  recommendation.  Efforts  to 
get  financial  assistance  from  other  interested  traders  brought  no 
result  except  heated  demands  that  Hewett  return  at  once  to  his 
post  in  Benin  to  settle  problems  that  threatened  war,  losses  to 
trade,  and  other  serious  difficulties. 

Reports  of  German  and  French  activity  along  the  coast  near 
Lagos  also  made  haste  necessary.  Members  of  the  Government 
soon  realized  that  haste  was  more  important  than  funds  and  that 
delay  might  mean  the  loss  of  everything.  So  it  was  decided 
to  send  Hewett  out  without  further  delay.  On  April  nth,  1884, 
Granville  wrote  to  the  Admiralty  asking  that  ships  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  Hewett  to  assist  him  in  the  work  of  negotiating 
treaties  and  setting  up  English  authority  on  the  West  Coast. 
A  measure  of  economy  was  effected  by  reducing  the  number  of 
vice-consuls  from  four  to  two,  while  the  powers  of  Consul  Hewett 
were  increased.  Granville  wrote  to  the  Treasury  for  funds, 
making  the  suggestion  that  they  be  obtained  by  reductions  else- 
where in  the  budget,  even  in  future  budgets  if  necessary.  The 
Admiralty  instructed  its  ships  in  West  Africa  to  be  ready  to  aid 
Hewett  in  carrying  out  his  important  plans. ^ 

^  The  boats  with  their  commanding  officers  were:  the  Flirt  under  Captain 
Craigie;  the  Opal  under  Captain  Brooke,  who  was  also  senior  officer  on  the  West 
Coast;  the  Goshawk  under  Commander  Moore;  the  Forward  under  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Furlonger;  and  the  Flora  with  Rear- Admiral  Salmon,  the  Commander- 
in-Chief. 
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At  Bonny  on  July  6th,  1 884,  with  the  senior  officer  of  the  fleet 
off  the  West  African  Coast,  Captain  Brooke  of  H.M.S.  Opal, 
Hewett  worked  out  details  for  putting  his  secret  scheme  into 
operation.  While  Hewett  was  to  visit  various  places  along  the 
coast  on  H.M.S.  Flirt,  Craigie  commanding,  Captain  Brooke  was 
to  go  to  Big  Batanga,  whose  king  had  written  alarmingly  of 
French  plans  to  take  the  place  despite  the  expressed  preference 
of  the  natives  for  English  rule.  Brooke  was  to  have  the  native 
king  sign  one  of  the  treaties  that  Hewett  gave  him  and  to  return 
the  signed  treaty  for  official  approval. 

It  was  while  Brooke  was  on  this  mission  to  Big  Batanga  that  he 
learned  of  rumours  that  a  German  gunboat,  the  Mowe,  was  going 
to  the  Cameroon  River.  ^  Brooke  then  commanded  Captain  Moore 
of  the  Goshawk  on  July  i  oth  to  proceed  to  the  Cameroon  River  on 
the  following  day  and  to  inform  the  native  kings.  Bell  and  Akwa, 
that  Consul  Hewett  would  come  shortly  with  a  friendly  message 
from  Queen  Victoria,  and  to  ask  the  kings  to  make  no  treaty 
with  any  other  government  until  Hewett's  arrival.  Moore  went 
to  Duala  and  on  July  1 1  th  sent  Brooke  a  report  with  quite 
unexpected  news.  On  June  20th  the  local  agent  of  the  Woermann 
firm  of  Hamburg  had  received  from  his  superiors  in  Germany 
instructions  as  a  result  of  which  he  and  others  were  holding 
nightly  meetings  with  the  natives,  and  telling  them  that  the 
Germans  wanted  to  annex  their  country.  According  to  Moore, 
the  Germans  were  bribing  the  chieftains  to  sell  their  country 
against  the  will  of  the  great  majority  of  natives,  who  had  long 
wanted  English  control.  Moore  had  called  on  King  Bell,  who 
scolded  the  English  for  failing  to  accept  the  natives'  frequently 
made  offer  of  territory  to  England.  He  claimed  he  was  no  longer 
able  to  govern  his  country  and  said  that,  if  the  English  did  not 

^  The  English  published  account  of  rivalry  with  Germany  in  West  Africa  and  of 
the  disputes  and  agreements  that  followed  is  found  in  Accounts  and  Papers,  1884-5, 
Vol.  XI,  Africa,  No.  i  (1885).  Correspondence  respecting  Affairs  in  the  Cameroons, 
C-4279.  The  German  White  Paper  is  found  in  Das  Staatsarchiv,  XLIII  (Berlin, 
1884),  docs.  8269-8282,  pp.  224-74.  England's  unpublished  material  is  found  in 
the  Public  Record  Office,  F.O.  84/1701-02,  1710-14,  1717-18,  1731-45;  P.O. 
244/383-84,  398-402.  German  archive  material  on  the  occupation  is  found  in 
Foreign  Office  documents,  Alvten  betreffend  die  Handels-  und  Schiffahrtsverhalt- 
nisse  mit  den  Gebieten  an  der  Biafra  Bai,  thirteen  volumes. 
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take  his  land,  he  would  give  it  to  the  Germans.  The  interview 
ended  with  Moore's  exacting  the  promise  that  no  treaty  was  to 
be  made  until  the  English  consul  arrived.  Bell  said  he  wanted 
the  English  consul  to  come  'soon,  within  one  week',  because, 
according  to  Moore,  he  might  have  made  a  conditional  promise 
to  the  Germans.  As  a  result,  Hewett  was  urged  to  come 
immediately  to  the  Cameroons. 

In  the  meantime  Hewett  had  been  busy  getting  native  kings 
along  the  coast  near  Bonny  to  place  their  crosses  on  the  numerous 
treaty  forms  he  had  with  him.  It  was  not  until  July  14th  that  he 
learned  of  the  activity  of  the  German  gunboat  Mowe.  He  then 
suddenly  changed  his  plans  and  sailed  aboard  the  Flirt  for 
the  Cameroon  River.  Engagements  of  various  kinds  made  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  get  there  before  Saturday,  July  19th;  and  then  it  was 
only  to  discover  that  he  had  come  too  late,  for  Kings  Bell  and 
Akwa  had  already  made  their  treaty  with  Dr.  Nachtigal,  who  had 
come  with  the  Mowe  under  instructions  from  Bismarck  to  establish 
German  rule.  It  was  a  bitter  day  for  Hewett.  Everything  had 
been  kept  secret  by  the  English  in  order  to  anticipate  possible 
French  moves,  with  nobody  dreaming  that  Germany  had  even 
the  slightest  colonial  ambitions.  'Too  Late'  Hewett  is  not  to  be 
blamed  for  coming  after  the  Germans.  If  blame  attaches  to 
anyone,  it  should  be  pinned  to  those  traders  in  England  who  had 
delayed  him  by  refusing  to  give  the  small  financial  support 
necessary  for  the  control  he  was  to  set  up  for  their  benefit  in  West 
Africa. 

Bismarck's     coup 

So  unexpected  was  Bismarck's  decision  to  acquire  colonies  for 
Germany  that  the  factors  behind  that  significant  step  require 
consideration.  The  chancellor  had  never  given  evidence  of  any 
interest  in  the  acquisition  of  colonies.  The  German  imperial 
constitution  contained  no  provision  for  a  colonial  system.  Many 
members  of  the  German  Reichstag  as  a  matter  of  principle  were 
opposed  to  any  form  of  imperialistic  enterprise.  The  Reichstag 
had  only  a  few  years  before  manifested  its  opposition  to  colonial 
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schemes  by  refusing  to  grant  a  subsidy  to  enable  a  Hamburg 
trading  house  to  continue  its  work  in  Samoa  and  to  save  its 
business  from  falKng  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  This  colonial 
apathy  in  official  Germany  had  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  by 
the  English  ambassador,  Lord  Ampthill,  in  his  correspondence 
with  the  English  Foreign  Office.^  He  had  informed  his  home 
government  of  the  formation  of  the  German  Colonial  Society 
in  1882  and  had  told  of  popular  interest  in  colonies  in  1883;  he 
had  added,  however,  that  Bismarck  was  opposed  to  colonies 
and  would  be  able  to  check  the  desire  of  people  for  overseas 
territory  as  long  as  he  was  chancellor  of  the  Empire.  On  April 
27th,  1883,  on  May  3rd,  1883,  and  even  in  1884,  Ampthill  wrote 
home  of  Bismarck's  opposition  to  colonies.  That  the  Germans  in 
West  Africa  and  especially  in  the  Cameroons  had  participated  in 
the  British-controlled  court  of  equity,  that  they  had  accepted 
British  protection,  that  they  had  apparently  favoured  a  British  pro- 
tectorate on  the  occasion  of  Hewett's  meeting  with  traders  in  the 
Cameroons  in  April  1883,  that  the  Senate  in  Hamburg  in  the 
summer  of  1883  had  expressed  its  thanks  for  the  aid  Hewett  had 
given  the  German  firm  of  Woermann  —  these  facts  contained  no 
suggestion  that  the  Germans  were  planning  to  establish  their  own 
colonies  in  the  Cameroons  or  elsewhere  in  West  Africa.  In  the  past 
Germans  had  even  joined  English  traders  in  asking  for  British 
protection,  and  had  acquiesced  in  British  control.  It  was  not 
surprising  that  English  traders  as  well  as  missionaries  in  Africa, 
that  merchant  associations  as  well  as  the  general  public  in 
England  felt  Germany  was  showing  gross  ingratitude  by  seizing 
the  Cameroons  in  this  deceptive  fashion. 

In  explanation  of  Bismarck's  decision  to  give  Germany  overseas 
possessions  it  can  be  said  that  the  chancellor  had  simply  changed 
his  mind.^  Consistency  was  not  a  virtue  cultivated  for  its  own 
sake  by  Bismarck.  He  had  changed  his  mind  before  on  a  number 
of  questions.   This  tendency  of  his  to  change  with  changing  times 

^  Scattered  references  to  Germany's  official  indifference  to  colonies  are  found  in 
the  Public  Record  Office  papers,  F.O.  64/1144-50. 

^  I  realize  fully  that  this  view  has  been  called  into  question  by  some  writers,  but  a 
lengthy  study  of  Bismarck's  speeches  and  writings  does  not  permit  me  to  hold  any 
other. 
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was  a  good  thing  for  Germany,  where  the  chancellor  was  not 
responsible  to  the  legislative  body.  In  England's  democracy  a 
change  of  policy  in  imperialism  represented  a  shift  from  Gladstone 
to  Disraeli,  whereas  in  Germany  the  change  was  a  change  in  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Iron  Chancellor,  who  had  frequently  showed 
himself  opposed  to  colonies  for  Germany. 

For  some  time  before  1884  the  German  people  were  becoming 
interested  in  colonies.  The  interest  grew  with  the  increasing 
number  of  emigrant  Germans  who,  patriots  feared,  were  for  ever 
lost  to  the  fatherland  and  to  Deutschtum.  At  a  time  when 
Germany  was  becoming  unified  patriots  were  deeply  stirred  by 
this  loss  to  their  country;  and  they  worked  on  ways  and  means  to 
keep  such  emigrants  under  the  German  flag  or  in  touch  with 
German  culture.  Other  concerns  also  exerted  an  influence. 
Distant  lands  attracted  the  attention  of  geologists,  anthro- 
pologists, and  other  scientists  interested  in  new  lands  to  be 
explored  by  science.  In  April  1873  there  was  formed  the  Deutsche 
Gesellschaft  zur  Erforschung  Aequatorialafrikas,  with  head- 
quarters in  Berlin  and  with  a  programme  for  the  exploration  and 
opening  up  of  Central  Africa.  Another  organization  in  Germany 
was  the  German  branch  of  the  International  African  Association 
formed  by  Leopold  II  of  Belgium  in  1876  for  purposes  not 
immediately  apparent  in  the  society's  title.  This  German  branch 
was  formed  in  Berlin  December  i8th,  1876,  and  was  called  the 
Deutsche  Afrikanische  Gesellschaft;  its  purpose  was  the  lofty  one 
of  opening  Africa  to  culture  and  to  trade  and  of  combating 
slavery.  Since  these  two  organizations  in  Germany  had  over- 
lapping aims,  a  fusion  was  effected  in  the  Afrikanische  Gesell- 
schaft in  Deutschland.  This  organization  carried  on  its  work 
until  December  nth,  1887,  when  the  Government  removed 
from  its  administration  the  special  Afrikafonds  granted  to  it  for 
scientific  work  in  Central  Africa  and  distributed  the  fund  to  agencies 
carrying  on  scientific  and  exploring  activities  in  the  African  colonies 
that  had  in  the  meantime  come  under  German  sway. 

For  the  German  there  can  be  no  end  to  the  making  of  societies. 
In  1882  there  was  formed  at  Frankfurt-am-Main  Der  Deutsche 
Kolonialverein,  which  developed  into  the  most  influential  of  all 
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the  colonial  organizations  in  Germany.  It  differed  in  spirit  from 
the  societies  mentioned  above,  for  its  chief  purpose  was  the 
more  practical  one  of  arousing  Germans  to  an  interest  in  the 
acquisition  of  colonies.  Its  activity  was  great  and  its  propagan- 
dists many;  and  its  influence  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  the  adoption  by  Bismarck  of  a  colonial  policy.  It  aided 
expeditions  going  to  Africa,  carried  on  agitation  against  slavery 
and  against  the  sale  of  liquor  to  natives,  sought  to  get  a  govern- 
ment subsidy  for  a  German  African  steamship  line,  and  worked 
for  the  internationalization  of  the  Congo  River  in  1884,  when 
England  and  Portugal  were  endeavouring  to  get  control  over  it. 
This  diligent  organization  began  with  a  membership  of  2500 
in  1882;  by  September  1886,  it  had  increased  its  enrolment  to 
12,500  with  a  total  of  121  branches  in  Germany.  Its  rapid  growth 
is  a  measure  of  the  increasing  German  interest  in  colonies. 

Exactly  when  and  why  Bismarck  decided  to  occupy  overseas 
territory  are  questions  not  easy  to  answer.  Before  1884  many  of 
his  speeches  show  a  real  opposition  to  colonies;  in  fact,  even  after 
the  occupation  of  overseas  territory  he  spoke  frequently  against 
the  sort  of  complex  and  costly  colonial  system  which  he  thought 
he  damned  by  calling  it  French.  It  has  been  intimated  by  one 
writer^  that  Bismarck  would  not  have  become  interested  in  the 
occupation  of  any  colonial  territory  had  he  been  sure  that 
occupation  of  the  same  territory  by  England  or  by  other  countries 
would  not  have  resulted  in  restrictions  on  trade.  The  seizure  of 
territory  was  intended  to  protect  Germany's  overseas  market  just 
as  the  tariff  of  1879  protected  the  domestic  market.  It  is  clear 
that  Bismarck  felt  that  he  was  protecting  trade  rather  than 
erecting  colonies  when  he  sanctioned  the  occupation  of  territory. 
Between  the  two  principles  there  seemed  to  be  a  world  of  difference 
in  Bismarck's  mind.  To  the  degree  that  he  thought  his  policies 
were  in  the  defence  of  trade  only,  it  was  perfectly  possible  for  him 
much  later  to  say  that  he  was  never  in  favour  of  colonies. 

There  were  reasons  why  German  traders  feared  both  France 
and  England,  the  two  powers  engaged  in  seizing  territory  on  the 
West  African  Coast  at  places  where  German  trading  interests 

^  W.  Stuhlmacher,  Bismarcks  Kolotdalpolitik  (Halle,  1927),  p.  9. 
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were  becoming  considerable.  The  policy  of  France  in  instituting 
high  and  discriminatory  tariffs  against  non-French  goods  imported 
into  her  colonies  was  certainly  a  reason  for  fearing  the  French,  who 
were  moving  northward  from  the  Equator  toward  the  Cameroon 
River.  The  Germans  knew  that  the  English  were  contemplating 
some  step  after  Hewett's  visit  to  the  Cameroons  and  his  talk  with 
English  and  German  traders  in  April  1883.  Anxiety  about 
English  policies  might  have  been  increased  as  a  result  of  Germany's 
experience  with  England  in  the  Fiji  Islands,  where  English 
decrees  in  1875  invalidated  very  real  rights  of  Germans  in  claims 
on  natives  for  land  and  debts.  Ten  years  of  dispute  with  England 
over  the  question  accomplished  nothing,  even  though  the  justice 
of  the  German  claims  might  be  deduced  from  the  favourable 
decision  arrived  at  by  arbitration  in  1885.  If  England  were  to 
pursue  in  the  Cameroons  a  policy  similar  to  that  pursued  in  the 
Fiji  Islands,  Germans  might  suffer  in  their  trade,  which  was 
increasing  at  English  expense,  or  in  the  loss  of  the  large  debts  that 
the  natives  owed  the  Germans  by  virtue  of  the  credit  extended  to 
them  in  the  severe  competition  that  existed  among  the  white 
traders.  Since  some  native  Cameroon  kings  owed  the  Germans 
very  large  sums  of  money,  their  overthrow  by  rebellious  tribesmen 
in  the  early  'eighties  might  easily  have  resulted  in  their  inability 
to  pay  their  debts,  a  contingency  to  be  avoided  only  by  German 
occupation.  It  is  possible  that  German  traders  feared  that,  if  Eng- 
land were  to  occupy  the  Cameroons,  obstacles  would  be  thrown 
in  the  way  of  German  commerce,  which  had  become  very 
successful  in  comparison  with  English  trade  despite  the  smaller 
number  of  Germans  engaged  in  it.  Available  material  does  not 
supply  a  specific  reason  for  the  German  occupation  of  the  region. 
Speaking  in  November  1884,  the  leading  Hamburg  trader  in  the 
Cameroons,  Adolf  Woermann,  listed  five  reasons  for  a  colony  there : 
increasing  German  trade,  English  opposition  to  German  traders 
generally  and  especially  in  the  court  of  equity,  the  need  of 
protecting  trade  against  natives,  the  fear  of  the  French  and  their 
high  discriminatory  duties,  and  the  fear  of  the  Congo  treaty 
made  by  Portugal  and  England.^ 

^  Beilage  zu  Nr.  261  der  Hamburger  Nachrichten,  Sonnabend,  November  ist,  1884. 
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The  first  step  in  the  series  taken  to  effect  German  occupation 
of  the  Cameroons  came  in  April  1883,  about  one  month  after  the 
pubHcation  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Convention,  which  the  English 
and  French  Governments  had  negotiated  in  1882.  This  agree- 
ment called  for  a  demarcation  line  between  French  and  English 
interests  near  Sierra  Leone  without  any  apparent  recognition  of 
the  possible  existence  of  other  European  interests  in  that  part  of 
West  Africa.  The  German  Government  wrote  to  the  Hansa  people 
about  that  convention  and  asked  whether  they  had  any  sugges- 
tions to  make  in  regard  to  the  agreement  or  in  regard  to  any  other 
acts  of  the  French  or  English  in  West  Africa.  Liibeck  answered 
that  it  had  no  trade  with  the  West  Coast  and  hence  no  suggestions 
to  make.  Bremen  traders,  on  the  other  hand,  complained  of 
French  restrictions  on  German  trade;  they  suggested  that  a 
gunboat  be  sent  to  the  West  Coast  to  impress  the  natives  with 
Germany's  importance  and  that  treaties  be  concluded  with  the 
natives  for  the  protection  of  German  trade.  From  the  Hamburg 
traders,  through  the  chamber  of  commerce,  came  a  lengthy  bill  of 
grievances  against  French  and  English  activity.  Restrictions  on 
.  trade  and  differential  tariffs  were  regarded  as  harmful  to  German 
I  interests;  dependence  on  the  English  for  the  protection  of  German 
''  trade  was  deemed  incompatible  with  German  prestige.  The 
suggestion  was  made  that  the  Germans  acquire  possession  of 
Fernando  Po,  the  Spanish  island  not  far  from  the  mainland,  for 
use  as  a  possible  naval  station.  That  the  country  of  the  Cameroons 
was  also  desirable  was  to  be  deduced  from  the  endeavours  of 
Hewett  to  obtain  the  territory  for  England.  The  Hamburg 
traders  recommended  quick  action  if  Germany  were  to  get  any- 
thing in  the  region.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  actual  possession 
of  territory  here  would  assure  a  market  for  Germany's  surplus 
goods  and  provide  control  of  a  fertile  area  said  to  be  capable 
of  producing  raw  materials  needed  in  Germany.  The  traders 
suggested  this  programme  in  spite  of  their  knowing  that  the 
colony  was  not  suitable  for  white  settlement  and  that  the  cost 
would  be  very  great.  It  is  possible  that  Hamburg's  most  interested 
trader,  Adolf  Woermann,  discussed  these  matters  with  Bismarck, 
who  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  at  Friedrichsruh  just  outside 
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Hamburg.  It  is  known  that  the  Iron  Chancellor  and  this  merchant 
prince  of  Hamburg  had  a  very  great  admiration  for  each  other. 

In  December  1883,  the  German  Government  promised  to  take 
action  for  the  protection  of  German  trade  and  informed  the 
Hamburg  traders  of  its  intention  to  send  an  imperial  commis- 
sioner to  make  the  treaties  they  desired.  On  February  5th,  1884, 
the  Hamburg  traders  advised  their  chamber  of  commerce  about 
the  terms  of  such  treaties.  It  was  felt  that  one  should  be  made 
with  Kings  Bell  and  Akwa,  since  these  two  rulers  were  the  leading 
ones  in  the  district  of  the  Cameroon  River,  and  since  peace  be- 
tween them  was  especially  necessary  for  successful  trading.  The 
two  other  kings  near  Duala,  Lock  Priso  in  Hickory  Town,  and 
Dido  of  Dido  Town,  were  less  important,  being  more  or  less 
dependent  upon  the  first  two.  A  treaty  with  King  Pass-All  of 
Malimba  was  likewise  thought  advisable. 

Diplomatic  events  in  1884  made  action  possible  and  necessary. 
After  the  Institut  de  droit  international  in  its  meeting  at  Munich 
in  September  1883  had  expressed  the  wish  that  the  principle  of 
freedom  of  trade  be  applied  to  the  Congo  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries in  order  to  keep  commercial  rivalries  from  becoming  too 
serious,  the  English  and  Portuguese  shocked  the  world  in  February 
1 884  by  their  agreement  regarding  the  Congo,  which  made  other 
countries  wishing  to  trade  in  that  area  dependent  on  the  good- 
will of  these  two  powers.  German  chambers  of  commerce  protested 
immediately  against  this  treaty;  and  Bismarck  let  the  British 
Government  know  that  he  hoped  the  agreement  would  not  be 
executed  until  its  terms  were  modified.  Other  European  powers 
likewise  protested  and  England  found  herself  in  virtual  diplomatic 
isolation  at  a  time  when  affairs  in  Egypt,  Ireland,  and  the  Middle 
East  were  unusually  serious.  Ferry  was  in  power  in  France  and 
under  him  revanche  was  thrust  into  the  background  of  French 
policy  long  enough  to  permit  a  measure  of  co-operation  between 
Germany  and  France.  Besides,  France  had  specific  grievances 
against  England  in  West  Africa,  on  the  Red  Sea,  in  Egypt,  on 
the  Congo,  and  elsewhere.  Ferry  also  wanted  colonies  for  France. 
Despite  the  hostility  of  many  Frenchmen  he  was  willing  to  co- 
operate with  Bismarck,  and  the  latter  felt  at  last  free  to  go  ahead 
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with  his  plans  to  protect  German  trade  in  West  Africa,  comforted 
with  the  knowledge  that  England  in  her  certain  irritation  against 
Germany's  occupation  of  African  territory  could  find  no  support 
in  France. 

The  man  chosen  by  Bismarck  as  the  imperial  commissioner  in 
West  Africa  was  Gustav  Nachtigal,  who  had  made  a  name  for 
himself  as  an  explorer  during  six  years  in  the  Sudan  and  was  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment  the  German  Consul-General  in  Tunis. 
Dr.  Max  Buchner  was  asked  to  accompany  Nachtigal  as  assistant. 
After  visiting  officials  in  Berlin  and  traders  in  Hamburg,  Buchner 
started  April  19th  for  Lisbon,  where  he  was  to  meet  Nachtigal.^ 
The  two  men  were  not  to  sail  for  the  West  Coast  from  Lisbon  until 
specific  orders  came  from  Berlin. 

As  early  as  April  gth,  1884,  the  British  Ambassador  in  Berlin, 
Lord  Ampthill,  reported  to  Granville  that  Nachtigal  was  being 
sent  to  the  West  Coast,  but  he  added  that  he  had  been  unable  to 
discover  anything  about  the  purpose  of  the  trip  except  that  it  was 
to  make  a  study  of  German  interests  generally  and  of  the  Congo 
question  in  particular.  On  April  19th  Bismarck  officially  informed 
the  English  Government  that  Nachtigal  was  being  sent  to  West 
Africa  'in  order  to  complete  the  information  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Foreign  Office  at  Berlin  on  the  state  of  German  commerce 
on  that  coast,  that  he  was  to  put  himself  into  communication 
with  the  authorities  in  the  English  possessions  on  the  said  coast', 
and  that  he  was  'authorized  to  conduct  on  behalf  of  the  Imperial 
Government  negotiations  connected  with  certain  questions'. 
Suspecting  nothing  from  this  somewhat  vague  communication 
and  being  assured  by  Ampthill's  repeated  assertions  that 
Bismarck  was  opposed  to  colonialism,  the  English  Foreign  Office 
wrote  in  reply  'that  British  authorities  there  should  be  instructed 
to  aid  Nachtigal'.  Later,  in  the  bitter  correspondence  that 
followed  Nachtigal's  occupation  of  the  Cameroons,  the  English 
were  to  charge  that  Bismarck  had  purposely  deceived  them  by 
this  letter. 

At   Lisbon   Buchner   and    Nachtigal   waited   almost   a   whole 

^  The  account  of  these  preliminaries  is  to  be  found  in  Buchner's  own  book, 
Aurora  Colonialis  (Miinchen,  1914),  p.  5. 
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month  for  sailing  orders  and  final  instructions  from  Berlin. 
During  this  time  German  newspapers  talked  about  their  mission 
as  one  intended  to  establish  German  coaling  stations  on  the  West 
Coast;  the  papers  said  that  consular  officials  were  to  be  appointed 
and  that  the  Mowe  was  going  to  hoist  the  German  flag  in  Biafra 
Bay  because  of  the  necessity  of  defending  German  trade  against 
the  English,  who  wanted  all  Africa  for  themselves.^  The  English, 
however,  seemed  to  fear  or  suspect  nothing.  On  April  23rd,  1884, 
instructions  were  sent  to  English  representatives  on  the  West 
Coast  asking  them  to  give  Nachtigal  what  aid  they  could.  When 
Hewett  was  sent  back  to  his  post  in  April  1884  to  make  his 
treaties  with  the  natives,  it  is  quite  apparent  from  available 
evidence  that  English  fears  were  directed  against  the  French  and 
at  no  time  against  the  Germans.  Had  Hewett  known  of  the  Ger- 
man intentions,  it  would  have  been  simple  for  him  to  anticipate 
action  by  Germany.  Earliest  knowledge  of  German  intentions 
was  the  discovery  that  the  Germans  had  already  made  treaties 
with  Kings  Bell  and  Akwa  when  the  English  arrived  in  the 
Cameroon  River  in  July  1 884. 

It  is  possible  to  argue  that  as  early  as  April  19th,  1884,  when 
Bismarck  made  his  request  for  English  aid  to  Nachtigal,  the 
chancellor  had  no  definite  idea  of  what  he  wanted  his  imperial 
commissioner  to  do  in  West  Africa  and  that  the  vague  description 
given  of  the  mission  was  the  only  one  possible.  Nachtigal  did  not 
receive  his  final  instructions  in  Lisbon  until  May  19th.  The 
intervening  month  may  have  made  it  possible  for  Bismarck  to 
come  to  a  clearer  view  of  what  his  emissary  was  to  accomplish. 
It  may  be  pertinent  to  recall  that  on  April  24th  Bismarck  pro- 
claimed a  German  protectorate  over  South-West  Africa.  On  April 
28th,  nine  days  after  he  wrote  to  England  to  ask  that  aid  be  given 
Nachtigal,  he  consulted  Hamburg  traders  in  West  Africa  about 
the  character  of  the  instructions  for  his  commissioner,  who  was 
waiting  in  Lisbon.  This  consultation  might  well  have  caused 
Bismarck  to  see  new  possibilities  in  the  African  mission.    In  fact, 

^  Clippings  from  these  papers  were  sent  from  Berlin  to  London.  A  Foreign 
Office  note  written  on  one  of  the  dippings  stated  that  the  mission  of  Nachtigal  was 
a  'movement  that  must  be  watched', 
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almost  a  year  later  during  debate  in  the  Reichstag,  March  2nd, 
1885,  the  Government  said  that  it  had  been  planned  originally  to 
send  out  Nachtigal  merely  for  the  purpose  of  getting  information 
but  that  the  fear  of  territorial  occupation  by  others  led  to  the  en- 
largement of  his  instructions  by  authorizing  him  to  place  under  the 
Kaiser's  protection  the  land  that  had  been  acquired  by  traders.^ 
Obviously,  instructions  to  Nachtigal  had  to  be  more  definite 
than  Bismarck's  vague  explanation  of  the  mission's  purpose  in  the 
letter  asking  the  English  for  assistance.  The  imperial  commissioner 
was  instructed  to  make  arrangements  that  would  keep  the  Germans 
from  being  driven  out  of  territory  already  acquired  or  to  be  ac- 
quired by  the  time  of  his  arrival.  Apart  from  Togo  and  Angra 
Pequena,  where  Nachtigal  was  also  to  proclaim  German  occupa- 
I  tion,  Germany's  interest  in  West  Africa  was  said  to  lie  between 
I  the  Niger  Delta  and  Gabun,  especially  in  that  region  on  the 
mainland  opposite  the  island  of  Fernando  Po.  The  German 
consul  in  Gabun  had  already  received  instructions  from  home  to 
ratify  treaties  made  by  German  traders  with  natives.  Nachtigal 
was  further  instructed  to  assure  third  parties  of  the  protection  of 
their  rights  and  to  appoint  someone  to  look  after  affairs  until  a 
regular  government  could  be  set  up.  He  was  specifically  told 
that  difficulties  with  the  French  were  to  be  avoided,  a  caution 
quite  necessary  in  view  of  the  German  need  of  French  support  in 
these  decidedly  anti-English  moves.  On  April  22nd  Bismarck 
had  formally  assured  the  French  of  the  friendly  character  of 
Nachtigal's  mission.  Appended  to  the  official  and  general  in- 
structions were  the  specific  instructions  of  the  two  Hamburg 
trading  firms  that  had  interests  in  the  Cameroons.  Thus  Nachtigal, 
as  imperial  commissioner,  became  in  a  very  real  sense  the  personal 
emissary  of  two  German  commercial  houses,  Woermann  and 
Jantzen  &  Thormahlen.  He  was  instructed  by  the  traders  to 
claim  for  Germany  whatever  land  the  two  German  firms  had 
acquired  already  or  would  acquire  by  treaty  in  places  that  were 
named.  ^ 

^  Statement  by  von  Kusserow,  Stenographische  Berichte  iiber  die  Verhandlungen 
des  Reichstages  (to  be  referred  to  hereafter  as  Reichstagsverhandlungen),  March  2nd, 
1885,  p.  1501. 

^  These  instructions  to  Nachtigal  are  found  in  Staatsarchiv,  LXIII,  pp.  248-49. 
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To  prepare  the  way  for  Nachtigal  Woermann  had  instructed 
his  Duala  agent  to  negotiate  treaties  with  the  native  kings,  Bell 
and  Akwa,  a  task  in  which  that  agent  had  the  ready  assistance  of 
the  German  consul  from  Gabun.  The  German  traders  in  the 
Cameroons  assured  the  natives,  who  had  long  been  asking  for 
English  control,  that  they  had  the  right  to  make  agreements 
promising  them  the  support  of  the  German  Government  and  that 
a  representative  of  the  Government  would  soon  arrive  on  the 
Mowe  to  confirm  their  acts.  In  the  absence  of  any  official  English 
reply  to  the  offer  of  territory  that  the  kings  had  given  to  the 
English,  and  at  a  time  when  native  rivals  were  threatening  these 
Cameroon  kings,  the  German  promises  took  on  real  significance. 
Thus  German  traders  paved  the  way  for  Nachtigal,  who  had  the 
assistance  of  Woermann  agents,  of  Woermann  ships,  and  of  the 
brother  of  Adolf  Woermann,  when  he  arrived  to  proclaim  the 
German  occupation  of  the  region  around  the  Cameroon  River. 

That  traders  should  play  so  important  a  role  here  was  no 
accident.  This  almost  wholly  private  commercial  control  was 
permitted  by  Bismarck,  who  had  rather  definite  ideas  of  what  the 
German  Government  should  do  for  the  protection  of  trade.  In 
theory  Bismarck  never  accepted  'colonies',  with  their  complex 
administration  and  great  costs,  their  schemes  to  attract  settlers 
from  the  home  country,  and  their  general  tendency  to  become  a 
burden  to  the  home  Government.  He  wanted  an  institution  that 
would  merely  protect  trade,  with  traders  bearing  the  maximum 
responsibility  and  with  the  Government  involved  as  little  as 
possible.  His  ideas  were  expressed  in  the  word  Schutzgebiet.  He 
objected  to  the  word  Kolonie,  a  French  word  representing  to  him 
the  French  type  of  colonial  administration  that  he  heartily  dis- 
liked. It  must  have  been  a  source  of  bitterness  to  the  Iron 
Chancellor  to  see  his  system  fail  completely  and  to  have  nothing 
left  of  that  system  but  the  word  Schutzgebiet,  which  came  to  mean 
'colony' ! 

The  Woermann  agent  and  the  German  consul  from  Gabun 
began  working  in  late  June  or  early  July  1884  to  make  their  treaties 
with  the  native  kings  of  the  Cameroons.  According  to  Captain 
Moore  of  H.M.S.  Goshawk,  who  visited  the  Cameroon  River  July 
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loth,  these  agents  worked  at  night  because  of  their  fear  of  the 
majority  of  natives,  who  opposed  German  and  preferred  Enghsh 
control.  That  such  hostiUty  to  Germany  existed  is  apparent  in  the 
statement  of  the  German  consul  who  said  that  a  treaty  would  have 
been  made  earlier  but  for  a  revolt  among  the  headmen  that 
frightened  the  kings.  To  overcome  this  hostile  opinion  the 
Germans  had  to  do  a  good  deal  of  bribing.  They  also  exerted 
pressure  on  King  Bell,  who  stood  in  very  great  debt  to  the  Woer- 
mann  firm.  Following  his  instructions.  Captain  Moore  urged 
King  Bell  not  to  sign  any  agreement  with  the  Germans  but  to  wait 
for  the  arrival  of  Consul  Hewett.  Bell  replied  that  he  had  waited 
four  years,  during  which  nothing  had  happened;  he  promised, 
however,  to  wait  one  week  longer.  By  the  time  of  Hewett's 
arrival  on  July  19th,  however,  the  Germans  had  concluded  their 
treaty.  But  during  the  wait  for  Nachtigal  to  ratify  this  treaty  and 
to  proclaim  Germany's  occupation  of  territory  (while  the  English 
awaited  Hewett's  arrival),  a  good  deal  of  ill  feeling  developed 
between  natives  favouring  Germany  and  those  favouring  England. 

Two  important  documents  accepted  by  the  Germans  were  to 
determine  relations  with  the  natives.  The  first,  dated  July  12th, 
1884,  was  an  expression  of  the  wishes  of  the  natives.^  Although  it 
did  not  have  the  form  of  a  treaty,  there  is  no  doubt  anywhere  of  the 
fact  that  the  Germans  accepted  the  paper  and  bound  themselves 
to  observe  the  wishes  expressed  in  it.  From  this  document  it  is 
clear  that  the  natives  wanted  all  whites  to  keep  out  of  their 
markets  in  the  interior,  the  monopoly  of  which  they  wished  to 
retain.  They  also  wanted  the  continuance  of  credit  to  enable  them 
to  carry  on  that  trade.  They  wanted  no  interference  with  certain 
customs.  They  stipulated  that  the  land  they  had  cultivated  was 
not  to  be  taken  from  them.  The  German  consul's  signature  on  the 
paper  meant  that  the  Germans  bound  themselves  to  respect  these 
wishes.  It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  this  agreement  was 
made  with  the  Duala  people  only  and  only  for  those  regions  in 
which  the  Duala  people  had  a  middleman's  monopoly. 

The  second  document  was  the  treaty  made  July  12th  by  the 
German  traders  with  the  native  kings.  By  the  terms  of  this  treaty'' 

^  See  Appendix  I,  infra,  p.  423.  ^  See  Appendix  II,  infra,  p.  425. 
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sovereignty  over  the  land  was  given  to  the  German  traders  under 
five  conditions:  rights  of  third  parties  to  be  respected,  treaties  of 
commerce  and  friendship  with  others  to  remain  in  force,  land 
under  cultivation  and  the  land  on  which  the  towns  were  built  to 
remain  the  property  of  present  owners,  Kumi  (a  gift  to  natives  for 
the  right  to  trade)  to  be  paid  to  kings  and  chieftains  as  in  the  past, 
native  customs  to  be  respected  for  the  time  following  the  institution 
of  the  new  administration. 

It  was  on  Monday,  July  14th,  1884,  that  the  official  occupation 
by  Germany  took  place  with  the  formal  raising  of  the  German 
flag  and  the  firing  of  salutes  in  various  towns.  In  this  fashion 
Nachtigal  announced  to  the  natives  and  to  the  world  that  Germany 
accepted  the  treaties  made  by  German  traders  and  proclaimed  her 
authority  in  the  new  lands.  No  flag  was  raised  over  Hickory 
Town,  across  the  river,  because  its  pro-English  ruler.  Lock  Priso, 
refused  obstinately  to  sign  the  treaty  with  the  Germans.  King 
Bell  asserted  that  the  town  was  within  his  jurisdiction  and  that 
Lock  Priso  merely  represented  him  there.  But  the  latter,  in 
rebellion  against  Bell's  authority,  denied  this  claim  and  took 
advantage  of  the  hostility  of  natives  to  King  Bell  and  sought  to 
have  the  English  rule  his  place  instead  of  the  Germans.^ 

And  so  German  rule  was  an  accomplished  legal  fact  when 
Consul  Hewett  arrived  July  19th.  He  might  have  arrived  a  day 
or  two  earlier,  had  he  not  stopped  on  his  way  at  Victoria  to 
proclaim  officially  that  this  missionary  colony  was  henceforth  a 
British  possession.  In  Duala,  where  he  found  the  Germans  firmly 
established,  Hewett  discussed  matters  with  King  Bell,  whom  he 
criticized  for  failing  to  wait  for  his  arrival.  Bell  refused  to  change 
his  mind.  His  defence  was  simply  that  the  English  had  never  done 
a  thing  during  the  years  he  had  offered  them  his  territory  and  that 
there  was  nothing  for  him  but  to  accept  the  German  offer. 

Hewett  has  gone  down  in  history  as  'Too  Late'  Hewett,  as  if  to 
imply  that  England  might  have  had  the  Cameroons  had  the  consul 
arrived  there  ahead  of  the  Germans.    Even  if  Hewett  had  come 

^  In  this  connexion  it  is  interesting  to  see  that  Hewett  in  his  report  of  June  1883 
about  conditions  in  the  Cameroons  district  stated  that  Hickory  Town  belonged  to 
King  Bell  and  was  ruled  by  one  of  his  chiefs. 
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earlier,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  treaty  would  not  have 
been  accepted  by  the  native  kings.  Article  six  in  that  treaty,  by 
asking  for  the  right  of  all  whites  to  trade  in  the  territory  of  the 
kings  making  treaties,  would  have  deprived  the  natives  of  their 
trade  monopoly.  This  trade  had  proved  so  profitable  to  the 
Duala  people  that  they  had  no  intention  of  giving  it  up.  The  first 
item  in  the  document  that  expressed  the  wishes  of  the  Duala 
chieftains  when  accepting  German  control  dealt  with  this  very 
matter  of  monopoly.  It  read:  'Our  wishes  is  [sic]  that  white  men 
should  not  go  up  and  trade  with  the  Bushmen,  nothing  to  do  with 
our  markets,  they  must  stay  here  in  this  river,  and  they  give  us 
trust  so  that  we  will  trade  with  our  Bushmen.'  Crudely  expressed, 
the  meaning  is  clear.  The  Germans  were  willing  to  recognize  this 
trade  monopoly.  Of  interest  is  the  fact  that  at  many  other  places 
on  the  coast  in  the  treaty-making  scramble  following  this  English 
failure  in  Duala,  natives  refused  to  sign  Hewett's  treaty  because 
of  this  very  article  six. 

Having  proclaimed  Germany's  occupation  of  territory,  Nach- 
tigal  followed  his  instructions  and  set  up  a  temporary  government. 
He  appointed  his  associate,  Dr.  Buchner,  official  representative  of 
Germany  in  the  region  until  a  permanent  government  could  be 
inaugurated.  On  July  15th  he  assured  English  traders  and 
missionaries  that  their  interests  would  suffer  no  harm,  expressing 
the  hope  that  their  cordial  relations  with  the  Germans  would 
continue.  He  tried  to  alter  the  court  of  equity,  to  be  known 
thereafter  as  the  Cameroons  Council;  while  English  membership 
in  the  body  was  allowed,  domination  by  Englishmen  was  to  be 
terminated  by  the  appointment  of  a  German  as  presiding  officer. 

That  Hewett  was  disappointed  by  this  unexpected  defeat  of  his 
carefully  made  plans  for  English  control  in  the  Cameroons  was 
perfectly  natural.  All  Englishmen  in  the  area,  traders  and 
missionaries,  shared  his  feelings  and  showed  themselves  unwilling 
to  accept  the  accomplished  fact  of  German  rule.  They  refused  to 
accept  the  virtual  abolition  of  the  court  of  equity  and  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  it  had  been  set  up  by  an  international  agree- 
ment not  to  be  abrogated  by  Germany  alone.  ^   So  the  English- 

^  It  is  worth  noting  that  Hewett  had  planned  to  get  rid  of  the  court  of  equity. 
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controlled  court  of  equity  continued  its  rather  anomalous  functions 
in  a  German  protectorate  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  British 
consul.  On  July  21st,  the  day  after  Nachtigal's  departure  from 
the  Cameroons,  Hewett  presided  over  a  meeting  of  the  court. 
He  appointed  Buchan,  one  of  the  English  traders,  acting  vice- 
consul  and  instructed  him  to  keep  in  touch  with  those  natives  who 
had  signed  no  treaty  with  the  Germans.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  English  worked  with  the  disaffected  natives  in  Hickory 
Town  and  elsewhere  in  ways  disturbing  to  German  authority, 
which  suffered  a  good  deal  from  the  fact  that  the  numbers  of 
Englishmen,  the  frequent  appearance  of  English  gunboats,  and 
the  English-controlled  court  of  equity  tended  to  reduce  the  out- 
ward appearance  of  that  authority  to  whatever  dignity  Dr. 
Buchner  might  possess  in  his  own  person.  With  the  passage  of 
time  and  with  English  intrigue,  the  situation  in  the  river  became 
increasingly  serious. 

ANGLO-GERMAN     RIVALRY 

Having  failed  at  Duala,  Hewett  was  determined  to  get  elsewhere 
on  the  coast  as  many  treaties  as  possible.  There  now  followed 
a  race  between  the  English  and  the  Germans  to  get  written  agree- 
ments with  the  natives.  Numerous  agreements  were  necessary 
because,  in  the  absence  of  any  central  authority,  each  tribe  had 
to  be  dealt  with  separately.  The  advantage  in  this  race  lay  with 
Hewett  to  the  extent  that  he  had  the  aid  of  the  commanding 
officers  of  the  five  British  gunboats  assigned  by  the  Admiralty  to 
assist  him.  He  was  handicapped,  however,  by  the  presence  of 
article  six  in  the  treaty  he  sought  to  make  with  the  natives,  who 
refused  to  surrender  their  trade  monopolies  to  the  whites.  Under 
the  circumstances  only  preliminary  treaties  of  six  months'  duration 
could  be  made.  The  hope  was  apparently  cherished  that  by  the 
end  of  that  period  permanent  arrangements  would  be  possible. 
The  Germans  on  the  other  hand  had  an  advantage  in  their  willing- 
ness to  recognize  native  trading  rights.  In  fact  they  were  so 
successful  with  their  promises  and  with  their  reported  expenditure 
of  money  in  gifts  to  the  natives  that  the  Cabinet  in  England  began 
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to  press  the  Treasury  for  funds  to  ensure  English  success  in  this 
strange  treaty-making  contest  with  the  Germans. 

Victoria  was  no  problem  for  the  English.  On  his  way  to  Duala 
Hewett  had  proclaimed  the  annexation  of  this  Baptist  missionary 
settlement  to  the  British  Empire.  It  was  a  step  pleasing  to  both 
the  white  missionaries  and  the  native  converts.  Following  his 
instructions,  Hewett  appointed  a  committee  of  natives  to  run  the 
affairs  of  the  new  colony.  At  Bimbia,  a  native  town  touching 
Victoria  on  the  east,  the  Germans  were  successful.  In  accordance 
with  secret  instructions  from  Germany  traders  made  with  the 
natives  a  treaty  like  that  already  made  in  the  Cameroons.  The 
English  captain  who  expected  to  conclude  a  treaty  here  arrived 
eight  days  after  the  natives  had  signed  their  agreement  with  the 
Germans;  and  he  went  away  convinced  that  the  Germans  had  suc- 
ceeded only  because  of  their  generosity  in  the  use  of  rum  and  money. 
As  in  Duala,  the  English  kept  in  touch  with  the  disaffected  natives 
of  Bimbia.  Hewett  visited  the  place  in  September  and  reported 
home  his  conviction  that  the  people  had  been  deceived  by  the 
Germans  in  regard  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  that  they  had  signed. 
Bimbia  was  too  close  to  Victoria  to  please  the  English,  who  knew 
from  earlier  experience  how  easily  trade  could  be  diverted  here 
from  Victoria.  Bimbia  had  excellent  soil,  offered  the  best  base  for 
a  route  into  the  interior,  and  had  an  excellent  native  market.  In 
October  Lister  believed  that  Bimbia  was  so  essential  to  Victoria 
that  he  felt  it  would  be  easy  to  persuade  the  Germans  to  surrender 
their  control  to  the  English.  Many  in  the  Government  favoured 
making  such  a  request;  but  it  was  decided  finally  not  to  do  so 
since  at  that  moment  Bismarck  was  very  bitter  toward  the  English. 
He  was  convinced  that  they  were  working  hard  to  confine  Ger- 
mans to  the  coast  by  treaties  blocking  all  access  to  the  interior. 
Another  motive  for  not  requesting  the  surrender  of  Bimbia  was  the 
desire  to  have  German  support  in  the  Berlin  Congo  Conference  in 
questions  affecting  English  interests.  Later,  when  the  Germans 
were  looking  for  a  convenient  route  into  the  interior  and  were 
thinking  of  the  Niger  River  and  its  Benue  tributary,  a  route  that 
the  English  wished  to  monopolize  for  themselves,  Bimbia  was 
recommended  to  the  Germans  as  an  excellent  starting  point  for  an 
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overland  route  into  the  interior;  in  this  way  English  interests  on 
the  Niger  hoped  to  avert  German  competition. 

At  other  places  on  the  coast  treaties  were  made  with  native 
rulers.  It  was  no  easy  matter,  for  nobody  knew  the  extent  of  the 
land  over  which  the  native  chiefs  exercised  their  powers;  the  kings 
had  little  or  no  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  crosses  they 
put  on  treaty  forms  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  Rum,  tobacco, 
biscuits,  cloth,  mirrors,  money,  and  other  articles  were  all  used  in 
persuading  the  undecided.  Rivalry  within  tribes,  similar  to  the 
opposition  existing  between  King  Bell  and  the  ruler  of  Hickory 
Town  on  the  Cameroon  River,  made  it  difficult  to  discover  who 
had  the  right  to  sign  treaties.  English  and  Germans  charged 
each  other  with  deceiving  natives  to  get  signatures.  There  were 
several  cases  where  native  kings  made  similar  treaties  with  both 
English  and  Germans;  the  likely  explanation  is  that  a  cross  on  a 
piece  of  paper  already  made  with  the  Germans  was  of  little  mean- 
ing to  a  king  when  Englishmen  approached  him  with  liquor  and 
other  persuasives  and  asked  for  a  cross  on  a  second  treaty.  It  was 
to  take  natives  a  long  time  to  become  accustomed  to  the  significant 
role  of  paper  and  signatures  in  the  white  man's  civilization.  But, 
however  ignorant  of  some  things  natives  might  appear  to  be,  it  is 
apparent  that  many  of  them  understood  their  own  interests  well 
enough  to  reject  treaties  that  would  rob  them  of  their  profitable 
trade  monopolies.  For  the  English  the  situation  was  highly  un- 
satisfactory as  reports  came  home  from  West  Africa  that  only  pre- 
liminary treaties  for  a  period  of  six  months  could  be  made  with 
many  natives.^  Far-reaching  treaties  were  desired  for  many 
reasons,  one  being  the  need  for  well-founded  English  claims  by  the 
time  that  the  Berlin  Congress  was  to  discuss  the  Niger  River. 
Some  Englishmen  in  the  home  Government  believed  that  a  more 
generous  use  of  gifts  and  of  money  might  overcome  native  reluct- 
ance to  accept  the  treaties  that  England  desired.  But  it  was  only 
after  considerable  discussion  by  members  of  the  Cabinet  that  a 
grant  of  funds  for  that  purpose  was  made. 

^  The  treaties  made  by  England  with  natives  on  the  coast,  in  the  immediate 
hinterland  and  along  the  Niger  River  are  found  in  the  Public  Record  Office, 
P.O.  93/2/10-14. 
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The  English  now  redoubled  their  activity  on  the  coast.  Supplied 
with  funds,  Vice-Cons ul  White  was  sent  out,  so  determined  to 
defeat  the  Germans  that  he  adopted  rather  questionable  methods 
in  his  hurry  to  get  treaties  made  in  the  hinterland  beyond  the 
narrow  strip  of  coast  where  the  English  and  German  treaty- 
making  activity  had  thus  far  been  confined.  White  commissioned 
two  Poles,  citizens  of  Russia,  Rogozinski  and  Janikowski  by  name, 
to  make  treaties  in  the  interior  for  England.  The  former  had  been 
a  lieutenant  in  the  Russian  Imperial  Army  and  claimed  to  be 
working  at  the  time  as  a  representative  of  a  scientific  society.  ^  For 
some  years,  however,  from  the  Island  of  Mondoleh  in  Ambas  Bay 
as  a  base,  he  had  been  working  at  such  activities  that  typical 
missionary  humour  dubbed  him  'Rogue-Gin-and-Whisky'.  He 
knew  the  hinterland  of  Mt.  Cameroon  well  and  had  made  a  map 
of  the  region.  Between  him  and  the  English  Baptist  missionaries 
there  had  been  long  quarrels  because  both  claimed  a  large  parcel 
of  land  bear  Bota,  adjacent  to  the  missionary  community  at 
Victoria.  Other  causes  of  difficulty  between  him  and  the  mission- 
aries were  his  selling  of  liquor  to  the  natives  in  Victoria  and  reports 
of  his  intentions  to  found  a  Jesuit  mission  on  the  land  he  said  he 
had  purchased. 

Rogozinski  took  his  new  position  as  agent  of  the  British  Crown 
most  seriously,  less  moved  by  his  love  of  England  than  by  his 
hatred  of  the  Germans,  whom  he  was  determined  to  keep  from 
the  interior.  He  called  his  treaty-making  efforts  an  'anti-German 
campaign'.  Aided  by  Janikowski,  Hewett,  and  English  gunboats, 
he  concluded  a  fair  number  of  treaties  with  natives  in  the  hinter- 
land of  Victoria, 

As  early  as  November  ist,  1884,  Germans  in  West  Africa  wrote 
home  to  complain  of  the  treaty-making  powers  conferred  on 
Rogozinski.  ^  They  found  it  difficult  to  deal  with  a  man  who  was 
at  the  same  time  a  subject  of  Russia  and  an  officer  of  the  British 
Government.  In  January  1885  he  worked  against  the  Germans 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mt.  Cameroon,  boasting  that  he  had 

^  Cf.  German  Archives.  Grenz-  und  Vermessungssachen.  4c.  No.  i.  Acten 
betreffend  den  Polen  Stephan  Scholz-Rogozinsky,  two  volumes. 

^  It  is  a  question  whether  the  actual  power  to  make  such  treaties  was  conferred 
on  Rogozinski  before  December  26th,  1884. 
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checked  the  Germans  in  ten  villages  at  a  cost  of  only  £115.  Still 
he  was  not  completely  satisfied  with  his  success,  for  he  desired 
greater  authority,  more  gin,  rum,  tobacco,  cloth,  shirts,  rifles, 
cartridges,  and  native  assistants;  only  with  these  could  he  make 
treaties  with  the  natives  and  block  the  way  of  the  Germans  into 
the  interior.  To  grant  Rogozinski  greater  authority  Vice- 
Gonsul  White,  acting  wholly  ultra  vires,  proclaimed  himself  on 
February  5th,  1885,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Victoria  as  'Chief  Civil 
Commissioner'  and  made  Rogozinski  his  representative  with  power 
to  act  in  that  capacity  during  his  absence.  This  proclamation 
placed  the  Baptists  of  Victoria  in  the  virtual  control  of  Rogozinski, 
with  whom  they  had  long  been  quarrelling  about  liquor,  religion, 
land,  and  unpaid  debts.  Goods  were  sent  to  the  Pole  as  he  had 
requested;  and  off  he  started  for  the  interior  to  make  treaties,  even 
with  natives  who  had  already  ceded  their  land  to  the  Germans. 

Between  January  loth  and  February  15th,  thirty-five  treaties 
were  concluded  by  Rogozinski  and  his  aides.  The  land  thus  ceded 
by  the  native  kings  was  annexed  to  the  colony  of  Victoria,  whose 
'Chief  Civil  Commissioner'  White  approved  the  treaties.  The 
treaties  are  rather  interesting.  In  the  hurry  to  get  them  signed 
it  seems  that  these  men  ran  out  of  treaty  forms  and  were  forced  to 
write  out  the  treaties  on  paper.  At  first  all  the  articles  were  written 
out  in  full ;  their  number  gradually  decreased  from  ten  to  four,  to 
two,  and  then  to  one.  Apparently  at  the  end  the  supply  of  paper 
gave  out,  for  it  seems  that  the  last  treaties,  in  the  form  of  a  single 
article,  were  written  on  wrapping  paper.  Wherever  treaties  were 
made  the  British  flag  was  raised  by  this  Russian  subject  as  a 
symbol  of  the  English  authority  to  be  exercised  in  those  places  by 
the  government  already  set  up  in  Victoria. 

The  Germans  were  very  much  excited  by  this  employment  of 
a  Russian  citizen  to  defeat  them  in  the  Cameroons.  As  early  as 
December  1 884  German  newspapers  printed  articles  about  Rogo- 
zinski. Bismarck  referred  to  him  in  the  Reichstag  in  January  1 885, 
when  he  listed  his  many  grievances  against  English  policy  in  West 
Africa.  An  article  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  in  London,  January  2  ist, 
1885,  reported  how  Rogozinski  had  saved  the  Cameroons  for  the 
English  and  had  confined  the  Germans  to  Bimbia  and  the  Cameroon 
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River.  These  claims  embittered  the  Germans,  especially  since  the 
English  Government  denied  at  the  very  same  time  that  it  was 
employing  any  Russian  in  Africa.  Nachtigal,  still  at  work  in  West 
Africa,  felt  that  this  employment  of  a  Russian  was  unfair;  but  he 
used  the  incident  as  precedent  to  justify  the  use  of  two  Swedes  to 
make  treaties  for  Germany  with  the  natives  in  the  mountains. 

German  relations  with  England,  already  bitter  over  the  German 
seizure  of  the  Cameroon  River  district,  more  strained  by  the 
employment  of  Rogozinski,  became  critical  when  garbled  reports 
came  to  Europe  of  a  German  captain  who  had  hauled  down  an 
English  flag  in  a  disputed  village  near  Mt.  Cameroon.  Granville 
was  interpellated  on  the  question  in  the  House  of  Lords.  When 
this  serious  question  was  tactfully  solved,  other  grave  reports 
came  from  the  Cameroons.  The  Germans,  in  their  attempt  to 
arrest  Rogozinski  for  removing  German  boundary  posts,  captured 
instead  his  companion  Janikowski.  In  the  act  of  arrest  shots  were 
fired.  The  Russians  now  appealed  to  England  as  well  as  to  Russia 
against  the  Germans,  and  the  English  consul  reported  home  that 
the  Germans  had  fired  upon  a  British  official  in  British  waters 
while  he  was  engaged  in  work  for  the  Crown.  Bismarck's  patience 
was  nearing  the  breaking  point  because  the  English  obstructed 
Germany  here  and  elsewhere  and  especially  because  they  denied 
employing  Russian  citizens  in  the  face  of  London  newspaper 
reports  of  their  activity.  As  soon  as  official  reports  from  the 
Cameroons  informed  him  of  the  actual  employment  of  the 
Russians,  Granville  sent  a  dispatch  March  26th,  1885,  to  Vice- 
Consul  White  commanding  greatest  caution  in  dealing  with  the 
Germans  and  demanding  the  immediate  dismissal  of  Rogozinski. 
Action  of  that  sort  was  needed,  since  the  English  at  this  date  were 
already  engaged  in  negotiations  with  the  Germans  in  an  attempt 
to  define  boundaries  in  West  Africa.  Given  the  circumstances  of 
the  treaties  made  by  the  two  Poles,  England  did  not  press  any 
territorial  claims  that  might  have  been  based  on  them  and  let  the 
Germans  have  the  territory  in  question. 

Duala  and  the  region  around  Victoria  were  not  the  only  places 
where  friction  developed  between  the  English  and  the  Germans 
in  their  race  to  make  treaties  with  the  natives.   Lord  Aberdare  of 
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the  National  African  Company,  the  English  company  that  was 
working  for  a  monopoly  of  trade  in  Nigeria,  had  been  frequently 
consulted  by  the  British  Government  in  regard  to  Hewett's 
mission.  He  had  suggested  that  a  Nigerian  representative  of  the 
company  be  made  one  of  the  vice-consuls  needed  by  Hewett;  he 
pointed  out  that  this  arrangement  would  cost  the  Government 
nothing,  but  omitted  any  reference  to  the  advantages  that  his 
company  would  enjoy  by  having  one  of  its  agents  an  official  of  the 
British  Government.  After  successfully  ousting  the  French  from 
the  territory  of  the  Niger  River,  the  National  African  Company 
had  no  desire  to  see  German  rivals  there.  The  company's  agent, 
Macintosh,  was  made  vice-consul;  the  treaties  he  made  indicate 
that  he  served  the  company  better  than  his  Government.  Most 
of  the  treaties  sought  a  monopoly  of  trade  for  the  National  African 
Company  and  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  By  November  15th, 
1884,  Macintosh  had  made  thirty-seven  treaties.  The  haste  he 
showed  was  necessary  in  order  to  establish  English  claims  in 
Nigeria  before  the  opening  of  the  Berlin  Conference,  the  agenda  of 
which  had  an  item  dealing  with  navigation  on  the  Niger  River. 

At  this  time  the  Niger  had  an  exaggerated  importance  in  the 
eyes  of  Europeans.  People  knew  very  little  of  the  interior  of  Africa 
and  the  Niger  was  regarded  as  the  only  available  river  route  into 
the  interior  in  view  of  the  Mahdist  fanaticism  that  closed  the  Nile, 
the  natural  barriers  that  obstructed  the  Congo,  and  the  difficulties 
that  made  overland  routes  dangerous  and  costly.  A  monopoly  of 
the  Niger  was  believed  to  offer  exclusive  control  of  the  only  water- 
way into  the  interior.  No  idle  dreams,  therefore,  lay  behind  the 
efforts  of  Lord  Aberdare  in  1885  to  get  a  royal  charter  with 
monopolistic  rights  for  the  National  African  Company.  In  his 
petition  for  a  charter  on  February  15th,  1885,  Lord  Aberdare 
pointed  out  that  the  British  were  without  rivals  on  the  Niger.  ^ 
T.  V.  Lister  favoured  granting  the  charter  because  it  was  one  way 
of  keeping  the  Germans  out.  One  of  the  reasons  for  giving  up 
English  claims  to  Bimbia,  the  territory  that  bordered  on  Victoria 
and  was  thought  so  essential  to  the  latter's  prosperity,  was  the  hope 

^  The  long  struggle  of  Lord  Aberdare  to  get  this  charter  is  told  by  Public  Record 
Office  documents,  F.O.  84/1879. 
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that  the  Germans  could  be  persuaded  to  seek  a  land  route  into  the 
interior  instead  of  the  Niger  route,  of  which  the  English  wanted 
to  have  exclusive  control.  In  the  Berlin  Conference  England's 
efforts  to  keep  control  of  the  Niger  were  successful;  the  English 
managed  skilfully  to  have  the  responsibility  of  supervising  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Niger  assigned  to  themselves  rather  than  to 
an  international  commission  like  that  appointed  for  the  Congo. 
To  establish  the  exclusive  control  of  his  company  in  the  Niger 
country  Lord  Aberdare  had  now  to  get  a  charter  with  monopoly 
rights,  and  he  spent  the  year  of  1885  in  that  effort.  In  1886  the 
charter  was  granted  to  the  National  African  Company,  thereafter 
known  as  the  Royal  Niger  Company.  Little  was  left  of  the  freedom 
of  navigation  assured  by  the  Berlin  Act  of  1885,  and  Germans 
found  in  time  that  for  access  into  the  hinterland  they  had  to  rely 
on  the  overland  routes  of  the  Cameroons  rather  than  the  river 
route  through  Nigeria. 

Connected  with  the  question  of  the  Niger  was  the  German 
occupation  of  Mahin  Beach  in  Benin  country,  where  on  January 
25th,  1885  a  Hamburg  trader  named  Gaiser  made  a  treaty  with 
the  native  king,  who  yielded  to  the  persuasion  of  five  pieces  of  silk, 
five  puncheons  of  rum,  one  hundred  cans  of  gin,  and  twenty 
pounds  in  English  money.  Some  Germans  felt  that  the  commercial 
advantages  of  this  place  were  very  great;  the  territory  was  said  to 
have  a  direct  connexion  with  the  Niger  and  offered  the  possibility 
of  trade  in  the  hinterland  of  the  English  colony  of  Lagos  without 
having  to  pay  the  high  import  duties  levied  by  the  English.  The 
English  felt  that  the  territory  itself  had  little  value;  but  they  found 
its  proximity  to  their  possessions  a  decided  inconvenience. 

All  these  treaties  in  the  Cameroons,  at  Victoria  and  Bimbia,  in 
the  mountains,  on  the  Niger,  at  Mahin,  and  elsewhere  made  the 
situation  on  the  West  Coast  unsatisfactory  for  both  the  English  and 
the  Germans.  Neither  country  had  control  of  a  large  block  of  terri- 
tory; all  claims  were  in  small  units,  for  the  many  undefined  areas 
covered  by  the  treaties.  The  English,  furthermore,  had  only 
preliminary  treaties,  and  many  of  these  were  of  questionable 
validity  because  of  the  tactless  employment  of  the  unscrupulous 
Rogozinski.    The  indefinite  character  of  all  boundaries  and  the 
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overlapping  claims  of  England  and  Germany  were  sure  to  lead  to 
friction.  Challenging  to  the  Germans  and  confusing  to  the  natives 
was  the  right  of  the  English  in  Duala  to  summon  the  court  of 
equity  without  consulting  the  German  authorities.  Only  trouble 
could  arise  from  the  fact  that  Buchan,  the  agent  of  an  English  firm 
competing  in  the  Cameroons  with  German  traders,  had  been 
appointed  vice-consul  with  instructions  to  co-operate  with  the 
Germans  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  in  touch  with  those  natives 
who  had  refused  to  accept  German  rule  and  to  give  them  advice 
if  the  Germans  should  ask  them  for  their  signatures  to  any  docu- 
ment. English  missionaries  were  likewise  dissatisfied  with  German 
rule.  This  confusion  over  boundaries  and  this  meddling  of  the 
English  in  the  affairs  of  the  German  'protectorate'  could  have  no 
other  effect  than  the  creation  of  acute  problems. 

Neither  English  traders  nor  missionaries  in  Duala  accepted  the 
fact  of  German  control  there  as  final.  They  persuaded  interested 
groups  in  England  to  write  formal  protests  to  the  Government. 
Consequently,  protests  came  to  London  from  the  African  Steam- 
ship Company  of  Liverpool,  from  a  group  in  Bristol,  from  the 
African  Association  of  Liverpool,  from  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Shipping  at 
Bristol,  from  the  Congo  District  Association  of  Liverpool,  from 
the  African  Trade  Section  of  the  Incorporated  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Liverpool,  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Manu- 
facturers of  Glasgow,  and  from  the  two  English  trading  firms  of 
John  Holt  and  R.  &  W.  King.  The  Baptist  missionaries  also 
protested  through  their  home  secretary  in  London,  Mr.  Baynes, 
who  wrote  to  and  frequently  called  upon  members  of  the  British 
Government.  Mr.  Baynes  even  asked  'whether  the  action  of  the 
German  Government  with  regard  to  the  Cameroons  has  been 
approved  by  the  Government'.  To  the  missionaries  German 
occupation  was  a  severe  blow.  They  had  already  been  driven  out 
of  Spanish  Fernando  Po  by  the  Jesuits  and  wondered  whether  a 
similar  German  ban  might  nullify  the  happy  results  of  their  great 
sacrifices  of  men  and  money  in  the  Cameroons  and  at  Victoria. 
The  missionaries  described  the  methods  pursued  by  the  Germans 
in  getting  territory  in  Duala  from  the  native  kings  as  an  open 
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disregard  of  English  claims  and  of  native  opinion.  One  of  the 
missionaries,  a  Negro  from  Jamaica,  wrote  on  September  3rd, 
1884,  that  it  was  not  too  late  to  place  the  district  in  the  hands  of  the 
British  Government  even  if  the  German  flag  had  long  been  flying 
in  three  different  places.  'We  all  here  feel  that  now  [sic]  is  the 
time  to  act.'  The  extraordinary  tone  of  this  letter  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  belief  that  the  German  occupation  was  not  yet 
finally  settled  but  was  a  matter  of  future  direct  diplomatic 
negotiation  between  England  and  Germany. 

Having  opposed  Germany's  action  in  getting  control  in  the 
Cameroons,  English  traders  and  missionaries  felt  great  interest  in 
the  native  chieftain  of  Hickory  Town,  Lock  Priso,  who  had 
refused  to  sign  any  agreement  with  the  Germans  and  would  not 
accept  as  binding  on  himself  the  signature  of  King  Bell,  who 
claimed  to  be  his  superior.  He  and  other  chieftains  were  in 
rebellion  against  Bell.  Mr.  Buchan,  who  had  been  appointed 
British  vice-consul  in  Duala,  Consul  Hewett,  and  some  of  the 
officers  of  the  English  gunboats  visiting  the  river  reported  at 
different  times  that  the  natives  in  Hickory  Town  asked  for  British 
rule.  This  feeling  among  the  natives  became  more  pronounced  after 
August  28th,  1884,  when  the  Germans  raised  their  flag  over  the 
town  after  hearing  that  Lock  Priso  had  obtained  an  English  flag. 
The  Germans  hauled  their  flag  down  immediately  after  raising 
it,  knowing  that  the  natives  would  pull  it  down  if  it  remained. 
After  this  incident  the  two  rulers  of  the  town  appealed  directly  to 
the  English  for  protection  against  the  Germans.  There  was  a 
somewhat  similar  situation  in  Bimbia,  where  the  English  kept  in 
touch  with  those  natives  who  disliked  German  rule  and  wanted 
the  English  instead.  How  far  these  English  traders  and  missionar- 
ies entered  into  intrigues  with  disaffected  natives  is  one  of  those 
matters  that  the  student  cannot  determine  from  the  mass  of 
charges  and  counter-charges  made  at  the  time  by  Englishmen 
and  Germans. 

There  were  officials  in  the  English  Government  who  were  like- 
wise displeased  with  the  German  occupation  that  checkmated 
their  carefully  made  plans  for  the  Cameroons.  The  most  ardent 
supporters  of  Hewett's  scheme  felt  that  the  Germans  had  been 
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guilty  of  treachery  'to  ask  for  introductions  and  assistance  in  behalf 
of  Dr.  Nachtigal  when  going  on  this  anti-English  raid'.  Some  of 
these  people  felt  that  it  might  be  possible,  by  pointing  to  English 
claims  and  long-standing  English  connexions  with  the  territory, 
to  persuade  Germany  to  surrender  the  land  over  which  Nachtigal 
proclaimed  Germany's  protection  and  rule.  Talk  of  persuading 
Germany  to  such  a  surrender  of  territory  in  the  case  of  Bimbia  has 
already  been  referred  to.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Colonial 
Office,  where  opinion  in  favour  of  Hewett's  scheme  had  not  been 
enthusiastic,  there  was  a  tendency  to  accept  German  occupation 
of  the  territory  as  final;  people  felt  that  England's  only  policy 
should  be  to  arrange  for  Germany's  adherence  to  the  principle  of  a 
freedom  of  trade  unhampered  by  differential  treatment  or  other 
vicious  restrictions.  Negotiations  were  directed  toward  such  a 
free-trade  policy  after  Germany  formally  announced  to  the  nations 
of  the  world  on  October  15th,  1884,  that  she  had  proclaimed  a  pro- 
tectorate over  the  Cameroons.  While  consideration  was  being  given 
to  these  commercial  matters,  the  English  Government  redoubled 
its  efforts  to  limit  the  area  of  the  German  protectorate  by  sending 
out  Vice-Consul  White  with  money  and  instructions  to  make 
treaties  that  would  confine  Germany  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
coast.  ^  To  the  English  organizations  that  had  protested  against 
Germany's  act  of  occupation  the  Government  merely  answered 
that  it  was  already  engaged  in  negotiations  with  the  German 
Government  about  the  matter. 

At  Duala  the  situation  was  very  difficult  for  the  Germans  from 
the  very  beginning  of  occupation  in  July  1 884.  Even  Germans 
admitted  that  the  treaties  were  not  popular  with  many  natives, 
who  expressed  their  disapproval  by  openly  shouting  insults.  The 
blame  for  this  state  of  affairs  was  put  on  the  English,  who  were 
accused  of  inciting  the  natives  against  the  Germans.  Buchner, 
living  in  a  rented  room  in  the  Woermann  factory,  represented  in 
his  own  person  the  whole  German  Government  in  the  Cameroons. 
From  all  appearances  the  natives  might  well  feel  that  the  English 
still  exercised  more  power  than  the  Germans.  Nachtigal  had  tried 
in  vain  to  capture  the  court  of  equity,  in  which  English  traders  sat 

^  White's  efforts  have  been  described  supra,  pp.  46-7. 
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and  the  acts  of  which  were  ratified  by  the  EngHsh  consul.  Ger- 
mans reported  that  after  their  occupation  of  the  country  Enghsh 
ships  came  into  the  river  more  frequently  than  formerly.  The 
captains  of  these  boats  and  the  consuls  who  accompanied  them 
always  talked  at  length  with  the  English  traders  and  missionaries, 
and  even  with  the  natives.  It  was  charged  that  Buchan,  acting 
vice-consul  at  Duala,  used  his  position  to  oppose  the  Germans.  It 
was  but  natural  for  the  natives  to  conclude  that  the  English  rather 
than  the  Germans  represented  white  authority  there.  German 
authority,  vested  in  Dr.  Buchner  and  manifest  in  the  infrequent 
appearance  of  German  gunboats,  was  of  minor  importance  by 
comparison  with  continuing  English  influence.  To  enhance  the 
position  of  the  Germans  the  Hamburg  trader  Woermann  worked 
out  for  Bismarck  in  October  1884  the  details  of  a  German  govern- 
ment for  the  colony.  At  the  same  time  demands  were  made  of  the 
British  Government  that  Buchan  be  removed  on  the  ground  that 
his  anti-German  activity  had  made  him  inacceptable  as  consul  to 
the  Germans.  The  English  answer  on  December  nth,  1884,  was 
that  the  appointment  of  Buchan  was  only  temporary  and  was  due 
to  lapse  as  soon  as  his  successor  arrived.  An  investigation  into  his 
conduct  was  promised.  In  Hickory  Town,  where  the  Germans 
had  least  authority,  the  English  were  accused  of  openly  inciting 
the  natives  against  German  rule. 

The  Englishmen  who  believed  that  a  mere  request  would  result 
in  Germany's  surrender  of  her  territorial  claims  found  Bismarck 
quite  set  in  his  decision  to  keep  the  land.  Confident  of  French 
support,  Bismarck  could  afford  himself  the  luxury  of  strong 
language.  He  said  that  the  question  of  colonies  had  taken  a  closer 
hold  on  the  German  people  than  it  was  entitled  to  and  that  for  the 
moment  there  could  be  no  question  of  loosening  that  grip.  So 
intimately  had  colonialism  become  entangled  with  electioneering 
in  Germany  that  deference  had  to  be  paid  to  the  new  enthusiasm. 
In  November  and  December  of  1884  he  repeatedly  warned  the 
English  about  their  intrigues  in  the  colony  against  Germany, 
about  the  activities  of  Buchan,  and  about  the  apparent  efforts 
being  made  by  the  English  to  surround  German  territory  by 
annexations  calculated  to  confine  Germans  to  a  strip  of  coast. 
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About  the  presumed  intention  of  England  to  prevent  German 
expansion  inland  Bismarck  said  that,  if  the  charge  proved  to  be 
correct,  he  should  regard  England's  policy  as  'unfriendly',  since 
the  German  Government  was  determined  to  extend  its  commerce 
into  the  hinterland.  This  uncompromising  attitude  of  Bismarck 
explains  further  why  England  deemed  it  inadvisable  to  ask  the 
Germans  to  surrender  any  of  the  territory  that  had  been  acquired. 
Bismarck  had  complaints  not  only  of  British  opposition  in  the 
Cameroons  but  also  in  those  other  parts  of  the  world  where  Ger- 
man colonial  efforts  found  themselves  faced  by  similar  English 
obstruction.  Threatened  with  virtual  isolation  in  the  Berlin  Con- 
gress on  African  questions  and  confronted  by  an  unusually  large 
number  of  serious  diplomatic  problems  elsewhere,  England  sought 
to  calm  Bismarck,  and  instructions  were  sent  to  Hewett  to  cause 
no  difficulties  for  the  German  rule  and  to  use  his  influence  with 
natives  and  English  traders  to  that  same  end.  At  the  same  time 
from  the  Baptist  missionaries  the  promise  was  sought  and  obtained 
for  their  co-operation  with  the  German  authorities. 

Before  these  English  concessions  to  German  intransigence 
could  produce  their  desired  effect  in  Africa,  there  took  place  in 
December  1884  an  explosion  of  the  very  sort  that  both  sides  had 
wished  to  avoid.  It  came  in  the  form  of  a  rebellion  of  Lock  Priso 
of  Hickory  Town,  who  had  not  accepted  German  rule,  against 
the  authority  of  King  Bell,  who  had.  This  rebellion  was  more 
serious  than  earlier  ones,  for  Lock  Priso  had  the  sympathy  and, 
perhaps,  the  support  of  English  traders  and  missionaries,  whereas 
King  Bell  was  supported  by  the  Germans.  When  the  uprising  led 
to  the  burning  of  Bell  Town  by  the  people  of  Hickory  Town,  the 
German  admiral,  Knorr,  was  summoned  by  Dr.  Buchner.  A 
conference  was  held  and  the  decision  was  made  to  take  military 
action  against  Hickory  Town.  As  German  marines  came  up  the 
river,  shots  from  rebellious  natives  behind  buildings  of  the  Baptist 
Mission  drew  the  gunfire  of  the  Germans  and  resulted  in  the  total 
destruction  of  the  English  mission  buildings  in  Hickory  Town. 
In  the  fighting  that  followed  one  German  was  killed  (a  factor  in 
the  employ  of  Woermann)  and  several  German  marines  were 
wounded.    English  missionaries,  suspected  of  giving  aid  to  the 
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rebels,  had  to  submit  to  a  search  of  their  buildings.  The  missionar- 
ies reported  home  that  the  Germans  not  only  insulted  them  in  this 
search  but  even  accused  them  of  having  caused  the  rebellion. 
Through  London  they  demanded  compensation  for  the  losses 
suffered.  Admiral  Knorr  took  complete  charge  of  affairs;  he 
superseded  Buchner  and  issued  decrees  threatening  expulsion  to 
any  foreigners  who  caused  trouble  or  who  sold  guns  and  powder 
to  the  natives.  While  the  Germans  were  laying  the  blame  for  the 
uprising  on  the  English,  the  latter  were  demanding  compensation 
for  the  losses  suffered.  Several  traders  asserted  that  the  fighting 
caused  them  to  lose  valuable  stocks  of  goods  stored  away  for  trade. 
The  compensation  claims  of  these  traders  were  so  high  that  even 
Consul  Hewett  said  that  they  resembled  an  attempt  to  recoup 
losses  suffered  in  trade  with  natives  rather  than  losses  caused  by 
war. 

These  events  made  a  strong  government  in  Duala  a  greater 
necessity  than  ever.  At  the  request  of  Buchner  Admiral  Knorr 
took  temporary  charge  and  issued  decrees  to  establish  order  after 
the  confusion.  Even  foreign  ships  coming  into  port  had  to  submit 
to  search  for  arms.  Sensitive  to  any  circumstance  that  might 
weaken  German  authority,  Knorr  was  determined  to  set  up  a  rule 
that  both  natives  and  English  would  respect.  He  complained  to 
the  home  Government  that  the  captain  of  an  English  gunboat  had 
come  to  Duala  without  giving  the  customary  salute  due  the 
territorial  flag  of  Germany,  even  though  Germany  had  officially 
informed  England  in  the  preceding  October  of  her  occupation  of 
the  region.  He  abolished  the  court  of  equity  when  Hewett  and 
Buchan  were  about  to  summon  it;  and  to  English  protests  about 
this  unilateral  abrogation  of  international  agreements  creating 
the  court  he  paid  not  the  slighest  attention  whatsoever.  He 
demanded  that  England  forbid  Buchan  to  continue  the  exercise 
of  official  functions  in  the  Cameroons.  He  made  peace  with  the 
rebellious  natives  who  submitted  to  German  rule  and  who  settled 
their  differences  with  King  Bell.  Both  Knorr  and  Buchner  asked 
Bismarck  that  a  real  government  be  set  up;  and  in  their  description 
of  the  sort  of  government  needed  they  asked  for  exactly  the  form 
that  Bismarck  had  deprecated  for  Germany's  overseas  possessions. 
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Bismarck's  patience  with  England  was  exhausted  by  these 
reports  of  Enghsh  intrigues  and  by  the  uprising  in  December.  To 
the  chancellor  all  this  was  simply  more  evidence  of  England's 
hostility  to  German  interests:  other  evidence  had  been  supplied 
by  England's  attitude  in  Samoa,  Egypt,  New  Guinea,  South-West 
Africa,  Zanzibar,  Togo,  St,  Lucia,  Fiji,  Congo,  and  in  the  Berlin 
Congress  on  African  questions.  In  his  impatience  Bismarck  wrote 
along  dispatch,  February  5th,  1885,  to  the  German  ambassador  in 
London,  Miinster,  for  presentation  to  the  British  Government.  He 
listed  his  grievances  against  Hewett,  against  Buchan,  against  the 
court  of  equity,  against  the  failure  of  the  English  boat  to  salute 
Germany's  flag.  He  demanded  that  Buchan  be  removed  and  that 
English  naval  officers  be  informed  officially  that  they  were  to 
salute  the  German  flag  in  territories  under  German  rule. 

On  February  2 1  st  England  made  her  reply,  which  was  a  defence 
of  the  English  position  and  point  of  view.  Two  unfortunate 
matters  were  connected  with  this  dispatch.  In  the  first  place,  far 
from  accepting  any  responsibility  in  connexion  with  the  December 
uprising  in  the  Cameroons  and  apologizing  for  what  had  taken 
place,  the  English  said  that  a  claim  would  be  presented  to  the 
German  Government  for  damages  done  to  English  traders  and 
missionaries.  In  the  second  place,  before  presenting  the  note  to 
Berlin,  the  British  Government  deliberately  decided  to  publish 
the  English  answer  in  a  Blue  Book  before  Germany  received  the 
note.  ^  Members  of  the  English  Government  felt  that  much 
was  to  be  gained  in  the  way  of  public  support  at  home  by 
publishing  the  English  views  before  the  Germans  could  make 
any  answer. 

The  note's  hasty  publication  and  its  claims  for  compensation 
irritated  Bismarck,  who  told  English  representatives  in  Berlin 
that  it  was  conceived  in  terms  that  were  wounding  and  unfriendly 
and  almost  destroyed  the  hope  of  reaching  an  understanding  with 
England  on  colonial  questions.  Bismarck  threatened  to  reopen 
claims   of  Germans   in    connexion    with    the    bombardment  of 

^  Opinions  as  to  the  advisability  of  publishing  the  note  before  giving  its  contents 
to  Bismarck  were  written  on  the  back  of  the  dispatch  that  Miinster  had  given  to  the 
Foreign  Office. 
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Alexandria  or  even  the  whole  Egyptian  question  if  England 
spoke  seriously  of  claims  arising  out  of  this  clash  with  natives  in 
the  Gameroons.  At  the  same  time  the  German  ambassador  in 
London  notified  the  Foreign  Office  that  the  English  note  of 
February  21st  was  unfriendly  and  that  Germany  was  going  to 
present  counter-claims  against  the  English  for  damages 
accruing  to  Germans  in  consequence  of  the  English-inspired 
rebellion. 

Making  his  threats  good,  Bismarck  went  so  far  as  to  ask  the 
German  traders  of  Hamburg  through  Adolf  Woermann  to  send 
to  him  the  highest  possible  damage  claims  suffered  by  Germans 
as  a  result  of  the  fighting.  These  estimates  were  wanted  immed- 
iately and  they  were  to  be  sent  to  Berlin  without  any  reference  to 
this  suggestion  from  Bismarck.  Substantial  counter-claims  were 
wanted  and  the  traders  were  told  not  to  embarrass  themselves  in 
any  way  in  the  matter.  The  traders  obeyed,  and  Bismarck  had 
their  estimates  in  March. 

Bismarck  was  so  angry  at  England  over  the  uprising  in  the 
Gameroons,  the  affair  of  Rogozinski,  England's  demands  for  com- 
pensation, reports  of  flags  hauled  down,  and  other  matters,  that  the 
Gentrist  leader  Windthorst  had  reason  for  saying  that  England  and 
Germany  were  in  grave  danger  of  war  over  their  differences.  The 
gravity  of  the  crisis  had  its  effect  on  the  English  Foreign  Office, 
which  assured  Bismarck  within  a  few  days  that  the  English 
Government  wanted  nothing  unfriendly  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Count  Herbert  Bismarck,  who  arrived  in  England  in  early 
March  for  negotiations,^  said  that  the  English  note  of  February 
2 1st  had  given  great  offence  to  the  German  Emperor  and  that 
the  chancellor  himself  had  declared  that  in  his  forty  years  of  exper- 
ience in  public  life  he  had  never  received  such  a  communication. 
He  charged  that  the  English  had  shown  themselves  offensive  in 
regard  to  the  Gameroons;  he  criticized  Granville's  speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords  denying  that  Rogozinski  the  Russian  was  a  British 
agent.  To  the  offer  of  the  English  Foreign  Office  to  put  the 
dispatch  of  February  21st  in  a  more  conciliatory  form  Gount 

^  Chancellor  Bismarck  felt  that  Ambassador  Miinster  was  not  the  man  to  carry 
on  these  negotiations  because  of  his  pro-English  and  anti-colonial  prejudices. 
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Herbert  Bismarck  answered  that  his  father  preferred  oral  com- 
munications since  written  notes  from  England  caused  nothing  but 
'increased  asperity'.^ 

PEACEFUL      SETTLEMENT 

From  this  point  on  relations  between  the  two  countries  began  to 
improve  rapidly.  The  difficulty  that  arose  over  the  hauling  down 
of  the  English  flag  by  Germans  was  quietly  settled.  As  soon  as  the 
English  Government  learned  officially  that  Rogozinski  had  been 
employed  by  Vice-Consul  White,  orders  were  sent  to  the  Cameroons 
asking  that  the  Russian  be  dismissed  from  British  service.  Diffi- 
culties that  arose  over  the  failure  of  the  English  ship  to  salute 
the  German  flag  were  likewise  removed  by  the  issuance  of  orders 
by  the  Admiralty  to  officers  in  command  of  British  ships  that  they 
should  recognize  the  German  flag  as  the  flag  of  a  friendly  power 
wherever  it  was  hoisted.  Buchan  was  deprived  of  his  consular 
powers  after  Germans  had  charged  that  he  had  been  appointed 
acting  vice-consul  in  the  Cameroons  and  had  assumed  office  with- 
out getting  the  necessary  exequatur.  Since  it  was  clear  that  Buchan 
could  not  obtain  German  approval,  another  Englishman  was 
appointed  in  his  stead  after  meeting  the  formalities  of  such 
appointment.  Bismarck  on  the  other  hand  made  it  easier  for 
English  ships  to  come  into  the  Cameroon  River  by  easing  restric- 
tions about  clearance  papers.  So  far  had  the  situation  in  the 
Cameroons  itself  improved  by  April  1885  that  the  Germans  there 
expressed  themselves  satisfied  with  English  good  behaviour. 

There  now  remained  the  serious  boundary  negotiations.  In  the 
winter  of  1884-85  efforts  had  been  made  by  the  English  to  get  as 
many  treaties  as  possible  in  order  to  confine  German  occupation 
to  the  coast.  Despite  the  confusing  claims  of  both  England  and 
Germany  as  a  result  of  the  scramble  for  treaties  and  the  utter 

^  Bismarck  once  became  angry  at  the  British  Government  for  relying  entirely  on 
written  notes  which  their  ambassador  in  Berlin  could  not  modify,  interpret,  or 
discuss.  Bismarck  told  the  English  that  they  could  save  money  by  removing  the 
ambassador  and  placing  his  functions  in  the  hands  of  the  German  Postal  Service, 
which  had  the  task  of  delivering  mail.  Bismarck  wanted  ambassadors  who  could 
talk  and  negotiate. 
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impossibility  of  clearly  marking  their  respective  spheres  of 
control,  Vice-Consul  White  had  tried  to  make  a  boundary  agree- 
ment with  the  Germans  in  the  Cameroons.  The  latter,  however, 
wisely  refrained,  preferring  to  let  the  question  be  a  matter  of 
diplomatic  negotiation  between  the  two  home  Governments. 
It  would  have  been  a  great  coup  for  White  to  have  got  official 
German  recognition  of  the  claims  he  and  Rogozinski  had  estab- 
lished by  their  numerous  treaties  with  the  natives.  Nachtigal 
explained  his  refusal  to  make  boundary  settlements  with  White 
by  his  desire  to  have  all  of  Germany's  new  territories  united  and  by 
his  determination  to  give  no  recognition  to  the  work  of  Rogozinski, 
whose  employment  he  felt  was  contrary  to  international  practice. 
In  the  negotiations  in  London  Herbert  Bismarck  successfully 
asked  the  English  to  surrender  the  claims  based  on  Rogozinski's 
treaties.  Apart  from  the  circumstances  of  their  origin,  the  fact 
was  that  the  treaties  were  due  to  expire,  being  preliminary  ones 
of  six  months'  duration;  at  their  expiration  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  England  to  make  new  treaties  of  the  kind  originally 
wanted.  It  was  the  English  who  suggested  that  a  boundary  line  be 
made  near  Rio  del  Rey,  although  it  was  specifically  stated  that  the 
English  could  not  hand  over  to  the  Germans  the  English  settle- 
ment at  Victoria,  which  missionaries  owned  by  reason  of  purchase, 
which  had  long  been  the  scene  of  missionary  labours,  and  which 
had  been  proclaimed  a  British  colony.  Prince  Bismarck  approved 
this  suggested  boundary  and  professed  himself  willing  to  undertake 
the  obligation  not  to  interfere,  by  the  conclusion  of  treaties  or  in 
other  ways,  in  the  territory  lying  between  the  right  bank  of  Rio 
del  Rey  and  Lagos.  He  sought,  however,  to  gain  concessions  by 
bargaining  about  Mahin  Beach,  where  claims  by  Gaiser  of  Ham- 
burg had  been  formally  approved  by  the  German  Government. 
Without  saying  anything  about  the  Mahin  Beach  question,  the 
English  on  March  20th,  1885,  proposed  a  boundary  line  between 
English  and  German  possessions  to  run  along  the  right  bank  of 
Rio  del  Rey  (incorrectly  thought  at  that  time  to  be  a  river)  to  its 
source  and  thence  directly  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  on  the  Old 
Calabar  or  Cross  River  located  at  9°  8'  east  longitude  and 
marked  'Rapids'  on  an  Admiralty  map.   Thus  the  English  would 
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gain  control  of  the  Old  Calabar  throughout  its  navigable  length. 
Each  party  was  to  pledge  itself  to  establish  no  protectorates 
beyond  this  line  in  the  territory  of  the  other  and  to  withdraw 
protectorates  already  established.  The  British  negotiators  made 
reservation  of  the  British  missionary  colony  of  Victoria,  unwilling 
to  surrender  the  Baptist  missionaries  and  their  property  to  a  foreign 
power.  Other  parts  of  England's  proposal  dealt  with  those  other 
regions  in  Africa  where  conflicting  claims  like  those  in  and  near 
the  Cameroons  had  caused  far  less  bitterness.  Details  of  the 
negotiations  were  worked  out  in  London  by  the  German  expert 
Dr.  Krauel  and  the  English  Foreign  Office  experts.  Serious  pro- 
blems had  to  be  solved,  about  Victoria,  Mahin  Beach,  and  the 
claims  and  counter-claims  arising  out  of  the  uprising  in  the 
Cameroons  in  the  preceding  December. 

The  question  of  Victoria  was  the  most  serious  problem  blocking 
the  final  settlement  that  the  Germans  wanted.  The  English  had 
no  desire  to  place  under  German  control  those  British  missionaries 
who  had  worked  there  for  forty  years  and  had  purchased  the  land 
from  the  natives  in  1858.  Victoria  had  been  proclaimed  a  British 
colony  by  Hewett  July  19th,  1884.  A  government  had  been  set 
up  so  that  Victoria  might  be  the  centre  from  which  the  British 
could  extend  their  control  further  into  the  interior.  Whereas 
the  missionaries  in  Victoria  were  in  British  territory,  those  in  the 
Cameroons  near  Duala  were  in  German  territory.  As  a  group  the 
English  missionaries  had  objected  to  Germany's  getting  control  of 
the  Cameroons,  having  a  fear  of  being  driven  out  by  the  Germans 
as  they  had  been  driven  out  earlier  by  the  Spaniards  from  Fernando 
Po.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  opposition  to  the  Germans,  the  secretary  of 
the  Baptist  Society  in  London,  Mr.  Baynes,  gave  the  assurance  in 
December  1884  that  the  society  would  be  willing  to  co-operate 
with  the  German  authorities  provided  the  Germans  recognized 
the  Baptist  ownership  of  Victoria.  It  was  the  German  conviction 
that  the  Baptist  missionaries  had  a  responsible  share  in  the 
rebellion  at  Duala  in  December.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
from  that  time  on  the  German  authorities  were  anxious  to  be  rid 
of  the  missionary  group  that  was  the  centre  of  agitation  against 
German  rule,  at  least  on  the  Cameroon  River. 
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While  the  EngHsh  boundary  proposal  of  March  20th  would 
have  left  the  Baptists  on  the  River  in  German  territory,  exception 
was  made  of  the  colony  of  Victoria.  Not  approving  the  arrange- 
ment, Dr.  Krauel  said  that  this  English  enclave  in  German 
territory  would  be  like  'a  sentinel  standing  over  the  German 
protectorate'.  If  the  English  could  not  hand  over  the  colony 
of  Victoria  immediately,  Bismarck  wanted  definite  written 
assurance,  secret  if  necessary,  that  the  British  Government  would 
eventually  cede  the  territory  to  Germany.  A  bargain  suggested 
by  the  Germans  was  that  England  surrender  Victoria  for  Ger- 
many's surrender  of  claims  at  St.  Lucia  in  South  Africa.  Finally 
in  April  1 885  it  was  arranged  that  Dr.  Krauel  should  talk  directly 
with  Mr.  Baynes  of  the  Baptist  Society.  Krauel,  however,  made  it 
clear  that  the  German  Government  would  not  purchase  the 
missionary  property  since  a  request  for  money  would  then  have  to 
be  made  to  the  Reichstag,  where  trouble  was  sure  to  follow  a 
petition  for  funds  to  be  spent  on  an  unpopular  colonial 
programme. 

Rumours  in  English  newspapers  that  Rio  del  Rey  was  to  be  the 
boundary  had  serious  repercussions  in  England.  The  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  protested  and  an  interpellation  on  the  question 
resulted  in  the  House  of  Commons  March  1 6th.  The  politic 
answer  of  the  Government  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  to  the 
Baptists  stated  that  proved  rights  of  third  parties  were  being 
protected  in  the  pending  negotiations  with  Germany.  Mr. 
Baynes  argued  that  the  Germans  were  hostile  to  English  mission- 
ary activity  and  would  use  their  position  to  hamper  that  work  if 
given  control  of  territory  surrounding  Victoria.  In  a  talk  with 
Foreign  Office  officials  he  said  that  the  rumoured  cession  of 
territory  would  mean  a  surrender  by  the  Baptists  of  plans  for  the 
expansion  of  their  work  in  the  hinterland  of  Victoria.  Under  the 
circumstances,  he  thought,  the  only  thing  for  the  Government  to 
do  was  to  arrange  for  the  purchase  by  Germany  of  the  land  belong- 
ing to  the  mission  at  Victoria  and  on  the  islands  in  Ambas  Bay. 
The  price  paid  by  the  Germans  should  compensate  the  Baptists 
for  the  original  purchase  price  of  the  land  plus  interest  and  for  the 
buildings  constructed.    Baynes  said  that  the  missionaries  had  no 
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desire  to  continue  their  work  in  Victoria  if  the  hinterland  were 
being  surrendered  to  Germany  and  if  Victoria  were  being  main- 
tained solely  for  their  sake.  He  promised  to  have  the  directors 
of  the  society  discuss  the  sale  of  the  land  to  Germany. 

In  the  meantime  the  Foreign  OfHce  had  arranged  a  conference 
between  Dr.  Krauel  and  Mr.  Baynes  regarding  Victoria.  No 
progress  toward  a  solution  of  the  question  was  m^de  in  this 
interview.  Baynes  said,  however,  that  the  Baptists  were  thinking 
of  moving  their  missionary  work  to  other  fields,  especially  to 
the  Congo,  where  some  of  their  missionaries  had  been  at  work  for 
about  ten  years. 

After  further  discussion  with  the  importunate  Krauel,  the 
Foreign  Office  decided  to  make  a  concession.  In  case  an  agree- 
ment could  be  made  between  the  Germans  and  the  Baptists,  the 
English  Government  would  be  willing  to  assent  to  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Victoria  into  the  territory  defined  as  German  by  the  agree- 
ment of  the  two  powers.  This  secret  promise  by  the  English  about 
Victoria  was  embodied  in  an  exchange  of  notes  between  Granville 
and  Miinster  at  the  same  time  that  notes  were  exchanged  to  mark 
the  dividing  line  between  respective  German  and  English  territory. 
The  boundary  agreed  on  was  that  suggested  by  England:  along 
the  Rio  del  Rey  to  its  source  and  thence  to  the  'Rapids'  on  the 
Cross  River.  ^  All  that  now  remained  was  the  agreement  with  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society  about  the  future  of  Victoria.  ^ 

Since  the  desire  to  protect  trade  was  the  real  reason  for  the 
acquisition  of  colonies  and  for  the  making  of  treaties  in  West 
Africa,  it  was  only  natural  that  an  agreement  should  be  made 
touching  commercial  questions.  Had  she  been  assured  that 
absolute  freedom  of  trade  would  continue  in  West  Africa,  Ger- 
many would  have  felt  no  need  for  colonies.  Now  that  boundary 
agreements  had  been  made.  Dr.  Krauel  told  the  English  Foreign 
Office  that  Bismarck  wanted  an  understanding  to  ensure  equality 
of  treatment  for  the  trade  of  both  countries  in  their  respective 
territories.    The  suggestion  for  such  a  commercial  arrangement 

^  This  exchange  of  notes  took  place  April  29th,  1885,  and  May  7th,  1885.  Notes 
on  the  boundaries  are  found  in  Die  Deutsche  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  I,  pp.  215-17; 
the  notes  about  Victoria  were  exchanged  on  the  same  dates.   Ibid.,  pp.  217-18. 

^  These  negotiations  are  dealt  with  infra,  pp.  69-73. 
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originated  in  Hamburg,  whose  traders  wanted  the  right  to  carry 
on  their  trade  in  Nigeria  and  through  Woermann  made  the  sug- 
gestion to  Bismarck  late  in  March  1885.  On  May  i  ith  Dr.  Krauel 
asked  the  EngHsh  for  an  agreement  on  this  question.  He  said 
frankly  that  the  German  traders  had  complaints  to  make  of  the 
de  facto  monopoly  of  trade  exercised  by  the  English  in  the  Niger 
districts  and  of  the  efforts  made  to  keep  Germans  from  trading  at 
certain  points.  That  the  English  wanted  such  a  monopoly  and 
made  treaties  to  that  end  has  already  been  indicated.  The 
Germans  wished  to  see  in  these  regions  the  application  of  the 
principles  adopted  in  the  recent  Berlin  Conference  relative  to  the 
freedom  of  trade  on  the  Congo.  It  is  possible  that  Krauel  knew 
that  the  National  African  Company  in  Nigeria  was  seeking  a 
charter  from  the  Queen  and  a  monopoly  of  trade.  The  German 
explorer  Flegel  had  been  in  the  far  interior  of  Nigeria,  had  inter- 
ested German  traders  in  its  commercial  possibilities,  and  wanted 
to  establish  trading  stations  there.  The  English,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  naturally  interested  in  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
free  trade  in  German  Cameroons.  In  an  exchange  of  notes  in  May 
.and  June  1 885  pledges  were  given  and  received  to  the  effect  that 
/neither  power  would  discriminate  against  the  commerce  of  the 
other  in  their  respective  regions.^ 

The  only  claim  that  the  Germans  had  in  the  territory  west  of 
the  boundary  line  of  Rio  del  Rey  was  Mahin  Beach,  where  a 
German  trader  named  Gaiser  had  made  a  treaty  with  the  native 
king  in  January  1885.^  The  English  found  the  presence  of  Ger- 
mans here  inconvenient  not  because  the  territory  had  any  value 
in  itself  but  because  it  offered  the  possibility  of  circumventing 
English  tariffs  on  goods  entering  Nigeria.  The  English  wanted  to 
have  a  monopoly  of  all  trade  in  Nigeria,  a  desire  which  made 
English  control  of  Mahin  Beach  desirable.  Early  in  March  1885 
Bismarck  informed  Miinster  in  London  that  Germany  would 
surrender  this  territory  if  England  would  reimburse  the  Hamburg 
firm  of  Gaiser  for  its  costs  in  getting  the  territory.  The  first  estimate 

^  Kolonial-Gesetzgebiing,  I,  pp.  218-19. 

^  The  story  of  Gaiser  is  given  in  the  archives  of  the  former  Colonial  Office. 
Gesellschaften  und  Vereine.  8  No.  2.  Acten  betreffend  die  Niederlassung  der  Firma 
Gaiser  im  Beninlande,  three  volumes. 
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presented  to  the  German  Government  by  Gaiser  in  June  1885 
gave  costs  of  over  ^^3350,  a  figure  so  high  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment would  neither  accept  it  nor  present  it  to  England.  There 
resulted  a  good  deal  of  correspondence  between  Gaiser  and  the 
Government  over  the  question.  To  show  that  he  was  not  seeking 
the  money  for  himself  by  exaggerated  estimates,  Gaiser  informed 
the  Government  that  the  money  would  go  to  the  widows  and 
children  surviving  the  crew  of  a  German  boat  recently  shipwrecked. 
Further  correspondence  reduced  the  original  claim  to  £3^^,  or 
nearly  one-tenth  of  the  first  sum.  In  December  1885  Germany 
presented  this  claim  to  England  but  found  the  later  unwilling  to 
pay.  The  English  argued  that  in  the  negotiations  preceding  the 
May  boundary  agreement  the  understanding  had  been  that  each 
country  surrendered  its  claims  in  the  territory  of  the  other,  as 
respective  territories  were  determined  by  the  Rio  del  Rey  bound- 
ary. The  Germans  got  nowhere,  it  seems;  the  claim  was  allowed 
to  lapse,  and  England  occupied  Mahin. 

There  now  remained  the  question  of  compensation  for  damages 
presented  by  two  English  firms  and  by  the  Baptist  Mission  as  a 
result  of  the  German  gunfire  in  the  uprising  at  Duala  in  December 
1884.  In  the  summer  of  1885,  after  making  the  boundary 
arrangements  with  Germany  and  wishing  to  end  differences  in  the 
Cameroons  proper,  the  English  Government  informed  the  traders 
and  the  missionaries  that  their  claims  could  not  be  pressed,  since 
they  would  have  to  suffer  like  all  neutrals  resident  in  belligerent 
territory  in  time  of  war.  The  Government  said  that  it  could 
present  but  not  press  the  petitions  of  the  claimants  to  the  German 
Government.  One  of  the  traders  then  made  out  a  formal  petition 
to  the  German  Kaiser,  and  it  was  presented  to  the  German 
Government  by  the  English  ambassador  without  recommenda- 
tion. When  the  Germans  refused  to  pay  compensation  in  this 
case,  the  other  cases  fell  to  the  ground  and  no  payments  of  any 
kind  were  made.  The  Germans  never  presented  their  claims  for 
counter-compensation  in  behalf  of  the  German  firms. 

In  the  expansion  of  German  and  English  trade  into  the  interior 
questions  soon  arose  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  boundary 
agreement  that  had  been  made  in  April  and  May  of  1885,  when 
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the  terminus  of  the  boundary  was  fixed  at  a  point  marked  'Rapids' 
on  an  Admiralty  map.  The  coming  expedition  of  Flegel  into 
Nigeria  brought  up  a  serious  question.  Was  this  boundary  terminus 
the  easternmost  point  or  the  northernmost  point?  From  English 
representatives  in  Germany  came  the  information  in  June  1885 
that  the  supporters  of  Flegel  regarded  the  'Rapids'  as  the  eastern- 
most limit  of  that  boundary  line  and  reasoned  that  all  land  north 
of  its  latitude  and  east  of  its  longitude  was  res  nullius  and  open 
therefore  to  German  exploration  and  settlement.  The  English 
traders  in  the  region  did  not  want  German  competition  on  the 
Niger  and  the  Benue  Rivers  and  pointed  to  the  monopoly  of 
rights  they  had  acquired  by  treaty  with  the  natives.  When 
Germans  made  their  protests  against  such  exclusive  rights  to  Mr. 
Macintosh,  the  local  British  vice-consul,  they  found  him  function- 
ing in  his  alternative  capacity,  as  an  agent  of  the  National  African 
Company  determined  to  exclude  German  rivals.  The  Germans 
complained  that  the  English  interpreted  the  principle  of  freedom 
of  navigation  on  the  Niger,  a  principle  that  had  been  accepted  by 
the  Congo  Conference  at  Berlin  and  was  to  be  guaranteed  by  the 
English,  in  such  fashion  that  Germans  travelling  by  river  on  their 
way  to  the  Upper  Benue  found  it  impossible  to  land  for  provisions, 
water,  and  fuel  for  their  wood -burning  ships.  The  English  argued 
that  the  boundary  agreement  excluded  the  Germans  north  of  the 
latitude  where  the  'Rapids'  were  located.  In  England  Goldie- 
Taubman,  head  of  the  National  African  Company,  used  these 
German  efforts  in  Nigeria  as  arguments  to  persuade  the  Crown  to 
grant  the  company  a  charter. 

Bismarck  was  eager  to  have  the  question  solved  because  he 
feared  that  the  Flegel  expedition,  backed  by  German  colonial 
opinion  in  its  understanding  of  the  boundary  line,  would  involve 
Germany  in  very  serious  difficulties  with  the  English.  His  own 
interpretation  of  the  boundary  agreement  was  that  the  entire 
district  east  of  the  longitudinal  line  of  the  'Rapids'  was  open  to 
German  enterprise  and  that  England  had  bound  herself  not  to 
interfere  with  Germans  at  work  east  of  that  line  and  that  the 
Germans  had  bound  themselves  not  to  interfere  with  the  English 
west  of  it.    Nevertheless,  he  wanted  the  matter  clarified  in  order 
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to  avoid  complications.  The  rival  efforts  of  Englishmen  and  of 
Germans  to  get  treaties  with  natives  in  the  Benue  region  worried 
Bismarck,  who  had  had  enough  of  such  conflicts.  The  chancellor 
assured  the  English  that  he  would  not  ratify  any  treaties  made  by 
Flegel  contrary  to  the  boundary  agreement;  in  his  eagerness  to 
have  a  clearly  defined  boundary  east  of  the  'Rapids'  Bismarck 
was  willing  to  let  the  English  claim  territory  as  far  as  Ibi. 

The  English  were  in  no  such  haste  as  Bismarck  to  remove  doubts 
about  boundaries  in  the  interior.  It  is  clear  that  they  wanted  to 
delay  all  decisions  until  a  careful  study  had  been  made  of  the 
treaties  already  signed  or  shortly  to  be  signed  on  the  Upper 
Benue.  Early  definition  of  the  boundary  would  set  a  limit  to  the 
territorial  ambitions  of  Englishmen  at  work  on  the  Benue  and 
would  favour  the  Germans,  who  had  no  one  there.  Malet,  who 
succeeded  Ampthill  as  ambassador  at  Berlin,  was  informed  that 
the  National  African  Company  had  reached  Ibi  and  had  gone 
even  farther.  Foreign  Office  dispatches  to  Malet  indicate  clearly 
that  the  British  Government  wanted  the  National  African  Com- 
pany to  continue  its  work  and  wished  nothing  done  to  hinder  it 
at  a  time  when  it  had  no  rivals;  it  is  also  clear  that  the  Foreign 
Office  hoped  that  the  Germans  would  seek  a  land  route  by  way  of 
the  highlands  of  the  Cameroons  toward  Yola  on  the  Upper  Benue 
and  not  use  the  river  route.  While  the  English  delayed  doing 
anything  about  boundary  extensions,  Bismarck  pressed  hard  and 
repeatedly  for  such  a  boundary  line  beyond  the  'Rapids'.  He  told 
of  his  fear  of  possible  clashes  between  Germans  and  Englishmen 
in  the  interior;  it  was  not  intimated  that,  by  rushing  the  English 
into  a  definition  of  boundaries,  he  might  win  for  Germany  terri- 
tories where  no  German  explorer  had  established  any  claims. 
Obviously,  no  hint  of  such  a  motive  is  made  in  the  documents, 
which  merely  stress  the  fear  of  future  difficulties  if  no  boundary  line 
should  be  made  until  numerous  treaties  by  both  Englishmen  and 
Germans  rendered  the  situation  too  complex  for  a  simple  solution. 

It  was  only  after  English  traders  had  reached  Yola  on  the 
Upper  Benue  that  the  Foreign  Office  was  willing  to  have  the 
boundary  line  extended.  In  November  1885  Bismarck  was  in- 
formed of  the  English  willingness  to  prolong  the  boundary  line 
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from  the  'Rapids'  to  a  point  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Benue  east 
of  Yola.  Beyond  that  point  no  Hne  could  be  drawn  until  the  nature 
of  the  land  became  known.  In  the  summer  of  1886,  the  agreement 
was  finally  made  that  extended  the  boundary  to  Yola.^ 

Apparently  the  English  authorities  did  not  use  any  pressure  on 
the  National  African  Company  to  make  it  refrain  from  dis- 
criminatory treatment  of  Germans,  despite  the  commercial  agree- 
ment of  June  1885  and  despite  the  Act  of  the  Berlin  Conference, 
both  of  which  had  provided  for  equality  of  treatment.  Foreign 
Office  comments  written  on  German  communications  show  that 
there  were  in  England  a  recognition  of  the  justice  of  German 
charges  and  a  feeling  that  the  National  African  Company  should 
be  forced  to  abstain  from  any  action  inconsistent  with  the  fifth 
article  of  the  Congo  Act.  On  December  22nd,  1885,  the  Govern- 
ment sent  a  note  of  caution  on  this  point  to  the  company  telling 
of  German  charges  of  such  discriminatory  treatment  in  violation 
of  treaty  provisions.  The  reply  of  Goldie-Taubman  is  enlighten- 
ing. He  denied  any  differential  treatment  of  the  Germans  since 
Englishmen  were  treated  in  the  same  way;  he  admitted  that  the 
monopoly  rights  that  he  wanted  along  with  a  charter  for  his  com- 
pany could  not  be  granted  according  to  the  first  part  of  article 
five  of  the  Berlin  Treaty,  but  pointed  out  that  England's  agree- 
ment with  Germany  on  West  Africa  brought  into  application  only 
the  second  part  of  article  five;^  he  argued  that  the  provision  for 

^  This  agreement  was  arranged  in  notes  exchanged  by  Rosebery  and  Hatzfeldt 
July  27th,  1886,  and  August  2nd,  1886.  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  I,  pp.  220-1. 

^  England's  pledge  to  Germany  reads: 

'They  will  be  fully  prepared  to  apply  to  the  British  Protectorates  the  provisions 
of  the  second  paragraph  of  Article  V  of  the  Act  of  Berlin,  which  secures  protection 
to  the  persons  and  property  of  foreigners,  and  to  engage  that  there  shall  be  no 
differential  treatment  of  foreigners  as  to  settlement  or  access  to  the  markets,  it 
being  understood  that  the  regulation  of  these  questions  must  be  subject  to  adminis- 
trative dispositions  in  the  interests  of  commerce  and  order.'  From  a  dispatch  of 
Lord  Granville,  May  i6th,  1885,  to  Count  Miinster,  German  Ambassador  in 
London.  Hertslet's  Commercial  Treaties,  XVII  (London,  1890),  p.  80.  According 
to  the  same  volume  of  treaties  (p.  66)  Article  V  of  the  Act  of  Berlin  is  translated  as 
follows: 

'No  Power  which  exercises  or  shall  exercise  sovereign  rights  in  the  above- 
mentioned  regions  shall  be  allowed  to  grant  therein  a  monopoly  or  favour  of  any 
kind  in  matters  of  trade. 

'Foreigners,  without  distinction,  shall  enjoy  protection  of  their  persons  and 
property,  as  well  as  the  right  of  acquiring  and  transferring  movable  and  immovable 
possessions;  and  national  rights  and  treatment  in  the  exercise  of  their  professions.' 
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equality  of  treatment  inserted  in  the  agreement  with  Germany 
did  not  apply  to  the  Niger-Benue  region  because  that  agreement 
pertained  to  a  boundary  reaching  only  to  the  'Rapids',  beyond 
which  the  English  had  refused  in  1885  to  make  any  commitment, 
and  because,  if  England  were  to  grant  equality  of  treatment 
literally  according  to  the  German  interpretation  of  that  agree- 
ment, she  would  be  giving  the  Germans  far  more  than  they,  in 
their  much  smaller  region  below  that  line,  would  be  giving  to  the 
English.  He  maintained  also  that  the  Act  of  Berlin  provided  only 
that  Great  Britain  should  protect  foreigners  on  the  waters  of  the 
Niger  and  that  this  obligation  did  not  extend  to  terra  Jirma.  He 
ridiculed  the  charge  of  discrimination  against  Germany  by  the 
National  African  Company  by  saying  that  the  company  bought 
goods  in  Germany,  that  German  ships  were  chartered  by  the 
company,  and  that  Germans  held  company  shares,  which  were 
offered  in  the  open  market.  There  was  little  comfort  here  for  the 
Germans,  who  continued  to  experience  English  discrimination 
against  their  trade  on  the  Niger. 

The  boundary  settlement  in  the  spring  of  1 885  had  left  open  the 
future  status  of  Victoria,  making  its  cession  to  Germany  conditional 
on  an  eventual  agreement  between  the  German  Government  and 
the  Baptist  Missionary  Society.^  This  English  pledge  had  been 
secret.  When  Bismarck  found  how  obstinate  the  Baptists  were  in 
their  demands,  he  asked  Granville  (in  vain,  it  may  be  said)  to 
publish  this  pledge  in  the  hope  that  publication  would  bind  Eng- 
land more  firmly  and  make  negotiations  with  the  Baptists  easier. 
After  the  uprising  in  December  1 884  it  was  the  German  desire  to 
get  rid  of  all  English  missionary  activity  in  the  Cameroons;  for, 
after  the  abolition  of  the  English-controlled  court  of  equity,  it  was 
through  the  Baptists  that  English  influence  on  natives  was  greatest. 
Control  of  Victoria  was  desired,  because  its  possession  by  the 
English  broke  up  the  unity  of  the  German  colony. 

The  Baptist  missionaries  knew  quite  well  that  they  were  not 
welcome  residents.  If  they  wished  to  continue  their  work  on  the 
Cameroon  River,  it  was  necessary  to  rebuild  the  buildings  that  had 

^  This  unedifying  story  is  given  in  colonial  archives.  Acten  betreffend  Erwerb 
des  Eigentums  der  Baptisten  an  der  Ambas  Bai,  three  volumes. 
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been  destroyed  by  German  gunfire  in  December  1884.  Plans  for 
extending  their  work  in  the  hinterland  beyond  Victoria  were 
thwarted  by  the  cession  of  that  area  to  Germany.  More  and  more 
thought  was  given  to  a  transfer  of  missionary  activities  to  the 
Congo,  where  missionaries  had  been  at  work  for  some  time.  If  a 
suitable  arrangement  could  be  made  with  Germans  for  continuing 
the  work  begun  by  the  Baptists  in  the  Cameroons  and  for  repaying 
the  cost  of  land  and  other  property,  withdrawal  from  the  German 
colony  seemed  desirable. 

Efforts  were  made  in  Germany  to  persuade  mission  groups  to 
take  over  the  work  of  the  English  Baptists.  The  Konigsberger 
Missionsgesellschaft  was  approached  by  the  German  Government 
but  the  society  lacked  the  funds  necessary  to  purchase  the  property 
and  to  carry  on  the  work.  A  suggestion  to  the  Hamburg  traders 
that  they  purchase  the  land  of  the  Baptists  brought  from  their 
spokesman,  Adolf  Woermann,  the  frank  reply  that  the  presence 
of  the  English  missionaries  should  cause  no  anxiety;  the  English 
would  not  feel  at  home  in  a  German  colony,  and  would  soon  sell 
their  property  at  a  low  price  and  withdraw  of  their  own  accord. 
When  Dr.  Krauel  suggested  to  Woermann  that  he  assist  the 
Konigsberger  Missionary  Society  in  the  purchase  of  the  property, 
that  trader  answered  that  he  was  interested  only  in  trade,  not  in 
mission  buildings  and  gardens,  and  that  it  was  the  Government's 
responsibility  rather  than  that  of  private  persons  to  buy  the 
property. 

To  the  request  of  the  English  Government  for  information 
about  the  price  for  which  they  would  sell  the  property,  the  Baptists 
replied  that  Saker  had  paid  in  1858  the  sum  of  ^^2000,  which  at 
5  per  cent  gave  the  land  in  Victoria  a  value  of  ^4700;  the  build- 
ings in  Victoria  were  valued  at  ,(^7000.  German  traders  doubted 
that  ;;^2000  had  been  paid  originally  for  the  land  and  thought  that 
goods  worth  £^0  might  have  bought  it.  Why  land  had  to  be 
purchased  at  all  was  a  mystery  to  them,  since  even  in  1 885  it  was 
possible  to  get  land  from  the  natives  for  practically  nothing. 

In  a  long  letter  in  which  he  talked  about  all  these  questions 
Mr.  Baynes,  the  Baptist  secretary,  asked  his  Government  for  help 
in  getting  compensation  for  the  money  spent  by  the  mission  in  the 
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Gameroons  and  in  getting  from  Germany  a  pledge  to  respect  the 
religious  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  native  Baptists.  After  the 
German  Government  was  sounded  on  the  matter,  it  was  arranged 
that  Mr.  Baynes  should  deal  directly  with  authorities  in  Berlin. 
Germany  let  it  be  known,  however,  that  the  Government  would 
not  purchase  the  property  but  preferred  to  have  some  missionary 
group  in  Germany  or  the  Hamburg  traders  do  so. 

A  good  deal  of  impatience  developed  during  the  long  delay  in 
settling  the  question.  The  British  Government  was  impatient  be- 
cause, if  the  colony  of  Victoria  were  to  remain  in  British  hands,  a 
form  of  permanent  administration  had  to  be  set  up.  The  Baptists 
wanted  their  money  so  that  they  could  withdraw.  And  the  Ger- 
mans wanted  to  have  control  of  Victoria  to  round  out  their 
territory.  While  the  German  Government  was  trying  to  interest 
various  missionary  organizations  in  taking  over  the  Baptist  work, 
it  expressed  the  hope  that  the  English  Missionary  society  would 
reduce  the  price  of  £ii, yoo  sought  for  Victoria. 

It  was  not  until  the  spring  of  1886  that  hope  of  a  settlement 
appeared.  In  February  of  that  year  the  Easier  Mission,  after  send- 
ing representatives  to  Victoria  and  to  the  Gameroons  to  study  the 
possibility  of  undertaking  missionary  work  there,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  could  do  so.  During  this  long  delay  Mr.  Baynes  once 
intimated  that  the  Baptists  might  sell  their  land  to  other  powers  if 
Germany  would  not  buy  it.  In  their  negotiations  with  the 
Baptists  the  Basler  missionaries  said  that  they  were  interested  only 
in  the  buildings,  since  they  had  no  need  for  all  the  land  that  the 
Baptists  had  acquired  through  Saker's  purchase  in  1858.  At  last 
^(^2000  was  agreed  on  as  the  price  for  the  buildings;  those  in  the 
Gameroons  area  were  to  be  handed  over  with  the  payment  of  the 
first  thousand,  and  those  in  Victoria  when  the  second  thousand 
was  paid  and  the  sale  of  the  land  had  been  arranged  for. 

The  land  question  in  Victoria  remained  unsettled.  The  efforts 
of  the  Basler  Mission  to  interest  traders  in  the  purchase  met  with 
failure.  Having  no  use  whatsoever  for  the  land  which  the  Baptists 
wanted  to  sell,  the  Basler  Mission  said  that  ;^200  was  all  that  they 
could  give  for  it.  This  offer  was  rejected  by  the  Baptists,  who  pro- 
posed the  sale  of  Victoria  to  the  German  Government  for  ;{^3000 
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on  the  condition  that  the  buildings  go  to  the  Easier  Mission.  Mr. 
Baynes  said  that,  if  the  German  Government  failed  to  accept  this 
offer,  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  offer  the  land  to  an  English 
trading  company;  in  such  a  case,  the  understanding  already  made 
with  the  Easier  missionary  group  would  fall  to  the  ground  and 
Victoria  would  remain  Eritish  property,  although  owned  by  a 
trading  firm. 

To  keep  the  land  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  English  traders, 
the  German  Government  tried  again  to  persuade  commercial 
interests  to  take  over  the  land  while  the  Easier  Mission  took  over 
the  missionary  work.  When  the  traders  refused  a  second  time  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  matter,  it  was  suggested  that  perhaps 
some  of  the  wealthy  supporters  of  the  Easier  Mission  might  make 
contributions  of  money  to  enable  the  missionary  society  to  pur- 
chase the  property. 

It  was  not  until  September  gth,  1886,  that  an  arrangement  was 
made  between  Mr.  Eaynes  and  the  Easier  Mission  in  Eerlin  under 
the  auspices  of  the  German  Foreign  Office.  The  land  in  Victoria 
was  to  be  purchased  for  the  sum  of  ^^2000,  of  which  one  part  was 
to  be  paid  when  the  agreement  was  signed  and  the  other  part 
when  the  property  was  handed  over  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Easier  Mission.  Private  sources  contributed  funds  to  make  the 
purchase  possible.  What  part  the  German  Government  itself 
had  in  the  arrangement  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  It  is  known  that 
Dr.  Krauel  talked  with  representatives  of  the  Easier  Mission  before 
the  latter  saw  Mr.  Eaynes;  it  is  also  known  that  there  was  an 
understanding  between  the  German  Government  and  the 
missionary  society  for  the  equal  division  of  the  land  between  them. 
Governor  Soden  was  instructed  to  arrange  that  division  in  the 
Cameroons  and  to  sell  parcels  of  the  Government's  share  to  third 
parties.  It  is  possible  that  the  Government  was  doing  what  it  said 
it  could  not  do;  namely,  participating  in  the  actual  purchase  of 
the  land. 

In  the  meantime  Governor  Soden  was  studying  the  Eaptist  land 
claims  in  Victoria.  He  made  some  interesting  discoveries,  of 
which  one  was  that  in  1858  Saker  had  acquired  only  a  portion  of 
the  territory  which  the  Eaptists  had  been  claiming  as  their  pro- 
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perty.  In  the  light  of  this  fact  Soden  recommended  to  the  Easier 
Mission  that  it  hold  back  the  unpaid  money  or  in  some  other 
way  protect  its  interests  in  case  the  English  missionaries  should 
be  unable  to  present  proof  of  their  claims  to  the  property  being 
sold.  Later  Soden  reported  that  there  was  some  land  that  the 
Baptists  had  no  right  to  cede  to  the  Easier  Mission;  that  the  land 
that  they  had  a  right  to  sell  was  much  smaller  than  the  area  they 
claimed,  being  only  one-half  of  the  total.  The  governor  therefore 
thought  that  only  one-half  of  the  purchase  price  should  be  paid. 
He  also  pointed  out  that  English  missionaries  had  given  a  good 
deal  of  land  to  natives  for  plantations  and  that  these  gifts  reduced 
the  amount  of  land  that  could  properly  and  legally  be  sold. 

Learning  these  facts,  the  Easier  Mission  became  unwilling  to 
pay  the  £1000  that  remained.  In  November  1887  it  offered 
to  pay  5^500,  which  was  thought  adequate  for  the  land  that 
could  be  sold.  The  Eaptists  threatened  to  bring  the  whole  matter 
into  the  English  courts;  but  Eaynes  went  to  Easel  instead  and  there 
agreed  with  the  German  missionary  group  on  a  compromise  at 
5(^750.  Even  this  figure  underwent  a  change.  At  the  instance  of 
the  German  Government  the  Easier  Mission  asked  for  the  return 
of /j'14,  which  two  natives  had  paid  when  they  bought  land  from 
the  Eaptists.  Eaynes  paid  the  money,  but  he  denied  that  the 
Eaptist  Society  had  purposely  kept  secret  the  fact  that  Saker  had 
sold  this  land,  there  being  no  records  whatsoever  of  the  sale.  Even 
at  this  time,  fifty  years  after  these  events,  a  bitter  memory  of  the 
negotiations  with  the  Germans  remains  in  the  minds  of  the  English 
Baptist  Society.^ 

ARRANGEMENTS     WITH     FRANCE 

For  Bismarck's  success  in  acquiring  overseas  territory  in  1884 
French  support  had  been  necessary.  It  was  a  support  fairly  easy 
to  get  because  Ferry  was  in  power  and  because  France  had  many 

^  Difficulties  of  the  Germans  with  (Sir)  Harry  H.  Johnston,  who  as  British  consul 
caused  the  Germans  no  small  amount  of  worry  after  the  surrender  of  Victoria  by 
the  English,  are  related  in  German  documents,  Verwaltungssachen  33c.  No.  i. 
Acten  betreffend  die  Differenzen  mit  dem  englischen  Vice-Konsul  Johnston  in 
Victoria,  one  volume. 
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grievances  against  England  on  account  of  differences  over  the 

j  Congo  arrangement  between  England  and  Portugal,  over  in- 

,'  demnities  resulting  from  the  Alexandria  bombardment,  over  the 

I    Suez,  and  many  other  matters.    During  his  activities  in  West 

I    Africa  Nachtigal  was  under  strict  instruction  to  avoid  all  difficulty 

with  the  French,  who  had  been  informed  of  the  friendly  purposes 

of  the  mission.     When  Bismarck  learned   that  Nachtigal  had 

occupied  territory  where  the  French  had  already  established  claims 

he  immediately  assured  the  French  that  nothing  would  be  done 

contrary  to  French  interests.   Bismarck  knew  that  the  French  had 

made  a  treaty  with  King  Pass-All  of  Malimba  and  he  feared  the 

harmful  effect  on  France  of  German  treaties  made  at  points  along 

the  coast  between  this  point  and  French  Gabun. 

Discussion  of  boundaries  between  German  and  French  claims 
would  have  begun  in  the  fall  of  1 884  had  all  necessary  information 
regarding  their  respective  treaties  been  available  at  that  time. 
When  negotiations  could  proceed,  the  task  of  fixing  the  Cameroons' 
southern  boundary  with  France  was  delegated  to  Adolf  Woer- 
mann.  Interested  in  trade,  Woermann  opposed  the  new  and  high 
tariffs  that  the  French  applied  to  territories  coming  under  their 
protection.  He  even  questioned  the  validity  of  some  of  their 
treaties  on  the  coast.  During  the  Berlin  Congo  Conference 
Woermann  discussed  boundary  and  commercial  problems  with 
Courcel,  the  French  ambassador  in  Berlin,  who  cut  the  Gordian 
knot  by  the  surprising  suggestion  one  day  that  the  Campo  River 
be  made  the  boundary  between  rival  French  and  German  claims. 
Woermann  accepted  this  rather  favourable  proposal;  but  he 
worked  in  vain  to  get  the  French  to  apply  in  their  territories 
between  the  Campo  River  and  the  Benito  River  the  same  tariff 
rates  that  the  Germans  were  fixing  for  the  Cameroons. 

At  last,  December  24th,  1885,  the  treaty  with  France  was 
concluded.  Under  its  terms  the  Germans  renounced  in  favour  of 
France  all  the  sovereign  and  protective  rights  they  had  acquired 
^outh  of  the  Campo  River;  the  French  surrendered  similar  claims 
fof  their  own  north  of  that  river  boundary.  The  boundary  line 
'itself was  to  follow  the  Campo  River  to  10  degrees  east  longitude; 
from  that  point  the  line  was  to  continue  latitudinally  to  15  degrees 
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east  longitude.  The  only  commercial  arrangement  made  was 
that  there  should  be  freedom  of  trade  on  the  Campo  River,  which 
served  as  boundary.  To  Frenchmen  the  Cameroons  was  not 
nearly  so  important  as  the  other  parts  of  the  world  with  which 
this  treaty  dealt.  The  final  treaty  was  ratified  without  debate 
April  17th,  1886,  by  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  and 
July  5th,  1886,  by  the  Senate.  ^ 

It  was  an  unusual  diplomatic  situation  that  favoured  Bismarck 
when  he  decided  to  give  Germany's  overseas  market  the  kind  of 
protection  that  the  tariff  of  1879  gave  the  domestic  market. 
Ferry  of  France  was  friendly;  and  England,  sure  to  be  irritated  by 
a  new  German  policy  that  ran  athwart  English  interests  and  in- 
tentions in  the  Cameroons  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  was 
so  busily  engaged  by  other  grave  questions  that  she  lacked  the 
freedom  of  action  necessary  to  keep  Germany  in  check.  England 
had  to  yield  and  had  to  accept  Germany  as  a  rival  colonial  power. 
Bismarck  believed  that  the  step  he  took  to  protect  Germany's 
distant  trade  would  not  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  regular 
colonial  system,  which  he  warmly  disliked  because  it  added 
financial  and  military  burdens  to  the  great  ones  already  carried  by 
the  Fatherland.  The  chancellor  never  stated  why  he  believed  that 
overseas  trade  could  be  protected  by  the  occupation  of  territory 
without  leading  to  the  very  colonial  system  he  opposed  for 
Germany.  Granville  of  England  knew  better;  when  Herbert 
Bismarck  told  him  that  his  father  was  protecting  trade  and  not 
establishing  colonies,  his  answer  was,  'You  will  get  colonies,  all 
right'. 


^  An   account  of  later  boundary  negotiations   between   French  and   German 
territory  in  Equatorial  Africa  will  be  found  in  the  following  chapter. 
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EXPLORATIONS     IN     THE     GAMEROONS 

The  territory  actually  occupied  in  the  summer  of  1884  was 
confined  to  the  coastal  region;  but  there  was  no  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  Germans  to  restrict  their  interest  to  that  narrow  strip 
of  land.  From  the  very  beginning  the  Germans  were  afraid  of 
being  shut  off  from  the  interior  and  its  trade  by  the  English,  whose 
treaty-making  activities  directed  by  that  purpose  have  been 
described  in  the  preceding  chapter.  It  had  long  been  known  that 
the  goods  sought  by  the  white  men  on  the  coast  came  from  the 
interior,  brought  out  by  the  Duala  traders  in  the  Gameroon  River 
area  or  by  other  monopolists  of  the  middleman's  trade  at  other 
points.  For  years  it  had  been  the  wish  of  European  traders  to 
free  themselves  of  these  profiteering  middlemen  and  to  have 
direct  commercial  contact  with  the  interior.  The  demands  made 
on  the  German  Government  to  open  the  interior  were,  therefore, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  mere  curiosity  about  geography; 
they  were  made  by  German  traders  with  far  more  tangible  objects 
in  mind  than  that. 

The  value  of  Adamaua,  the  name  given  to  the  extensive  region 
of  the  hinterland  lying  north  and  south  of  the  Benue  River,  had 
been  known  to  German  traders  for  many  years,  not  only  by  reason 
of  the  goods  that  came  from  that  region  but  also  from  the  reports 
made  by  the  explorers  who  had  been  there.  In  the  1850's  Barth 
had  worked  in  the  interior  for  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of 
London.  In  the  'sixties  G.  Rohlfs  and  in  the  years  1869-73  Gustav 
Nachtigal  had  explored  those  lands  and  reported  on  their  value. 
In  1879  and  later  in  1882-83  Flegel,  German  explorer  and  trader, 
had  entered  Adamaua  by  way  of  the  Niger  and  Benue  Rivers,  and 
was  so  much  impressed  by  the  opportunities  for  trade  that  he 
sought  to  organize  a  German  trading  company  for  its  exploitation. 

The  interior  of  the  Cameroons  assumed  an  exaggerated  im- 
portance and  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  German  traders  because  of 
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the  reports  of  the  huge  profits  made  by  the  natives  who  had  the 
monopoly  of  the  middleman's  trade  or  ^wischenhandel,  as  the  Ger- 
mans called  it.  In  their  acceptance  of  German  rule  in  1884  the 
Duala  monopolists  had  no  intention  of  surrendering  this  profitable 
trade  to  the  white  man;  its  protection  from  white  interference  was 
assured  in  the  treaty  made  with  the  German  traders  and  later  rati- 
fied by  Nachtigal.  It  is  quite  certain  that,  in  their  desire  to  protect 
this  trade,  the  Duala  rulers  would  have  rejected  Hewett's  proposed 
treaty,  had  the  English  consul  arrived  earlier  than  Nachtigal.  The 
great  profits  in  the  trade  were  contributed  by  the  natives  in  the 
hinterland  and  by  the  whites  on  the  coast.  It  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  Duala  people  gave  up  their  primitive  agri- 
culture and  all  other  forms  of  economic  activity  for  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  that  trade.  As  a  consequence,  they  had  come  to 
depend  in  very  large  measure  on  imported  foods,  which  they 
bought  from  the  white  traders.  Assisted  by  the  jungle  and  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  routes  into  the  hinterland,  the  monopolists  could 
with  ease  prevent  whites  from  getting  access  to  the  interior  markets 
unless  they  were  accompanied  by  a  military  escort.  Superior 
weapons  acquired  by  trade  with  the  white  men  assured  the 
monopolists  of  means  to  keep  natives  of  the  interior  from  reaching 
the  coast  for  direct  trade  with  the  whites.  The  first  Europeans  to 
break  through  into  the  interior  had  much  to  say  about  the  low 
costs  of  palm  products  and  ivory  as  compared  with  the  prices  paid 
to  the  Duala  middlemen  on  the  coast.  And  it  was  not  long  before 
the  Germans  regretted  their  promise  to  Kings  Bell  and  Akwa  about 
the  protection  of  their  trade.  How  to  circumvent  that  trade 
became  more  and  more  the  talk  of  the  traders. 

With  the  passing  of  time  other  factors  were  to  make  the  interior 
appear  even  more  valuable.  In  the  'nineties,  when  plantations 
were  being  developed  by  the  white  men,  the  shortage  of  labour  for 
the  plantations  directed  attention  toward  the  interior  as  a  source 
of  labour-supply.  Workers  were  also  needed  as  porters,  since  the 
human  back  was  the  only  means  of  transportation  supplied  by 
nature  in  that  part  of  the  world.  When  it  was  learned  later  that 
a  good  deal  of  the  trade  of  the  interior,  kept  from  flowing  to  the 
whites  on  the  coast  by  the  native  monopoly  and  by  natural 
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barriers,  went  north  to  the  advantage  of  the  English  in  Nigeria  or 
south  to  the  advantage  of  the  French  in  the  Upper  Congo  region, 
Germans  redoubled  their  efforts  to  get  that  trade  for  themselves. 
The  control  exercised  by  the  French  over  the  Congo  and  by  the 
English  over  the  Niger-Benue  system,  despite  international 
accords  declaring  those  streams  free  to  all  navigation,  made  it 
necessary  for  the  Germans  to  give  up  hopes  of  using  those  rivers 
as  routes  into  the  interior  and  to  discover  direct  overland  routes 
from  the  coast  in  order  to  effect  a  diversion  of  that  trade  into 
German  hands.  Efforts  were  made  to  persuade  native  traders  in 
the  interior  to  bring  their  goods  to  the  coast  instead  of  taking 
them  north  or  south  to  the  English  or  French. 

It  was  no  easy  task  to  discover  the  best  routes  into  the  hinter- 
land and  to  construct  roads  to  facilitate  commercial  intercourse.  ^ 
The  costs  were  far  too  great  for  private  trading  companies  to 
bear.  The  three  or  four  rivers  coming  from  the  interior  were 
navigable  for  only  a  few  miles,  since  mountain  barriers  created 
falls  that  prevented  approach  by  water.  Natives  with  monopolies 
to  defend  fought  bitterly  against  efforts  to  deprive  them  of  their 
trade.  Only  with  the  aid  of  soldiers  could  a  way  into  the  interior 
be  kept  open.  Even  then,  there  was  much  fighting,  for  not  a  year 
went  by  without  violent  clashes  between  natives  and  traders.  The 
costs  of  these  military  expeditions  with  their  hundreds  of  native 
carriers  were  so  great  that  the  Government  had  repeatedly  to  ask 
the  Reichstag  for  funds,  the  appropriation  of  which  almost  always 
precipitated  bitter  debate  because  of  the  Socialist  and  Centrist 
opposition  to  imperialism  and  its  costs.  To  meet  this  doctrinaire 
opposition  devices  of  various  kinds  had  to  be  used;  such  appropria- 
tions were  said  to  be  for  scientific  purposes  or  to  crush  slave  trade 
in  the  interior.  Traders  tried  to  get  missionaries  settled  in  the 
interior  so  that  the  military  protection  given  them  and  their 
humanitarian  work  would  be  available  for  traders  venturing 
inland. 

Flegel  and  Staudinger  had  worked  in   1885  to  get  into  the 

^  Detailed  references  to  the  explorations  in  the  Cameroons  are  omitted  since  they 
come  from  widely  scattered  sources  in  the  many  volumes  of  Die  Deutsche  Kolonial- 
zeitung,  Das  Deutsche  Kolonialblatt,  and  the  Mittheilungen  von  Forschungsreisenden 
und  Gelehrten  aus  den  deutschen  Schutzgebieten. 
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hinterland  by  way  of  the  Niger  and  Benue  Rivers,  only  to  be 
thwarted  in  their  labours  by  Bismarck's  treaty  of  1886  with 
England  extending  to  Yola  the  boundary  between  English  and 
German  territories.  This  decision  forced  the  Germans  to  limit  their 
earliest  activity  to  the  coastal  regions  and  to  find  overland  routes 
thence  into  the  interior.  Early  explorations  by  the  Germans 
were  near  the  coast.  ^  In  this  work  in  1884-85  Nachtigal  employed 
two  Swedes,  Knutson  and  Valdau,  whose  knowledge  of  the  country 
near  Mt.  Cameroon  made  them  valuable  agents  of  Germany  in 
the  treaty-making  contest  with  Consul  White  and  Rogozinski. 
Buchner,  who  represented  the  German  Government  in  the 
Cameroons  for  nearly  one  year,  and  Hugo  Zoller,  a  German 
journalist  employed  by  the  Kolner  ^eitung,  explored  and  made 
treaties  in  the  hinterland  of  Duala  toward  the  mountains.^  In 
December  1885  Governor  Soden  sent  Puttkamer  and  Krabbes  to 
study  Mt.  Cameroon  and  to  establish  relations  with  the  tribes  there 
by  informing  them  that  the  Germans  were  now  in  control  of  their 
country  and  to  give  chieftains  flags  as  symbols  of  the  German 
authority  they  were  to  exercise  in  the  future.  On  this  trip  Putt- 
kamer raised  the  German  flag  at  Buea,  which,  by  reason  of  its 
location  on  the  slope  of  Mt.  Cameroon  and  for  its  excellent  climate, 
was  later  to  become  the  capital  of  the  German  colony.  The 
people  here  were  told  that  their  treaty  with  Rogozinski  was  no 
longer  valid  by  virtue  of  the  understanding  between  England  and 
Germany  and  that  the  whole  mountain  as  well  as  the  people  had 
become  German.  A  German  geologist  named  Schwarz  worked 
in  the  region  beyond  Mt.  Cameroon  in  the  winter  of  1885-86.' 
Another  explorer  was  Zintgraff,  who  in  1886-87  explored  the 
country  that  lay  between  the  sources  of  the  Cameroon  River  and 
the  Rio  del  Rey.  Wherever  the  Germans  went,  they  held  palavers 
with  the  natives,  informed  them  of  their  new  duties,  gave  them 
flags  as  symbols  of  German  rule,  settled  disputes,  gave  recognition 

^  For  explorations  in  the  interior  during  the  years  1885-94  see  archives,  Geo- 
graphie  und  Kartographie  ic.  No.  i.  Acten  betreffend  die  Erforschung  der  Hinter- 
lander  von  Kamerun,  four  volumes. 

*  Hugo  Zoller,  Forschungsreisen  in  der  deutschen  Kolonie  Kamerun  (3  vols.,  Berlin 
and  Stuttgart,  1885-86). 

'  Bernhard  Schwarz,  Kamerun:  Reise  in  die  Hinterlande  der  Kolonie  (Leipzig, 
i886). 
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to  chieftains,  and  warned  them  that  henceforth  they  had  no  right 
to  put  any  person  to  death. 

These  earUest  explorations  had  interesting  results.  The  discovery 
that  the  lower  slopes  of  Mt.  Cameroon  had  a  rich  soil  suitable  for 
plantations  made  the  Germans  resent  more  than  ever  the  fact  that 
Victoria,  still  in  English  hands,  barred  easy  access  to  the  mountain. 
It  was  also  learned  that  Rio  del  Rey  was  no  river,  a  discovery 
that  made  necessary  a  clearer  definition  of  the  boundary  line 
between  German  and  English  possessions.  Germans  found  they 
had  reason  to  suspect  the  activities  of  Sir  Harry  H.  Johnston 
among  the  natives  in  what  was  claimed  to  be  German  territory. 
The  presence  of  English  traders  in  the  area  behind  Mt.  Cameroon 
was  displeasing  to  the  Germans,  who  tried  to  interest  German 
traders  in  the  exploitation  of  the  region.  The  effort  was  made  in 
vain,  for  the  latter  had  no  desire  to  trade  where  they  would  have 
to  meet  the  competition  of  Calabar  native  monopolists  or  of 
English  traders  and  where  the  exact  boundaries  between  English 
and  German  claims  had  not  been  marked. 

These  early  explorations  did  not  touch  the  real  hinterland  of 
the  colony.  Since  the  German  Government  at  home  discouraged 
efforts  to  exploit  the  hinterland  by  way  of  the  Niger  in  competi- 
tion with  the  English  or  by  way  of  the  Congo  in  competition  with 
the  French,  Governor  Soden  felt  that  the  best  policy  was  to  work 
gradually  from  the  coast  toward  the  interior  and  to  establish 
friendly  relations  with  the  native  kings  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. Some  German  traders  did  not  like  this  cautious  policy, 
having  a  preference  for  the  speedy  opening  of  the  interior  to 
trade;  they  wanted  the  Government  to  send  in  expeditions;  they 
stood  ready  to  aid,  but  only  with  advice.  Money  they  would  not 
give,  although  they  offered  to  sell  the  Government  at  cost  what- 
ever goods  it  needed  in  its  dealings  with  the  natives.  It  was  aid 
of  such  qualified  sort  that  the  governor  wondered  whether  it 
might  not  better  be  labelled  'good  business'. 

From  what  place  the  best  route  into  the  interior  could  be  found 
was  a  matter  of  some  debate.  The  first  one  to  have  a  plan  was 
Zintgraff,  who  had  already  been  exploring  near  Mt.  Cameroon 
and  who  always  had  plans  for  everything  to  the  irritation  of 
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colonial  officials.  In  1887  he  worked  out  a  scheme  for  a  line  of 
stations  running  into  the  interior  by  way  of  the  high  plateau 
beyond  the  mountain,  where  he  thought  an  excellent  road  could 
be  made  for  trading  caravans.  Such  a  route,  he  reasoned,  would 
draw  native  trade  from  the  interior  to  the  coast.  All  the  details 
with  estimates  of  costs  were  worked  out  and  presented  to  Bismarck. 
The  great  costs  of  the  proposal  naturally  turned  the  Government 
against  it;  but  permission  was  given  to  Zintgraff  to  establish  one 
of  the  proposed  stations  at  Barombi,  not  far  from  the  Mungo 
River.  Zintgraff  hoped  that  this  station  would  become  a  centre  of 
scientific  research  and  of  trade  with  the  interior  and  that  Germans 
stationed  here  might  persuade  natives  of  the  interior  to  carry  their 
goods  to  the  coast.  Later,  in  1889,  and  farther  in  the  interior, 
Zintgraff  founded  another  station,  at  Bali,  where  he  swore  'blood 
friendship'  with  the  native  king,  who  promised  to  supply  workers 
and  soldiers  for  German  needs.  From  Bali  late  in  1889  Zintgraff 
made  a  hazardous  journey  over  the  highlands  to  Ibi  on  the  Benue 
River.  He  was  lost  to  the  world  for  seven  months,  during  which  it 
was  believed  that  he  had  been  killed  by  natives.  On  this  trip  he 
made  efforts  to  enter  Adamaua;  but  he  was  checked  by  hostile 
natives  who  would  not  allow  him  passage  through  their  territory. 

Not  to  be  defeated  by  black  man  or  white,  Zintgraff  wrote  in 
April  1890  to  Chancellor  Gaprivi  to  urge  that  a  German  agent 
under  the  consul  in  Lagos  be  stationed  at  Yola  on  the  Benue.  Later 
he  had  plans  for  an  expedition  to  go  to  the  Schari  River.  He  did 
most  of  his  work,  however,  near  Bali,  where  he  had  the  support  of 
the  trading  firm  of  Jantzen  &  Thormahlen.  Here  he  committed 
the  serious  mistake  of  arming  two  thousand  natives,  who  were  to 
aid  him  in  an  expedition  into  Adamaua.  This  venture  was  never 
carried  out;  instead,  in  troubles  that  later  broke  out  these  very 
guns  were  used  in  expelling  the  Germans  from  this  part  of  the 
Cameroons.  By  1894  the  Germans  had  to  give  up  all  thought  of 
getting  into  the  interior  by  this  northern  overland  route  and 
attention  was  turned  to  possible  routes  farther  south. 

While  Zintgraff  was  busy  with  his  schemes  in  the  north,  Kund 
and  Tappenbeck,  whose  names  had  already  become  known 
because  of  their  Congo  explorations,  were  at  work  in  the  south. 
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They  made  their  first  trip  into  the  interior  in  1888,  only  to  be 
driven  back  by  a  shortage  of  food  and  by  the  opposition  of  the 
Bakoko  people,  who  were  to  fight  Germans  many  years  in  defence 
of  their  monopoly  of  trade  between  the  interior  and  the  coast. 
A  later  expedition  resulted  in  discoveries  that  reveal  much  about 
the  generally  prevailing  ignorance  of  African  geography. 
Explorers  found  that  the  Sannaga  River  and  the  Njong  River 
were  not  open  to  navigation  and  that  the  Benue  River  and  the 
Congo  River  were  farther  away  from  the  coast  than  people  had 
believed.  They  erected  a  station  at  Jaunde  on  the  high  plateau  of 
the  interior  at  a  distance  of  twenty-two  days'  journey  from  the 
coast.  It  was  the  first  German  centre  in  the  interior  of  the 
Gameroons  and,  in  time,  became  a  most  important  post  as  a 
bulwark  against  advancing  Islam,  as  a  centre  of  trade,  as  a  point 
for  sending  expeditions  in  all  directions  into  the  interior,  and  as  a 
place  for  tapping  the  trade  of  the  interior  and  diverting  its  flow 
from  the  English  in  the  north  and  the  French  in  the  south  to  the 
Germans  on  the  coast. 

Expeditions  into  the  interior  were  few  because  the  home  Govern- 
ment was  unwilling  to  ask  a  hostile  Reichstag  for  the  huge  funds 
necessary.  Traders  were  not  satisfied  with  the  slow  progress  being 
made;  so  thought  was  given  to  schemes  for  speeding  up  the  con- 
quest of  the  interior  without  burdening  the  home  Government  too 
much.  To  the  ap:'gument  of  the  colonial  opposition  that  traders 
as  the  beneficiaries  of  these  expeditions  should  bear  the  costs  the 
German  trading  houses  had  objections.  The  firms  of  Woermann 
and  Jantzen  &  Thormahlen  expressed  great  unwillingness  to 
explore  the  interior  so  long  as  rival  traders,  white  and  black, 
followed  them  and  deprived  them  of  the  trade  for  which  they 
were  asked  to  make  these  sacrifices.  Even  the  rivalry  between 
these  two  firms  was  a  problem  that  made  co-operation  difficult 
when  not  impossible.  In  a  letter  to  Bismarck  in  April  1889 
Woermann  said  that  for  a  grant  of  exclusive  trading  rights  in  a 
clearly  defined  region  on  the  Upper  Malimba  (or  Sannaga) 
River  he  would  open  a  station  at  Edea,  would  seek  to  develop 
trade  with  the  interior,  and  would  even  make  efforts  to  have  the 
soil  cultivated.  From  explorers'  reports  he  thought  he  had  reason 
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to  believe  that  the  area  offered  great  commercial  possibilities, 
which  had  not  been  developed  because  no  trading  firm  had 
wanted  to  bear  the  large  costs  needed  to  open  the  region  merely  to 
have  rivals  step  in  and  deprive  the  pioneers  of  the  trade  to  which 
their  sacrifices  entitled  them.  If  such  a  monopoly  were  granted 
for  a  period  of  years,  Woermann  said  that  he  would  be  willing  to 
pay  an  export  tax  on  the  goods  sent  out  from  his  exclusive  zone  in 
addition  to  the  import  duties  he  was  already  paying  on  goods 
coming  to  his  firm  in  the  colony.  ^ 

The  issue  placed  before  the  German  Government  by  this 
Hamburg  trader  was  a  difficult  one  in  view  of  the  wiitten  promise 
given  to  England  in  the  summer  of  1885  that  there  would  be 
freedom  of  trade  without  discrimination  against  anyone. 
Kusserow,  the  Prussian  representative  in  Hamburg  who  handled 
Berlin's  negotiations  with  the  Hamburg  traders,  decided  after  a 
conference  with  them  that  the  principle  of  freedom  of  trade  would 
not  be  violated  if  monopolies  of  the  kind  sought  by  Woermann 
were  made  equally  available  to  all  traders  in  the  colony.  Lengthy 
discussion  in  the  colony  and  in  Berlin  led  eventually  to  decrees 
permitting  such  monopolies  to  those  who  desired  them  and  to 
the  granting  of  those  asked  for  by  Woermann  and  Jantzen  & 
Thormahlen.  The  areas  for  the  exercise  of  these  exclusive  rights 
were  defined  and  the  Government  promised  the  two  firms  to 
keep  out  rivals. 

After  getting  these  monopolies  the  two  German  firms  decided 
to  send  a  trading  caravan  into  the  interior  with  Curt  Morgen.^ 
As  successor  of  the  explorer  Tappenbeck,  he  had  been  in  Jaunde, 
where  a  German  botanist  named  Zenker  was  sole  representative 
of  German  authority.  The  latter,  for  long  periods  cut  off  from  the 
coast  by  the  hostile  Bakoko,  had  made  a  name  for  himself  at  this 
solitary  island  station.  He  had  married  a  native  woman  by  whom 
he  had  several  children,  had  worked  tactfully  to  get  and  to  keep 
the  good  will  of  the  Jaunde  people,  and  had  made  excellent  studies 

^  The  account  of  these  trade  monopolies  is  found  in  the  German  colonial  archives, 
Handels-  und  Schiffahrtssachen,  3c.  No.  8.  Acten  betreffend  die  Ertheilung 
ausschliesslicher  Berechtigungen  im  Schutzgebiet  von  Kamerun,  three  volumes. 

*  German  colonial  archives,  Verwaltungssachen  12c.  No.  i.  Volume  II,  October 
loth,  1889 — October  nth,  1891. 
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of  the  native  languages  and  of  the  plant  and  animal  life  in  the 
surrounding  country.  It  was  in  April  1890  that  Morgen  was 
commissioned  by  the  governor  to  open  a  way,  over  the  opposition 
of  native  monopolists,  for  white  traders  and  for  the  trading 
caravan  being  equipped  by  the  two  German  trading  houses. 
The  latter  wanted  access  to  the  huge  stocks  of  ivory  reported  in 
store  at  Jaunde  and  in  Ngila,  a  town  farther  north.  To  avert  all 
possibility  of  dispute  on  this  mission,  the  traders  worked  out  a 
rigid  agreement  affecting  their  special  interests;  they  had  also  an 
understanding  with  Morgen,  to  whom  was  given  the  absolute 
command  of  the  expedition.  The  caravan  returned  late  in  1890 
with  a  good  deal  of  ivory;  but  it  had  failed  to  purchase  any  at 
Ngila,  whose  king  was  too  busy  with  war  to  have  time  for  trade. 
Morgen  went  on  beyond  Jaunde  and  arrived,  at  length,  at  Ibi  on 
the  Benue,  having  passed  through  the  important  native  cities  of 
Ngila,  Joko,  Tibati,  and  Banjo  in  Adamaua.^  This  expedition 
gave  the  Germans  their  first  re^jjcrinwl edge  of  inner  Cameroons. 
Morgen's  efforts  to  establish  German  control  in  the  area  by  asking 
the  Moslem  princes  to  accept  German  flags  met  with  the  reply 
that  no  such  relation  could  be  entered  into  without  the  prior 
approval  of  the  Emir  of  Yola,  who  was  the  feudal  overlord  of  these 
rulers  of  Adamaua  and  was,  in  turn,  vassal  to  the  Sultan  of 
Sokoto  in  north-western  Nigeria.  For  the  first  time  the  Germans 
realized  to  what  degree  England  might  interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  the  hinterland  of  the  Cameroons  by  direct  control  of  Yola  and 
Sokoto  and  by  her  indirect  control  of  the  princes  of  Adamaua. 

Just  when  the  Germans  learned  of  the  importance  of  Yola 
and  of  English  influence  there,  it  was  also  discovered  that  the 
French  were  hard  at  work  establishing  territorial  claims  between 
the  Congo  River  and  Lake  Tschad.^  French  treaties  here  would 
set  a  limit  to  German  expansion  in  the  hinterland  of  the  Cameroons. 
In  the  summer  of  1890  the  French  and  English  made  an  agree- 
ment   defining   their   respective   boundaries    near   the    Tschad. 

^  C.  Morgen,  Dutch  Kamerun  von  Slid  nach  Nord  (Leipzig,  1893). 

^  German  fears  of  the  French  are  evident  in  the  material  from  the  colonial 
archives,  Grenz-  und  Vermessungssachen  ic.  No.  i.  Akten  betreflfend  die  Abgren- 
zung  der  Interessenspharen  im  Nigerbecken  und  im  Hinterlande  von  Kamerun. 
Verhandlungen  mit  England  und  Frankreich,  nine  volumes,  1890-93. 
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By  now  it  was  clear  that  the  French  were  becoming  unusually 
active  in  the  colonial  sphere.  At  home  French  colonial  opinion 
was  being  organized  with  the  formation  in  November  1890  of 
the  Comite  de  FAfrique  Fran^aise;  in  Central  Africa  expeditions 
were  being  undertaken  or  planned  under  such  leaders  as  Gholet, 
Mizon,  Grampel,  Monteil,  Dybowski,  Maistre,  Brazza,  and 
others. 

The  only  officially  defined  boundary  between  French  and  Ger- 
man territory  was  the  Gameroons'  southern  one,  running  up  the 
Gampo  River  and  ending  ultimately  at  15  degrees  east  longitude. 
The  Germans  were  eager  to  extend  their  territorial  acquisitions 
beyond  this  theoretical  eastern  boundary,  but  the  fear  was  now 
real  that  the  French  would  prevent  such  expansion.  In  fact  it  was 
possible  that  the  French  might  establish  claims  west  of  that  1 5- 
degree  line.  Golonial  opinion  in  Germany  began  to  bestir  itself 
when  it  was  realized  that  the  best  German  claims  in  this  region 
fell  280  kilometres  short  of  15  degrees  east  longitude. 

Steps  were  now  taken  to  establish  claims  in  the  eastern  hinter- 
land of  the  Gameroons.  There  began  what  The  Times  of  London 
called  a  'race  for  the  Tschad',  in  which  the  participants  were 
France,  England,  and  Germany.  The  head  of  the  colonial 
administration  in  Germany,  Dr.  Kayser,  wanted  to  send  out  an 
expedition  to  establish  claims  for  Germany  and  to  get  a  footing 
on  the  Tschad,  which  exerted  a  mysterious  attraction  on  European 
powers.  He  talked  matters  over  with  the  inventive  ZintgrafF, 
who  had  a  scheme  for  an  expedition  to  the  Schari  River,  which 
flowed  into  the  Tschad.  Zintgraff  estimated  the  costs  of  such  an 
expedition  at  300,000  marks;  but  Ghancellor  Gaprivi,  quite 
indifferent  to  colonial  ventures,  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
an  enterprise  that  was  to  be  so  costly  and  could  have  no 
immediate  returns.  The  chancellor  was  willing  to  spend  only  very 
small  sums  on  Africa.  Governor  Zimmerer  in  the  Gameroons  could 
see  no  value  in  an  expedition  to  the  Tschad,  which,  he  felt,  would 
merely  quiet  a  certain  body  of  opinion  in  Germany  and  have  no 
other  advantage. 

Kayser,  the  head  of  the  Golonial  Division  of  the  German 
Foreign   Office,   wanted   an  expedition  sent  to  the  Tschad   to 
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establish  claims;  he  also  wanted  roads  and  stations  constructed  in 
the  interior  of  the  Cameroons  to  make  travel  easy  and  safe.  Con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  getting  necessary  funds,  he  apparently 
decided  to  avoid  asking  the  Reichstag  for  grants  and  went  ahead 
with  arrangements  for  a  secret  loan  from  the  Hamburg  traders, 
who  would  be  almost  the  sole  beneficiaries  of  the  scheme,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  these  aims .  The  Kaiser  was  to  borrow  the  money 
in  the  name  of  the  Cameroons  and  future  levies  on  that  colony's 
budgets  were  to  repay  the  loan.  Had  the  plan  succeeded,  the 
Reichstag  would  have  lost  a  good  deal  of  its  control  over  colonial 
finances.  But  the  secret  got  out.  The  Reichstag  thereupon  made 
a  loan  to  the  Cameroons,  but  made  certain  that  no  such  trick  in 
the  future  should  deprive  it  of  its  functions. 

Now  that  funds  were  available  steps  were  taken  to  send  out  an 
expedition  in  1 89 1 .  Morgen  was  selected  as  best  fitted  to  command 
it;  but  illness  in  his  family  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  accept 
the  charge.  The  command  was  then  given  to  Gravenreuth. 
He  was  an  officer  who  had  had  some  experience  in  East  Africa 
and  was  at  the  point  of  leading  an  expedition  into  southern 
Cameroons  to  put  down  rebellion  and  to  establish  German  control 
with  the  aid  of  several  hundred  Dahomans,  whom  he  had 
purchased  from  a  king  in  Dahomey.  The  latter  had  captured 
them  and  was  fattening  them  for  sacrificial  slaughter  when  Graven- 
reuth arrived  in  search  of  possible  soldiers  for  his  campaign.  Before 
starting  on  the  Tschad  expedition,  Gravenreuth  let  himself  be  per- 
suaded to  lead  troops  against  the  rebellious  Buea  people;  and  in  this 
campaign  he  was  killed  in  November  1891.  The  command  of  the 
Tschad  mission  was  then  given  to  Ramsay,  who  never  got  started 
because  he  felt  he  did  not  have  sufficient  soldiers  and  carriers 
for  such  an  undertaking.  Lack  of  funds  and  men  likewise  made 
it  impossible  for  Ramsay  to  carry  out  an  expedition  into  south- 
eastern Cameroons. 

Ramsay  placed  the  blame  for  the  failure  of  the  Tschad  plans 
on  both  Chancellor  Caprivi  and  Governor  Zimmerer,  whose  lack 
of  interest  resulted  in  Germany's  having  no  valid  claims  in  the 
far  interior  at  the  time  boundary  negotiations  began  with  the 
French.  The  governor  wanted  to  save  money  and  was  quite  con- 
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tent  to  confine  activity  in  the  Cameroons  to  the  region  of  the  coast 
only;  he  felt  that  efforts  to  establish  control  in  the  interior  should 
be  very  slow  and  gradual  so  that  native  hostility  would  not  be 
aroused.  There  were  others  who  similarly  preferred  the  method 
of  peaceful  penetration  with  missionaries  preceding  the  trader. 
Woermann  shared  those  ideas,  and  one  of  the  interesting  phases 
of  his  Cameroons  activity  was  his  aid  to  German  Catholics  in 
beginning  their  missionary  activity  at  Edea,  where  he  had  a 
factory. 

Thus  it  was  largely  the  indifference  of  Caprivi  and  Zimmerer 
that  accounted  for  Germany's  lack  of  territorial  claims  in  the 
hinterland.  The  French  in  the  meantime  had  been  exploring  a 
good  deal.  By  1893  it  seemed  likely  that  the  Cameroons'  eastern 
frontier  would  be  determined  by  a  straight  line  running  from 
Yola  in  the  north  to  the  easternmost  point  of  the  southern 
boundary  at  15  degrees  east  longitude.  Some  feared  that  the 
French  might  establish  valid  claims  even  west  of  that  line.  There 
was  reason  for  worry  in  the  summer  of  1893,  when  both  England 
and  France  began  talking  to  Germany  about  defining  boundaries. 
Several  German  expeditions  were  then  engaged  in  efforts  to 
establish  claims  for  Germany  in  anticipation  of  these  boundary 
negotiations,  especially  with  France.  A  private  expedition,  under 
the  command  of  Uechtritz,  had  been  sent  out  by  the  Colonial 
Society  in  an  effort  to  get  for  Germany  by  treaty  those  legal 
claims  for  which  an  indifferent  Government  had  been  unwilling 
to  make  any  sacrifices.  High  hopes  were  held  that  this  expedition 
would  get  far  into  the  interior  and  succeed  in  winning  large  areas 
of  territory  for  the  Cameroons.  But  the  French  were  also  actively 
engaged  in  treaty-making  with  natives  and  had  gained  conces- 
sions in  Yola  that  proved  very  disturbing  to  both  Germans  and 
English. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Germany  that  at  this  moment  the  oppor- 
tunity came  for  defining  boundaries  with  England  beyond  Yola. 
In  these  negotiations,  which  began  in  the  summer  of  1893,  there 
was  some  dispute  about  Yola,  whose  emir  controlled  Adamaua 
through  his  vassals  and  which  had  great  advantages  for  both 
the  English  and  the  Germans.    The  Germans  made  no  great 
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fight  for  the  possession  of  this  town,  because  of  the  compensating 
advantages  offered  by  the  treaty.  By  extending  the  boundary 
from  Yola  to  the  Tschad,  this  agreement  constituted  a  recognition 
of  German  claims  in  a  region  where  no  explorers  had  been  and 
where  no  treaties  with  natives  existed. 

Regrettable  as  Yola's  loss  was  for  Germany,  it  was  a  triumph 
to  have  claims  to  territory  as  far  as  the  Tschad.  In  1886,  when  the 
boundary  with  Nigeria  was  extended  to  Yola,  the  Germans 
thought  they  would  never  reach  the  Tschad.  People  who  wanted 
Germany  to  possess  Yola  were  most  critical  of  the  treaty  with 
England,  which  was  signed  November  14th,  1893.  This  surrender 
seemed  doubly  reprehensible  at  that  time,  for  long  and  serious 
disputes  had  been  going  on  over  English  interference  with  Germans 
trading  on  the  Niger  River.  ^  German  bitterness  against  England 
was  somewhat  sweetened  by  assurances  of  aid  to  the  Colonial 
Society's  expedition  travelling  up  the  Niger.  The  English  were 
quite  ready  to  aid  anybody  in  a  position  to  thwart  French 
activity  in  regions  uncomfortably  close  to  the  Niger. 

Negotiations  with  France  over  boundaries  in  the  hinterland  of 
the  Cameroons  began  in  July  1 893.  ^  When  the  negotiations  began, 
the  Germans  had  only  the  weakest  of  claims,  but  they  made  the 
most  of  them.  Paul  Staudinger,  who  had  striven  to  interest  Germans 
in  Adamaua  ever  since  his  travels  there  in  the  company  of  Flegel, 
wanted  the  negotiations  with  France  delayed  until  the  expedition 
of  the  Colonial  Society  could  establish  treaty  claims  in  the  region. 
The  Kolonialgesellschaft  knew  that  negotiations  with  the  French 
were  going  on  and  petitioned  that  Germany  demand  territory 
beyond  15  degrees  east  longitude  as  well  as  access  to  navigable 
branches  of  the  Congo  River.  The  excellent  legal  claims  of  the 
French  based  on  treaty  with  the  natives  and  the  fact  that  the 
French  had  the  only  available  information  regarding  that  part 
of  Africa  gave  France  all  the  advantages  in  the  negotiations. 
But  the  French  did  not  press  their  claims  as  strongly  as  they 

^  A  German  trader  named  Honigsberg  had  been  ejected  from  Nigerian  trade  by 
the  English.   See  doc.  68,  Anlagen  zu  den  Reichstagsverhandlungen,  1889-90. 

^  The  official  account  of  the  negotiations  comes  from  colonial  archives,  Grenz- 
und  Vermessungssachen,  ic.  No.  3.  Verhandlungen  mit  Frankreich  iiber  die 
Abgrenzung  des  Hinterlandes  von  Kamerun,  seven  volumes. 
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might  have  done;  they  were  too  eager  to  have  Germany  recognize 
their  right  to  a  foothold  on  the  Tschad  and  to  access  to  the  Benue 
and  Niger  Rivers  through  the  Mao  Kebbi.  The  Germans  were 
equally  determined  to  maintain  the  hold  they  had  on  the  Tschad 
by  virtue  of  the  English  treaty,  which  they  published  as  soon  as 
possible  after  its  signature  to  show  the  French  what  rights  they 
had. 

When  Christmas  came  in  1893,  colonial  groups  in  Germany 
demanded  that  negotiations  with  France  over  the  boundaries 
be  broken  off.  Excited  colonial  opinion  in  both  countries  made 
demands  and  carried  on  propaganda  that  proved  highly  embar- 
rassing. During  a  halt  in  conversations  in  the  Christmas  and  New 
Year  holidays,  a  very  important  meeting  of  interested  people 
was  held  in  the  Foreign  Office  to  discuss  the  German  position. 
The  Colonial  Society  repeated  its  request  that  parleys  be  post- 
poned until  its  expedition  under  Uechtritz  could  make  treaties 
extending  German  claims  beyond  15  degrees  east  longitude. 
Others  feared  that,  while  Germany  waited  for  these  doubtful 
achievements,  the  French  would  begin  the  exploitation  of  the 
region  already  claimed,  and  that  the  French  explorer  Julien,  with 
his  knowledge  of  Arabic,  would  have  a  great  advantage  over 
Uechtritz  in  the  making  of  treaties  with  the  natives.  The  outcome 
of  the  conference  was  the  difficult  decision  to  resume  negotiations 
with  the  French  on  January  6th,  1 894,  without  waiting  to  hear 
from  Uechtritz. 

After  the  negotiators  had  agreed  on  the  boundaries  on 
February  4th,  1 894,  rumours  of  the  results  became  known  and 
efforts  were  made  by  individuals  and  by  organizations  to  prevent 
the  acceptance  of  the  treaty,  which  was  said  to  surrender  too 
much  to  the  French.  In  February  the  English  Government 
protested  through  Malet  against  the  rumour  that  Germany 
was  planning  to  give  the  French  access  to  the  Benue,  a  position 
which,  it  was  argued,  the  French  would  use  only  to  annoy  the 
English.  'Her  Majesty's  Government  would  deplore  any  such 
cession  which  they  could  not  look  upon  as  a  friendly  act,'  in 
consideration  of  the  recent  assistance  given  by  England  to 
Germany  in  that  region.    Members  of  the  Pan-German  League 
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learned  of  the  essential  points  of  the  treaty  and  fought  ratification. 
They  objected  to  any  cession  of  territory  to  France  west  of  15 
degrees  east  longitude.  One  branch  of  the  Pan-German  League, 
from  Elberfeld,  protested  February  24th  that  this  cession  of 
territory  to  the  French  made  impossible  any  union  of  East  and 
West  Africa;  it  demanded  that  the  agreement  be  not  accepted. 
The  Pan-German  League  carried  on  a  well-organized  campaign 
against  the  treaty,  distributing  formal  protests  for  signature 
and  for  presentation  to  the  Government  against  the  'concessions' 
made  to  France. 

The  treaty  that  gave  the  Cameroons  her  form  and  size  until  191 1 
was  signed  March  15th,  1894.  In  anticipation  of  the  protests 
sure  to  come  from  opponents  of  the  accord,  the  publication  of  the 
treaty  was  accompanied  by  an  official  apology  for  it.  ^  An  attempt 
was  made  to  show  that  under  the  agreement  Germany  gained 
many  advantages.  This  view  was  upheld  even  by  Uechtritz  and 
his  companion  Passarge,  the  men  sent  to  Africa  by  the  Colonial 
Society;  they  said  that  the  treaty  procured  for  Germany  what 
could  not  be  acquired  in  any  other  way.  The  most  curious  protest 
came  from  Italy,  where  the  treaty  was  felt  injurious  to  Italian 
Mediterranean  policy  by  cutting  into  the  hinterland  of  Tripoli!^ 

Now  that  the  Cameroons  was  bounded  on  all  sides,  there  re- 
mained the  task  of  exploring  the  colony  and  of  establishing  German 
rule.  How  the  interior  should  be  opened  to  white  exploitation  and 
administration  occasioned  discussion  that  revealed  differences  of 
opinion  over  method.  The  Cameroons'  leading  trader,  Adolf 
Woermann,  opposed  military  expeditions  that  would  arouse 
native  hostility;  he  preferred  a  more  cautious  and  a  more  gradual 
policy.  He  suggested  in  the  middle  'nineties  that  missionaries 
be  used  in  this  work:  their  peaceful  methods  and  their  non- 
commercial goals  would  break  down  any  animosity  against  the 
white  man.  Woermann  had  succeeded  in  persuading  German 
Catholic  missionaries  to  settle  at  Edea,  where  he  had  a  factory 
and  was  developing  the  trade.    Not  long  after  the  missionaries 

^  Das  Deutsche  Kolonialblatt,  1894,  pp.  159-78.  See  map  for  the  eastern  boundary, 
which  crossed  15  degrees  east  longitude  five  times. 

"  The  view  of  one  German  that  the  question  of  Tripoli  was  'Zukunftsmusik'  had 
an  interesting  fulfilment  in  191 1. 
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were  at  work  there,  the  Government  recognized  the  place  as  an 
important  centre  of  administration.  Woermann  hoped  that 
missionaries  could  be  persuaded  to  labour  in  the  interior  at 
Ngaundere.  The  Colonial  Division  of  the  Foreign  Office  hoped 
also  that  missionaries  would  soon  get  into  the  interior. 

Chancellor  Hohenlohe  and  Governor  Puttkamer  were  both  more 
interested  than  their  respective  predecessors  in  developing  the 
Cameroons.  Puttkamer  said,  however,  that  it  was  utterly  Utopian 
to  establish  Christian  mission  stations  in  the  Mohammedan  cen- 
tres of  Adamaua.  He  opposed  Zintgraff 's  northern  route  into  the 
interior  through  the  highlands  and  pointed  out  the  difficulties  in 
the  Niger-Benue  water  route,  which  Staudinger  always  favoured. 
His  suggestion  was  that  a  direct  way  from  the  coast  be  found, 
perhaps  along  the  Sannaga  River  and  its  Mbam  tributary.  His 
enthusiasm,  which  the  home  Government  repeatedly  felt  it 
necessary  to  restrain,  made  him  desire  to  be  the  head  of  an 
expedition  to  discover  a  possible  route  into  the  interior.  Those 
who  tried  to  carry  out  his  plan  found  it  impracticable  because 
of  nature's  barriers  and  impossible  because  of  natives'  hostility. 
But  Puttkamer  never  lost  interest  in  this  question;  he  was  con- 
vinced, as  he  once  said,  that  the  essence  of  all  colonial  problems 
was  transportation  and  that  the  first  man  to  solve  that  problem 
would  win  the  game. 

It  was  in  the  governorship  of  Puttkamer  that  most  of  the 
interior  was  subjected  to  German  control.  The  method  was 
largely  military;  the  agents  in  the  middle  'nineties  were  Kamptz 
and  Dominik,  working  in  the  regions  near  Tibati  and  Jaunde. 
With  the  establishment  of  German  authority  in  the  interior  the 
Moslem  Haussas,  the  great  traders  of  the  hinterland,  inquired 
about  the  possibilities  of  direct  trade  with  the  Germans  on  the 
coast.  These  people  had  formerly  taken  their  goods  north  to 
English  Yola.  Dominik  was  very  much  interested  in  the  diversion 
of  this  trade  to  the  Germans  on  the  coast;  to  that  end  he  wanted  to 
construct  roads  and  to  assure  the  Haussas  of  adequate  protection 
against  natives  who  would  certainly  oppose  this  attack  on  their 
trade  monopolies.  Puttkamer  became  interested  and  thought  of 
going  to  Ngila  and  Jaunde  for  a  conference  with  the  Haussas 
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on  the  matter.  In  March  1895  he  was  able  to  report  that  for 
the  first  time  Haussas  had  come  to  the  coast  from  Jaunde.  To 
facihtate  the  flow  of  this  trade  in  its  new  channels  he  recommended 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  Kribi  to  Jaunde,  a  suggestion 
often  made  but  never  adopted.  Puttkamer  never  lost  his 
enthusiasm  for  developing  the  colony  commercially.  Under  him 
German  rule  was  rapidly  extended  into  the  interior,  often  too 
rapidly  for  the  peace  of  the  colony. 

In  December  1895  the  alarming  report  was  made  that  a 
Belgian  trading  company  had  established  posts  in  south-eastern 
Gameroons,  in  an  area  that  was  German  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
of  1894  with  France.  On  a  trip  to  Jaunde  in  1897  Governor 
Puttkamer  heard  natives  speak  of  whites  who  lived  and  traded 
in  a  region  said  to  be  several  days'  journey  east  and  south-east 
of  Jaunde.  But  it  was  not  until  1898  that  the  first  German 
explorer  arrived  there.  It  was  Carnap-Quernheimb,  head  of  the 
Jaunde  station,  whose  explorations  took  him  east  from  Jaunde 
to  the  Ssanga  River,  the  course  of  which  he  followed  to  its 
junction  with  the  Dschah  or  Ngoko  River.  The  good  news  he 
brought  of  the  region's  wealth  in  rubber  and  ivory  was  coupled 
with  the  unpleasant  report  that  French,  Belgians,  and  Dutch  were 
exploiting  it.  Goods  went  out  by  way  of  the  Congo  River,  and 
the  French  collected  the  export  tax  that  was  permitted  by  the 
Berlin  Conference  in  1885.  The  Germans  were  disturbed  by  this 
loss  of  colonial  wealth  and  revenue,  and  took  steps  to  erect  stations 
and  factories  for  the  administration  and  exploitation  of  the  region. 

Behind  the  drive  to  establish  German  rule  in  the  interior 
was  the  very  active  Colonial  Society,  which  adopted  the  recom- 
mendations of  a  committee  appointed  to  study  the  question  and 
granted  25,000  marks  to  put  the  scheme  of  exploration  and 
exploitation  into  operation.  With  this  force  driving  it,  the 
Government  persuaded  the  society  to  delay  action  while  it  took 
its  own  steps  in  these  distant  parts  of  the  colony. 

In  south-eastern  Gameroons,  in  December  1898,  Dr.  Plehn 
was  commissioned  by  Governor  Puttkamer  to  erect  a  station  on  the 
Ngoko  River,  to  institute  a  government,  and  to  collect  the  export 
duties,  fees,  and  taxes  that  had  hitherto  gone  to  the  French.  Faced 
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with  the  hopeless  problem  of  getting  necessary  funds  from  a\ 
reluctant  Reichstag,  the  colonial  administration  in  Germany 
decided  that  the  development  and  exploitation  of  that-part  of  the 
colony  could  best  be  acHieved^y  private  enterprise.  Into  the 
hands  o^f  a  private  trading  organization  created  for  the  purpose, 
the  Gesellschaft  Siid-Kamerun,  the  Government  relinquished  the 
task  of  exploitation,  exploration,  and  road-making  in  an  area 
greater  than  that  of  Bavaria.  Special  privileges  were  likewise 
conferred  which  turned  out  in  practice  to  be  monopolistic  and 
which  aroused  a  bitter  opposition  in  Germany.  The  hope  of  the 
Government  in  making  this  unusual  concession  was  to  attract 
into  this  distant  region  private  capital  that  had  been  hesitant  in 
the  past.  Such  was  its  defence  against  the  charges  made  by 
critics  of  the  grant.  The  aid  given  by  the  Government  to  the 
concessionnaires  in  south-eastern  Cameroons  drew  additional 
criticism  from  German  traders  who  found  themselves  barred  from 
trade  there  by  agents  of  the  Gesellschaft  Siid-Kamerun. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  profitable  exploitation  of  the 
large  and  distant  area  was  the  lack  of  easy  transportation.  The 
Congo  River  could  be  and  was  used;  but  difficulties  with  the 
French  over  navigation  as  well  as  the  very  high  costs  of  freightage 
made  desirable  the  discovery  and  utilization  of  some  better  route. 
The  Qverland_xmite_  from  Kribi  on  the  coast  to  Jaunde  was 
developed  very  early.  The  construction  of  a  half-way  station  at 
Lolodorf  offered  both  white  and  Haussa  traders  protection  against 
attack  by  hostile  natives;  and  the  completion  of  a  road  from 
Edea  to  Lolodorf  brought  Jaunde  and  inner  Cameroons  closer 
in  point  of  time  to  the  centre  of  administration  at  Duala.  The  chief 
problem  was  to  find  a  practicable  route  by  water  and  land 
between  Jaunde  and  the  rubber  and  ivory  of  south-eastern 
Cameroons.  This  was  one  of  the  goals  of  those  who  explored  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  colony:  Stein  in  1902,  Engelhardt  in  1903,  and 
Scheunemann  in  1904.  While  they  explored,  they  made  valuable 
discoveries  of  additional  rubber  and  ivory,  and  of  populous 
regions  that  promised  an  adequate  supply  of  workers  to  meet  the 
colony's  constant  labour  shortage.  Stein  taught  natives  the  best 
methods  of  preparing  rubber  for  the  trade  and  even  planted  palm 
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trees,  whose  products  elsewhere  had  been  greatly  profitable  to 
traders.  At  last  a  suitable  route  was  discovered  into  the  far 
interior.  It  went  up  the  Njong  River,  navigable  in  the  interior 
for  a  large  distance,  to  a  point  where  only  one  day's  overland 
march  was  necessary  to  reach  the  navigable  Dume  River.  Much 
time  would  pass,  however,  before  roads  could  be  constructed  and 
streams  could  be  cleared  for  safe  navigation  by  the  removal  of 
dead  timber  and  other  obstructions.  Until  then  little  profit 
could  be  expected  from  the  exploitation  of  places  that  in  1 904  lay 
forty-five  days'  journey  from  the  coast. 

For  central  Cameroons  there  was  created  in  July  1899  a 
private  organization  called  the  Gesellschaft  Nordwest-Kamerun. 
The  size  of  its  concession,  its  structure,  its  obligations  and  general 
character  resembled  those  of  the  Gesellschaft  Siid-Kamerun. 
In  addition  to  the  task  of  exploring  and  developing  the  area  of 
its  enormous  concession  it  had  a  special  obligation  to  contribute 
to  the  explorations  planned  for  the  region  nearer  the  Tschad. 
Excellent  but  costly  work  in  exploring  its  own  territory  was  carried 
out  by  Ramsay. 

Of  all  groups  in  Germany  it  was  the  Colonial  Society  that 
worked  hardest  to  persuade  the  Government  to  establish  control 
near  the  Tschad.  The  society  was  so  anxious  that  Germans 
establish  themselves  in  this  region  that  it  was  ready  to  spend 
money  for  its  own  expedition  here.  The  hesitancy  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  doing  anything  troubled  ardent  colonialists.  Either 
working  as  an  organization  with  a  large  and  impressive  member- 
ship or  operating  through  active  members  like  Staudinger  and 
Passarge,  the  society  continuously  exerted  pressure  on  the 
Government  to  get  action.  When  nothing  happened  by  1899, 
the  society  considered  sending  its  own  expedition  to  Garua,  where 
conditions  were  to  determine  whether  an  attempt  ought  to  be 
made  to  go  beyond  toward  the  Tschad.  The  French  were 
unusually  active  in  that  region,  where  in  the  fall  of  1897  the  fact 
of  their  great  Central  African  Empire  was  symbolized  in  the 
meeting  of  three  explorers  arriving  from  different  directions: 
Gentil  from  the  Congo,  Crampel  from  French  West  Africa,  and 
Monteil  from  Algeria.    The  devastation  caused  by  Rabbeh,  the 
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native  ruler  of  Dikoa,  just  before  1900  led  the  Kolonialgesell- 
schaft  to  intensify  its  efforts  for  a  colonial  budget  large  enough 
to  cover  the  costs  of  subjecting  all  the  Gameroons  to  peaceful 
German  control. 

The  German  Government  had  not  been  wholly  inactive  in 
the  interior  during  this  period.  In  1899  Kamptz  finally  captured 
the  Fulbe  city  of  Tibati,  whose  prince  or  lamido  was  one  of  the 
numerous  vassals  of  the  Emir  of  Yola.  In  1901  Dominik  was  sent 
to  the  Upper  Benue.  He  placed  garrisons  in  Garua  and  Marua. 
The  English  capture  of  Yola  in  September  1901  and  the  attempt 
to  set  up  a  puppet  emir  made  the  appearance  of  Germans  in 
Adamaua  opportune  in  view  of  the  feudal  influence  exerted  over 
the  interior  of  the  Gameroons  by  the  ruler  at  Yola.  In  his  work 
Dominik  was  assisted  by  Pavel,  who  had  come  overland  through 
Adamaua  to  Garua.  Serious  differences  with  the  French  and  the 
English  had  to  be  settled.  The  English  had  been  persuading 
natives  to  leave  German  territory  and  to  settle  in  English 
territory.  The  tact  that  settled  that  question  also  effected  the 
retirement  of  the  French  from  Dikoa,  of  which  they  had  taken 
possession  after  their  defeat  of  Rabbeh  in  1 900,  although  it  was 
not  definitely  known  until  1904  that  this  important  city  was 
actually  inside  the  German  boundaries. 

The  long-talked-of  expedition  of  the  Kolonialgesellschaft  was 
sent  out  in  1902  under  the  dual  leadership  of  Bauer  and  Waldow. 
In  September  it  arrived  at  Garua,  where  it  erected  a  trading 
station  in  the  hope  of  attracting  the  trade  that  had  gone  hitherto 
to  the  English  at  Yola.  The  expedition  was  also  interested  in 
prospecting  for  minerals  and  in  discovering  other  products  that 
might  make  this  part  of  the  Gameroons  worth  exploiting.  To  faci- 
litate trade,  it  arranged  with  English  authorities  in  Nigeria  for  the 
erection  of  warehouses  on  the  Niger  so  that  German  goods  might 
be  stored  without  paying  toll. 

Governor  Puttkamer  visited  the  Upper  Benue  and  made 
provision  for  the  administration  of  the  territory.  Germans 
thought  it  an  advantage  that  the  Fulbe  prince  at  Garua  felt  no 
obligation  of  loyalty  to  the  new  emir  at  Yola,  puppet  successor  to 
the  one  driven  out  by  the  English  in  September  1901.    With 
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English  influence  thus  weakened  in  Adamaua  the  Germans 
set  up  their  own  administrative  machinery.  It  was  deemed 
necessary  to  rule  in  Adamaua  through  the  Moslem  princes,  whose 
nomadic  ancestors  had  conquered  the  land  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  German  authority  was  advisory,  exercised  through 
resident  agents  appointed  to  guide  the  princes,  who  were  to  meet 
regularly  for  the  determination  of  policies  in  the  lands  they  ruled. 

By  1905  the  Cameroons  was  fairly  well  explored  and  generally 
subjected  to  German  control.  There  still  remained  the  difficult 
task  of  precisely  marking  the  frontiers,  kilometre  by  kilometre. 
There  still  remained  much  work  in  local  exploration  and  in 
local  military  measures  to  establish  complete  control.  Such  work 
was  carried  out  by  heads  of  stations  and  of  military  posts  in  the 
interior.  After  1905  the  colony's  exploitation  came  more  and  more 
to  occupy  the  traders  and  the  Government;  and  increasing 
attention  was  given  to  the  construction  of  roads,  to  a  solution  of 
the  labour  shortage,  and  to  other  matters  bearing  on  the  economic 
development  of  the  colony. 

In  the  precise  definition  of  boundaries  the  greatest  problem  was 
with  the  French  in  the  south.  The  line,  determined  in  a  general 
way  by  the  agreements  of  1885  and  1894,  remained  unmarked 
to  the  great  confusion  of  trade  and  government.  ^  French  and 
German  traders,  rivals  for  ivory  and  rubber  and  labourers, 
charged  one  another  with  working  in  territory  where  they  had 
no  right  to  trade.  Complaints  were  made  that  in  an  effort  to  gain 
commercial  advantage  over  German  rivals  the  French  smuggled 
arms  and  liquor  into  the  Cameroons  in  defiance  of  the  law.  And 
the  French  on  their  side  of  the  unmarked  line  made  like  charges 
against  German  traders.  The  Cameroons'  Government  feared  that 
it  was  losing  income  because  these  French  traders  paid  no  fees 
for  trade  licences  and  because  natives  avoided  the  payment  of 
taxes  by  claiming  residence  in  French  territory.  Charges  and 
counter-charges  were  made  of  offers  to  induce  natives  in  the 
territory  of  one  country  to  settle  in  that  of  the  other  to  furnish 

^  Information  about  boundary  disputes  and  violations  are  found  in  colonial 
archives,  Grenz-  und  Vermessungssachen  4c.  Acten  betreffend  Grenzstreitfragen 
und  Grenzverletzungen  in  Kamerun,  three  volumes. 
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labour  to  those  exploiting  the  rubber  wealth  of  the  disputed  regions. 

For  the  French,  if  not  for  the  Germans,  part  of  this  problem  was 
solved  in  1900,  when  France  ceded  the  Muni  territory  to  the 
Spanish  Government,  retaining  only  the  right  of  pre-emption  in 
case  of  future  sale.  In  anticipation  of  an  agreement  with  France 
over  the  rest  of  the  southern  boundary  the  German  Government 
inquired  of  various  German  firms  if  they  had  any  special  wishes 
to  be  considered  in  the  final  delimitation  of  that  line,  ^  One 
answer,  that  of  the  Association  of  West  African  Traders,  recom- 
mended in  July  1907  that  efforts  be  made  to  acquire  the  rich 
rubber  region  lying  east  of  the  Spanish  colony  of  Muni.  No  heed 
was  paid  to  this  request,  however,  in  the  boundary  agreement  of 
April  1908,  which  marked  in  the  jungle  what  had  been  only  a 
very  uncertain  line  since  the  agreement  made  in  1894. 

The  greatest  change  in  the  territory  of  the  Cameroons  came 
about  in  191 1,  when,  as  compensation  for  the  surrender  of  existing 
rights  in  Morocco,  Germany  obtained  from  France  the  cession  of 
considerable  territory  in  the  French  Congo.  ^  The  area  of  the 
colony  was  enlarged  fifty  per  cent.  The  increase  would  have 
been  even  greater  had  the  original  scheme  of  Germany's  foreign 
secretary,  Kiderlen-Wachter,  been  successful.  He  had  coveted 
the  whole  of  French  Congo.  Realizing  that  the  French  would  be 
unwilling  to  make  Germany  so  large  a  territorial  concession,  he 
was  prepared  in  the  summer  of  1 9 1 1  to  ease  the  way  for  the  French 
by  offering  as  compensation  all  of  Togo  and  parts  of  the 
Cameroons,  especially  that  peculiar  geographic  conformation  in 
north-eastern  Cameroons  known  as  the  'duck  bill'.  Such  an 
offer  would  make  it  possible  for  French  officials  to  defend  the 
cession  of  their  entire  Congo  colony  by  arguing  that  France  had 
made  an  exchange  but  no  surrender  of  territory. 

^  See  colonial  archives,  Grenz-  und  Vermessungssachen  ic.  No.  18.  Verhand- 
lungen  mit  Frankreich  liber  das  Ergebnis  der  Sud-  und  Ost-Kamerun  Grenz- 
expedition,  two  volumes. 

^  The  following  colonial  archives  contain  material  on  the  191 1  boundary  question: 

1.  Erwerbungen  ic.   Erwerb  von  Neu-Kamerun,  six  volumes. 

2.  Erwerbungen    2c.     Betreffend    das    deutsch-franzosische    Abkommen   vom 
4  November  191 1  uber  den  Erwerb  von  Neu-Kamerun,  one  volume. 

3.  Erwerbungen  3c.   Press  clippings  on  the  accord. 

4.  Erwerbungen  4c.    Die  Berner  Verhandlungen  mit  Frankreich  iiber  Neu- 
Kamerun,  one  volume. 
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It  is  difficult  to  discover  where  Kiderlen-Wachter  got  the  idea 
that  Germany  would  benefit  by  the  scheme  he  had  in  mind. 
So  far  as  documentary  material  goes,  there  is  almost  no  evidence 
that  colonialists  wanted  what  the  German  foreign  secretary  was 
trying  to  obtain  for  the  Cameroons,  To  be  sure,  in  1907  there 
were  some  traders  who  desired  to  acquire  rich  rubber  country 
east  of  Spanish  Muni  in  the  pending  definition  of  boundaries  with 
France.  In  July  191 1,  when  there  was  discussion  of  compensation 
for  the  surrender  of  German  rights  in  Morocco,  one  Cameroon 
trader,  Pagenstecher  by  name,  wrote  to  Colonial  Secretary 
Lindequist  about  the  'unnatural'  southern  boundaries  of  the 
colony,  which  he  thought  might  be  rectified  by  acquiring  the 
country  extending  from  Libreville  to  the  Ssanga  River.  He  also 
thought  that  Germany  would  benefit  by  acquiring  Spanish 
Fernando  Po  and  the  'misgoverned'  colony  of  Muni.  Apart  from 
these  isolated  suggestions  of  commercial  interest  in  French  Congo, 
one  finds  only  open  hostility  to  Kiderlen-Wachter's  scheme  when 
well-grounded  rumour  informed  the  public  about  it. 

It  is  clear  from  the  general  dissatisfaction  evoked  by  the  1 9 1 1 
treaty  between  Germany  and  France  that  colonial  opinion  in 
Germany  had  no  desire  for  the  annexation  of  any  territory  in  the 
French  Congo.  People  pointed  out  that  the  region  suffered 
greatly  from  sleeping  sickness,  which  would  become  a  most  serious 
matter  for  the  Cameroons;  that  the  ruthless  exploitation  of  the 
area  by  the  French  concessionnaires  had  made  the  region  valueless; 
that  the  country  was  a  great  financial  burden  to  the  French 
Government;  that  the  absence  of  roads,  the  small  population,  and 
the  almost  continuously  inundated  lands  rendered  hopeless  the 
prospect  of  successful  commercial  exploitation.  Governor  Gleim  of 
the  Cameroons  opposed  any  bargain  that  involved  the  surrender 
of  Cameroon  territory  near  the  Tschad  in  exchange  for  parts  of 
French  Congo.  The  German  Colonial  Society  was  openly  opposed 
to  the  plan.  Opposition  was  most  outspoken  against  the  sugges- 
tion that  Togo  was  to  be  surrendered.  Outstanding  colonial 
experts  felt  that  compensation  for  surrendered  rights  in  Morocco 
should  be  sought  in  the  French  colony  of  Dahomey,  which  was 
self-supporting  and  would  not  add  to  the  expense  of  Germany's 
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colonial  government.  Active  Pan-Germanists  carried  on  propa- 
ganda against  any  surrender  of  rights  in  Morocco,  where  they 
wished  to  have  Germany  estabhsh  a  colony. 

It  seems  that  Kiderlen-Wachter's  plan  of  1 9 1 1  was  the  creature 
of  his  own  understanding  of  Germany's  future  colonial  interest  in 
Africa.  It  is  significant  that  he  did  not  consult  Lindequist  of  the 
Kolonialamt  and  that  the  colonial  secretary  resigned  in  protest 
against  this  snub  and  against  a  colonial  deal  that  he  felt  unable 
to  defend.  ^  The  foreign  secretary  was  interested  in  the  creation 
of  a  great  German  Mittelafrika,  to  be  realized  in  a  union  of  the 
Gameroons,  French  Congo,  Belgian  Congo,  German  East  Africa, 
Portuguese  Angola,  and  German  South-West  Africa.  ^  It  was  this 
scheme  that  he  described  in  a  memorandum  for  the  Kaiser,  who 
had  not  been  in  complete  sympathy  with  the  handling  of  matters 
in  the  summer  of  1 9 1 1 . '  The  foreign  minister  was  ready  to  resign 
if  the  Kaiser  refused  to  support  him  in  his  negotiations  with  France.* 

Kiderlen-Wachter  failed  to  obtain  from  France  all  that  he  had 
hoped  for.  Protracted  negotiations  led  at  last  to  a  compromise, 
which  was  embodied  in  formal  agreements  November  4th,  1 9 1 1 .  * 
Germany  surrendered  her  rights  in  Morocco  and  the  'duck  bill' 
in  the  Gameroons;  in  return  she  obtained  territory  in  the  French 
Congo.  In  the  apology  for  the  treaty  published  at  the  same  time 
it  was  pointed  out  that  the  size  of  the  Gameroons  was  increased 
fifty  per  cent  and  that  so  large  an  area  must  ipso  facto  have  a  great 
commercial  future;  much  was  made  of  the  fact  that  at  two 
points  the  Gameroons  was  given  access  to  the  Congo.  The  French 
virtually  surrendered  their  rights  of  pre-emption  in  Belgian  Congo 
and  in  Spanish  Muni.  The  Government  tried  to  minimize  the 
special  rights  that  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French  con- 
cessions, for  the  latter  were  allowed  to  continue  the  exercise  of 

^  Lindequist  to  Kiderlen-Wachter,  October  31st,  191 1,  Die  Grosse  Politik,  XXIX: 
Die  Zweite  Marokkokrise,  191 1,  doc.  10,770. 

^  Ernst  Jackh,  Kiderlen-Wachter,  der  Staatsmann  und  Mensch  (Berlin,  1924),  II, 
p.  224. 

^  Kiderlen-Wachter  to  Jenisch,  August  9th,  191 1,  Die  Grosse  Politik,  XXIX, 
doc.  10,702. 

*  Jackh,  Kiderlen-Wachter,  II,  p.  129. 

^  For  the  Morocco  Convention,  the  Congo  Convention,  and  the  understanding 
regarding  Spanish  territory,  see  Die  Grosse  Politik,  XXIX,  docs.  10,772,  10,773, 
and  10,774  respectively. 
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practically  monopolistic  privileges  by  the  warrant  of  their 
charters  from  the  French  Government.  In  behalf  of  the  accord 
it  was  also  affirmed  that  it  represented  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  of  understanding  with  France. 

Great  opposition  met  the  publication  of  the  treaty  terms. 
Lindequist  resigned  his  post  as  colonial  secretary  in  protest; 
had  it  been  possible,  he  would  have  resigned  earlier.  For  this 
action  he  was  warmly  praised  by  the  Colonial  Society,  which  saw 
no  economic  value  whatsoever  in  the  new  territory  and  thought 
it  wholly  inadequate  as  compensation  for  the  rights  surrendered 
in  Morocco.  1  The  special  privileges,  amounting  to  monopoly, 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  French  concessionnaires,  drew 
fire  from  members  of  the  Reichstag  and  from  an  organization 
called  the  Deutsche  Kongo  Liga.  The  latter  worked  for  the 
withdrawal  of  these  special  rights,  which  contravened,  it  was  said, 
the  freedom  of  trade  guaranteed  by  the  Congo  Act  of  1885. 
In  this  organization  traders  were  joined  by  missionaries  and  by 
professors,  many  of  whom  said  that  they  became  members  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  natives  who  had  suffered  from  the  French 
exploiters.  Chambers  of  commerce  in  the  Cameroons  attacked 
the  treaty.  Members  of  the  colony's  council  {Gouvernementsrai) 
objected  to  French  Congo,  to  the  special  privileges  that  the 
French  there  continued  to  enjoy,  and  to  the  great  sums  of  money 
required  for  the  exploration  of  the  country  and  for  the  erection 
of  machinery  for  its  administration.  The  council  also  felt  that 
the  colony  had  been  so  little  considered  in  the  negotiations  with 
France  that  demands  were  intensified  for  greater  self-government 
for  the  Cameroons  and  for  an  increase  in  the  powers  of  the  Gouverne- 
mentsrat.  Members  of  the  German  Reichstag  felt  that  the  legisla- 
tive body  in  Germany  had  not  been  consulted  in  the  making  of 

^  In  January  1912  Dr.  Solf,  the  new  colonial  secretary,  admitted  the  correctness 
of  the  charges  against  the  agreement  with  France  and  spoke  of  making  an  effort  to 
get  additional  territory  from  France.  No  evidence  has  been  found  that  such  effort 
was  made.  One  of  the  complications  in  the  dispute  over  the  value  of  the  new  terri- 
tory was  the  lack  of  information  about  it.  Neu-Kamerun  by  Karl  Ritter,  published 
by  the  Kolonialamt  in  1912,  gave  a  dark  picture  of  the  region.  In  1913  a  book 
appeared,  Neu-Kamerun,  by  Emil  Zimmermann.  Its  author  had  had  some  exper- 
ience in  that  part  of  Africa  on  a  boundary  commission;  he  gave  a  brighter  picture 
than  Ritter,  who  had  never  been  there  and  wrote  his  account  from  French  sources. 
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the  treaty;  in  fact,  the  treaty  was  submitted  to  the  Reichstag 
merely  for  its  information,  since  it  possessed  not  even  the  right  of 
ratification.  The  result  was  a  large  number  of  motions  to  give 
the  Reichstag  a  constitutional  role  in  the  negotiation  and  ratifica- 
tion of  similar  treaties  in  the  future. 

In  spite  of  protests  the  treaty  was  unchanged.  And  at  Berne, 
September  28th,  191 2,  Ramsay  signed  an  accord  with  represen- 
tatives of  France  for  the  piecemeal  surrender  by  the  French  of 
the  ceded  territory.  Provision  was  made  for  cession  in  four  parts, 
the  first  on  October  ist,  191 2,  and  the  last  on  June  ist,  191 3. 
A  modus  vivendi  was  worked  out  with  respect  to  the  French 
concessions  in  the  new  territory. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  Muni,  which  became 
Spanish  in  1 900  after  an  agreement  between  Spain  and  France,  the 
latter  retaining  the  right  of  pre-emption.  Between  the  Gameroons 
and  Muni  typical  boundary  disputes  arose,  like  those  already 
described  in  the  case  of  French  and  English  boundaries.  The 
Germans  naturally  expected  the  Spanish  to  observe  the  boundary 
established  with  the  French  in  the  agreement  of  1885,  the  only 
existing  definition  of  a  boundary  with  Muni  territory.  Stories 
were  told  of  trade  rivalry  along  the  undefined  frontier,  of  Spanish 
interference  with  German  boats  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
Gampo  River,  and  of  similar  troubles.  ^  Natives  sought  by  either 
Spanish  or  German  colonial  authorities  claimed  to  be  residents 
in  the  territory  of  the  other.  Some  Germans  thought  that  the  only 
remedy  was  Germany's  possession  of  the  colony.  Others  added 
that  Germany  should  also  have  Fernando  Po,  where  pre-emption 
rights  were  held  by  Germans.  In  191 1,  when  it  became  known 
that  Spain  and  France  had  some  intention  of  partitioning 
Morocco,  there  was  a  demand  that  Spain  cede  Fernando  Po 
to  Germany  as  compensation  for  rights  abandoned  in  Morocco. 
But  all  that  Germany  got  was  the  right  of  pre-emption  to  Muni; 
and  she  never  succeeded  in  getting  a  clear  definition  of  boundaries 
with  her  Spanish  neighbour  in  southern  Gameroons. 

^  Negotiations  about  boundaries  with  Spanish  Muni  are  described  in  German 
Colonial  Office  archives,  Grenz-  und  Vermessungssachen  ic.  No.  i6.  Regelung  der 
deutsch-spanischen  Grenze  im  Siiden  von  Kamerun  (Muni-Grenzfrage). 
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CHAPTERIII 

THE    CAMEROON  S:    A    DESCRIPTION 

The  name  'Cameroon'  ^  comes  from  a  Portuguese  word  meaning 
'shrimp'  or  'prawn'  and  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  river  bearing 
that  name  now  and  then  supplied  the  natives  with  this  deHcacy. 
The  colony  bearing  the  name  lies  in  West  Africa,  north  of  the 
Equator.  Although  its  total  coast  line  after  191 1  was  only  220 
miles  long,  the  colony  spread  out  like  a  fan  toward  the  east, 
touching  the  Tschad  in  the  north-east  and  branches  of  the  Congo 
in  the  south-east,  and  giving  the  impression  of  being  immovably 
mortised  into  the  African  continent.  Before  191 1  its  area  was 
about  190,000  square  miles.  By  the  treaty  with  France  in  191 1 
this  area  was  increased  to  292,000  square  miles  with  an  estimated 
total  population  of  about  2,650,000  people. 

Four  different  topographic  areas  compose  the  colony:  the 
coastal  plain,  the  inner  plateau,  the  great  plains  near  the  Tschad, 
and  the  heavily  wooded  lowlands  in  the  south-east. 

The  topographic  character  of  the  coastal  plain  is  broken  in 
the  north  by  Mt.  Cameroon,  whereas  its  German  character  (after 
191 1 )  was  broken  in  the  south  by  the  Spanish  enclave  of  Muni. 
The  width  of  the  coastal  belt,  between  the  sea  and  the  ridge  of  the 
inner  plateau,  varies  somewhat,  its  average  width  being  40-50 
miles.  It  is  crossed  by  a  number  of  streams,  whose  limit 
of  navigability  is  soon  reached  in  the  rapids  marking  the  drop 

^  This  chapter  gives  no  final  and  complete  description  of  the  Cameroons  for  two 
reasons.  In  the  first  place  attention  is  given  mainly  to  the  colony  as  it  was  before 
the  French  treaty  of  191 1.  The  Germans  had  no  time  to  explore,  administer,  or 
exploit  the  territory  ceded  in  that  year  by  France;  actual  transfer  of  that  territory 
was  not  accomplished  until  the  summer  of  191 3.  In  the  second  place  it  is  the 
author's  intention  to  mention  only  those  elements  that  have  a  bearing  on  the  adminis- 
tratiop.,and  exploitatlflruof-the  colony.  A  list  of  the  sources  of  information  descrip- 
tive  of  theUameroons  would  require  a  huge  bibliography.  The  author  suggests 
two  very  good  ones.  The  first  is  Siegfried  Passarge's  Kamerun,  which  is  the  second 
part  of  volume  I  of  Hans  Meyer,  Das  deutsche  Kolonialreich  (Leipzig,  1909).  The 
second  is  the  Deutsches  Koloniallexikon,  edited  by  Dr.  Heinrich  Schnee,  former 
governor  of  German  East  Africa,  and  published  in  Leipzig  in  1930.  The  articles 
on  'Kamerun',  'Haussa',  'Fulbe',  'Bantu',  and  'Sudanneger'  are  recommended. 
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from  the  plateau.  These  rivers,  which  cut  through  the  rich  alluvial 
area  they  have  formed,  are  the  Njong,  the  Sannaga,  and  the 
Cameroon  estuary,  into  which  flow  a  number  of  smaller  streams. 
Where  these  rivers  enter  the  sea  with  their  mud-laden  waters,  silt 
is  deposited  and  sand  bars  are  formed  to  hamper  navigation 
and  to  make  the  water's  flow  veer  toward  the  north  before  entering 
the  sea.  The  coast  has  only  one  good  harbour  —  Duala  on  the 
Cameroon  —  one  of  the  very  best  in  West  Africa.  Although  lying 
in  a  sheltered  bay,  Victoria  has  very  poor  harbour  facilities. 
Farther  down  the  coast  at  Kribi  and  Kampo,  important  centres 
of  trade,  ships  have  to  ride  at  anchor  in  the  open  sea  while 
launches  and  native  boats  transfer  cargo  and  passengers. 

The  region  near  the  coast  is  swampy  and  filled  with  mangrove 
trees;  at  low  tide  it  is  covered  by  a  slime  extremely  offensive  to 
Europeans.  It  was  from  this  very  warm  and  damp  area  that 
malaria-carrying  mosquitoes  brought  the  disease  that  was  the 
chief  cause  of  the  high  death  rate  not  only  among  early  whites  on 
the  coast  but  also  among  the  natives  brought  there  from  the  interior. 

Beyond  the  mangrove  swamps  begin  the  heavy  forests  of  the 
Cameroons.  They  cover  the  coastal  belt  and  swing  into  the  interior 
across  the  southern  part  of  the  colony.  In  rain  forests,  where  trees 
often  tower  to  a  height  of  200  feet  and  even  more,  the  redwood, 
ebony,  mahogany,  and  other  varieties  compete  in  their  struggle  to 
reach  the  light,  carrying  with  them  many  varieties  of  vines  seeking 
the  same  goal.  Here  man  feels  himself  small  and  mortal,  for  little 
light  and  fresh  air  penetrate  the  thickness  of  the  jungle's  leafy 
surface  to  relieve  the  hot-house  atmosphere  and  cathedral  gloom. 
For  the  first  white  traders  the  forests  barred  the  way  into  the 
interior,  proving  a  powerful  ally  to  the  native  monopolists  who 
wanted  to  confine  whites  to  their  trade  on  the  coast. 

Crossing  the  coastal  plain  one  comes  to  the  plateau,  which  is 
comparatively  low  and  heavily  wooded  in  the  south,  higher  and 
more  given  to  grasslands  in  the  north.  A  convenient  line  of  division 
marking  this  gradual  change  between  the  northern  and  southern 
plateaux  is  one  running  from  the  west  to  the  east  along  the  Sannaga 
and  Kadei  rivers.  This  line  serves  also  in  a  general  way  to  mark 
differences  in  population  and  climate.    Except  for  isolated  places 
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the  southern  part  of  this  inner  plateau  is  less  than  2000  feet  above 
sea  level.    Its  most  important  centre  of  administration  is  Taunde, 


which  was  long  a  frontier  post  of  the  colony  and  a  centre  from 
which  explorations  were  made  into  the  interior  in  all  directions. 

The  northern  half  of  this  plateau  is  higher  than  the  southern, 
rising  to  greater  altitudes  as  it  approaches  the  north-west.  Toward 
the  east  it  gives  way  to  extensive  grasslands  and  meadows,  where 
the  people  of  southern  Adamaua  raised  cattle  and  horses.  The 
backbone  of  the  northern  plateail  is  the  range  of  mountains 
beginning  with  Mt.  Cameroon  near  the  coast.  In  fact,  the  island 
of  Fernando  Po  is  part  of  this  geologic  formation.  Mt.  Cameroon 
itself  rises  to  a  height  of  13,370  feet  into  clouds  that  infrequently 
permit  a  view  of  this  home  of  native  gods.  It  is  of  volcanic  origin 
and  occasional  earthquakes  bring  fear  to  those  who  come  to  its 
slopes  for  health  or  for  the  cultivation  of  its  rich  soil.  In  1901  the 
capital  of  the  colony  was  moved  from  Dj;iala  to  Buea  on  the 
mountain's  side,  where,  at  an  altitude  of  2800  leet,  the  climate 
offered  ailing  Europeans  an  opportunity  to  recover  health.  In 
Buea  it  was  possible  to  produce  European  vegetables  on  the 
government  farm  and  to  raise  cattle  for  their  fresh  meat,  milk, 
butter,  and  cheese. 

Mt.  Cameroon  is  but  an  outpost  of  the  mountain  range  that 
runs  into  the  interior  toward  the  north-east,  carrying  much  of 
Adamaua  with  it  to  a  height  of  over  3000  feet  and  containing 
peaks  of  much  greater  altitude.  The  northern  side  of  that  range  is 
the  water-shed  for  the  partly  navigable  Cross  or  Calabar  River 
and  the  branches  of  the  Benue;  the  southern  slope  drains  into  the 
Sannaga;  toward  the  east  the  plateau  gives  waters  to  both  the 
Tschad  and  the  Congo.  Thus  the  plateau  is  very  much  cut  up  by 
streams  running  north  and  south  to  the  great  inconvenience  of 
travel  and  trade. 

Whites  coming  into  the  interior  of  the  Cameroons  were  interested 
in  the  streams  that  might  make  travel  easier  and  the  transporta- 
tion of  goods  less  expensive.  The  Njong  in  the  south  seemed  to 
offer  the  greatest  advantages,  for  it  was  thought  to  be  navigable 
to  a  point  where  a  short  overland  journey  could  bring  travellers 
to  the  Dschah,  a  navigable  branch  of  the  Congo.    Only  a  limited 
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use,  however,  was  made  of  the  colony's  streams  because  of  dead 
trees  and  other  obstructions  that  made  the  employment  of  large 
boats  an  impossibility.  The  Sannaga  and  its  Mbam  tributary  were 
used  but  little  for  navigation.  In  general,  the  colony  was  not  well 
favoured  with  usable  streams  when  one  thinks  of  the  sand  bars, 
rapids,  and  other  hindrances  to  travel  bv  water.  The  rivers  that 
would  have  been  of  greatest  use  to  the  Germans  in  getting  to  and 
from  the  interior  of  the  colony  were  the  Niger-Benue  and  the 
Congo  systems;  but  they  were  respectively  in  English  and  French 
control  and  in  fact  did  not  offer  that  complete  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion that  was  provided  for  in  the  calm  assurances  of  the  Berlin 
Act  of  1885. 

In  the  north-east  German  territory  extended  to  the  Tschad, 
The  boundary  line  circled  south  of  Yola  at  a  distance  of  about 
30  miles  and  left  in  English  possession  that  important  feudal 
centre  of  Adamaua.  Except  for  the  mountains  of  Mandara,  where 
early  explorers  reported  the  discovery  of  minerals,  the  region  is 
fairly  level  and  provides  excellent  pasturage  for  the  cattle  whose 
care  was  the  leading  industry.  Along  the  Logone  and  Schari 
Rivers,  partly  navigable  streams  flowing  from  the  south  into  the 
Tschad,  there  is  rich  farming  country,  which  suffers  great  damage 
from  periodic  floods.  In  these  fertile  lowlands  natives  raise  yams, 
cotton,  fruit,  wheat,  and  sorghum.  The  Tuburi  swamps  were 
said  to  offer  a  water  connexion  between  the  Benue  and  the 
Logone  Rivers.  It  was  not  a  practicable  route,  however;  but  that 
fact  was  not  known  in  1 894,  when  the  French  in  their  treaty  with 
Germany  sought  and  got  access  to  the  Benue  in  the  hope  that  the 
connexion  might  have  future  practical  value. 

It  was  by  virtue  of  treaty  with  England  rather  than  by  reason  of 
exploration  that  Germany  got  a  foothold  on  the  Tschad,  which 
lies  about  800  feet  above  sea  level  in  reed-filled  swamps  that 
make  approach  almost  impossible.  The  size  of  the  Tschad  varies 
with  the  seasons,  its  area  doubling  during  the  rainy  period.  If 
France,  England,  and  Germany  believed  in  the  early  'nineties, 
when  they  'raced'  toward  the  Tschad,  that  it  had  any  economic 
value,  the  belief  was  founded  in  ignorance  and  met  with  dis- 
appointment.  
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South-eastern  Cameroons  belongs  to  the  Congo  basin.  It  is 
an  unhealthy  region,  inhabited  by  few  people,  but  rich  in  ivory, 
mbber,  forests,  swamps,  and  streams,  large  and  small.  The  lack 
of  cheap  transportation  madq^^^^gcploitation  of  the  area  difficult. 
The  Congo  did  not  offer  a  solution  because  of  French  control 
and  because  of  the  unavoidable  transhipment  of  goods  around  the 
lower  rapids.  The  Germans  devoted  much  time  and  effort  to  the 
discovery  of  overland  routes  from  the  coast.  The  problem  still 
remained  in  1 9 1 1 ,  when  hope  centred  in  the  treaty  that  gave  the 
Germans  access  to  the. Congo. 

There  is  great  variety  in  the  fauna  of  the  Cameroons.  In  the  forests 
are  monkeys,  gorillas,  chimpanzees,  leopards,  birds  of  many  kinds, 
snakes,  army  and  other  ants,  and  lizards.  Elephants  were  common 
in  every  part  of  the  colony  in  the  early  days,  with  the  general 
exception  of  the  northern  regions.  The  grasslands  have  antelope, 
buffalo,  hyenas,  lions,  zebras,  and  a  few  giraffes.  Toward  the 
Tschad  are  to  be  found  ostriches  and  wild  horses.  The  use  of  the 
latter  in  southern  Cameroons,  where  they  were  needed  for  the 
carriage  of  rubber  and  ivory,  was  impossible  because  of  the  tsetse 
fly  that  thrived  in  the  low  swamp  country. 

In  its  population  of  2,650,000  the  Cameroons  has  large  Negro 
groups,  Bantu  and  Sudanese,  whose  chief  difference  is  linguistic. 
In  the  interior  the  Sannaga-Kadei  line  separates  them,  with  the 
Bantu  in  the  south  and  the  Sudanese  in  the  north.  In  the  coastal 
region  the  line  makes  no  such  division,  for  Bantu  tribes  dominate 
the  coastal  belt  north  of  the  Sannaga. 

Scattered  among  the  Bantus  are  very  small  groups  of  aboriginal 
.^gygmies,  people  at  the  lowest  degree  of  culture.  They  live  in 
caves  or  in  the  crudest  of  huts  and  manage,  by  very  primitive 
hunting  methods,  to  maintain  the  minimum  of  co-operation 
between  soul  and  body.  They  were  the  colony's  great  elephant- 
hunters,  killing  for  meat  and  being  only  incidentally  interested  in 
the  ivory  that  drew  the  commercial  attention  of  the  white  man. 

The  Negroes,  both  Sudanese  and  Bantu,  live  in  scattered 
communities,  tribes  and  villages  often  being  synonymous. 
Between  these  small  groups,  the  differences  that  were  once  few 
and  minor  have  become  so  great  and  numerous  that  tribes  have 
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long  since  ceased  to  understand  one  another.  In  the  highlands  of 
north-western  Cameroons  dialects  are  so  many  and  so  varied 
that  natives  for  their  regular  traffic  with  other  tribes  use  pidgin 
English,  which  is  also  the  necessary  language  of  traders  and 
missionaries  in  the  region.  Tribes  have  their  se£arate_organiza- 
tion,  customs,  activities,  and  food,  the  latter  depending  on  the 
location  of  the  particular  group.  These  matters  were  of  great 
importance  to  the  white  man,  who  had  to  consider  these  differences 
when  setting  up  machinery  for  the_ajinjijistrarion  or  exploitation 
of  the  colony.  In  the  absence  of  any  centra]  organization  German 
offioalsTiad'  to  deal  with  numerous  chieftains  in  such  matters  as 
the  collection  of  taxes,  the  enforcement  of  law,  and  the  supply  of 
workers.  It  became  gradually  apparent  to  Germans  that_aj£££ss 
in  keeping  native  labourers  m_^gopd  health  depended  on  a 
kno wledge^oi"  theTbudTKwKicE  they  were  accustomed,  the  typej^f 
economic  activity  made  necessarj^y^jheir  peculiar  native  environ- 
ment7~andrTKe"HiaIects~iiHcrbeliefs  characteristic  of  each  tribe. 
Administrators  had  to  be  informed  in  these  matters  if  natives  were 
to  be  handled  justly  in  their  own  understanding  of  that  term. 
Some  of  the  evils  of  administration  are  more  easily  ascribable  to 
ignorance  of  such  facts  than  to  any  deliberate  brutality. 

Of  the  Bantu  people  the  Duala  tribe  on  the  Cameroon  estuary 
was  the  one  with  which  the  Germans  had  their  earliest  and  most 
constant  dealings,  usually  unpleasant.  These  tribesmen  had  long 
held  a  monopoly  of  trade  with  the  tribes  of  the  interior,  whom  they 
sought  to  keep  from  direct  commercial  contact  with  the  whites  on 
the  coast.  In  this  effort  to  keep  whites  and  hinterland  natives 
apart  they  were  aided  by  the  climate  and  jungle  against  the 
white  man,  by  superior  weapons  against  the  people  in  the  interior. 
Unwilling  to  surrender  the  great  profits  coming  from  their  middle- 
man's trade  they  arranged  for  its  protection  in  the  1884  agree- 
ment with  the  Germans.  They  could  not  be  persuaded  to  do  other 
work,  having  given  up  even  their  agriculture  and  depending 
largely  on  the  foods  imported  by  the  white  man.  Their  com- 
mercial rivalry  with  the  whites  and  their  refusal  to  work  on  planta- 
tions or  to  carry  goods  for  traders  made  them  highly  unpopular 
with  the  Germans,  some  of  whom  regarded  the  Dualas  as  the 
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vilest  and  most  detestable  people  in  the  world.  ^  Long  contact  with 
the  whites,  ever  since  they  supplied  slaves  to  the  Portuguese  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  had  not  resulted  in  any  respect  for  or  fear  of  the 
f  European;  it  had,  rather,  given  the  Dualas  great  shrewdness  and 
I  sharp  intelligence,  and  had  made  them  very  able  rivals  in  trade. 
When  German  traders  opened  up  parts  of  the  interior  in  the  early 
'nineties,  it  was  the  Duala  trader  who  followed  closely  and  took 
trade  from  the  pioneering  Germans.  On  several  occasions  the 
Duala  people  got  into  serious  difficulties  with  the  German  colonial 
government:  in  1905,  when  some  of  their  people  sent  a  long  list  of 
grievances  to  the  Reichstag  with  a  demand  for  redress;  and  in 
19 1 2-14,  when  they  opposed  the  plans  of  the  Government  to 
move  people  from  their  original  homes  near  the  Cameroon  River 
to  lands  farther  away,  so  that  the  white  community  could  improve 
health  conditions,  to  which  careless  Negroes  without  any  know- 
ledge of  hygiene  were  a  danger.  ^  The  intelligence  of  the  Duala 
people  and  the  wide  influence  they  had  fromtheir  extended  trade 
made  authoritiesTear  that  they  might  stnMop  other  tribes  against 
the  Government.  It  was  to  restrict  _this  influence  and  to  mininjiize 
this  danger  that  Governors  Puttkamer  and  Seitz  asked  missions 
not  to  teach  the  Duala  dialect  to  natives  in  the  interior.  By  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  in  19 14  the  bitter  antagonism  of  the  Duala 
people  against  German  rule  had  become  so  great  that  the  German 
Government  had  their  ruler.  Manga  Bell,  hanged  for  treason  in 
plotting  with  other  tribes  against  Germany. 

South  and  east  of  the  Duala  people  was  another  Bantu  tribe, 
the.Bakoko,  native  monopolists  who  also  fought  to  keep  German 
traders  from  getting  into  the  hinterland.  In  the  interior,  farther 
removed  from  the  commercial  opportunities  of  the  coast,  Bantu 
tribes  engaged  in  agriculture  and  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
trade.    The  Jaunde  people  were  especially  accustomed  to  agri- 

^  Puttkamer,  who  was  long  the  governor  of  the  colony,  wrote  of  the  Duala  that 
they  were  'das  faulste,  falscheste  und  niedertrachtigste  Gesindel,  welches  die  Sonne 
bescheint  und  es  ware  sicher  am  besten  gewesen,  wenn  sie  bei  Eroberung  des 
Landes  in  Jahre  1884,  wenn  nicht  ausgerottet,  so  doch  ausser  Landes  verbracht 
worden  ware.  Leider  ist  das  damals  versaumt  worden  und  jetzt  ist  es  natvirlich  zu 
spat'.  Puttkamer,  Gouverneursjahre  in  Kamerun  (Berlin,  1912),  pp.  51-2.  See  also 
Buchner,  Kamerun,  p.  2. 

^  See  infra,  pp.  408-13. 
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culture  and,  apparently,  less  concerned  with  thought  about  the 
indignity  and  repugnance  of  labour,  a  fact  that  made  them  highly 
desirable  as  plantation  workers. 

In  northern  Cameroons,  in  places  where  they  continued  to 
exercise  full  control,  the  .^udaiiNegroesJaad  set  up  rather  im- 
pressive governments.  Their  tribes  were  larger  and  their  organiza- 
tion was  more  complex  than  those  of  the  Bantu  in  the  south.  The 
accomplishments  of  the  people  at  Bali  and  Bamum  (Fumban) 
have  long  attracted  notice.  The  fighting  abilities  of  these  par- 
ticular people  as  well  as  their  capacity  tor  co-operation,,  saved 
them  from  the  fate  that  befell  their  Sudan  kinsmen  to  the  east  in 
central  Adamaua,  who  were  conquered  by  Moslem  invaders  and 
reduced  to  slavery. 

The  first  conquerors  were  the  Haussas,  a  people  of  mixed  blood, 
whose  kingdoms  between  the  Niger  and  the  Sudan,  powerful  and 
extensive  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  were 
destroyed  by  the  Fulbe  people,  who  established  a  great  feudal 
kingdom  in  Nigeria  and  Adamaua.  With  this  change  in  their 
status  the  Haussas  turned  to  trade  and  earned  for  themselves  in 
the  course  of  time  the  reputation  of  being  'the  English  of  the 
Sudan'.  Mohammedan,  they  held  conquered  Sudan  Negroes  as 
slaves.  The  latter  carried  the  goods  of  their  commercial  masters, 
a  fact  that  reveals  the  economic  advantage  of  Islam  over 
Christianity  in  a  land  where  all  transportation  had  to  be  done  by 
manback.  In  the  interior  the  Haussas  followed  definite  trade 
routes;  in  the  native  towns  they  lived  in  special  sections  reserved 
to  them.  Their  influence  extended  over  most  of  the  colony.  Their 
language  became  the  lingua  franca  of  a  very  large  region  in  Nigeria 
and  in  the  Cameroons.  Some  Germans  mastered  the  language,  the 
Colonial  Society  granted  money  for  the  publication  _QL-hnnks- 
about  it,  and  it  became  a  subject  for  study  by  those  Germans 
interested  in  trade  or  other  relations  with  the  Haussas. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  role  of  these  traders  in 
the  hinterland  of  the  Cameroons .  It  was  the  Haussas  who  controlled 
the  trade  of  the  interior,  which  was  prevented  by  natural  barriers 
and  native  monopolists  from  reaching  the  coast  in  the  west.  The 
diversion  of  this  trade  from  its  northward  flow  to  Yola  and  to  the 
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English  in  Nigeria  became  one  of  the  goals  of  the  German  explora- 
tion and  rule.  It  meant  persuading  the  Haussas  to  trade  in  the 
west  instead  of  in  the  north,  overcoming  hostile  native  monopolists, 
constructing  roads  and  stations;  above  all,  it  meant  the  exercise 
of  caution  and  tact  in  regard  to  Mohammedanism  and  slavery 
when  opinion  in  the  European  world  was  hostile  to  both. 

In  Adamaua  after  1 800  the  ruling  people  were  the  Fulbe,  ^  who 
had  overthrown  the  Haussas.  The  Germans  established  no  con- 
tinuing contact  with  them  until  1902,  when  the  activity  of  the 
English  and  the  French  caused  the  Germans  to  establish  their  rule 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Gameroons.  The  Fulbe  are  a  Moham- 
medan people,  lithe  and  well  built,  resembling  the  Berbers  of  North 
Africa,  with  which  part  of  the  world  tradition  gives  them  a  con- 
nexion. Many  of  them  show  the  results  of  intermarriage  with 
Negroes.  One  group,  however,  the  nomadic  Bororo,  has  main- 
tained its  racial  and  linguistic  purity;  its  members,  as  one  sees 
them  in  the  market-places  of  Adamaua,  appear  as  alien  to  the 
African  scene  as  the  white  man.  There  is  much  debate  about  the 
origin  of  the  Fulbe,  who  at  some  unknown  time  came  into 
Adamaua  as  a  nomadic  people  with  their  herds.  They  overthrew 
the  ruling  Haussas  and  established  in  1802  a  great  feudal  king- 
.  dom  with  its  capital  at  Sokoto  in  north-western  Nigeria.  Being  an 
1  aggressive  race  and  having  horses  for  mounting  their  soldiers,  they 
/  soon  conquered  a  large  part  of  the  Sudan.  As  they  overcame  the 
natives,  they  spread  their  Mohammedanism  southward,  almost 
to  Jaunde,  which  was  long  regarded  by  Ghristians  as  a  bulwark 
against  the  warlike  and  slave-hunting  infidel.  They  deprived  the 
defeated  Negroes  of  their  cattle,  reduced  them  to  slavery,  and 
forced  them  to  live  in  their  large  cities  as  the  servants  of  ruling 
families.  Some  of  the  aboriginals  were  never  conquered  but  fled 
into  the  mountains,  where  they  have  maintained  an  independent 
but  precarious  existence. 

The  government  set  up  by  the  Fulbe  was  unusual.  It  centred  in 
the  Sultan  of  Sokoto,  who  was  the  feudal  overlord  of  the  Emir  of 
Yola,  who  in  turn  had  sixty  or  seventy  vassal  princes  or  lamidos  in 
German  Adamaua.    There  was  much  in  their  government  that 

^  They  are  also  called  Fula,  FuUa,  FuUani,  Fulani,  Fellata,  Fellani. 
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recalls  the  feudalism  of  medieval  Europe:  land  tenure,  military 
service,  court  service,  and  the  like.  Local  rulers  in  Adamaua  could 
not  succeed  to  power  without  the  sanction  of  the  Emir  of  Yola, 
who,  in  his  turn,  needed  the  approval  of  Sokoto.  The  fact  that 
both  these  lords  of  Adamaua  resided  in  Nigeria  gave  the  English  a 
potential,  but  never  apparently  exercised,  influence  in  the  affairs 
of  inner  Cameroons.  The  Germans,  however,  were  fearful  of 
that  influence  and  were  particularly  worried  about  the  trade  that 
flowed  out  of  the  Cameroons  to  Yola  and  the  English  traders  there. 
When  the  bond  was  broken  between  German  Cameroons  and 
Yola  by  England's  overthrow  of  the  emir  in  1901,  tEe  Germans 
tried  to  mate'the^ohammedan  princes  feel  toward  German  rule 
in  Garua,  upstream  from  Yola,  the  respect  formerly  given  to  the 
emir  of  Yola. 

Having  to  establish  a  government  in  this  part  of  the  Cameroons 
in  1903,  the  Germans  found  that  the  great  military  power  of  the 
Fulbe..and  their  own  need  for  curtailing  colonial  expenditures 
made  it  highly  advisable  to  co-operate  with^the  well-organized  / 
adminigtration  already  in  existence.  Instead  of  establishing 
numerous  garrisons  and  posts  as  among  the  Bantu  and  Sudan 
Negroes,  the  Germans  retained  the  Fulbe  organization  and  ruled 
through  it  with  resid.enl^advisers  appointed  to  aid  the  native 
rulers.  The  chief  obstacle  to  such  a  method  of  ruling  was  removed 
when  the  English  overthrew  the  Emir  of  Yola.  Below  the  Fulbe 
and  the  Haussa  were  the  original  Sudan  Negroes,  reduced  to 
slavery  except  for  independent  tribes  in  the  mountains.  Instruc- 
tions to  the  German  resident  commissioners  commanded  that  these 
slaves  be  assured  of  protection,  for  the  practical  reason  that  from 
their  number  would  come  the  workers  that  could  not  be  expected 
from  the  other  groups,  whose  ruling  and  commercial  pride  looked 
upon  manual  labour  as  an  indignity.  While  protecting  these 
slaves^  the  Germans  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they 
were  abiding  by  international  conventions  and  by  Christian  con- 
victions that  opposed  such  abasement  of  human  beings.  There 
was  need,  however,  to  act  tactfully  to  avoid  even  the  appearance 
of  offending_the  Fulbe_0£  Haussa  by  any  threat  to  an  institution 
that  experience  had  made  fundamental  to  their  economy. 
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In  that  part  of  Adamaua  under  Fulbe  control  were  to  be  found 
large  centres  of  trade,  from  which  radiated  in  all  directions  roads 
loik)we^"By"tlieT5iLUSsa  trading  caravans  to  and  from  regions  rich 
in  rubber,  gutta-percha,  and  ivory.  Yola,  under  English  rule,  was 
a  city  of  about  30,000  people;  Banjo  and  Ngaundere,  in  German 
territory,  had  populations  of  10,000  and  20,000  respectively.  The 
native  rulers  had  given  attention  to  the  military  defence  of  these 
cities,  which  were  provided  with  walls  and  ditches  of  crude  con- 
struction to  be  a  second  line  of  protection  in  case  the  enemy  should 
first  defeat  the  mounted  soldiery. 

The  greatest  racial  confusion  in  the  colony  was  found  near  the 
Tschad,  where  non-Negro  peoples  like  the  Arabs,  Bagirmi,  and 
Kanuri  lived  in  large  towns  situated  in  a  regioiTpopuTated  other- 
wise by  Sudan  Negroes.  Little  is  heard  of  relations  with  these 
peoples  for  the  reason  that  by  19 14  Germany  had  hardly  estab- 
lished any  effective  control  here. 

Apart  from  the  pygmies  in  southern  Cameroons,  the  natives  of 
the  colony  were  rather  well  advanced,  their  culture  far  surpassing 
that  of  the  North  American  Indians  at  the  time  of  the  first  white 
settlements  in  America.  Some  reference  has  already  been  made  to 
manifestations  of  their  Jajgh  development.  A  large  part  of  the 
people  in  the  colony  knew  how  to  work  metal,  to  weave  cloth,  to 
till  the  soil,  to  paint,  and  to  make  pottery.  Some  of  these  crafts 
vanished  in  the  flood  of  cheap  goods  of  European  manufacture  that 
could  be  acquired  by  easy  barter.  Even  the  processes  for  making 
bronze  tools  and  ornaments  were  known  in  some  places.  Evidence 
of  high  intelligence  in  the  native  is  the  use  of  the_drum  in 
southern  Cameroons  for  sending  messages.  The  two  tones  of  the 
drum  woven  together  by  intricate  rhythm  made  it  possible  to  send 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day  any  message  that  could  be  spoken.  It 
was  an  achievement  in  communication  far  superior  to  that  of  the 
white  man  before  the  invention  of_th£_tele.grLaph.  There  was  also 
a  widespread  knowledge  of  poisons,  whose  use  may  account  for 
some  of  the  deaths  of  whTtelnen  that  went  unexplained  under  the 
rubric  of  'tropical  fever'.  Natives  tipped  spears,  knives,  and 
arrows  with  these  poisons  for  use  in  hunting  and  fighting.  Archi- 
tecture varied   considerably  throughout  the  colony,   from  the 
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simple  huts,  hardly  to  be  called  shelters,  of  the  pygmies  to  the 
palaces  and  mosques  made  of  clay  and  timber  in  Adamaua's 
cities. 

The  most  remarkable  cultural  development  is  to  be  found  in 
Bamum  (Fumban),  a  city  of  twenty  thousand  people,  where  the 
native  King;  Jqja  (Njova.  Ndzoia,  Ndjoia)  accomplished  unusual 
things.  Working  in  bronze,  carving  in  wood,  and  other  crafts  and 
arts  were  practised  by  the  people  under  the  warm  encouragement 
of  the  ruler,  who  did  not  want  his  people  to  forget  their  cunning  in 
the  presence  of  easily  purchased  European  articles.  There  is 
to-day  in  Fumban  a  museum  for  the  preservation  of  mementoes 
and  trophies  out  of  the  past  and  for  the  safe-keeping  of  the 
impedimenta  once  used  in  native  war-dances  and  other  ceremonies. 
This  museum  is  Joja's  work,  as  well  as  a  school  for  the  education 
of  his  people.  He  also  worked  out  a  phonetic  system  for  his  own 
language  and  wrote  a  grammar  in  it.  He  showed  some  of  his 
shrewdness  in  regard  to  religion.  As  a  ruler  over  a  pagan  tribe, 
he  had  to  pay  proper  respect  for  tribal  gods;  but  his  city  was  also  a 
focal  point  for  Christian  and  Moslem  activity.  Perhaps  the  desire 
to  satisfy  all  three  induced  him  to  work  out  a  religious  synthesis, 
which  he  wrote  down  in  the  writing  he  invented.  With  his  many 
wives  he  lived  in  a  huge  and  somewhat  labyrinthine  palace,  a 
king  whose  friendship  the  Germans  valued  andguarded.  People 
like  Joja  are  rare  in  the  (Jameroons,  anB  in  the  whole  world,  for  i 

that  matter;  but  he  stands  as  a  reminder  of  the  great  native        (    J 
intelligence  found  in  African  Negroes  and  makes  one  realize  that 
Africans  are  not  people  so  backward  in  culture  and  so  lacking  in 
intelligence  that  their  government  is  a  simple  matter. 

The  population  of  the  Cameroons  is  rather  thinly  distributed 
through  the  colony.  There  are  some  uninhabited  sections, 
especially  in  the  south-eastern  lowlands,  where  swampy  conditions, 
malaria,  and  sleeping  sickness  make  life  intolerable.  The  low- 
lying  districts  along  the  coast  are  likewise  thinly  populated.  The 
fact  of  significance  about  these  sparsely  settled  areas  is  that  they 
supplied  butiew  workers  to  gather  the  abundant  rubber  and  ivory 
found  in  south-eastern  Cameroons,  to  work  on  the  plantations 
near  Victoria,  and  to  carry  goods  for  traders  into  the  interior.  For 
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all  these  purposes  workers  had  to  be  taken  from  the  more  populous 
areas  for^jwork  in  the  less  healthy  ones.  The  consequence~was  a 
high  death  rate  and  a  rapid  turnover  and  a  constant  demand  for 
additional  labourers.  As  time  went  on,  it  became  increasingly- 
apparent  to  the  doctors  in  the  Cameroons  that  workers  must  be 
given  employment  in  regions  where  food  and  general  living 
conditions  approximated  those  to  which  they  were  accustomed. 

The  German  Government  was  much  concerned  about  the  small 
population  in  the  colony,  especially  because  of  the  perennial 
shortage  of  labour.  Apart  from  health  programmes  aimed  at  the 
elimination  of  tropical  diseases,  some  thought  was  given  to  other 
methods  for  increasing  the  numbers  of  natives.  It  was  hard  to 
know  just  where  to  make  a  beginning.  Some  felt  that  the  great 
evil  was  polygamy,  since  only  a  few  rich  people  had  wives  while 
younger  men  never  had  the  opportunity  or  wealth  to  purchase 
//  women.  The  Germans  were  very  cautious  about  tampering  in 
'j  any  way  with  native  familyjnstkulm  It  was  pointed  out  by 
some  that  polygamy  from  the  natives  standpoint  represented  an 
accumulation  of  wealth  and  that  efforts  to  combat  it  were  merely 
an  attempt  to  effect  a  fairer  distribution  of  that  wealth. 

The  diseases  of  the  colony  account  for  the  high  death  rate  and 
for  the  fact  that  most  natives  die  before  forty.  Malaria  is  common 
in  the  lowlands,  on  the  coast  as  well  as  in  the  interior.  It  is  nearly 
unknown  in  the  higher  altitudes  of  the  interior.  It  is  possible  that 
natives  in  the  interior  were  speaking  of  malaria  when  they  said 
that  the  ocean  made  them  ill  as  they  approached  it.  The  plateaux, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  many  of  the  respiratory  diseases.  Filariasis 
and  leprosy  are  common  everywhere.  Skin  diseases  are  of  many 
kinds  and  practically  ubiquitous.  Dysentery  is  frequent,  especially 
in  the  dry  seasons.  Other  intestinal  ailments  are  common,  some 
of  them  connected  with  the  immoderate  feastings  on  gala  occasions 
when  food  is  plentiful.  Syphilis  was  rare  among  the  natives,  but 
seems  to  have  spread  with  the  influence  of  the  white  man.  Other 
venereal  diseases  are  widespread,  some  doctors  reporting  that 
85  per  cent  of  the  people  are  infected  with  them.  On  the  planta- 
tions tuberculosis  and  pneumonia  were  a  frequent  cause  of  death 
among  the  workers.   Smallpox  now  and  then  ravaged  large  areas 
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in  the  interior  and  forced  on  the  Government  the  adoption  of  local 
quarantines  to  keep  traders  and  their  carriers  from  spreading  the 
disease.  Strict  orders  were  given  to  missionaries,  traders,  and 
planters  for  the  inoculation  of  all  workers  in  their  employ.  Some 
beri-beri  occurred  on  the  plantations  from  the  use  of  rice  as  a  food. 
Sleeping  sickness  was  reported  rather  early  in  the  colony,  but  it  was 
not  a  real  problem  until  the  Germans  got  into  south-eastern 
Cameroons.  One  of  the  great  objections  to  the  Congo  territory 
ceded  by  the  French  in  191 1  was  the  prevalence  of  sleeping 
sickness  there. 

The  lack  of  uniformity  apparent  in  the  topography  and  popula- 
tion of  the  Cameroons  appears  also  in  the  climate.  In  the  coastal 
belt  conditions  are  most  trying.  The  average  temperature  at 
Duala  during  the  year  is  about  70  degrees  Fahrenheit;  but  the 
excessive  humidity,  the  lack  of  breezes  because  of  the  forest  barrier, 
and  the  insignificant  difference  in  temperature  between  day  and 
night  render  living  conditions  so  enervating  as  to  be  nearly  in- 
tolerable. It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  centre  of  administration 
was  shifted  from  Duala  to  ^^uea  on  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Cameroon,  a 
healthful  even  if  an  inconvenient  location. 

TKe  rainfall  in  the  coastal  region  is  very  high,  ten  or  twelve 
feet  being  the  annual  average.  In  some  places  near  Mt.  Cameroon 
a  fall  of  thirty-five  feet  of  rain  in  a  year  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 
This  excessive  rainfall_and  accompanying  humidity  caused  great 
difficulty  to  those  engaged  in  processing  cacao,  which  needed  a 
long  period  of  drying  after  fermentation.  Violent  tornados  and 
heavy  downpours  of  rain  did  great  damage  to  cacao  plantations 
by  damaging  the  trees  set  out  as  shade  for  the  plants. 

On  the  plateau  in  the  interior  conditions  are  quite  different. 
The  average  temperature  at  Bali,  4000  feet  above  sea  level,  is 
64  degrees,  with  those  fortunate  differences  between  day  and  night 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  physical  health.  In  high  regions 
hail  storms  occur.  In  some  places  on  the  plateau  climatic  condi- 
tions approach  those  of  Europe  and  make  European  settlement 
possible.  The  rainfall  is  much  lower  than  on  the  coast;  malaria  is 
non-existent,  except  for  those  who  had  the  misfortune  to  catch  it  in 
the  lowlands.   The  southern  plateau  has  a  climate  warmer  than 
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that  of  the  north.  Jaunde,  at  an  altitude  of  2300  feet,  has  an 
average  temperature  of  72  degrees.  Although  this  temperature  is 
close  to  that  of  Duala,  the  lower  humidity  and  the  greater  dif- 
ference between  day  and  night  are  factors  that  make  Jaunde  a 
far  more  pleasant  place  than  Duala  for  residence.  In  one  other 
respect  southern  Gameroons  differs  from  northern  Cameroons. 
Here  there  are  two  rainy  seasons,  March  to  June,  and  September 
to  November;  whereas  in  northern  Cameroons  there  is  but  one, 
June  to  October. 

In  the  region  of  Lake  Tschad  the  rainy  season  is  very  short  and 
the  rainfall  very  low.  The  hot  season  comes  in  the  spring  and  is 
nearer  in  time  to  Europe's  warm  season  than  is  the  year's  warm 
period  in  any  other  part  of  the  Cameroons.  Temperatures  run 
unusually  high,  120  degrees  being  occasionally  recorded. 

Except  for  a  part  of  the  plateau  region  in  noj;th-western 
Cameroons  this  German  colony  could  not  be  thought  of  as  a  white 
mgjils^colony.  In  the  early  days  no  one  ever  thought  of  it  as  a 
likely  settlement  for  those  Germans  whose  emigration  stirred 
patriots  to  an  interest  in  overseas  possessions.  Dr.  Buchner,  the 
temporary  governor  appointed  by  Dr.  Nachtigal,  said  that  it 
would  be  folly  and  'Massenmord'  to  send  whites  to  such  a  place.  ^ 
It  was  not  until  much  later,  after  the  interior  had  been  subjected 
to  German  rule  and  people  had  become  acquainted  with  con- 
ditions on  the  plateau,  that  there  was  any  talk  about  settling 
Germans  there.   Nothing  ever  came  of  these  suggestions. 

But  whites  were  necessary  for  the  administration  and  exploita- 
tion of  the  colony.  In  1890  they  numbered  105,  of  whom  65  were 
German;  on  January  ist,  1905,  the  number  was  826,  of  whom  738 
were  German;  on  January  ist,  191 3,  of  the  1800  whites  in  the 
Cameroons  1643  were  German.  These  figures  indicate  that  the 
Cameroons  was  very  far  from  solving  the  problem  of  German 
emigration.  Of  the  population  of  826  in  1905,  268  were  traders, 
1 10  officials,  108  planters,  90  missionaries,  and  73  connected  with 
the  military;  in  191 2-1 3,  182  were  planters  and  614  were  traders. 
The  turnover  in  the  white  population  was  very  high.  In  1904,  208 
people  left  the  colony  and  427  arrived;  in  191 2-1 3,  843  left  the 

^  Buchner,  Kamerun,  p.  141. 
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colony  and  1 1 70  arrived.  An  analysis  of  all  these  figures  suggests 
that  the  Cameroons  represented  a  problem  in  population  rather 
than  a  solution  of  one.  The  term  of  service  for  Government 
officials  was  one  and  one-half  years  between  furloughs.  Complaints 
were  heard  from  traders  of  the  rapid  turnoverj)f  officials,  of  the 
replacement  of  men  with  some  experience  by  men  without  any 
experience.  Certainly,  some  of  the  unpleasant  incidents  con- 
nected with  colonial  administration  in  tropical  Cameroons  were 
due  to  this  chanfflng  personnel. 

In  the  light  of  this  quick  turn-over  of  whites  there  is  little  sense 
in  discussing  the  death  rate  in  the  white  population;  nothing  is 
known  of  the  death  rate  among  those  forced  to  return  to  Germany 
because  of  impaired  health.  From  the  tables  found  in  the  annual 
colonial  reports  submitted  by  the  chancellor  to  the  Reichstag  it 
would  appear  that  the  death  rate  among  whites  was  greatest  in 
the  lowlands.  Malaria  and  the  closely  allied  black-water  fever 
were  the  commonest  cause  of  death;  but  both  decreased  with  the 
wise  and  increased  use  of  quinine. 

Because  of  the  trying  conditions  in  the  Cameroons  the  Govern- 
ment had  to  give  special  consideration  to  the  officials  working 
there.  Furloughs  were  granted  after  one  and  one-half  years  of 
service.  ^  Sanatoria  were  located  in  Buea  on  the  mountain  and  at 
Suellaba  on  the  coast.  The  centre  of  administration  was  shifted  to 
Buea  to  give  better  conditions  of  health  tQ_Qfficials.  Some  time 
elapsed  before  it  was  learned  that  buildings  for  white  occupation 
should  be  of  special  construction,  with  broad  verandas  and  with 
high  pillars  to  keep  out  pests  and  ground  damp.  The  Govern- 
ment even  devoted  attention  to  the  problem  of  food  so  that 
European  menus  might^bejnade  possible.  The  production  of  the 
first  asparagus  on  the  government  farm  at  Buea  was  the  occasion 
for  great  rejoicing.  Gradually  government  gardens  in  the  interior 
produced  a  variety  of  foods  to  satisfy  those  whose  European , tastes, 
accompanied  them  into  the  tropics.  Experiments  were  made  with 
the  raising  of  chickens,  pigs,  and  cattle  for  fresh  meat,  milk,  butter, 
cheese,  and  eggs.  At  Buea  a  dairy  was  installed  under  the  super- 
intendence  of  a  specially  trained   German.     Explorers  in  the 

^  For  furlough  regulations  see  Kolonialblatt,  1901,  pp.  426-8, 
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interior,  in  Adamaua  in  particular,  noted  the  fact  that  this  or  that 
part  of  the  colony  could  supply  whites  with  many  of  their  customary 
foods  if —  the  inevitable  condition  for  much  in  the  Gameroons  —  if 
transportation  couI3~~be7arcanged.  The  water  problem  in  the 
tropIcTls^^Llwa)^  and  everywhere  a  serious  one;  in  Buea  it  was 
solved  in  1904,  when  running  water  was  first  made  available. 

Not  many  of  the  Europeans  in  the  colony  had  their  wives  with 
them.  Of  the  1800  whites  in  the  Gameroons  on  January  ist,  191 3, 
only  212  were  married,  and  of  these  but  127  had  their  wives  with 
them.  Of  the  latter,  56  were  the  wives  of  missionaries.  In  the  year 
191 2-13  only  30  white  children  were  born  in  the  colony.  Perhaps 
it  was  only  the  missionary  who  regarded  the  Gameroons  as  a  per- 
manent residence;  for  missionaries  always  regard  it  as  good  tactics 
in  their  work  to  let  natives  see  what  a  Ghristian  home  is  like.  It 
was  charged  now  and  then  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  immorality 
in  the  colony,  that  officials  and  others  left  their  morals  at  home 
when  starting  for  the  tropics.^  There  can  be  no  question  that 
the  practice  of  keeping  native  mistresses  was  as  common  in 
German  Gameroons  as  it  was  and  still  is  in  the  colonies  of  all 
European  powers.  Always  the  blunt  Realpolitiker,  Dr.  Buchner 
not  only  defended  what  was  thought  immoral  by  Europeans  but 
insisted  on  the  good  of  such  sexual  indulgence.  ^  It  should  be  said, 
however,  that  such  practices  were  not  encouraged  by  the  German 
Government. 

This  brief  description  of  the  colony  brings  home  the  fact  that  the 
official  proclamation  making  the  Gameroons  a  German  possession 
was  rather  the  beginnmg;_diaiijh^  Exploitation 

could  not  proceed  in  1884  as  if  all  problems  had  been  solved  by 
Nachtigal's  formal  act  of  occupation.  A  detailed  list  of  the 
problems,  however  carefully  worked  out,  cannot  give  an  adequate 
conception  of  all  the  difficulties  involved.  Geography,  climate, 
jungle,  natives  and  their  customs  —  these  were  elements  bound  to 
condition  the  character  of  German  rule.  Psychological  aspects  of 
the  problem  are  of  greatest  significance  but  they  leave,   un- 

^  See  statement  quoted  by  Babel,  Reichstagsverhandlungen,  March  13th,  1896, 
p.  1436. 

*  'Eine  intime  schwarze  Freundin  zu  haben,  schiitzt  vor  manchen  Gefahren.' 
See  his  book,  Katnerun,  pp.  154-5,  for  further  discussion  of  this  thesis. 
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fortunately,  no  record  of  their  hidden  operations.  Native  ideas  of 
property,  and  the  thousand  and  one  calmly  accepted  convictions 
that  constitute  the  furniture  of  white  and  black  mind  alike,  play  a 
large  role,  hardly  to  be  discerned  and  impossible  to  measure, 
although  it  is  clear  that  their  influence  must  be  great.  The  effect 
of  the  climate  on  the  tempers  of  white  men  in  their  relations  with 
natives  might  and  did  occasion  a  bit  of  brutality  impossible  in  a 
temperate  climate  to  him  who  inflicted  it.  Again  the  unknown. 
Without  this  psychological  knowledge,  however,  it  is  still  possible 
to  grasp  something  of  the  size  of  the  problems  confronting  those 
determined  to  rule  and  exploit  a  tropical  land.  At  this  point  one 
would  like  to  anticipate  and  ask  the  question  whether  it  was  worth 
the  price.  For  the  moment  all  that  one  can  say  in  answer  to  the 
question  is  to  repeat  a  statement  of  Dr.  Buchner,  who  wrote  that 
'colonizing  is  certainly  a  gamble'.  ^ 


^  Buchner,  Kamerun,  p.  201. 
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CHAPTERIV 

HOME    CONTROL 

BEGINNINGS 

So  Strong  was  the  opposition  of  the  Reichstag  to  colonies  in  the 
early  'eighties  that  Bismarck  had  to  exercise  great  caution  in 
discussing  colonial  affairs  with  his  legislature.  That  body  had  had 
no  say  in  the  occupation  of  overseas  territory,  for  Bismarck  had 
confronted  the  Reichstag  with  accomplished  facts.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  the  opposition  that  could  not  express  itself  at 
the  time  of  territorial  occupation  did  express  itself  very  strongly 
whenever  requests  were  made  for  funds  needed  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  administration  of  the  new  possessions.  Bismarck  was 
to  learn  that  mere  occupation,  done  in  secrecy,  was  a  simple 
matter  in  comparison  with  the  difficulties  of  administration,  the 
increasing  cost  of  which  necessitated  large  budgetary  grants  and 
warm_gubjic  debMe. 

"Bismarck's  purpose  in  acquiring  colonies  was  the  simple  one 
of  protecting  German  trade.  Just  as  the  tariff  of  1879  protected 
the  German  domestic  market  from  competition,  so  the  acquisition 
of  territory  beyond  the  seas  was  to  protect  a  distant  market. 
The  speeches  of  the  Iron  Chancellor  in  the  Reichstag  and  before 
commissions  of  the  Reichstag,  his  instructions  to  Nachtigal,  his 
correspondence,  and  the  notes  he  made  on  the  correspondence 
coming  to  him  indicate  that  Bismarck  had  in  mind  a  very  simple 
colonial  system,  one  run  by  traders  in  the  interest  of  trade. 
He  wanted  the  commercial  beneficiaries  of  the  colonial  enterprise 
to  have  a  greater  responsiBHity  tharTTKeTjSrman  Government; 
the  system  was  to  be  like  that  of  the  British  East  India  Company 
operating  under  a  charter.  ^  It  is  apparent  that  what  he  did  not 
want  seemed  clearer  to  Bismai^klijnindthan  what  he  did  want. 
He   was   opposed   to   costly   colonial   ventures   that   called   for 

^  Reichstagsverhandlungen,  June  26th,  1884,  p.  1062. 
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garrisons  of  soldiers  and  hosts  of  officials,  a  system  that  he  called 
'French'. 

Bismarck  was  careful  to  keep  the  Government's  responsibility 
to  a  minimum.  Following  instructions,  Nachtigal  appointed  his 
companion,  Dr.  Buchner,  as  a  kind  of  temporary  consul,  who  for 
nearly  a  year  represented  the  Imperial  German  Government  in  a 
somewhat  platonic  fashion,  living  the  while  in  quarters  rented 
from  German  traders.  In  the  fall  of  1884  Admiral  Knorr  was  sent 
out  with  gunboats  to  provide  the  protection  that  only  a  State 
could  give.  This  move  was  a  fortunate  one,  for  the  ships  arrived 
in  time  to  quell  the  uprising  of  the  following  December. 

Now  that  the  Government  had  done  its  share,  Bismarck 
expected  traders  to  do  theirs.  Anxious  to  have  these  traders 
assume  most  of  the  administrative  responsibility,  he  first 
endeavoured  to  get  them  organized  for  the  administration  of 
Germany's  West  African  interests  in  a  large  area  that  was  to 
include  the  Congo  country.  He  apparently  hoped  that  the  Congo 
could  be  purchased  from  the  Belgian  King.  And  he  seemed  to 
think  that  a  charter  conferring  governmental  powers  and  other 
unusual  privileges  over  this  extensive  area  would  appear  attractive 
to  traders.^  The  unwillingness  of  those  approached  to  accept 
what  they  regarded  as  impracticable  led  to  the  withdrawal  of 
this  proposal  and  the  submission  of  a  second. 

The  second  scheme  was  placed  before  interested  Hamburg 
traders  on  September  25th,  1884,  at  Friedrichsruh,  whither 
Bismarck  summoned  them  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  a  plan 
of  government  for  the  Cameroons.  Present  in  this  group  were 
Adolf  Woermann,  W.  Jantzen,  and  J.  Thormahlen,  the  only 
German  traders  who  had  commercial  interests  in  the  newly  acquired 
territory  and  for  whose  benefit  that  territory  had  been  occupied. 
It  was  suggested  that  the  Imperial  Government  undertake  for 
the  Cameroons  the  responsibility  for  matters  coming  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  departments  of  war,  foreign  affairs,  and  justice, 
whereas  matters  falling  to  the  ministries  of  interior  and  commerce 
were    to    be    the    special    care    and    responsibility    of  traders. 

^  This  early  scheme  is  described  in  M.  von  Hagen,  Bismarcks  Kolonialpolitik 
(Stuttgart,  1923),  p.  188. 
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A  syndicate  was  to  be  formed  of  Hamburg  West  African  traders 
for  the  purpose  of  advising  the  Go vernmenHn^colomaj^ad  i n  J s<^r?^  - 
tion  and  poHcy.  From  the  discussion  that  took  place  over  these 
suggestions  it  seems  that  the  chancellor's  scheme  was  not  approved 
by  the  traders,  who  preferred  to  have  the  Imperial  Government 
assume  the  full  responsibility  of  governing.  The  traders  asked 
that  the  sovereign  powers  of  the  colony  be  exercised  in  the  name 
of  the  Kaiser  and  that  an  official  be  appointed  with  the  title  of 
governor,  who,  with  a  steamer  at  his  command,  could  supervise 
the  trading  stations  on  the  colony's  coasts  and  rivers.  The  traders 
also  made  suggestions  about  advisory  councils,  laws,  courts,  and 
tariffs,  and  stressed  the  need  of  frequently  appearing  German 
gunboats  to  give  natives  visible  evidence  of  Germany's  power.  ^ 
No  agreement  was  reached  between  the  chancellor  and  the 
traders;  and  the  result  was  something  like  a  deadlock,  during 
which  each  party  worked  to  convince  the  other  of  the  superiority 
of  its  policies. 

The  Hamburg  traders  insisted  that  Bismarck  set  up  a  regular 
form  of  government  in  the  Gameroons.  Adolf  Woermann,  spokes- 
man for  the  traders,  worked  out  a  detailed  scheme  in  a  long  letter 
to  Bismarck  on  October  15th,  1884.''  He  asked  for  a  governor, 
secretaries,  courts,  schools,  and  made  suggestions  of  various  kinds 
on  all  these  matters.  Bismarck  did  not  approve  the  scheme  and 
his  marginal  notations  indicate  his  fears  of  the  huge  costs  of  the 
proposed  government.  Traders  repeated  these  requests  for  a 
government,  driven  on  by  recurring  rumours  that  English 
traders  and  missionaries  in  the  colony  were  engaged  in  anti- 
German  agitation  among  discontented  natives.  The  irreducible 
minimum  of  their  demands  was  that  a  governor  be  appointed  with 
boats  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  travel  about  the  colony. 

When,  at  last,  Bismarck  took  his  first  step  to  meet  their  repeated 
demands,  it  was  to  request  the  Reichstag  for  an  a^g2rQpriation  for 
a  steamer  and^a  launch  for  the  use  of  a  governor  not  yet  appointed.  ^ 

1  Staatsarkiv,  1884,  XLIII,  doc.  8281. 

*  Woermann  to  Bismarck,  October  isth,  1884.  Colonial  archives,  Akten  be- 
treffend  die  Handels-  xind  Schiffahrtsverhaltnisse  mit  den  Gebieten  an  der  Biafra 
Bai,  volume  II. 

^  The  bill  placed  before  the  Reichstag  is  doc.  8,  Anlagen  zu  den  Reichstagsver- 
handlungen,  1884-85. 
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It  is  possible  that  Bismarck  postponed  his  request  for  a  governor 
because  he  still  hoped  that  traders  might  be  persuaded  to  carry 
the  burden  of  administration.  He  knew  also  that  the  Reichstag 
was  in  no  mood  to  grant  funds  for  governing  unapproved  colonies. 
Because  he  did  not  wish  to  be  charged  with  bad  faith,  he  refrained 
from  asking  for  a  colonial  system  wholly  different  from  that  he 
had  described  as  the  only  one  he  wanted.  It  was  on  January  loth, 
1885,  that  the  debate  on  the  appropriation  for  the  steamer  and 
launch  opened.  Windthorst  of  the  Centrist  party  and  Richter 
of  the  Freisinnige  charged  that  the  chancellor  was  creating  a  real 
colonial  system  for  Germany.  Bismarck's  defence  indicated  a 
regret  that  his  own  scheme  of  colonial  administration  could  not 
be  set  up  and  that  the  system  he  disliked  might  be  necessary.^ 
The  requested  appropriation  was  passed,  aided  by  the  timely 
arrival  of  news  that  a  serious  uprising  had  taken  place  in  the 
Cameroons  and  that,  for  Germany's  new  colonial  venture,  the  first 
German  blood  had  been  shed,  that  of  a  factor  in  the  employ  of 
Woermann. 

In  February  Bismarck  had  to  ask  for  additional  appropriations, 
for  a  governor,  secretaries,  a  prison  and  other  buildings.  The 
opposition  taunted  him  for  having  surrendered  his  original 
scheme  of  colonial  administration  and  demanded  to  know  why 
benefiting  traders  had  not  assumed  the  burden  that  was  to  be  put 
on  them.  Bismarck's  weary  answer  was  that  the  Hamburg 
syndicate,  instead  of  sharing  colonial  responsibility  and  financial 
burdens,  had  turned  into  a  commission  making  this  and  that 
request  without  giving  thought  to  costs.  Attacks  were  made  on 
Adolf  Woermann,  now  a  member  of  the  Reichstag,  where  he 
represented  the  colonialisrn  that  had  not  yet  found  _^neral 
legislative_favour.  Woermann  answered  that  German  traders 
refused  to  administer  a  government,  to  collect  taxes,  to  enforce 
the  law,  and  to  care  for  schools,  and  become,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  the  government  in  a  region  where  they  were  the  .  | 
commercial  rivals  ofresidentEniglish  firms.  When  the  grant  was  // 
at  last  made,  it  was  not  in  the  form  desired  by  the  chancellor. 
Instead,  it  was  made  as  an  extraordinary  grant  for  one  year  only; 

^  Reichstagsverhandlungen,  January  loth,  1885,  pp.  524-5. 
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attached  to  it  were  a  request  for  an  account  of  expenditures,  a 
question  regarding  the  colony's  legal  status  in  the  German 
constitutional  system,  and  another  about  the  laws  to  be  enforced. 
This  first  skirmish  was  a  defeat  for  Bismarck,  who  nevertheless 
continued  to  assert  his  opposition  to  the  'French'  colonial  system 
and  to  define  his  policy  as  the  protection  of  German  trade.  ^ 
Credit  or  blame  for  the  chancellor's  defeat  is  not  entirely  the 
traders'.  Buchner,  the  imperial  representative  in  the  colony,  had 
found  himself  without  influence  among  the  natives  and  without 
power  over  the  English,  whose  intrigues  resulted  in  the  uprising 
of  December,  1884.  He  had  demanded  that  a  regular  government 
be  instituted.  In  this  demand  he  was  seconded  by  Admiral  Knorr, 
whose  task  it  had  been  to  subdue  the  rebellious  natives.  The 
traders  had  at  last  succeeded  in  making  the  Imperial  Government 
assume  administrative  and  financial  responsibilities  in  the 
Gameroons.  Their  own  refusal  to  bear  those  burdens  is  no 
evidence  of  an  unwillingness  to  control  policies,  for  at  all  times  in 
the  Gameroons'  subsequent  history  as  a  German  colony  these  and 
other  traders  sought  to  have  the  Government  adopt  policies 
favourable  to  their  commercial  interests. 

THE      SYNDICATE 

In  the  colonial  scheme  presented  to  the  traders  at  Friedrichsruh 
in  September  1 884,  Bismarck  had  expressed  a  desire  that  traders 
co-operate  with  the  Government  through  a  syndicate.  The 
organization  was  formed  in  the  fall  of  that  year  with  headquarters 
in  Hamburg.  Its  purpose  was  to  supply  the  Government  with 
information,  to  answer  questions,  and  to  propose  measuresfor 
the  governing  of  the  colony .~TlEe"a]nnualIy"eIeHed^chairman  kept 
in  close  touch  with  Kusserow,  the  Prussian  representative  in 
Hamburg,  through  whom  contact  was  maintained  with  Bismarck 
himself.  The  membership  of  the  syndicate  included  the  two 
German  firms  trading  in  the  Gameroons,  that  of  Woermann  and 

^  Reichstagsverhandlungen,  November  28th,  1885,  p.  117.  Bismarck's  definition 
of  colonial  policy  is  found  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  Denkschrift  accounting  for 
the  Gameroons'  first  appropriation,  doc.  44  in  the  Anlagen. 
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that  of  Jantzen  &  Thormahlen.  Other  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion came  from  German  trading  houses  in  other  parts  of  West 
Africa. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  syndicate  refused  to  play  the  role 
that  Bismarck  assigned  it;  instead,  it  made,  through  Woermann, 
its  chairman,  repeated  requests  for  a  form  of  colonial  government 
that  Bismarck  did  not  approve.  When  reports  came  to  Germany 
of  English  intrigues  in  the  Cameroons  against  German  authority, 
these  traders,  collectively  as  an  organization  and  individually, 
urged  upon  the  chancellor  the  necessity  of  setting  up  a  strong 
German  rule  in  the  colony  in  spi^te^f JBism^n^s^jobjections_to 
principles  and  costSi.  It  was  with  a  good  deal  of  unconcealed 
impatience  that  the  chancellor  saw  this  agency  evolve  into  a  group 
more  eager  to  ask  expensive  favours  than  to  assume  any  responsi- 
bility, however  light.  In  1885,  when  there  was  difficulty  in  finding 
a  purchaser  for  the  English  Baptist  missionary  property,  one  of  the 
suggestions  was  that  the  syndicate  make  the  desired  purchase 
and  thus  bring  about  the  withdrawal  of  English  missionary 
influence  in  the  German  colony.  Answering  for  the  syndicate, 
Woermann  tartly  said  that  the  organization  was  purely  advisory, 
that  it  had  no  interest  in  whether  English  or  German  missionaries 
worked  in  the  Cameroons,  and  that  the  organization  had  had  to 
spend  enough  money  for  a  secretary.  Clearly  enough,  co-operation 
with  the  Government  in  matters  that  might  involve  expense  was 
not  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  syndicate. 

Through  Kusserow  Bismarck  asked  the  syndicate  for  advice  on 
many  questions  in  the  early  days  of  its  history.  Questions  of  policy 
were  submitted  to  the  organization  for  consideration  and 
suggestions.  When  the  chancellor  thought  it  necessary  for  Germany 
to  have  counterclaims  to  meet  the  unjustified  claims  of  English 
traders  and  missionaries  for  losses  suffered  in  the  English- 
instigated  uprising  of  December  1884,  it  was  to  the  syndicate  that 
requests  for  such  estimates  were  made. 

From  the  very  beginning,  however,  the  syndicate  was  doomed. 
The  rivalry  that  characterized  the  commercial  activities  of  the 
German  firms  in  the  Cameroons  could  not  be  kept  out  of  the 
discussions  of  the  organization  in  Hamburg.  In  the  colony  the  two 
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German  firms  differed  over  the  serious  question  of  extending  credit 
(or  'trust',  as  it  was  called  in  the  colony)  to  the  natives.  The  Woer- 
mann  agents  extended  credit  to  natives  on  easier  terms  than  did 
the  other  firms,  winning  thereby  a  great  economic  advantage  over 
rivals,  to  say  nothing  of  the  indirect  control  exercised  over  debtor 
chieftains.  The  other  firms  wished  to  have  this  questionable 
commercial  practice  curtailed,  even  abolished.  Evils  so  great  had 
resulted  from  the  huge  indebtedness  of  the  natives  to  a  few  white 
firms  that  the  governor  also  sought  an  end  to  the  system.  In  good 
faith  the  Imperial  Government  submitted  the  ticklish  question 
to  the  syndicate.  Woermann  fought  to  retain  the  practice  that 
had  got  his  firm  an  influential  position  in  the  colonial  trade; 
Jantzen  &  Thormahlen  opposed  credit  and  wanted  it  ended. 
Woermann,  however,  was  in  a  position  to  win  the  support  of  the 
other  members  of  the  syndicate,  firms  that  had  no  trade  in 
the  Gameroons  itself.  Thus  the  syndicate  voted  in  favour  of  a 
practice  opposed  by  Jantzen  &  Thormahlen,  whose  consequent 
refusal  to  co-operate  resulted  in  the  breakdown  of  the  syndicate  in 
1886. 

The  end  of  the  syndicate  was  the  end  of  the  second  part  of 
Bismarck's  colonial  system.  Thus  both  at  home  and  in  the  colony 
events  had  forced  the  creation  of  a  colonial  system  hateful  to  the 
chancellor.  The  latter's  disappointment  was  very  great.  But  he 
clung  to  his  original  colonial  views  to  the  very  end  of  his  career. 
In  this  sense  it  is  possible  to  say  that  Bismarck  was  never  a  convert 
to  a  colonial  system. 

A    'colonial    constitution' 

When  the  Reichstag  was  asked  in  the  spring  of  1 885  to  make  an 
appropriation  for  the  government  of  the  Gameroons,  it  raised 
questions  regarding  the  legal  status  of  the  colonies  and  the  laws  to 
be  enforced  there.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  issue  should  arise 
since  the  German  Gonstitution  had  made  no  provision  for  the 
government  of  a  colonial  empire. 

To  give  the  colonies  a  locus  standi  in  the  German  legal  economy 
Bismarck  on  January  12th,  1886,  proposed  a  measure  calculated 
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to  lay  the  constitutional  jfoundations  on  which  the  colonial 
stjwture  couIdLrest.  The  aim  of  the  chancellor  and  of  the  interests 
trading  in  the  German  colonies  was  a  centralized  control  to  be 
exercised  through  the  Kaiser.  It  was  an  arrangement  sure  to 
please  the  traders  of  Hamburg,  for  under  it  colonial  legislation 
would  be  effected  by  imperial  decree  issued  by  the  Kaiser  with 
the  consent  of  the  Bundesrat.  The  Reichstag  was  to  be  merely 
informed  of  the  decrees  issued.  Except  in  matters  for  which  a 
legislative  grant  of  imperial  funds  was  necessary,  everything  in  the 
colonies  was  to  be  regulated  by  decree.  In  defence  of  the  proposed 
measure  it  was  argued  that  the  German  nation  had  had  no  ex- 
perience in  colonial  administration  and  that  such  experience  was 
needed  before  details  of  a  complex  system  could  be  worked  out. 
It  was  likewise  pointed  out  that  England  had  followed  a  similar 
policy  by  her  orders-in-council.  ^ 

Warm  opposition  manifested  itself  in  the  Reichstag  discussion 
of  the  measure  on  January  20th,  1886.  This  debate  continued  in  a 
divided  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  bill,  which  was 
accepted  only  after  amendment.  Instead  of  permitting  the 
Kaiser  to  legislate  for  the  colonies  by  decree,  the  committee  applied 
the  law  of  consular^Jurisdiction  to  the  colonies  with  the  minor 
exceptions  made  necessary  By  special  conditions.  Centrists  tried 
in  vain  to  have  the  bill  modified  in  such  fashion  that  Jesuit 
missionaries  would  be  allowed  to  work  in  the  German  colonies.  ^ 
When  the  committee's  report  and  recommendation  were  debated 
on  March  23rd,  one  cynical  opponent  of  the  colonial  programme 
said  brazenly  that  the  proposed  law  was  unnecessary;  he  suggested 
that,  in  its  stead,  Woermann,  then  a  member  of  the  Reichstag,  be 
made  viceroy,  with  full  control  of  colonial  administration,  aided 
by  a  Pretorian  Guard  from  his  followers  in  the  National  Liberal 
Party.  ^  After  non-committal  assurances  given  by  the  Government 
about  slavery,  budget  control,  and  Jesuit  missionaries,  the 
Reichstag  accepted  the  bill  on  April  loth,  1886,  and  the  measure 

^  The  bill  is  doc.  81,  Anlagen  zu  den  Reichstagsverhandlungen,  1885-86. 

^  See  the  Centrists'  interpellation  of  the  chancellor  in  the  Reichstag,  doc.  27,  ibid. 
Debate  took  place  on  the  question  November  28th,  1885.  In  later  colonial  debates 
Centrists  often  worked  to  get  Germany's  anti-Catholic  laws  modified. 

'  Reichstagsverhatidlungen,  March  23rd,  1886,  p.  1616. 
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went  into  effect  a  week  later.  And  so  the  colonies  were  accepted 
and  given  a  legal  status  in  the  German  constitutional  system. 

As  passed  in  1886  the  law  had  soon  to  be  modified  because  of 
the  difficulties  experienced  in  the  application  of  the  law  of  a 
modern  advanced  state  to  backward  Africa.  Certain  require- 
ments —  signatures  to  documents  by  natives  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  appeals,  the  necessity  of  having  white  persons  in 
courts  —  were  such  that  they  could  not  be  met  in  the  colony. 
Since  time  was  lacking  for  a  proper  consideration  of  all  these 
matters,  a  relaxation  of  the  strict  requirements  of  the  German 
land  law  was  permitted  in  a  modification  dated  June  17th, 
1887,  authorizing  the  Kaiser  to  make  whatever  changes  were 
found  necessary  in  the  colonial  application  of  G^rnaiLlaw  on  real 
property.  ^  Other  desired  changes^TnTKeTaw^  of  April  1 885  were 
-tSken  up  early  in  1888.  Requirements  concerning  colonial  stock 
companies,  court  procedure,  the  use  of  German  flags,  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  the  powers  of  the  German  chancellor  —  all  these 
matters  were  considered  in  debate  in  the  session  of  1887-8  and 
corresponding  modifications  of  the  law  were  passed.'' 

Debate  on  this  law  and  its  modifications  brought  clearly  into 
light  the  nature  of  the  colonial  struggle  in  Germany.  Behind  the 
move  for  a  centralized  colonial  control  werejthe  organized  colonial 
interests  in  the  GermanKoTonialgesellschaft,  which  had  worked 
hard  to  place  maximum  powers  in  the  hands  of  the  Kaiser. 
Opposed  to  this  group  were  those  members  of  the  Reichstag 
determined  not  to  let  traders  have  a  completely  free  hand  in  the 
administration^^rid^^^lmtatiorL^ojLth^-XO^  The  fight  now 

begun  lasted  down  to  the  coming  of  the  war  in  19 14.  Because  it 
was  not  considered  in  1 884,  when  the  colonial  system  was  started, 
the    Reichstag    found    adequate    compensation    in    the    annual 

^  Proposed  changes  and  final  form  are  found  in  docs.  188  and  210,  Anlagen  zu 
den  Reichstagsverhandlungen,  1887.  For  debates  see  Reichstagsverhandlungen,  June 
15th,  1887,  pp.  1002-3,  and  June  17th,  1887,  p.  1089. 

^  The  bill  and  committee  report  are  docs.  72  and  146,  Anlagen  zu  den  Reichstagsver- 
handlungen, 1887-8.  For  debates  see  Reichstagsverhandlungen,  February  4th,  1888, 
pp.  70iff.,  and  February  28th,  1888,  pp.  iissff.  The  law  in  final  form  is  found  in 
Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  I,  doc.  15.  In  1900  there  was  another  and  highly  technical 
revision,  of  which  a  lengthy  discussion  is  found  in  W.  Hopfner,  Das  Schutzge- 
bietsgesetz  (Berlin,  1907). 
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opportunities  for  control  and  debate  offered  by  the  budgets  for 
the  colonies. 


THE     KAISER 

All  study  of  colonial  administration  in  Germany  must  begin 
with  the  Kaiser,  on  whom  the  first  article  of  the  'colonial  constitu- 
tion' conferred  very  great  powers.  The  concentration  of  authority 
in  his  hands  was  the  legal  device  through  which  traders  sought  to 
be  as  unhampered  in  administering  and  exploiting  the  colonies  as 
they  had  been  in  acquiringthem.  The  emperor's  powers  of  decree 
and  his  delegation  of  such  powers  to  others  made  possible  a  good 
deal  of  legislation  for  the  overseas  territory  without  the  necessity 
of  fighting  over  each  issue  in  the  Reichstag.  In  1 900,  the  latter 
complained  that  too  many  ordinances  were  being  issued  and  mem- 
bers made  the  demand  that  these  decrees  should  at  least  be  laid 
before  the  Reichstag  for  its  information.  ^ 

Of  Germany's  three  emperors  it  was  William  II  who  figures 
most  prominently  in  Germany's  colonial  history.  The  other  two 
rarely  appear.  In  William  II  colonialists  had  an  emperor  with 
a  firm  belief  in  the  value_of^xpansion  and  one  who  did  much  to 
keep  alive  a  public  interest  in  colonial  affairs.  Most  of  his  activity 
in  the  Cameroons  was  limited  to  the  conferring  of  honours  on 
those  whose  achievements  merited  such  recognition  and  to  giving 
his  imperial  approval  and  support  to  the  lottery  founded  in  1 898 
to  raise  funds  for  colonial  enterprises.  His  friendship  with  the 
Sultan  of  Constantinople  was  used  in  the  Mohammedan  parts  of 
the  Cameroons  as  argument  to  persuade  Moslems  that  they  should 
trade  with  the  Germans  rather  than  with  the  English. 

The  most  significant  and  questionable  attempt  to  make  use  of 
the  Kaiser's  legal  powers  Jn  the  colonies  came  in  1891.  This 
was  at  a  time  when  traders  were  demanding  that  the  Government 
open  the  interior  to  trade  in  order  to  widen  the  market  for 
German  goods.  Such  an  effort  would  have  cost  a  goodr~3eal~of"~' 
money^ecause  it  was  a  challenge  to  the  trade  monopolies  of  the 
natives,  who  were  determined  to  fight  in  defence  of  their  profitable 

^  Koloftial-Gesetzgebung,  VI,  doc.  198. 
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business.  Getting  the  necessary  sums  of  money  from  the  Reich- 
stag was  felt  to  be  virtually  impossible.  Interested  traders  thought 
that  the  problem  could  be  solved  by  arranging  a  loan  for  the 
Cameroons;  they  felt  that  the  need  of  no  grant  in  1890  was  proof 
of  financial  competence  and  justified  the  hope  that  the  colony 
would  be  able  to  repay  the  loan  by  levies  on  future  budgets. 
The  amount  desired  for  the  work  was  1,5400^000  marks.  Commer- 
cial shrewdness  had  worked  out  a  scheme  whereby  the  powers 
conferred  on  the  Kaiser  by  Article  I  of  the  'colonial  constitution' 
.could  be  so  interpreted  as  to  permit  the  emperor  to  borrow  that 
/  amount  in  the  name  of  the  Camerooiis  and  to  make  provision  for 
■  repayment  in  subsequent  budgets.  Traders'  success  in  this  matter 
t  would  have  meant  a  victory  over  the  Reichstag  and  might  have 
meant  for  the  future  a  complete  independence  of  the  Reichstag 
in  all  colonial  matters.  Reports  of  the  secret  loan  came  to  the 
ears  of  certain  members  of  the  Reichstag  who  feared  this  usurpa- 
tion of  their  powers  and  made  violent  attacks  on  the  proposal. 
After  debate  the  Reichstag  granted  the  necessary  funds  as  a  loan 
to  the  Cameroons;  but  it  successfully  insisted  on  a  bill,  which 
became  law  in  1892,  requiring  the  submission  each  year  to  the 
Reichstag  of  the  colonial  budgets,  whose  form  was  fixed.  ^ 

It  was  rare  that  William  II  expressed  any  opinion  regarding 
matters  in  the  Cameroons.  That  he  saw  some  of  the  documents 
affecting  the  colony  is  apparent  from  notations  he  made  on  their 
margin.  In  1906,  when  serious  and  justified  complaints  came  to 
Germany  from  the  Akwa  people  about  their  treatment  by  local 
officials,  a  comment  of  the  Kaiser  showed  that  he  was  not  disposed 
to  leniency  toward  natives,  whom  he  thought  of  as  'Wilden'  in 
need  of  stern  treatment  and  discipline.  In  191 3  the  people  of 
Duala  contemplated  sending  a  delegation  to  him  with  protests 
against  the  Government's  expropriation  of  their  land  and  with  a 
request  for  redress,  but  nothing  seems  to  have  resulted  from  the 
plan. 


^  Richter  raised  the  issue,  Reichstagsverhandlungen,  March  13th,  1891,  pp.  2028ff., 
and  May  4th,  1891,  pp.  ayisff.  For  the  law  itself  see  Kolomal-Gesetzgebung,  I, 
does. 
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THE      CHANCELLOR 


The  responsible  head  of  colonial  administration  in  Germany 
was  the  chancellor.  In  the  'Constitutional'  law  of  1886-88  he  was 
given  a  limited  power  of  decree  in  questions  relating  to  such 
matters  as  citizenship,  colonial  stock  companies,  and  administra- 
tive policies  and  regulations,  with  corresponding  authority  to 
inflict  penalties  for  the  violation  of  these  decrees.  Most  of  his 
powers,  however,  were  delegated  to  him  by  the  Kaiser,  in  whom 
had  been  vested  an  almost  supreme  authority  under  the  law  of 
1886.  For  example,  it  was  the  Kaiser  who  authorized  the 
chancellor  to  establish  the  Kolonialrat  or  Colonial  Council  and 
to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  natives  in  their  relations  to  colonial 
cojarts.  It  waTdie  regular  practice  of  the  Kaiser  to  make  such 
delegation  of  powers,  with  the  result  that  it  was  often  the 
chancellor  who  formulated  policies  involving  no  expenditure  of 
funds,  created  the  administrative  machinery  for  their  execution 
and  enforcement,  and  redelegated  powers  to  the  colonial 
governors.^  The  chancellor  had  also  unusual  powers  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  he  drafted  the  colonial  budgets  in  co-operation 
with  the  Bundesrat.  Recognition  of  the  chancellor's  responsibility 
in  colonial  affairs  was  given  in  a  court  decision  that  made  him 
and  not  the  director  of  the  Kolonialabteilung  in  the  Foreign 
Office  the  responsible  head  of  the^cQlgnial  admiiustratio  Some 
confusion  had  arisen  because  of  the  creation  of  the  Kolonialab- 
teilung, which  was  the  seat  of  the  colonial  administration  in  the 
years  1890  to  1907,  when  the  Kolonialamt  was  created.^ 

At  times,  as  a  result  of  the  powers  exercised  by  him,  the 
chancellor  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  court  of  appeal.  People 
dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  governor  in  regard  to  tariff 
matters  had  recourse  to  the  chancellor,  who,  in  1902,  was 
empowered  to  remit,  after  due  investigation,  taxes  or  tariff  charges 
of  a  limited  amount  or  fines  inflicted  for  violation  of  customs 

^  Opposition  to  the  delegation  and  redelegation  of  powers  in  colonial  government 
was  expressed,  Reichstagsverhandlungen,  May  ist,  19 12,  p.  1576. 
^  Kolonialblatt,  1898,  p.  689. 
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regulations.  Now  and  then  natives  appealed  to  him  over  the  head 
of  the  governor,  although  no  provision  in  law  was  made  for  such 
appeals. 

The  chancellor  had  extensive  powers  of  appointment.  As  head 
of  the  ministry  he  had  control  of  the  Kolonialabteilung,  which 
was  the  fourth  section  of  the  German  Foreign  Office.  He  appointed 
the  members  of  the  Kolonialrat,  the  advisory  council  for  colonial 
affairs  in  Germany,  after  consultation  with  interested  traders  and 
planters.  Officials  in  the  colonies  were  named  by  him  and  derived 
their  authority  directly  or  indirectly  from  him.  When  the  colonies 
got  their  local  advisory  councils  in  1903,  colonial  interests  wanted 
the  chancellor  rather  than  the  governor  of  the  colony  to  name  its 
membership,  a  recommendation  springing  from  a  wish  to  have  the 
control  of  colonial  affairs  in  Germany  rather  than  in  the  colony.  ^ 
The  law  also  made  it  possible  for  the  chancellor  or  his  representa- 
tive to  sit  with  the  directors  of  the  colonial  stock  companies, 
which  could  be  organized  in  Germany  under  special  regulations. 

Because  so  much  authority  was  concentrated  in  the  hands  of 
the  chancellor,  it  was  to  him  that  petitions  were  addressed  and 
at  him  that  criticism  was  directed  by  those  seeking  to  control  or 
influence  colonial  policy.  It  was  the  chancellor  who  was  attacked 
by  the  opponents  of  colonialism  and  imperialism,  since  it  was  he 
who  framed  the  budgets,  negotiated  treaties,  appointed  officials, 
and  regulated  so  large  a  part  of  colonial  activity.  When  the 
Colonial  Society,  composed  of  those  interested  in  colonies, 
wanted  anything,  it  was  the  practice  to  present  petitions  to  the 
chancellor.  A  list  of  such  petitions  would  catalogue  all  phases  of 
colonial  activity.  If  nothing  were  done  to  give  effect  to  a  desired 
policy,  the  Colonial  Society  was  sure  to  demand  reasons  for  the 
refusal.  This  concentration  of  powers  in  one  man  was  desired  by 
colonial  interests  as  early  as  1884  and  its  convenience  found 
frequent  attestation  in  the  pressure  exerted  on  the  chancellor  by 
lobbying  groups.  Chancellors  enthusiastic  for  colonies  were  in  a 
position  to  do  much;  and  most  chancellors  seemed  to  please 
colonial  groups.    The  one  exception  was  Caprivi,  whose  dislike 

^  See  the  long  petition  of  the  Colonial  Society  in  the  Kolonialzeitung,  1902, 
pp.  84-6. 
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of  colonies  was  expressed  before  the  Reichstag  in  a  statement 
asserting  that  the  worst  fate  that  could  befall  Germany  would  be 
the  gift  to  her  of  all  Africa.  ^ 

T  H  E      K  O  L  O  N  I  A  L  A  B  T  E  I  L  U  N  G      AND      THE 
KOLONIALAMT 

During  one  short  generation  of  colonial  experience  Germany 
went  through  the  entire  evolutionary  process  in  the  development 
of  the  colonial  administration  at  home.  The  budgets  that 
changed  from  year  to  year  contribute  their  silent  testimony  to 
the  scope  and  rapidity  of  this  evolution.  In  1884,  when  colonies 
were  first  occupied,  the  chancellor  had  the  aid  of  only  one  man, 
an  official  in  the  political  section  of  the  Foreign  Office.  One  of 
the  striking  things  in  the  study  of  the  early  correspondence  with 
England  about  colonial  questions  is  the  fact  that  Bismarck  himself 
gave  attention  to  most  of  it  on  the  German  side.  In  sharp 
contrast  was  the  number  of  experts  in  England's  Colonial  Office 
and  Foreign  Office  drafting  and  redrafting  the  notes  that  were 
sent  to  Germany.  The  rapid  accumulation  of  colonial  business 
and  the  refusal  of  Hamburg  traders  to  carry  any  share  of  that 
great  burden  made  it  necessary  to  get  additional  assistance. 
Caution  was  necessarily  an  essential  part  of  every  colonial 
proposal  placed  before  the  hostile  Reichstag.  When  Bismarck 
made  a  request  in  1884  for  an  additional  section  in  the  Foreign 
Office,  he  sought  to  anticipate  objections  by  assuring  the  Reich- 
stag in  advance  that  the  Government  was  not  contemplating 
the  creation  of  a  separate  Colonial  Office.  * 

Increasing  business  resulted  in  the  demand  for  more  help. 
Fabri,  one  of  Germany's  earliest  colonial  propagandists,  asked  in 
1889  that  a  Kolonialamt  or  ministry  be  established.  Always 
ready  to  suggest  policies  or  machinery  it  believed  necessary  for 
the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  colonies,  the  Colonial  Society 
petitioned  the  Reichstag  in  the  same  year  for  a  colonial  adminis- 
trative   bureau.     In    fact,    like    Fabri,    the    society   wanted    an 

^  Reichstagsverhandlungen,  November  27th,  1891,  p.  3  no. 

^  Statement  of  Dr.  Busch,  ibid.,  December  15th,  1884,  p.  357. 
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independent  colonial  ministry  rather  than  the  creation  of  an 
additional    section  in  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs.     It  was  a 
request  repeatedly  made  until  1907,  when  at  last  the  Kolonialamt 
was  created.   Knowing  full  well  that  the  Reichstag  in  1889  would 
not  give  the  friends  of  the  colonial  movement  the  independent 
ministry    of  their   desires    and,    perhaps,    unwilling   himself  to 
approve  such  a  proposal,  Bismarck  asked  only  for  additional  help 
in  the  administration  of  the  colonies  and  said  that  these  assistants 
would   be   organized   in    1890   into   a   separate   division   of  the 
Foreign  Office  to  be  called  the  Kolonialabteilung.   In  this  request 
the  chancellor  was  supported  by  Woermann,  who  argued  that  the 
failure  of  the  Government  to  do  anything  for  the  colonies  explained 
the  hesitancy  of  German  capital  to  enter  colonial  enterprises. 
In  the  debate  on  the  measure  the  opposition  endeavoured  to 
make  it  appear  that  an  independent  colonial  ministry  was  being 
established,  an  act  that  was  opposed  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
fix  the  grip  of  colonialism  on  Germany.  ^  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  after  the  Kolonialabteilung  was  established  in  1 890  over  the 
objections  of  these  people,  the  opposition  referred  to  it  as  the 
Kolonialamt,  hoping  thus  to  stigmatize  an  agency  which,  they 
felt,  actually  curtailed  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  Reichstag. 
It  was  on  April  ist,  1890,  that  the  Kolonialabteilung,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Kayser,  began  to  function  as  the  Foreign  Office's 
fourth  section  specifically  entrusted  with  colonial  administration. 
Its  work  increased  rapidly  and  it  had  repeatedly  to  seek  additional 
funds.  ^    Its  activity  was  really  great:   it  prepared   memoranda; 
it  gave  advice  to  travellers,  missionaries,  and  traders;  it  drafted 
regulations;  it  published  the  Kolonialblatt,  the  official  organ  for 
the  colonies;  and  it  did  all  preliminary  work  on  bills  and  budgets. 
Since   the  chancellor  could   not  undertake  the   defence   of  all 
details  of  the  colonial  programme  ^nd  workJii_tl3£-i§gislature, 
permission  was  sought  and  obtained  in  1894  to  have  such  repre- 
sentation of  colonial  affairs  devolve  upon  the  director  of  the 
Colonial  Division.  The'step  was  a  significant  one  in  the  direction 
of  the  Kolonialamt  that  was  to  come  in  1907.    Through  repre- 

^  Reichstagsverhandlungen,  November  22nd,  1889,  pp.  457-63. 
^  The  Government's  request  for  funds  with  an  explanation  of  the  work  being 
done  was  given,  ibid.,  February  28th,  1893,  p.  1334. 
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sentatives  the  chancellor  assured  the  Reichstag  at  the  time  of  this 
request  that  he  had  no  intention  of  divesting  himself  of  his  legal 
responsibility.  ^  When  colonial  affairs  bore  upon  foreign  relations, 
pertinent  questions  were  handled  by  the  German  secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  affairs. 

Evidence  of  the  increasing  importance  of  the  Colonial  Division 
is  found  in  the  growing  number  of  the  decrees  it  issued  and  in  the 
frequent  participation  of  its  director  in  Reichstag  debates.  The 
numerous  petitions  and  protests  received  by  the  chancellor  were, 
as  a  rule,  submitted  to  the  Abteilung  for  study  and  for  the 
preparation  of  proper  answers.  In  1894  it  sent  an  official  to  the 
Cameroons  to  investigate  the  alleged  brutality  of  Leist,  a  member 
of  the  local  administration  against  whom,  as  acting  governor, 
grave  and  well-founded  charges  had  been  made  in  the  Reichstag.  ^ 
The  Colonial  Division  concerned  itself  with  the  health  of  colonial 
officials;  it  instructed  colonial  governors  to  keep  expenditures 
within  budgetary  limitations  and  to  refrain  from  issuing  too  many 
decrees.  It  instructed  governors  in  the  preparation  of  annual 
reports  and  of  trade  statistics,  worked  out  the  form  of  organization 
that  colonial  stock  companies  must  take,  defined  the  conditions 
under  which  two  huge  concessions  of  land  were  created  in  the  late 
'nineties,  and  co-operated  with  the  Colonial  Society  in  sending 
an  expedition  to  the  Tschad.  It  studied  and  redrafted,  if  necessary, 
decrees  submitted  by  the  colonial  governors.  It  met  with  traders 
and  planters  in  frequent  conference  on  colonial  policies.  That 
information  might  be  had  on  the  colonial  policies  of  other 
countries,  it  co-operated  with  the  colonial  attaches  appointed  to 
the  Paris  and  London  embassies.  Such  attaches  were  instructed 
to  study  French  and  English  colonial  administration,  and  to 
report  to  Berlin  on  the  character  of  that  administration,  the  pay 
and  training  of  officials,  health  and  labour  problems,  native 
soldiers,  taxation,  building  programmes,  and  even  the  attitude 
of  the  governments  toward  white  officials  who  kept  native  women.  ^ 

^  Reichstagsverhandlungeji,  February  i6th,  1894,  pp.  1276,  1278. 

^  An  account  of  this  investigation  is  given  in  the  Kolonialzeitung,  1894,  p.  70. 
The  nature  of  the  charges  against  Leist  is  found  infra,  pp.  210-12. 

*  In  1909  people  interested  in  cacao  production  wanted  a  commercial  expert  in 
Lisbon  to  keep  in  touch  with  cacao  purchasers  there. 
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Colonialists  approved  the  step  taken  in  1894,  but  continued 
their  agitation  for  an  independent  colonial  ministry.  Chancellor 
Billow  wanted  such  a  ministry,  but  his  first  attempt  to  establish 
it  was  defeated  in  the  Reichstag  on  May  28th,  1906,  at  a  time 
when  colonial  policies  were  undergoing  bitterest  attacks.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  resignation  of  the  head  of  the  criticized 
Kolonialabteilung,  Btilow  appointed  Dernburg  to  that  post  in 
the  hope  that  abuses  would  cease  and  that  such  humane  and 
business-like  policies  would  be  followed  that  criticism  would  halt 
and  permit  the  creation  of  a  Kolonialamt.  But  the  attacks  on 
colonialism  continued,  caused  largely  by  the  costs  and  reported 
brutalities  of  the  wars  in  German  South-West  Africa.  The  Reich- 
stag had  to  be  dissolved;  and  an  election  was  held  in  which  the 
issue  was  colonial.  In  the  campaign  the  Colonial  Society  played 
a  large  part  and  the  result  was  a  victory  for  the  Government  that 
made  possible  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  Kolonialamt 
under  Dernburg  on  May  17th,  1907.  It  was  a  decisive  triumph 
for  colonialism  in  Gerniany.  After  this  time  it  was  unnecessary 
to  spend  effort  in  convincing  people  of  the  need  and  advantages 
of  colonies;  that  fight  had  been  won.  After  1907  greater  attention 
could  be  and  was  given  to  the  actual  economic  exploitation  of  the 
colonies  and  to  the  elimination  of  the  many  abuses  that  had 
aroused  Socialist  and  Centrist  criticism. 

The  head  of  the  Kolonialamt  was  the  banker  Bernhard 
Dernburg.  Behind  his  appointment  was  the  hope  that  he  would 
bring  a  much-needed  business-man's  point  of  view  into  the  colonial 
administration,  which  had  too  obviously  been  an  economic 
liability.  Dernburg  was  determined  to  make  definite  changes  in 
the  colonial  system.  In  lectures  given  in  the  winter  of  1906-7  he 
stressed  the  importance  of  making  the  colonies  independent 
financially.  Critics  who  feared  that  he  planned  to  give  colonies  a 
greater  degree  of  self-government  were  assured  that  no  such 
intention  existed.  The  new  ministry  was  likewise  interested  in 
making  Germany  independent  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
cotton  by  encouraging  its  production  in  the  colonies.  With  Dern- 
burg there  came  a  more  humane  spirit  in  the  treatment  of 
natives.    He  sought  to  meet  the  criticism  that  whipping  was  a 
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punishment  frequently  and  brutally  inflicted  on  natives  by 
issuing  decrees  restricting  the  use  of  this  common  penalty.  His 
trip  to  East  Africa  to  see  for  himself  what  the  problems  of  that 
colony  were  inspired  colonialists  with  a  feeling  that  at  last  the 
home  administration  would  have  a  real  understanding  of  colonial 
questions.  Dernburg  was  willing  and  even  eager  to  work  with  the 
German  Colonial  Society  provided  the  latter  caused  the  Govern- 
ment no  embarrassment  by  asking  for  too  much.  He  instituted 
changes  in  the  colonial  budgets  that  have  made  people  say  that 
thereafter  the  colonies  were  self-supporting.  The  change  was  really 
a  matter  of  bookkeeping  that  did  not  deceive  critics  of  colonialism. 
Dernburg  shifted  to  imperial  budgets  the  costs  of  colonial  military 
defence  and  arranged  that  colonies  obtain  by  loans  rather  than  by 
grants  from  Germany  funds  for  extensive  public  works.  During 
his  ministry  there  took  place  a  great  development  of  railways  in 
the  colonies,  for  which  colonial  interests  gave  him  due  credit  at  the 
time  of  his  resignation  from  office  in  1910. 

The  year  1907  represented  a  new  era  in  German  colonial 
administration.  Even  critical  Socialists  and  Centrists  frequently 
praised  the  Government  for  its  achievements.  The  work  begun 
by  Dernberg  was  continued  by  his  successors.  Permanent  techni- 
cal commissions  were  appointed  to  assist  the  Colonial  Office  in  the 
work  of  scientific  exploitation.  Lindequist,  Dernburg's  successor, 
said  that  the  most  important  task  of  the  colonial  administration 
was  to  make  Germany  independent  of  other  countries  for  many 
raw  materials.  In  191 1  he  resigned  his  post  in  protest  against  the 
unpopular  Moroccan  agreement  with  France  and  was  succeeded 
by  Dr.  Solf,  former  governor  of  Samoa.  The  latter  had  an  active 
and  intelligent  interest  in  colonial  matters.  In  September  191 3  he 
visited  the  Cameroons,  where  he  travelled  about  and  listened,  at 
times  with  all  too  apparent  impatience,  to  the  many  grievances 
of  both  whites  and  blacks.  This  visit  was  of  unusual  importance, 
for  it  gave  natives  and  Germans  an  opportunity  to  press  their 
demands  on  the  head  of  the  colonial  administration.  It  was  as 
close  to  actual  colonial  representation  as  the  Cameroons  was 
destined  to  reach  in  the  brief  period  of  her  connexion  with 
Germany. 
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THE     KOLONIALRAT 

In  1890,  when  the  Kolonialabteilung  was  created,  there  was 
also  formed  an  advisory  council  of  colonial  experts  to  assist  the 
home  administration.  Although  there  had  been  for  some  time  a 
measure  of  agitation  for  such  a  council,  the  immediate  cause  of  its 
coming  into  existence  was  the  bitter  criticism  that  assailed  the 
Helgoland-Zanzibar  agreement  with  England  in  1890.  It  was 
created  to  meet  the  charge  of  critics  that  the  Government  was 
running  the  colonies  from  the  'green  table',  without  any  know- 
ledge of  actual  conditions.  Dr.  Kayser,  director  of  the  newly 
created  Colonial  Division,  asked  that  this  body  of  experts  be 
appointed  to  advise  him.  ^ 

In  its  early  days  the  Council  was  composed  of  twenty  experts, 
appointed  for  one  year  by  the  chancellor  after  consultation  with 
people  interested.  In  1895  the  number  of  members  was  increased 
to  twenty-five  and  the  appointments  were  made  for  terms  of  one 
to  three  years.  In  1901  the  number  was  raised  to  forty.  Sessions 
were  held  twice  a  year  as  a  rule.  Members  served  without  pay. 
The  council  was  under  the  strict  control  of  the  Government: 
the  chancellor  arranged  the  order  of  business  and  summoned  the 
council;  the  director  of  the  Kolonialabteilung  presided  over  the 
meetings;  members  were  bound  to  secrecy,  and  only  the  director 
could  give  out  information  about  proceedings  by  means  of  com- 
muniques in  the  Kolonialblatt.  Since  it  was  impossible  for  the 
members,  busy  people  serving  without  pay,  to  be  on  hand  for 
meetings  suddenly  summoned  for  the  consideration  of  special 
business,  a  standing  committee  or  Ausschuss  was  selected  for  such 
contingencies.  2 

From  the  very  beginning  the  council  had  many  members  whose 
colonial  interests  might  well  be  regarded  as  depriving  them  of 
the  impartiality  expected  in  experts.  Of  the  nineteen  members 
named  in  1891  it  was  said  that  twelve  were  people  with  specific 

^  According  to  Kurt  Hassert,  Deutschlands  Kolonien  (2nd  edition,  Leipzig,  1910), 
p.  52.  For  the  Colonial  Society's  hostility  to  the  treaty  see  Kolonialzeitung,  1890, 
pp.  166-71,  178-80. 

^  Decrees  on  the  council  are  given  in  Kolonial-Gesetzgebujjg,  I,  docs.  3  and  4. 
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colonial  connexions.^  Woermann  and  Thormahlen,  representa- 
tives of  the  largest  trading  groups  in  the  Cameroons,  were  the 
experts  for  that  colony.  The  former,  furthermore,  was  a  member 
of  the  standing  committee.  It  is  likely  that  in  the  council  Woer- 
mann felt  he  could  accomplish  more  for  the  colonies  and  for  him- 
self than  in  the  Reichstag,  where  he  sat  until  1890.  Later  in  the 
'nineties  representatives  of  the  two  large  trading  concessions  in 
the  Cameroons,  the  Gesellschaft  Siid-Kamerun  and  the  Gesell- 
schaft  Nordwest-Kamerun,  were  also  made  members.  Thus 
traders  and  planters  were  placed  in  a  position  to  influence  greatly, 
if  not  to  control,  Germany's  colonial  policy.  That  absolute 
independence  of  the  Reichstag  which  was  the  goal  of  colonialists' 
striving  had  not  yet  been  attained.  It  is  significant  that  the 
members  of  the  Colonial  Council  were  not  named  in  1891  until 
the  Reichstag  had  concluded  its  debate  on  the  colonial  budget 
and  had  exposed  the  scheme  of  traders  to  circumvent  the  legis- 
lature by  arranging  a  secret  loan  to  the  colony  in  the  name  of  the 
Kaiser.  In  that  debate  it  was  charged  that  the  administration 
was  seeking  to  remove  control  of  colonial  affairs  from  the  Reich- 
stag and  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Kolonialabteilung  and  of 
Woermann  and  Thormahlen.  It  would  have  been  a  tactless 
challenge  to  the  enemies  of  colonialism  to  name  these  members 
of  the  Kolonialrat  while  attacks  were  being  made  on  them. 

The  Colonial  Council  represented  an  opportunity  for  traders 
and  other  colonial  interests  to  give  advice  in  their  own  cause  to  a 
chancellor  whose  extensive  powers  of  decree  made  possible  a 
definition  of  many  policies  without  consulting  the  legislature. 
It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  some  members  of  the 
Reichstag  came  to  believe  that  the  Kolonialrat  did  in  a  certain 
sense  represent  a  kind  of  rival  legislative  body.  ^  Although  the 
council  represented  colonial  interests,  it  should  not  be  assumed 
that  the  members  were  always  in  harmonious  agreement.  The 
fact  is  that  debate  in  the  council  was  often  bitter,  since  the 
economic  interests   represented  were  rivals  in  the  exploitation 

^  Zimmermann,  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Kolonialpolitik  (Berlin,  1914),  p.  173. 
^  An  editorial  in  KolGnialzeitiing,  1891,  pp.  85-6,  suggests  that  such  a  charge  was 
made. 
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of  the  colonies.  There  were  some  members  of  the  council,  like 
Victor/  Vohsen,  and  Staudinger,  who  were  interested  in  native 
welfare;  on  occasion,  they  attacked  the  abuses  resulting  from 
certain  policies  which  other  traders  pursued  and  defended,  and 
they  fought  hard  for  improved  treatment  of  natives. 

Now  and  then  bitter  attacks  against  the  council  were  made  in 
the  Reichstag.  In  March,  1899  during  a  debate  on  the  two 
enormous  trading  concessions  with  their  grants  of  unusual 
privileges,  there  was  an  attack  on  the  Kolonialrat,  although  the 
director  of  the  Kolonialabteilung  stated  that  he  had  not  consulted 
the  council  in  arranging  the  terms  of  those  concessions.  Speakers 
charged  that  on  the  council  sat  representatives  of  private  interests 
who  got,  by  virtue  of  their  membership,  information  giving  them 
great  advantages  over  rivals.  ^  In  1901  Bebel  in  a  fiery  attack 
charged  that  the  council  was  composed  of  colonial  economic 
interests  that  had  actually  displaced  the  Reichstag  in  control  of 
colonial  affairs.^  The  immediate  occasion  for  this  charge  was  the 
fact  that  the  Kolonialrat  was  studying  material  on  slavery  that 
the  Reichstag  had  requested  for  itself  in  1891  to  prepare  the  way 
for  anti-slavery  legislation.  And  it  was  true  that  a  committee  of 
the  council  in  1901  made  a  study  of  the  material  and  recommended 
measures  that  were  embodied  in  a  decree  of  Chancellor  von  Billow 
on  February  21st,  1902.  The  effect  of  these  many  criticisms  was 
a  decision  to  widen  the  membership  of  the  council  by  increasing 
its  number  from  twenty-five  to  forty  and  to  make  possible  the 
addition  of  experts  of  the  kind  demanded  by  the  Reichstag. 

The  council  functioned  until  its  abolition  by  decree  of  the 
Kaiser  on  February  17th,  1908.*  It  seems  that  the  Kolonial- 
abteilung and  the  Kolonialrat,  created  together,  were  regarded 
as  existing  side  by  side;  less  than  a  year  separated  the  extinction  of 
both.  The  Kolonialamt  under  Dernburg  felt  it  necessary  in  the 
new  colonial  era  to  get  rid  of  a  body  that  had  been  so  much 

^  See  J.  K.  Victor,  Geschichtliche  und  kulturelle  Entwickelung  unserer  Schutzge- 
biete  (Berlin,  1913),  for  the  views  of  a  liberal  trader. 

^  Reichstagsverhandlungen,  March  loth,  1899,  p.  1463.  In  the  following  year  the 
budget  commission  wanted  a  change  in  the  membership  of  the  council,  ibid.,  May 
i6th,  1900,  p.  5543. 

*  Ibid.,  March  19th,  1901,  p.  2003. 

*  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  XII,  doc.  51. 
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attacked  and  had  been  so  closely  allied  with  the  former  administra- 
tion. Henceforth  expert  advice  came  from  special  technical  com- 
missions appointed  by  the  ministry  for  colonies. 

In  its  rather  brief  career  —  and  all  is  brief  in  Germany's  colonial 
history  —  the  advisory  council  accomplished  much.    From  records 
of  its  sessions  ^  it  becomes  clear  that  the  council  dealt  with  every 
aspect  of  colonial  life.    Budgets,  tariffs,  the  training  of  officials, 
court   procedure,    road   construction,    telephone   and   telegraph 
services,  the  sale  of  arms,  the  treatment  of  natives,  whipping, ^z' 
forced  labour,  native  education,  slavery,  concessions,  the  position/ 
of  foreigners  in  the  colonies,  and  many  other  matters  were  dis-j 
cussed  in  general  by  the  whole  council  or  studied  in  great  detail 
by  sub-committees  which  made  reports  and  recommendations  tci 
the  council.    In  1901  it  went  on  record  in  favour  of  taxing  the\ 
natives.    It  was  instrumental  in  getting  local  advisory  councils  j 
appointed  in  1903  to  assist  the  governors.    It  worked  against  the  ' 
wasteful   exploitation   of  rubber   and   other  products    by   both.' 
natives  and  whites;  it  discussed  ways  and  means  of  increasing  the/ 
number  of  workers,  for  which  there  was  an  always  increasing! 
demand.    It  would  be  difficult  to  discover  any  colonial  problem 
that  did  not  come  before  the  council  in  some  form. 

THE     BUNDESRAT 

The  role  of  the  Bundesrat  in  colonial  affairs  is  negligible. 
Constitutionally,  it  participated  in  the  enactment  of  legislation 
and  co-operated  with  the  chancellor,  but  one  rarely  hears  of  it  in 
connexion  with  colonial  administration. 

THE       REICHSTAG 

From  the  brief  study  made  thus  far  of  the  colonial  administra- 
tion in  Germany,  of  the  'constitution'  of  1886-88,  of  the  functions 
of  the  Kaiser,  the  chancellor,  the  Kolonialabteilung,  the  Kolonial- 
amt,  the  Kolonialrat,  and  the  Bundesrat,  the  conclusion  is  clear 

^  Official  communiques  on  the  work  of  the  council  were  published  in  the  volumes 
of  the  Kolonialblatt. 
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that  these  agencies  allowed  the  chancellor  and  colonial  interests 
to  exercise  a  direct  and  unhampered  control  of  colonial  policy 
and  administration.  Traders  and  planters  had  no  complaints  to 
make  of  the  workings  of  these  parts  of  the  administrative  machine. 
V  The  one  great  obstacle  to  its  smooth  operation  was  the  hostile 
I  group  in  the  Reichstag.  Colonial  interests  knew  that  their 
enemies  were  here  and  directed  most  of  their  propagandist  activity 
against  them. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  colonial  power  had  as  much  parlia- 
mentary opposition  to  colonialism  as  Germany  had  in  the 
Reichstag.  In  this  body  opponents  of  the  colonial  programme 
did  not  hesitate  to  publish  fully  and  frankly  the  most  damning 
evidence  to  be  found  in  justification  of  their,  at  times,  somewhat 
doctrinaire  views  on  imperialism.  After  the  Reichstag  had 
rejected  in  1881  a  proposal  to  subsidize  a  German  firm  in  Samoa 
to  keep  it  from  falling  into  English  hands,  Bismarck  had  found 
every  caution  necessary  in  dealing  with  that  body,  even  in 
matters  remotely  connected  with  colonialism.  The  Reichstag 
was  not  consulted  when  colonies  were  occupied  in  1884;  instead 
it  was  assured  by  Bismarck  that  no  colonial  system  was  being 
considered,  rather,  only  a  simple  and  inexpensive  plan  for  the 
protection  of  German  trade  overseas. 

The  opposition  to  colonies  was  grounded  in  the  belief  that  they 
were  costly  government  enterprises  of  benefit  to  only  a  few  traders, 
that  they  would  necessitate  a  large  German  navy,  that  they  would 
multiply  the  points  of  friction  with  other  powers  and  increase  the 
possibilities  of  war.  The  Social  Democrats  oflfered  the  strongest 
opposition,  objecting  on  perfectly  doctrinaire  grounds  as  well  as 
for  the  reasons  just  given.  They  had  the  support  in  early  days  of 
the  Catholic  Centrists,  who,  led  by  Windthorst,  were  ready  to 
hamper  Bismarck  in  his  policies  in  order  to  effect  a  revocation  of 
anti-Catholic  legislation  in  Germany.  Catholics  found  additional 
reason  for  opposing  Bismarck  in  his  refusal  to  permit  Catholic 
missionaries  to  work  in  the  Cameroons.  It  was  this  general  Reich- 
stag opposition  that  modified  the  proposed  colonial  law  of  1886  by 
denying  to  the  Kaiser  those  extended  powers  sought  by  colonial 
interests,  and  that  showed  itself  determined  to  demand  for  the 
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Reichstag  an  important  part  in  the  administration  of  the  colonies. 

Most  of  the  debate  in  the  Reichstag  over  colonies  arose  in  the 
debates  on  the  budgets,  being  rather  general  in  the  first  reading 
and  more  specific  in  the  second.  The  great  costs  of  the  colonies 
and  the  need  of  grants-in-aid  or  ^uschiisse^  gave  the  colonial 
opposition  excellent  opportunities  every  year  for  mighty  attacks 
on  the  entire  colonial  system,  in  both  principle  and  practice. 
Opinions  that  could  not  express  themselves  in  1884  in  the  first 
occupation  of  overseas  territory  did  express  themselves  each  year 
in  the  administration  of  that  territory.  Bismarck's  hesitancy  in 
asking  the  Reichstag  for  the  first  grants  of  money  for  the  Cameroons 
has  already  been  pointed  out;  it  explains  his  refusal  to  purchase 
the  land  belonging  to  the  English  Baptist  missionaries.  The  refusal 
of  traders  to  bear  any  share  of  the  colonial  burden  made  Bismarck's 
situation  doubly  difficult,  for  it  meant  that  the  Government  would 
have  to  administer  the  colonies  and  pay  all  costs.  The  attitude  of 
the  Reichstag  is  well  illustrated  in  their  labelling  the  Cameroons' 
first  appropriation  an  extraordinary  grant,  as  if  to  assert  that 
colonies  were  not  yet  accepted  as  a  permanent  liability  of  the 
empire. 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  in  detail  the  debate  occasioned  by  each 
budget  for  the  Cameroons.  Budgets  in  their  form  as  law  originated 
with  the  chancellor,  although  local  colonial  councils  after  their 
creation  in  1903  had  increasingly  much  to  say  about  budgets. 
The  legislative  rights  of  the  Reichstag  were  limited  to  criticism 
and  approval  or  rejection  of  bills  coming  from  the  Bundesrat.  In 
practice,  however,  the  Reichstag  did  initiate  much  colonial 
legislation  by  petitioning  the  chancellor  and  the  Bundesrat  for  a 
specific  law  and  by  attaching  these  petitions  as  riders  to  the  budgets 
that  were  passed.  These  resolutions  and  petitions  were  as  a  rule 
heeded  by  the  Government.  The  high  number  of  those  attached 
to  the  19 1 3  budget  is  very  significant.  Such  riders  touched  upon 
many  matters :  that  budgets  should  show  income  as  well  as  expendi- 
tures; that  the  colonies  should  confine  their  expenditures  to  the 
express  stipulations  of  the  budgets;  that  information  should  be 
gathered  with  reference  to  slavery  in  the  German  colonies;  that 

^  These  grants  are  treated  in  the  section  that  follows. 
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fewer  decrees  should  be  issued  in  the  colonies,  a  request  fre- 
quently made;  that  the  membership  of  the  colonial  council 
should  be  enlarged;  that  a  measure  should  be  presented  for  the 
purpose  of  suppressing  the  slave  trade;  that  Jesuits  should  be 
permitted  to  get  their  training  in  Germany  and  to  do  missionary 
work  in  the  colonies;  that  annual  budgets  in  fixed  form  should 
be  presented  to  the  Reichstag  with  accounts  of  annual  expendi- 
tures; that  the  budgets  be  made  out  in  greater  detail;  that  natives 
from  Christian  missionary  schools  in  the  colony  be  favoured  for 
positions  in  the  local  administration. 

Early  budgets  had  very  few  items,  the  grants  being  made  in 
lump  sums  that  permitted  a  large  measure  of  freedom  in  their 
expenditure.  It  was  a  necessary  device  at  a  time  when  the  complete 
lack  of  colonial  experience  made  impossible  any  itemization  of 
appropriations.  The  first  regular  budget  provided  for  a  joint  grant 
to  all  three  colonies  in  West  Africa,  Togo,  the  Cameroons,  and 
South-West  Africa,  without  itemizing  expenditures  for  the  individ- 
ual colonies.  Later,  separate  budgets  for  each  colony  were  made 
out,  although  colonial  budgets  were  parts  of  the  Foreign  Office 
budget  until  1907.  With  the  passing  of  time  a  stricter  allocation 
of  funds  was  required  by  detailed  specification.  The  evolution  of 
the  colonial  budgets  from  1 885  to  the  formation  of  the  Colonial 
Ministry  in  1907  is  an  excellent  index  of  the  development  of  colon- 
ies and  of  their  increasing  significance.  Attached  to  the  first  formal 
grant  of  money  for  the  colonies  was  a  demand  of  the  Reichstag 
for  an  accounting  of  the  funds  granted  before  the  submission  of  the 
succeeding  budget.  In  1887  it  was  demanded  for  the  first  time 
that  the  budgets  show  colonial  income  as  well  as  expenditures.  It 
was  in  this  year  that  the  budget  for  the  Cameroons  was  separated 
from  those  of  the  other  African  colonies. 

The  most  serious  threat  to  the  Reichstag's  control  of  colonial 
budgets  came  in  1891,  when  traders  were  most  eager  to  have  the 
Government  break  through  the  native  monopoly  and  gain  access 
to  the  wider  markets  and  less  expensive  products  of  the  interior. 
The  Woermann  firm  and  that  of  Jantzen  &  Thormahlen  both 
petitioned  to  this  end;  and  the  Colonial  Society  in  its  annual 
session  urged  the  Government  to  take  the  steps  necessary  for 
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getting  control  of  the  hinterland.  ^  A  fear  that  the  French  and  the 
English  approaching  the  interior  from  the  Congo  and  from  the 
Niger  might  get  the  Cameroons'  hinterland  trade  and  cut  off  all 
expansion  eastward  was  among  the  reasons  advanced  for  prompt 
action.  The  programme  would  have  called  for  explorations,  for 
soldiers  to  protect  whites  against  native  monopolists,  for  the  con- 
struction of  roads,  and  for  the  erection  of  garrisons  to  protect 
trade.  It  was  a  costly  programme  with  little  likelihood  of  being 
approved  by  the  Reichstag,  which  had  just  granted  a  huge  sum 
for  the  suppression  of  slavery  in  East  Africa  and  was  thought  to  be 
little  inclined  to  grant  for  the  Cameroons  money  whose  benefits 
would  accrue  to  the  traders  named  above. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  was  planned  to  get  the  necessary 
funds  not  by  asking  a  presumably  hostile  Reichstag  for  them  but  by 
having  the  Kaiser  arrange  a  loan  for  the  Cameroons  from  private 
interests  under  a  broad  interpretation  of  the  powers  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  law  of  1886-88.  A  million  and  a  half  marks  were 
to  be  borrowed  —  from  the  Hamburg  traders  at  a  good  rate  of 
interest,  according  to  some  reports  —  and  provision  was  to  be 
made  for  repayment  in  future  budgets  of  the  colony.  The  fact 
that  the  colony  had  needed  no  grants-in-aid  for  a  year  or  two  may 
account  for  the  feeling,  not  to  be  justified  by  later  events,  that  the 
Cameroons  was  financially  solvent  and  capable  of  repaying  the 
loan.  This  secret  scheme^  to  circumvent  the  Reichstag  might  have 
succeeded  had  not  Richter  of  the  Freisinnige  opposition  learned 
of  it  and  asked  during  the  debate  on  the  regular  budget  what  facts 

^  The  resolution  of  the  Colonial  Society  is  found  in  the  Kolonialzeitung,  1891, 
p.  103. 

^  The  idea  of  borrowing  money  for  the  Cameroons  had  been  mentioned  by  Woer- 
mann  in  1 889.  At  that  time  both  he  and  Thormahlen  opposed  the  raising  of  funds  by 
increasing  the  tariffs  on  liquor  coming  into  the  Cameroons.  (Colonial  archives,  Han- 
dels-  und  Schiffahrtssachen,  3c.  No.  5.  Acten  betreffend  den  Zwischenhandel  der 
Eingeborenen  im  Kamerungebiet,  volume  I.)  Dr.  Kayser,  Director  of  the  Kolonial- 
abteilung,  had  said  in  1890  that  Hamburg  firms  were  willing  to  place  1,500,000 
marks  at  the  disposal  of  the  chancellor.  (Denkschrift  of  the  firm  of  Jantzen  & 
Thormahlen,  printed  in  Meinecke,  Koloniales  Jahrbuch,  IV,  1890,  pp.  171-5.) 
Jantzen  &  Thormahlen  had  discussed  their  proposal  of  a  loan  with  Bismarck.  The 
whole  matter  is  dealt  with  in  a  pamphlet  by  H.  O.  Persiehl,  Kamerun  (Hamburg, 
1892).  Other  pertinent  information  is  found  in  the  colonial  archives,  Kameruns 
Verwaltungssachen  12c.  No.  i.  Acten  betreffend  die  inneren  Verhaltnisse  Kamer- 
uns, volumes  I-HI. 
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lay  behind  newspaper  reports  of  the  large  loan.  The  director  of 
the  Kolonialabteilung  defended  the  plan  on  the  basis  of  the  powers 
invested  in  the  Kaiser  by  the  law  of  1 886-88  and  asserted  that  the 
colony  was  financially  competent.  Richter  countered  with  a 
resolution  declaring  such  procedure  illegal  after  an  attack  on 
Woermann  as  the  author  of  the  idea.  Richter  realized  that  the 
success  of  the  proposed  plan  might  remove  from  the  Reichstag  its 
control  of  the  colonial  budgets,  the  only  control  it  had  over 
colonial  affairs.^ 

Instead  of  getting  the  money  in  the  ingenious  way  just  described, 
the  colonial  administration  had  to  ask  the  Reichstag  for  a  supple- 
mentary grant,  which  gave  rise  to  considerable  debate  May  4th. 
Richter  and  Bamberger  of  the  Freisinnige  Party  led  the  fight  on 
the  Government;  they  attacked  the  colonial  policy  in  general  and 
the  newly  formed  Kolonialabteilung  in  particular,  asserting  that 
the  director  of  the  latter  was  running  everything.  Woermann, 
Jantzen,  and  Thormahlen  were  the  direct  targets  of  criticism 
based  on  a  conviction  that  they  were  the  sponsors  of  an  illegal 
financial  scheme  of  which  they  would  be  the  sole  beneficiaries. 
Violent  as  the  debate  was,  it  would  have  been  more  violent  had 
these  opponents  known  that  on  May  30th  both  Woermann  and 
Thormahlen  were  to  be  appointed  as  'experts'  to  the  new  colonial 
council  formed  to  assist  the  Kolonialabteilung.  ^  The  money  for 
opening  the  Cameroons  was  finally  granted  May  9th  on  terms  that 
showed  the  effects  of  the  debate.  The  amount  was  1,425,000 
marks;  it  was  to  be  spent  for  the  'furtherance  of  culture  and  trade', 
specific  purposes  being  the  construction  of  docks,  roads,  stations  in 
the  interior,  personnel  for  these  stations,  and  the  breaking  of  the 
native  trade  monopoly.  During  the  debate  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  Brussels  Conference  on  Slavery  in  the  preceding  year  had 
urged  the  construction  of  roads  and  stations  as  a  means  of  com- 
bating slavery.^    The  money  was  not  to  be  an  outright  grant  to 

^  Reichstagsverhandlungen,  March  13th,  1891,  pp.  2028-31.  Richter's  resolution 
is  given  on  p.  2029. 

^  Ibid.,  May  4th,  1891,  pp.  2712-33. 

^  Slavery  served  several  times  as  a  'good'  argument  for  getting  troops  and  stations 
in  the  interior;  it  did  not  have  to  be  the  'real'  argument.  Whatever  the  reason  for 
troops  in  the  interior  they  were  there  when  traders  needed  protection. 
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the  colony;  it  was  a  Government  loan,  which  the  colony  was  to 
repay  in  sixteen  annual  instalments  without  interest  charges.  ^ 

The  issue  raised  in  1891  was  a  serious  constitutional  one,  bearing 
directly  on  the  Reichstag's  control  of  colonies  and,  in  a  certain 
sense,  of  the  national  purse.  Had  the  scheme  proved  successful, 
there  would  have  been  little  need  thereafter  to  consult  the  Reich- 
stag about  colonial  affairs,  which  would  have  come  under  the 
complete  control  of  the  chancellor,  the  Kolonialabteilung,  and 
the  Kolonialrat.  It  would  have  been  the  fulfilment  of  a  colonial- 
ist's fondest  dream.  To  make  certain  that  no  similar  attempt 
would  be  made  in  the  future  to  oust  the  Reichstag  from  its  position 
and  functions,  Bebel,  Richter,  and  their  supporters  succeeded  in 
getting  a  law  in  1892  that  required  the  submission  to  the  Reichstag 
each  year  of  colonial  budgets  in  the  form  fixed  by  that  for  the 
year  1892-93.  An  accounting  of  expenditures  was  to  be  made  to  the 
Reichstag  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  ending  of  each  fiscal  year;! 
loans  for  the  colonies  must  in  the  future  have  legislative  approval, 
with  colonial  resources  as  security  for  colonial  obligations.  ^ 

Socialist  members  of  the  Reichstag  who  were  opposed  in  prin- 
ciple to  colonies  fought  nearly  every  budget  and  took  the  opportun- 
ity offered  by  debate  to  make  their  charges  against  imperialism. 
They  found  much  in  colonial  activity  to  confirm  their  doctrinaire 
prejudices.  They  said  that  the  constant  fighting  in  the  colonies 
went  on  because  there  were  so  many  military  men  in  local 
administration;  that  the  fruits  of  German  colonial  policy  were 
'murder,  robbery,  syphilis,  and  the  curse  of  liquor';  that  the 
colonies  were  more  for  experimentation  with  new  rifles  than  for 
the  introduction  of  civilization;  that  the  money  spent  in  them  1 
were  better  spent  among  the  needy  of  Germany;  that  all  colonial  j 
policy  is  capitalistic;  that  colonial  policy  and  ordinary  justice    ; 

j 

^  Reichstagsverhandlungen,  May  9th,  1891,  pp.  2843ff.  The  colony  provided  for 
the  payments  on  the  loan  in  the  budget  of  1897-98  for  the  last  time.  By  that  year 
increasing  expenditures  made  such  drains  on  the  budget  that  the  colony  could  not 
meet  its  running  expenses,  to  say  nothing  about  repaying  the  loan.  See  the  annual 
budgets  in  the  supplementray  volumes  of  Reichstagsverhandlungen.  After  1908,  it 
seems,  efforts  were  made  to  provide  for  the  repayment  of  the  money. 

^  Ibid.,  December  ist,  1891,  pp.  3170-84;  March  7th,  1892,  pp.  4639-30;  March 
28th,  1892,  p.  5051.  The  law  enacted  is  to  be  found  in  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  I, 
doc.  5. 
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could  never  be  made  to  harmonize.  Socialists  and  Centrists  often 
ridiculed  the  assertions  that  colonies  offered  outlets  for  excess 
population,  that  they  supplied  countries  with  needed  raw  mater- 
ials, that  they  represented  economic  advantages  for  Germany. 
Instances  of  brutality  coming  to  their  attention  were  cited  in  the 
Reichstag  with  demands  for  investigations.  In  1894  they  gave 
publicity  to  the  reports  of  Leist's  brutality  and  immorality  and 
succeeded  in  getting  him  removed  from  office.  Serious  charges 
were  made  against  Dominik,  because  troops  serving  under  him 
when  he  subjected  Adamaua  mutilated  their  defeated  enemies. 
It  was  this  opposition  that  instituted  an  investigation  into  the 
grievances  of  the  Akwa  people  in  1906  with  the  result  that 
Governor  Puttkamer  was  recalled  from  the  Cameroons.  These 
Reichstag  critics  always  found  fault  with  government  by  ordinance 
and  got  a  resolution  passed  in  1906  to  restrict  the  issuance  of 
ordinances  and  to  modify  the  'colonial  constitution'  in  such  a  way 
as  to  allow  a  greater  participation  of  the  Reichstag  in  colonial 
affairs.^ 

Most  of  the  criticism  was  directed  against  the  great  expense  of 
the  colonies.  The  opposition  claimed  that  the  colonies  cost  far 
more  than  was  indicated  in  the  budgets,  since  other  departments 
of  the  Imperial  Government  bore  additional  burdens  because  of 
colonies:  the  Foreign  Office  with  extra  secretaries  and  the 
necessary  expenses  connected  with  the  Kolonialabteilung  and  the 
Kolonialrat;  the  Marine  with  the  responsibility  of  sending  troops 
to  the  colonies  and  of  work  in  connexion  with  navigation;  posts 
and  telegraphs;  the  Treasury  for  certain  funds  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  chancellor;  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  for  certain 
subventions;  the  costs,  small  ones,  of  auditing  colonial  accounts.^ 

Frequent  complaints  were  made  that  the  colonies  exceeded 
budget  appropriations  to  such  an  extent  that  large  deficiency 
grants  became  necessary.  In  1895  the  Reichstag  got  the  Kolonial- 
abteilung to  issue  an  order  commanding  local  colonial  officials  to 
get   prior   approval   before  going  beyond   the  specifications   of 

^  Reichstagsverhandlungen,  March  20th,  1906,  p.  2180. 

^  See  report  of  the  budget  commission,  docs.  221,  222,  Anlagen  zu  den  Reich- 
stagsverhandlungen, 1894-95. 
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budgets.  ^  The  Reichstag  was  to  learn,  however,  that  its  control 
over  budgets  once  voted  amounted  to  nothing.  The  requirement 
that  accounts  be  rendered  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year  was  more  often  violated  than  observed.  Auditors 
in  Germany  found  it  impossible  to  check  thousands  of  vouchers 
and  then  make  a  report  that  would  enable  the  Reichstag  to 
prepare  a  budget  for  the  succeeding  year.  Auditors  were  sent 
to  the  colonies,  but  the  accounts  were  still  years  late  before  the 
Reichstag  could  consider  them.  There  were  times  when  accounts 
were  over  ten  years  late.  Noske  the  Social  Democrat  and 
Erzberger  the  Centrist  urged  year  after  year  that  accounts  be 
brought  up  to  date.  A  number  of  reports  showed  that  Governor 
Puttkamer  had  exceeded  budgetary  appropriations,  but  the 
information  came  so  many  years  after  he  ceased  to  be  governor 
in  the  Cameroons  that  there  was  little  likelihood  that  any  action 
could  be  taken  against  him.  It  was  said  by  some  that  the  existence 
of  a  reserve  fund  for  emergency  purposes  in  the  colony's  budget 
encouraged  people  in  the  colony  to  disregard  specific  items  in  the 
knowledge  that  shortages  could  be  coveredLhy  that  fiipH  ThinV- 
ing  that  budgets  were  not  adhered  to  because  they  were  prepared 
in  utter  disregard  of  the  wishes  of  people  in  the  colonies  as 
expressed  in  the  local  councils,  the  Reichstag  attached  a  resolution 
to  the  1 9 14  colonial  budget  asking  for  the  original  budgets 
presented  to  the  chancellor  by  the  councils  as  well  as  the  debates 
on  the  various  items.  There  had  been  some  improvement  in 
budget  accounts  under  Dernburg,  but  the  essential  question  was 
still  unsolved  at  the  time  Germany  lost  her  colonies. 

In  the  earlier  years  it  was  the  size  of  military  appropriations 
that  aroused  greatest  opposition.  The  Government  used  various 
devices  to  make  such  appropriations  more  palatable  to  the 
opposition.  On  one  occasion  it  was  said  that  troops  were  needed 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade;  on  another  occasion  it  was 
said  that  the  additional  appropriation  for  troops  was  simply  an 
enlargement  {Ergdnzung)  of  the  regular  budget  rather  than  a 
supplementary    grant    {Machtrag).     The    Reichstag    opposition 

^  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  VI,  doc.  46.  A  similar  order  was  issued  in  1902,  ibid., 
doc.  376. 
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charged  on  several  occasions  that  military  as  well  as  other 
appropriations  were  introduced  late  in  the  sessions  to  be  rail- 
roaded through  without  giving  critics  an  opportunity  for  adequate 
discussion.  In  some  years  there  was  reason  for  anxiety  about 
military  expenditures;  for  example,  in  1902  and  1903,  when  they 
amounted  to  25  per  cent  and  29  per  cent  of  the  respective  budgets. 
Demands  for  cuts  in  such  appropriations  became  stronger  as 
military  costs  mounted  in  South-West  Africa,  where  the  Herero 
rebellion  had  become  serious.  In  1905,  100,000  marks  were 
lopped  from  a  supplementary  appropriation  for  troops  in  the 
Cameroons.  Because  military  expenditures  put  colonial  budgets 
so  often  out  of  balance,  some  people  argued  that  such  costs 
should  be  borne  by  the  Imperial  Government  rather  than  by 
the  colonies. 

Supporters  of  the  colonial  movement  in  Germany  knew  their 
enemies  in  the  Reichstag.  The  Colonial  Society  once  said  that 
its  great  hope  was  the  reduction  to  a  minimum  of  this  obstruction- 
ism to  colonial  undertakings,  a  goal  striven  for  by  spreading 
propaganda  in  the  public  press  and  by  confronting  candidates 
for  election  to  the  Reichstag  with  colonial  issues  in  the  campaigns. 
One  might  really  say  that  the  essential  colonial  struggle  in  Ger- 
many before  1907  resolved  itself  into  a  fight  between  the  Reich- 
stag and  the  Colonial  Society.  Feeling  toward  the  Reichstag 
was  well  expressed  in  1903  by  a  writer  who  said  that  that  branch 
of  the  legislature  was  not  a  place  of  unlimited  possibilities  for 
colonial  prosperity.  The  opposition  in  the  Reichstag  recognized 
the  gravity  of  the  issue,  but  from  a  different  angle;  one  member 
expressed  himself  on  the  status  to  which  the  Reichstag  was  being 
reduced  by  saying  that  in  colonial  matters  it  was  only  a  machine 
operating  to  approve  colonial  appropriations.  ^  Battle  was  joined 
between  the  two  forces  in  1906,  when  long  opposition  to  the 
colonial  administration  led  to  a  dissolution  of  the  Reichstag  and 
to  an  election  on  the  colonial  issue.  In  that  campaign  the  Colonial 
Society  played  an  important  role.  The  colonialists  won;  and 
after  this  date  there  was  less  obstructionism  to  colonial  policies, 
for  colonies  were  more  or  less  accepted  by  former  critics,  who 

^  Erzberger,  Reichstagsverhandlungen,  March  i8th,  1905,  p.  5375. 
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now  devoted  their  attention  to  improving  the  rule  of  backward 
peoples. 

The  colonial  victory  of  1906  showed  the  effects  of  earlier 
criticism  of  colonial  rule.  Under  Dernburg  and  Billow  there 
was  a  recognition  of  the  validity  of  much  of  that  criticism  and 
determined  efforts  were  made  to  improve  the  administration. 
A  more  humane  spirit  became  manifest  in  the  Government's 
policies  toward  natives.  In  matters  of  finance,  however,  the  new 
order  accomplished  little.  Changes  were  made  in  the  colonial 
budgets  to  make  them  appear  balanced.  After  1908  all  military 
costs  in  the  colonies  were  covered  by  grants-in-aid  from  Germany 
so  that  local  income  could  be  used  for  civil  administration. 
Large  sums  needed  for  special  projects  like  railroad  construction 
and  similar  public  works  were  obtained  by  loans  in  Germany 
under  a  law  of  May,  1908;^  such  sums  were  placed  in  an  ex- 
traordinary budget  so  that  they  did  not  appear  as  items  unbalanc- 
ing regular  colonial  budgets.  Thus,  by  keeping  unusual  items 
out  of  the  regular  budget  and  by  covering  military  costs  with 
grants  from  home,  one  could  say  that  the  Cameroons  and  the 
other  German  colonies  defrayed  the  costs  of  administration. 
Needless  to  say,  hard-headed  opponents  were  not  deceived  by 
this  device  to  make  the  colonies  appear  self-supporting. 

If  the  election  in  1906  is  interpreted  as  a  victory  for  the  colonial- 
ists, it  should  not  be  looked  on  as  a  complete  defeat  for  the  anti- 
colonialists.  The  latter  candidly  admitted  in  later  years  that 
Dernburg  had  improved  colonial  administration  and  had 
eliminated  some  of  the  great  abuses  against  which  they  had  long 
fought.  But  they  continued  their  fight  for  good  colonial  govern- 
ment as  a  glance  at  the  resolutions  attached  to  the  191 3  and  1 914 
budgets  testify.  Forced  labour,  the  sale  of  liquor  in  the  Cameroons, 
the  question  of  adequate  land  for  natives'  needs,  colonial  self- 
government  —  these  were  some  of  the  matters  that  came  up  in 
debate.  In  191 1  two  very  serious  issues  arose.  One  was  in  connex- 
ion with  the  Moroccan  agreement,  which  involved  the  cession  of 
German  territory  to  France.  The  question  was  raised  and  much 
debated  as  to  what  powers  the  Reichstag  had  in  the  making  of 

^  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  XII,  doc.  7. 
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treaties  affecting  imperial  territory.  Several  motions  were  intro- 
duced in  December  1 9 1 1  to  invest  the  Reichstag  with  such 
authority.  One  was  passed,  requiring  for  the  future  that  the 
acquisition  or  cession  of  a  colony  be  effected  by  way  of  regular 
legislation;  that  is,  with  Reichstag  consent.  The  second  question 
that  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  debate  between  191 1  and  1914  was 
the  Government's  expropriation  of  land  in  Duala,  where  natives 
were  forced  to  surrender  their  land  near  the  river  and  to  move 
away  from  the  white  community  that  the  health  of  the  latter  might 
be  improved.  The  fact  that  a  telegram  of  protest  from  the  natives 
to  the  Reichstag  was  delayed  several  days  by  an  official  in  the 
colony  led  to  the  charge  that  the  Government  was  interfering  with 
the  right  of  petition. 

Viewed  broadly,  the  work  of  the  Reichstag  opposition  was  a 
notable  one,  for  it  contributed  much  to  good  colonial  government. 
The  critics  were  surprisingly  well  informed,  getting  many  of  their 
facts  about  colonial  practices  from  travellers  and  missionaries 
in  the  colony.  Their  public  airing  of  abuses  has  resulted  in 
Germany's  having  an  undeserved  reputation  for  poor  colonial 
administration.  In  explanation  of  the  extremes  to  which  criticism 
went  on  occasion  it  must  be  remembered  that  Socialists  and 
Centrists  were  trying  to  embarrass  a  Government  that  was  hostile 
to  them.  If  abuses  gained  thereby  a  greater  publicity  than  similar 
abuses  in  other  colonial  empires,  it  can  also  be  said  that  the 
excellent  character  of  German  colonial  rule  was  in  large  part  the 
consequence  of  these  embarrassing  disclosures. 

BUDGETS     AND      GRANTS-IN-AID 

The  size  of  the  budgets  and  their  changing  character  are  a 
measure  of  the  growing  importance  of  the  German  colonies. 
Colonial  income  was  never  adequate  to  cover  all  expenditures, 
the  difference  being  made  up  by  rather  large  grants-in-aid 
(Zuchiisse)  and  loans  (Anleihen)  from  the  home  Government. 
Since  the  first  few  appropriations  for  the  Cameroons  were  linked 
to  those  of  the  other  West  African  colonies,  exact  amounts  for  that 
colony  in  early  years  cannot  be  given.  The  Cameroons'  budget  for 
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1887-88  was  89,000  marks,  of  which  sum  40,000  marks  were  a  grant 
from  the  Imperial  Government.  In  19 14  the  budget  total  was 
17,260,409  marks  and  of  this  sum  3,166,318  marks  was  a  grant. 
Omitted  from  the  1914  total  is  the  sum  of  15,230,000  marks,  a 
loan  for  railroads  and  for  sanitation  in  the  colony.  ^ 

^  The  budget  totals,  grants-in-aid,  and  loans  for  the  separate  years  are  here 
given  in  marks. 

Total 


Year 

{not  including  loans) 

Grant 

Loan 

1887- 

■88 

89,400 

40,000 

1888- 

.89 

178,000 

11,000 

1889- 

■90 

? 

None 

1890- 

.91 

? 

None 

1891- 

•92 

? 

1,425,000 

1892- 

■93 

566,000 

None 

1893- 

■94 

580,000 

None 

1894- 

95 

610,000 

None 

1895-96 

1,230,000 

620,000 

1896- 

97 

1,318,800 

678,000 

1897-98 

1,270,300 

690,300 

1898 

1,394,100 

814,100 

1899 

1,713,400 

983,400 

1900 

3,245,000 

2,163,000 

1901 

3,775,800 

2,179,800 

1902 

4,236,600 

2,205,100 

1903 

3,665,500 

1,582,600 

1904 

4,086,000 

1,404,800 

1 90s 

5,108,449 

2,380,249 

1906 

5,624,995 

3,252,095 

1907 

6,158,054 

3,104,354 

1908 

6,610,239 

2,780,139 

4,000,000 

1909 

7,208,366 

2,292,107 

5,000,000 

1910 

8,550,615 

2,390,588 

3,200,000 

1911 

9,281,013 

2,321,566 

12,400,000 

1912 

9,584,680 

5,228,222 

8,050,000 

1913 

13,194,624 

2,803,696 

2,000,000 

1914 

17,260,409 

3,166,318 

15,230,000 

These  figures  represent  budget  estimates  and  not  actual  expenditures.  In  many 
years  the  budgets  ■were  frequently  exceeded.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that 
all  of  the  Cameroons'  costs  are  not  indicated  here,  since  some  of  the  colonial  burden 
fell  on  other  branches  of  the  German  Government  {supra,  p.  148).  With  the 
exception  of  Togo,  the  Cameroons '  grants  from  the  home  Government  were  relatively 
smaller  in  relation  to  the  total  budgets  than  were  the  grants  for  East  Africa  and 
South-West  Africa.  People  with  interests  in  the  Cameroons  complained  of  the  official 
neglect  of  the  colony  by  comparison  with  the  other  colonies  in  Africa.  Beginning 
with  the  year  1908  grants  to  the  colony  were  specified  to  cover  military  expenditures, 
an  arrangement  making  possible  the  statement  that  the  civil  administration  had 
sufficient  income  for  its  own  expenses.  The  loans  listed  in  the  later  years  are 
not  included  in  the  budget  totals.  The  obvious  conclusion  is  that  the  Cameroons  and 
other  colonies  cost  a  good  deal.  In  some  years,  when  rebellion  necessitated  large 
grants  to  some  of  the  colonies,  it  was  true  that  the  total  grants  to  all  the  colonies 
exceeded  the  total  colonial  trade.  See  Richter's  statement,  Reichstagsverhand- 
lungen,  December  14th,  1899,  p.  3369. 
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The  Cameroons'  second  great  source  of  income  was  the  tariff, 
which  was  imposed  on  the  export  as  well  as  the  import  trade  of  the 
colony.  ^  The  rising  costs  of  administration  forced  the  tariffs  up- 
ward, to  the  great  dismay  of  traders.  When  the  actual  income  from 
the  tariff  went  over  a  million  marks  in  1899,  the  budget  for  the 
following  year  made  i  ,000,000  marks  the  estimate  for  that  fiscal  year. 
In  1 9 14  the  estimated  tariff  income  was  put  at  5,88 1, 000  marks. 

Other  income  for  the  colony  came  from  |e^_^andlicences  of 
many  kinds:  hunting,  prospecting,  sale  of  liquor,  harbour  dues, 
fines,  court  fees,  quarantine,  signing  of  documents,  loading  and 
unloading  of  ships,  gun  permits,  surveying  of  land,  land  registra- 
tion, health  certificates,  passes,  permits  to  private  persons  allowing 
them  to  recruit  labourers,  money  paid  by  whites  employing  natives 
arrested  for  crime  and  penalized  by  work.  Some  income  was 
produced  by  the  hospitals,  the  botanical  garden,  the  colony's 
official  drugstore,  the  Government's  farm  and  water-works  at 
Buea,  and  a  repair  shop;  some  came  from  the  sale  of  ivory 
acquired  as  gifts  or  as  payment  of  fines,  from  the  colony's  printing 
press,  the  sale  of  land,  and  from  other  sources.  Income  of  this 
varied  character  was  estimated  at  1,735,200  marks  in  the  19 14 
budget.  Taxes  on  whites  and  natives  yielded  revenue  also.  One 
of  the  purposes  of  the  direct  native  tax,  which  was  payable  in 
money,  was  to  force  natives  to  earn  the  money  by  working__for 
white  traders  and  plajaters,  who  wer^  alwa^  in  need  of  workers. 
IeTTci  14'tRis  direct  tax  on  natives  was  expected  to  produce  2,800,000 
marks  in  colonial  income.  People  in  the  northern  and  Tschad 
regions  were  not  liable  to  this  tax  on  individuals;  instead,  their 
rulers  paid  tribute,  which  was  placed  at  200,000  marks  in  the 
1 9 14  budget.  Income  deriving  from  licences  for  white  and  black 
pedlars  travelling  in  the  bush  from  village  to  village  was  estimated 
in  that  same  year  at  500,000  marks. 

The  costs  of  some  colonial  exploration^  were  covered  by  special 
funds.  There  was  an  Afrikafonds,  which  was  used  to  advance 
scientific  study  and  exploration  in  Central  Africa  until  1887, 
when  it  was  decided  to  restrict  the  expenditure  of  the  money  to 
the  colonies  that  Germany  had  just  acquired.    From  this  fund 

1  Infra,  pp.  245-48. 
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about  200,000  marks  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  chancellor,  who 
assigned  the  Cameroons  varying  amounts  for  explorations,  for  the 
study  of  tropical  diseases,  for  the  improvement  of  river  navigation, 
for  experimental  work  in  botany,  and  for  the  purchase  and 
repair  of  scientific  instruments. 

The  determination  of  the  Reichstag  to  keep  down  colonial  jj 
costs  resulted  in  j3olicies  of  economy.  To  what  degree  restrictions  / 
on  expenditures  might  have  been  the  occasion  of  abuses  in  the 
colonial  administration  is  a  question  that  may  be  asked  but  cannot 
be  answered.  Natives  were  required  to  work  on  the  construction 
and  upkeep  of  roads  and  bridges,  no  simple  problem  in  tropical 
regions.  At  one  time  the  Government  even  considered  transfer- 
ring some  of  its  educational  work  to  missionaries.  Some  economy 
was  effected  by  permitting  to  natives  a  share  in  the  actual  admin- 
istration, either  by  giving  them  work  in  the  postal  and  customs 
services  or  by  granting  such  extended  jurisdiction  as  that  given 
to  the  Fulbe  princes  in  Adamaua.  The  latter  policy  was  dictated 
by  economy,  not  by  principle.  The  great  costs  connected  with 
the  transportation  of  food  for  its  workers  at  many  places  in  the 
interior  caused  the  administration  in  1905  to  pay  its  workers 
in  cash  with  which  to  purchase  their  own  food.  Economy  as  well 
as  the  desire  to  introduce  a  monetary  standard  ijito  the  colony 
lay  behind  the  new  practice!  Native  soldiers  at  many  garrisons 
of  the  interior  were  required  to  have  gardens  to  raise  their  own 
food,  an  arrangement  that  served  the  mair^j^urjjoses  of  economy, 
of  botanical  experimentation  at  different  altitudes  and  with 
different  soils,  and  pf^training  nativ^_jn_agrkulture.  When  the 
Government  found  it  impossible  to  acquire  additional  funds  for 
exploration  in  the  interior,  it  created  two  great  trading^  concessions 
and  laid  on  them  the  burden  of  exploring  the  land  placed  under 
their  jurisdiction;  provision  was  also  made  in  the  grant  for  the 
Government's  participation  in  the  huge  profits  hoped  for  but 
never  actually  made  by  these  concessions.  In  1898  a  lottery  was 
created  to  raise  money  for  a  variety  of  colonial  activities.  Now 
and  then  small  contributions  of  money  for  some  specified  purpose 
came  from  the  Kolonialgesellschaft  or  from  the  directors  of  a  large 
concession. 
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The  expenditures  in  the  colony  were  many  and  various.  The 
amounts  spent  for  officials  and  for  military  defence  were  large. 
Public  buildings,  roads,  telephone  and  telegraph  services,  bridges, 
lighthouses  and  other  aids  to  navigation,  schools,  hospitals, 
botanical  gardens  and  experimental  stations,  boats  for  officials  — 
these  were  only  a  few  of  the  many  activities  requiring  Government 
funds.  A  special  levy  on  the  budget  was  the  Kumi  (also  called 
Comey)  or  lump  sum  paid  as  a  kind  of  gift  by  whites  to  Duala 
'chieftains  for  the  right  to  trade.  That  payment  had  been  made 
before  1884;  and  in  the  treaty  made  with  the  natives  in  that  year 
the  promise  was  given  to  continue  that  payment  of  3900  marks, 
which  was  carried  as  one  of  the  ordinary  items  of  expenditure 
to  the  very  end  of  German  rule  in  the  Cameroons. 

The  repayment  of  sums  borrowed  in  Germany  constituted  a 
serious  problem  for  many  budgets.  In  1891  a  loan  of  1,425,000 
marks  was  made  to  the  Cameroons  in  the  hope  that  the  colony 
would  get  sufficient  income  to  repay  the  amount  in  annual 
instalments  over  a  period  of  years.  Payments  were  made  for  seven 
years  only  and  thereafter  they  lapsed.  Criticism  of  this  default 
and  of  the  failure  to  make  payments  on  the  grants-in-aid  resulted 
in  efforts  by  Dernburg  to  improve  matters.  A  law  of  May  i8th, 
1908,  regulated  loans  made  to  the  colonies  for  extraordinary 
purposes,  such  as  railways  and  improved  sanitation  in  the 
Cameroons,  and  required  that  provision  be  made  for  their  repay- 
ment. The  Reichstag  also  insisted  that  any  surplus  remaining  from 
preceding  budgets  be  listed  as  income  in  succeeding  ones.  That 
change  was  made.  Here,  however,  the  difficulty  arose  that 
accounts  of  colonial  expenditures  came  to  the  Reichstag  very  late, 
despite  the  provisions  of  a  law  in  1892  asking  for  an  accounting  of 
colonial  money  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  close  of.  the  fiscal  year 
for  submission  to  the  Reichstag  for  legislative  approval.  So  many 
complications  arose  in  auditing  colonial  accounts  that  even  pre- 
liminary reports  to  the  Reichstag  were  many  years  late.  The 
student  of  colonial  financing  must  simply  be  content  with  the 
conclusion  that  the  supervision  of  the  budgets  for  distant  colonies 
was  inevitably  inadequate. 
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COLONIAL     INTERESTS 


The  most  influential  person  in  the  affairs  of  the  Cameroons  was 
the  Hamburg  trader,  Adolf  Woermann.  So  frequent  is  his  appear- 
ance in  colonial  activities  that  Ke  seems  to  take  on  the  property  of 
omnipresence.  He  was  the  son  of  Carl  Woermann,  a  Hamburg 
trader,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1880  as  the  president  of  the__G. 
Woermann  firm.  This  firm  was  organized  in  1837  and  began  its 
tr|[diiig"operations  in  West  Africa  in  1849.  It  was  not  until  1868 
that  its  first  trading  station  was  established  in  the  Cameroons, 
where  its  factors  co-operated  in  apparent  contentment  with  the 
English  traders  in  running  the  affairs  of  the  court  of  equity  to 
settle  disputes  between  natives  and  to  maintain  the  peace  that 
commerce  finds  necessary  to  its  prosperity.  Johann  Thormahlen, 
who  was  later  to  form  his  own  trading  firm  with  Jantzen,  was  the 
Woermann  agent  in  the  Cameroons  in  the  'seventies;  it  was  he 
who  in  1874  asked  Bismarck  in  vain  for  consular  protection.^ 

Woermann  was  head  also  of  a  shipping  line  running  to  West 
Africa  from  Germany.  In  the  early  'eighties  the  number  of  ships 
was  increased  and  a  vain  effort  was  made  to  get  a  subvention 
from  the  Reichstag,  of  which  Woermann  himself  became  a  member 
as  a  National  Liberal  in  1884.  Increasing  colonial  trade,  ^ 
.growing  carrying  busines_s,,^nd  fears  of  British  or  FrencIT  occupation 
of  territory  made  Woermann  a  most  active  person  in  the  steps  that 
led  to  the  German  occupation  of  the  Cameroons  in  1884.  Between 
him,  a  realist  in  business  affairs,  and  Bismarck,  a  realistjn_political 
affairs,  a  very  natural  admiration  developed.  It  was  easy  for 
Woermann  to  call  on  the  chancellor  when  he  was  vacationing  at 
Friedrichsruh,  just  outside  Hamburg,  or  in  Berlin  when  the 
Reichstag's  sessions  required  Woermann's  presence  there.  The 
trader  took  the  liberty  of  corresponding  directly  with  the 
chancellor,  refusing  to  send  his  letters  by  the  proper  but  devious 
channels  provided  by  the  Imperial  Government.  He  urged  on  the 

^  That  petition  is  quoted  in  part  in  Buchner,  Kamerun,  p.  225. 
^Woermann  has  described  that  trade,  Reichstagverhandlungen,  January    loth, 
1885,  p.  528. 
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chancellor  the  need  of  protecting  trade  in  the  Cameroons,  he  com- 
plained of  the  Anglo-Portuguese  treaty  concerning  the  mouth  of 
the  Congo  River,  he  conferred  with  the  chancellor  about  the 
mission  of  Nachtigal  to  the  West  Coast  and  worked  out  the 
specific  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  that  mission.  To  make 
the  work  of  Nachtigal  easier  he  instructed  his  agents  in  the 
Cameroons  to  make  treaties  with  the  natives  in  advance  of 
Nachtigal's  arrival;  he  sent  his  brother  Eduard  Woermann  to  the 
Cameroons  to  prepare  those  treaties;  he  placed  his  ships  at  the 
disposition  of  Nachtigal.  So  thorough  had  been  his  preliminary 
work  in  the  Cameroons  that  Nachtigal  had  only  to  accept  those 
treaties  and.  proclaim  a  formal  occupation  of  territory.  After  the 
occiipation  one  of  the  factories  of  the  Woermann  firm  in  Duala 
was  the  seat  of  the  colonial  government,  having  the  only  available 
quarters  for  Buchner,  whom  Nachtigal  made  the  representative 
of  German  authority  in  the  new  colony. 

Grateful  as  Adolf  Woermann  was  to  Bismarck  for  the  occupation 
of  the  Cameroons,  that  trader  had  no  intention  of  assuming  the 
costs  and  the  responsibility  of  government  in  the  type  of  colonial 
administration  that  the  chancellor  wanted  in  West  Africa. 
Woermann  was  opposed  to  the  charter  form  of  government 
recommended  by  Bismarck  and  urged  in  its  stead,  to  Bismarck's 
disappointment,  the  formation  of  a  regular  colonial  government. 
From  his  correspondence  it  would  appear  that  only  under  protest 
did  he  agree  to  Bismarck's  suggestion  for  the  formation  of  a 
syndicate  of  traders  in  Hamburg  to  advise  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment regarding  the  colonies.  As  chairman  of  this  group  of  traders 
Woermann  worked  out  the  details  of  a  government  for  the 
Cameroons,  with  too  great  a  disregard  of  costs  according  to 
Bismarck's  marginal  notations.  It  was  Woermann's  feeling  that  a 
government  by  German  traders  was  impossible  in  the  Cameroons, 
where  those  same  traders  were  the  commercial  competitors  of 
the  English.  In  his  eflforts  to  convert  Bismarck  to  his  own  ideas  of 
colonial  government  Woermann  was  greatly  aided  by  the  native 
rebellion  in  DimlaJ.nX>£cernber  1884.  Even  Bismarck's  syndicate 
inTTamburg  came  to  an  end,  because  the  commercial  rivalry  of 
Woermann  with  Thormahlen  in  the  Cameroons  resulted  in  differ- 
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ences  of  opinion  within  the  syndicate  that  made  co-operation 
impossible. 

This  refusal  to  accept  Bismarck's  scheme  did  not  mean  that 
Woermann  was  without  interest  in  the  administration  of  the 
Cameroons  or  that  the  chancellor  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  trader.  He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  German  delegation 
in  the  Berlin  Congo  Conference  in  the  winter  of  1884-85.  With  the 
French  ambassador  he  worked  out  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Cameroons,  showing  in  these  negotiations  a  statesman's  regard  for 
Bismarck's  wishj:q_maintain  friendly  relations  with  France  and  a 
colonialist's  desire  to  win  the  maximum  in  territorial  and  trade 
concessions  from  France.  In  the  Reichstag,  where  he  sat  as  a 
representative  from  1884  to  1890,  he  was  the  incarnation  of 
colonialism  to  those  opposed  to  the  new  movement.  Here  he  was 
repeatedly  forced  to  play  the  role  of  advocatus  diaboli  and  to  defend 
colonies  in  general  and  his  own  trade  in  liquor  and  arms  in  par- 
ticulaF.  His  defence  of  this  particular  trade  was  that  the  guns 
were  only  harmless  flintlocks  and  that  the  liquor  was  of  the  very 
best.  ^  Woermann  was  a  member  of  the  Reichstag  commission 
named  to  draft  the  law  that  gave  the  colonies  their  locus  standi  in 
the  German  constitutional  system.  From  the  policies  and  principles 
he  stood  for  in  this  connexion  his  opponents  called  him  King 
Woermann;  and  one  man  suggested  that  Woermann  be  made 
viceroy  for  the  Cameroons  with  a  Pretorian  Guard  from  his 
National  Liberal  party  to  support  him. 

Although  he  ended  his  Reichstag  career  in  1890,  his  influence 
in  colonial  affairs  tended  to  increase.  In  1891  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  newly  formed  Kolonialrat,  where  he  was  also  a 
member  of  the  standing  committee  that  could  be  summoned  for 
the  consideration  of  questions  arising  too  quickly  and  frequently 
for  sessions  of  the  whole  council.  Woermann  was  also  a  very 
active  member  of  the  Colonial  Society, 

His  interest  in  opening  the  interior  of  the  Cameroons  to  trade 
was  very  great.  It  was  he  who  wanted  traders  given  commercial 
monopolies  in  clearly  defined  regions  as  compensation  for  what- 

^  Reichstagverhandlungen,  January  loth,  1889,  p.  430;  May  14th,  1889,  pp.  1741- 
1743;  also  February  4th,  1885,  pp.  1085-1088. 
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ever  costs  were  to  be  borne  in  opening  up  such  regions.  It  was  a 
shrewd  suggestion  at  a  time  when  the  Reichstag  was  reluctant  to 
appropriate  funds  for  such  purposes.^  In  the  Cameroons  he 
co-operated  with  the  firm  of  Jantzen  &  Thormahlen  and  with  the 
explorer  Morgen  to  get  at  the  wider  markets  of  the  interior. 
Rumour  connected  his  name  with  the  scheme  of  189 1  for  lending 
money  to  the  Cameroons  instead  of  asking  the  Reichstag  for  funds 
to  break  down  the  native  monopolies  and  to  make  possible  direct 
trade  with  natives  in  the  interior. 

The  Woermann  firm  had  extensive  and  expanding  economic 
interests  in  the  Cameroons  as  well  as  in  East  Africa,  South-West 
Africa,  and  New  Guinea.  With  Jantzen  and  Thormahlen,  both  of 
whom  were  former  agents  for  him  in  the  Cameroons,  Woermann 
founded  the  first  plantation  in  the  colony.  Later  he  was  made 
director  of  several  other  plantations  in  the  colony;  for  a  while  he 
was  connected  with  the  hugetradingconcessions  of  the  colony,  the 
Gesellschaft  Siid-Kamerun  and  the~Gesenschaft  Nordwest-Kame- 
run.  The  number  of  trading  stations  belonging  to  his  own  firm  in- 
creased, there  being  over  thirty  in  1905.  By  his  policy  of  giving 
^javourable  credit  to  nativesm_puala  he  not  only  had  an  advantage 
over  other  tradersBut  also  was  said  to  have  a  virtual  control  in 
1 896  of  the  ruling  Bell  family  because  of  their  great  debts  to  him. 
The  steamship  line  bearing  his  name  was  increasingly  important, 
the  number  of  ships  going  from  fifteen  in  1 896  to  thirty-five  in 
1903.  It  was  once  charged  that  a  ship  of  this  line  transported  450 
negro  slaves  from  Dahomey  to  the  French  Congo  and  the  attempt 
was  made  to  have  the  ships  confiscated.  ^  By  reason  of  his  trade 
and  his  shipping  Woermann  was  interested  in  the  dredging  of  the 
Cameroon  River,  in  the  building  of  wharves,  and  in  railway  con- 
struction in  the  interior.  To  encourage  the  colonial  movement  he 
offered  to  transport  free  of  charge  goods  for  the  Colonial  Institute 
of  Hamburg;  he  made  special  passenger  rates  for  missionaries; 
and  in  1 905  he  gave  nine  members  of  the  Reichstag  a  free  trip  to 

^  It  is  possible  that  the  monopoly  he  acquired  in  1889  gave  rise  to  a  rumour 
published,  but  later  denied,  that  the  colony  was  to  be  partitioned  and  that  one 
quarter  of  it  was  to  be  handed  over  to  Woermann.  See  Export,  1890,  pp.  648  and 
665. 

^  Reichstag sverhandlungen,  May  20th,  1895,  p.  2353. 
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the  Cameroons  that  they  might  study  the  colony  at  first  hand.  ^  To 
encourage  cotton  production  in  the  Cameroons  he  offered  free  trans- 
portation to  the  first  cotton  produced  there.  One  of  the  earhest 
Germans  to  suggest  railway  transportation  for  the  colony,  Woer- 
mann  was  a  member  of  the  consortium  financing  the  construction 
of  the  first  railroad.  The  general  trade  monopoly  he  got  over  a 
given  area  in  1889  was  taken  from  him  in  1893,  after  which  year 
he  had  only  a  monopoly  of  the  production  of  a  fibre  plant  called 
ramie.  Had  it  been  possible  to  invent  a  machine  to  strip  the  bark 
from  the  fibre,  the  result  would  have  been,  in  the  hope  of  those 
interested,  a  revolution  overthrowing  King  Cotton  and  producing 
huge  profits  for  Woermann.  The  Colonial  Society  sought  to 
encourage  the  invention  of  such  a  decorticator  and  offered  a  prize 
to  that  end.  In  the  long  lists  of  those  giving  five,  ten,  fifteen  and 
twenty  marks  to  the  fund,  one  contribution  of  one  thousand  marks 
stands  out,  for  Woermann  was  generous  to  himself. 

Woermann  once  described  himself  as  a  man  interested  only  in 
business  and  not  in  anything  else.  He  wanted  the  Government  to 
interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  trade,  a  doctrine  he  constantly 
invoked  when  the  Government  tried  to  prohibit  the  extension  of 
credit  to  natives.  In  the  early  days,  when  there  were  fewer  traders 
in  the  colony,  his  influence  as  a  trader  in  the  Cameroons  and  as 
member  of  the  Hamburg  Syndicate  was  very  great.  He  then 
worked  on  ordinances  for  the  colony;  he  drafted  detailed  schemes 
of  government  and  even  a  scheme  of  education;  he  worked  out  the 
export  tariff  for  the  colony.  While  he  opposed  the  high  tariffs  that 
the  Government  later  imposed  on  goods  imported  into  the  colony, 
he  fought  any  attempt  made  at  home  to  give  a  tariff  preference  to 
colonial  goods  coming  into  Germany.  When  the  colony  was  being 
opened  to  white  influence  and  commerce,  he  wanted  as  little 
violence  as  possible.  He  suggested  that  missionaries  be  used  in 
breaking  down  the  hostiljj:y--o£-»a±ii££sJii_thej^hite  mau.  At  the 
same  time  that  he  was  working  to  establish  a  factory  at  Edea  he 
encouraged  German  Catholic  missionaries  to  settle  there,  offering 
among  several  favours  free  transportation  up  the  Sannaga  River 

^  The  Bundesrath,  held  up  by  the  English  during  the  Boer  War  under  suspicion 
as  a  carrier  of  contraband,  was  a  ship  of  the  Woermann  Line. 
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to  that  station.  Woermann  gave  land  in  the  colony  to  the  Easier 
Mission  for  the  erection  of  churches;  but  he  made  it  a  condition 
of  the  gift  that  that  mission,  which  supported  itself  in  part  by 
trading,  should  not  engage  in  trade  on  that  land.  For  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  colonies  he  wanted  centralized  control  in  Ger- 
many and  no  autonomy  for  the  colony.  When  Gouvernementsrate 
or  local  advisory  councils  were  created  for  the  colonies  in  1903,  he 
wanted  both  Togo  and  the  Cameroons  exempted  from  the  new 
ruling,  fearing  a  loosening  of  the  strict  control  he  had  always 
sought.  He  once  stated  it  as  his  view  that  the  colonies  should  be 
given  no  more  independence  than  he  was  willing  to  give  to  his 
own  agents  in  the  Cameroons. 

Woermann's  interest  in  the  Cameroons  was  strongest  in  the  first 
ten  years  of  the  colony's  history.  After  the  turn  of  the  century  he 
did  not  stand  out  so  prominently  because  of  the  large  number  of 
others  whose  economic  interests  drew  their  attention  to  questions 
of  colonial  administration  and  policy.  Agents  of  his  firm  played 
a  large  role  in  the  council  in  the  colony;  only  the  absence  of 
material  makes  it  impossible  to  state  in  what  degree  this  activity 
was  in  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  firm's  headquarters 
in  Hamburg.  The  broadest  view  of  Woermann's  participation  in 
colonial  affairs  reveals  a  trader  working  for  his  own  interests,  but 
in  a  manner  that  was  enlightened  for  the  larger  part,  a  man  whose 
sense  of  business  realism  made  him  feel  that  self-interest  dictated 
a  jolicy_ofpeace  and  goqd^trenmESISr  .thfijoatives . 

At  thetime"ortEe"^ameroons'  occupation,  the  only  other  Ger- 
man firm  in  the  colony  was  that  of  Jantzen  &  Thormahlen,  both 
members  of  which  had  been  at  one  time  agents  for  Woermann. 
With  the  latter  this  firm  formed  the  Cameroons'  first  plantation 
company.  Both  men  were  also  interested  in  plantations  for  the 
production  of  cacao  and  of  tobacco,  but  their  efforts  to  produce  the 
latter  ended  in  failure.  Both  Jantzen  and  Thormahlen  were  inter- 
ested in  the  formation  in  1882  of  the  Kolonialverein,  which  later 
was  merged  with  other  colonial  groups  into  the  Colonial  Society. 
Thormahlen  was  in  the  Hamburg  syndicate  with  Woermann, 
with  whom  differences  over  the  extension  of  credit  to  natives  in 
the  colony  led  to  the  syndicate's  dissolution.    Thormahlen  was 
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appointed  a  member  of  the  Kolonialrat  in  1 89 1  and  remained  a 
member  until  that  body's  dissolution  in  1908.  Like  Woermann  he 
was  interested  in  opening  up  the  Cameroons  and  his  name  was  linked 
with  the  attempt  in  i8gi  to  get  money  for  that  purpose  without 
consulting  the  Reichstag.  But  he  differed  from  Woermann  in  the 
choice  of  a  route  into  the  interior;  he  preferred  the  northern  one 
that  Zintgraff  wanted  to  develop.  Thormahlen's  economic 
interests,  although  far  smaller  than  those  of  Woermann,  expanded 
with  the  development  of  the  colony.  When  the  Colonial  Society 
formed  its  Economic  Committee  or  Kolonialwirtschaftliches 
Komitee,  Thormahlen  was  made  a  member  of  the  latter,  which 
did  much  unusual  work  in  exploiting  the  colonies.  He  was 
interested  in  the  labour  question.  Believing  that  natives  were  lazy 
and  that  they  should  be  forced  to  work,  he  favoured  in  1903  the 
taxation  policy  that  was  to  compel  natives  to  work  for  whites.^ 
As  the  labour  shortage  in  the  colony  continued,  he  often  made  the 
suggestion  that  Chinese  coolies  be  imported  to  solve  the  problem. 

Other  persons  whose  activity  rescued  them  from  anonymity 
were  Scharlach,  the  somewhat  unscrupulous  head  of  the  Gesell- 
schaft  Siid-Kamerun,  active  member  of  the  Kolonialrat  and  of  the 
Colonial  Society's  Economic  Committee,  where  he  did  much  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  large  concession;  Scholler,  member  of 
the  Kolonialrat  and  connected  with  the  other  large  concession, 
the  Gesellschaft  Nordwest-Kamerun;  Paul  Staudinger,  former 
companion  of  Flegel  in  exploring  the  Niger  districts,  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Kolonialrat,  much  concerned  about  native  welfare;  and 
Victor,  a  trader  sincerely  interested  in  improving  conditions 
among  the  natives. 

As  the  colony  became  known  and  speculators  saw  great  oppor- 
tunities for  profits,  scores  of  other  trading  and  plantation  com- 
panies were  formed.  Behind  the  organizers  of  such  companies 
were  large  numbers  of  anonymous  investors,  who  had  been 
persuaded  to  purchase  shares  in  these  colonial  enterprises.  It 
is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  number  of  such  people.    Others 

^  An  article  by  him  on  the  labour  question  is  found  in  Kolonialzeitung,  1902, 
pp.  201-3.  His  speech  in  the  Colonial  Congress  of  1902  is  found  in  the  Verhand- 
lungen  des  deutschen  Kolonialkongr esses,  1902,  pp.  526-33. 
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interested  in  the  Gameroons  were  those  in  Germany  who  manufac- 
tured articles  for  sale  in  the  colony  and  those  who  used  the  colony's 
raw  material  in  domestic  manufacture.  Worthy  of  mention  are 
the  scientists  seeking  information  about  disease,  climate,  geology, 
geography,  native  tribes  and  their  customs,  languages,  the  fauna 
and  flora  of  the  colony;  missionaries  seeking  the  conversion  of 
natives  to  their  particular  form  of  sectarian  Christianity;  soldiers 
thinking  more  of  adventure  than  of  hardship;  students  and 
teachers  in  the  colonial  schools  in  Germany.  Viewed  as  a  whole, 
the  number  of  people  with  direct  or  indirect  interest  in  the 
Gameroons  and  in  other  colonies  was  a  large  one,  a  measure  of 
the  'prestige'  that  the  possession  of  the  Gameroons  conferred  on  the 
German  Empire. 

DIE     DEUTSCHE     K O  L O  N I  A  L  G  E  S E L  L S  C  H A F T 

A  person  studying  the  operation  of  Germany's  colonial  system 
is  impressed  by  the  energy  manifested  in  carrying  to  completion 
a  positive  colonial  programme,  even  in  the  face  of  great  opposition. 
The  fact  that  the  GoYgrnment  was  willing  to  stir  up  serious  con- 
stitutional issues  to  satisfy  colonialists  indicates  tEat  a  dynamic  force 
operateBTBehind  the  Government  and  gave  clarity  to  the  colonial 
programme.  Most  of  this  pressure  came  from  an  extra-legal 
agency,  the  greatest  of  all  German  colonial  organizations,  the 
Golonial  Society  or  the  Deutsche  Kolonialgesellschaft.  Only  by 
reference  fo'its  work  is  it  possible  to  explain  the  intelligence  that 
directed  the  colonial  movement.  ^ 

The  German  Golonial  Society  was  a  development  out  of  the 
Kolonialverein  founded  in  Frankfurt-am-Main  in  1882,  the  most 
important  of  the  numerous  organizations  formed  to  arouse  an 
interest  in  colonies.  The  Verein  was  interested  in  many  questions 
pertaining  to  Africa:  it  aided  expeditions  going  into  the  interior  of 
the  Gameroons;  it  attacked  the  abuse  of  liquor  and  the  evil  of 
slavery;  it  worked  to  get  a  subsidy  for  the  Woermann  Steamship 

^  The  work  of  the  Colonial  Society  is  best  studied  in  the  volumes  of  Die  Deutsche 
Kolonialzeitung,  published  in  Berlin  since  1884.  A  convenient  history  of  the 
organization  from  its  origins  to  1907  is  Erich  Prager,  Die  Deutsche  Kolonialgesell- 
schaft (Berlin,  1908). 
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Line  to  Africa  in  1 884-85 ;  it  favoured  the  internationalization  of  the 
Congo  River;  and  it  worked  for  a  modification  of  the  'colonial 
constitution'  of  1886.  Among  its  founders  were  Jaiitzen_an^ 
Thormahlen;  on  its  Vorstand  in  1885  was  Adolf  Woermann.  From 
a  membership  of  2500  in  1882  it  attained  by  September  1886  one 
of  1 2,500,  who  were  divided  among  121  branches  in  Germany.  Such 
an  increase  reveals  how  rapidly  colonial  interest  grew  in  Germany. 

In  1884  Dr.  Karl  Peters  founded  another  society,  Die  Gesell- 
schaft  fiir  deutsche  Kolonisation,  which  had  a  more  restricted 
purpose  than  did  the  propagandist  Verein  of  1882.  Peters  wanted 
a  society  to  work  for  the  actual  occupation  of  territory  and  he 
used  the  society's  funds  for  the  establishment  of  Germany's  colony 
in  East  Africa.  This  society  was  so  near  to  being  a  strictly  com- 
mercial organization  formed  to  colonize  and  exploit  a  particular 
region  that  the  Kolonialverein,  with  its  more  general  plan  for 
stimulating  an  interest  among  Germans  in  a  colonial  movement, 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  Peters  or  his  organization.  After 
much  debate,  however,  the  two  societies  fused  their  separate 
existences  into  the  union  known  as  the  Deutsche  Kolonialgesell- 
schaft,  with  headquarters  in  Berlin. 

In  the  thirty  years  of  Germany's  colonial  history  the  member- 
ship  of  the  Colonial  Society  was  relatively  small,  certainly  out  of 
proportion  to  the  great  jnfliience_it_exerted.  At  the  time  of  its 
organization  m  1887  it  had  a  membership  of  14,838  members; 
in  1900,  34,635;  in  1907,  37,747;  in  1914,  about  43,000.  In  1900 
there  were  eleven  branches  in  foreign  countries :  the  United  States, 
Japan,  Egypt,  England,  Holland,  and  Italy.  It  is  rather  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  exact  character  of  the  society's  membership;  in 
the  years  1 893  and  1 899  manufacturers  and  traders  together  com- 
posed 40  per  cent  of  the  membership,  of  which  the  remainder  was 
divided  among  smaller  percentages  of  military  men,  officials, 
technical  professions,  and  the  like. 

The  president  of  the  Colonial  Society  was  usually  an  outstand- 
ing German  citizen  whose  influence  was  presumably  great  with 
the  chancellor  and  others  high  in  authority.  Closely  associated 
with  him  was  a  small  committee  or  Ausschuss,  whose  limited  num- 
ber permitted   frequent  sessions  for   the   discussion    of  matters 
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requiring  immediate  action.  For  more  important  questions  there 
was  the  Vorstand,  a  committee  of  fifty  members  at  first  and  one 
hundred  lat'er,  which  met  three  or  four  times  a  year.  Frequently 
special  committees  were  appointed  to  study^  particular  questions 
and  to  make  recommendations.  There  were  also  annual  assemblies 
of  the  whole  sociiety,  to  whichl;he  branches  sent  their  representative 
delegates.  In  these  sessions,  as  in  a  legislative  body,  were  discussed 
matters  placed  on  the  agenda  by  member  branches  in  the  course 
of  the  months  preceding  the  yearly  meeting.  These  debates,  to  be 
found  in  the  society's  Kolonialzeitung,  remind  one  of  a  legislature, 
which  in  a  very  definite  sense  the  Colonial  Society  was  so  far  as 
the  colonies  went.  More  questions  pertaining  to  colonial  policies 
were  discussed  by  it  than  by  the  Reichstag.  Resolutions  passed 
by  the  annual  assemblies  or  by  the  committees  of  the  organization 
were  presented  by  the  president  of  the  society  as  formal^petitions 
to  the  chancellor.  If  the  petitions  were  not  hee^eH",  the  society 
repeated  its  demands  or  asked  for  an  explanation  of  the  failure  to 
comply.  One  has  here  an  excellent  example  of  ratherjuccgssful 
pressure  politics. 

The  Colonial  Society  was  frankly  and  energetically  propagandist. 
For  this  purpose  it  had  its  own  official  magazine,  the  Kolonial- 
zeitung,  which  appeared  weekly,  bi-weekly,  or  monthly  as  economy 
permitted  or  policy  suggested.  Its  pages  carried  information  on 
all  aspects  of  colonial  activity.  It  printed  correspondence  from 
people  travelling  in  the  colonies;  it  published  in  full  or  in  part 
Government  reports  and  decrees  as  well  as  reports  and  financial 
statements  of  the  colonial  stock  companies.  It  also  paid  very  close 
attention  to  colonial  literature.  In  1899  it  began  the  publication 
of  the  Beitrdge  zur  Kolonialpolitik  und  Kolonialwirtschaft,  which  was 
known  after  1904  as  the  ^eitschrift  fiir  Kolonialpolitik,  Kolonialrecht, 
und  Kolonialwirtschaft,  in  which  articles  of  a  more  technical  and 
scholarly  nature  appeared.  Another  important  publication  was 
that  published  by  the  Economic  Committee  of  the  society,  Der 
Tropenpjianzer;  it  contained  information  on  tropical  agriculture, 
plantation  problems,  tropical  diseases,  technical  inventions,  and 
similar  matters  dealing  with  the  economic  life  of  the  colonies. 

To  win  public  support  for  the  colonial  movement  the  Kolonial- 
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gesellschaft  resorted  to  the  customary  methods  of  propagandist 
agencies.  Its  special  lecture  bureau,  with  names  of  speakers,  with 
coloured  slides  and  other  illustrative  material,  arranged  hundreds 
of  lectures  each  year  in  all  parts  of  Germany.  ^  Travelling  ex- 
hibitions were  likewise  sent  about  Germany  to  acquaint  people 
with  the  life  and  products  of  each  colony.  The  society  sponsored 
three  colonial  congresses  in  1902,  1905,  19 10;  in  the  first  it  had  the 
co-operation  of  70  other  organizations  and  in  19 10  of  117.  The 
annual  meeting-places  of  the  society  were  shifted  so  as  to  bring 
its  work  before  as  large  a  part  of  Germany  as  possible.  A  special 
committee  had  the  task  of  increasing  the  membership  of  the 
organization.  The  society  sought  to  have  German  universities 
study  colonial  questions.  A  committee  made  a  study  of  school 
textbooks,  'corrected'  them  as  to  their  information  on  the  German 
colonies,  and  supplied  schools  with  colonial  information  and  maps 
for  the  use  of  the  teachers.  Before  the  founding  of  the  German 
Navy  League  the  society  began  an  agitation  for  a  big  German 
navy;  it  appointed  a  special  committee  to  carry  on  that  work, 
raised  funds  for  it,  sent  out  lecturers,  sought  to  have  information 
on  Germany's  naval  needs  added  to  school  textbooks,  and  pub- 
lished with  its  own  magazine  a  special  naval  supplement.  The 
society  published  books  on  the  colonies,  conducted  information 
bureaux  2  for  people  leaving  Germany  for  the  colonies  or  elsewhere, 
and  had  a  placement  bureau  to  get  jobs  in  the  colonies  for  properly 
trained  people.' 

There  is  no  way,  naturally,  of  measuring  the  influence  of  the 
Colonial  Society;  one  can  only  say  that  it  was  enormous.  It  seems 
that  the  strong  central  administration  of  colonies  was  largely  a 
result  of  the  society's  activity.  Before  it  merged  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  Peters  in  1887  the  society  showed  its  dissatisfaction  with 
the  'colonial  law'  of  1886  and  worked  successfully  for  changes  that 

^  The  numbers  were:  434111 1898;  398  in  the  winter  of  1910-11;  438  in  the  winter  of 
1913-14. 

^  In  one  year  48  branches  of  the  society  gave  out  information  of  Germany's 
overseas  territory  and  other  lands. 

'  For  some  of  this  work  the  society  received  a  grant  from  the  Government  in 
1902.  Reichstagsverhandlungen,  March  4th,  1902,  pp.  4583ff.  On  the  work  thus 
encouraged  a  report  was  made  to  the  Government,  docs.  437,  800,  Anlagen  zu  den 
Reichstagsverhandlungen,  1900-3. 
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increased  the  powers  of  the  Kaiser  and  made  possible  necessary 
exceptions  to  the  laws  too  far  jidvanced  for,  application  in  all  their 
details  to  backward  colonies.  As  early  as  1889  the  society  wanted 
an  independent  colomal  ministry,  a  desire  not  to  be  fulfilled  until 
1907.  Its  bitter  cnticisirrorthe  Helgoland-Zanzibar  Treaty  of 
1890  influenced  the  director  of  the  newly  created  Kolonialab- 
teilung  to  ask  for  a  body  of  'experts'  to  advise  him,  the  Kolonialrat, 
whose  members  met  wi'tH"  the  Society's  approval.  It  also  worked 
for  Gouvernementsrdte  or  local  advisory  councils,  which  were  set  up 
in  1903  to  advise  the  governors.  For  many  years  it  worked  to  get  a 
Kolonialgerichtshof  in  Germany,  a  court  of  appeal  for  whites  from 
colonial  courts.  In  1906  during  the  Reichstag  elections  on  the 
colonial  issue  it  worked  to  defeat  the  enemies  of  the  colonies  and 
in  1 9 1 1  it  attacked  the  Morocco  agreement  but  failed  to  thwart  it. 
The  agitation  of  some  of  its  members  for  a  large  navy  caused 
Dernburg  of  the  Kolonialamt  such  embarrassment  in  1907  that  he 
found  it  necessary  to  caution  the  society  against  demands  that 
might  divide  the  country. 

In  its  untiring  effort  to  get  a  strong  and  smoothly  functioning 
administrative  machine  the  Kolonialgesellschaft  found  that  its 
chief  enemy  was  the  Reichstag  opposition  that  attacked  budgets 
and  made  capital  of  the  evils  inherent  in  all  colonial  systems.  The 
reduction  of  this  obstructionist  group  to  a  harmless  minimum 
became  one  of  the  chief  goals  of  the  colonialists.  To  this  end  it 
issued  instructions  to  its  local  branches  to  confront  candidates  for 
election  to  the  Reichstag  with  the  colonial  issue.  It  followed  the 
Reichstag  debates  carefully  and  published  sections  of  those  de- 
bates in  its  magazine.  Press  campaigns  against  the  opponents  of 
the  colonial  programme  were  recommended.  In  1905  through  the 
courtesy  of  Adolf  Woermann  the  society  was  enabled  to  send  out 
several  members  of  the  Reichstag  to  West  Africa  for  a  first-hand 
view  of  conditions  in  Togo  and  the  Cameroons.  All  this  activity 
bore  fruit  in  1906,  when  the  Reichstag  was  dissolved  and  an  elec- 
tion took  place  over  the  question  of  colonies.  The  opposition  was 
reduced,  and  the  formation  of  the  Kolonialamt  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dernburg  were  warmly  approved.  After  this  victory  there 
was  less  need  of  continued  propaganda  for  the  colonial  movement 
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and  greater  attention  was  thereafter  devoted  through  the 
Economic  Committee  of  the  society  to  the  practical  work  of 
colonial  exploitation.  The  year  1907  was  always  regarded  by  the 
society  as  a  turning-point  in  colonial  history. 

The  Colonial  Society  did  not  confine  its  interest  to  the  one 
question  of  colonial  administrative  machinery.  It  was  interested 
in  the  people  who  went  out  to  the  colonies,  whether  as  officials 
or  as  planters  and  traders.  To  this  end  it  worked  to  interest 
universities  and  schools  in  colonial  studies  and  to  have  people 
trained  in  tropical  agriculture  and  in  native  languages.  It  asked 
that  African  languages  be  taught  in  Germany;  it  granted  money 
for  the  preparation  of  a  study  of  the  Haussa  language  and  for  the 
work  of  the  colonial  school  at  Witzenhausen.  Its  concern  with  the 
health  of  people  in  the  colonies  led  to  an  interest  in  tropical 
diseases,  to  efforts  to  get  doctors  and  sanatoria  in  the  colonies  and 
rest-houses  in  Germany,  where  officials  and  others  could  recover 
the  health  impaired  by  tropical  climates.  In  191 1  the  society 
supported  the  much-debated  scheme  of  the  Government  for 
making  Duala  a  health  centre  for  whites  by  expropriating  native 
land  and  by  requiring  natives  to  move  out  of  the  white  settlement. 
In  1 9 14  it  offered  prizes  for  the  tropical  house  best  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  white  man.  To  give  soldiers,  officials,  missionaries, 
and  others  coming  from  the  colonies  to  Berlin  a  common  meeting 
place,  the  society  established  a  Kolonialhaus  in  the  home  of  the 
society's  local  branch.  To  encourage  settlement  in  the  colonies 
the  society  asked  that  the  obligation  of  military  service  in  Germany 
be  not  required  of  people  settling  there.  One  has  every  justifica- 
tion for  saying  that  the  Colonial  Society  was  interested  in  all 
Germans  who  went  abroad. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  activity  of  the  Kolonial- 
gesellschaft  in  the  exploration  of  the  Cameroons  and  in  the  defini- 
tion of  its  boundaries.  In  the  winter  of  1890-91,  when  the  powers 
were  engaged  in  their  race  to  get  to  the  Tschad,  the  society  re- 
peatedly asked  Caprivi  to  do  something.  Again  and  again  in  the 
'nineties  it  insisted  that  the  Government  act  to  get  control  of  the 
interior  and  to  keep  the  French  and  the  English  from  getting  the 
rich  trade  of  the  hinterland.   And  when  the  Government,  either 
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unwilling  to  do  anything  because  of  the  indifference  of  Caprivi  or 
unable  to  do  anything  because  of  the  reluctance  of  the  Reichstag  to 
appropriate  funds,  did  nothing  at  all,  the  society  financed  its  own 
expedition.  To  get  the  best  possible  eastern  boundary  between  the 
Cameroons  and  French  Equatorial  Africa,  it  sent  out  the  Uechtritz- 
Passarge  expedition  in  1893.  At  home  in  the  meanwhile  it  sought 
to  have  boundary  negotiations  with  France  delayed  until  this  ex- 
pedition had  established  claims  in  the  unexplored  region;  when 
the  negotiations  continued,  the  society  demanded  the  maximum 
for  Germany,  including  a  request  that  the  Cameroons  be  given 
access  to  the  navigable  branches  of  the  Congo.  It  seems  that  all 
treaties  concerning  the  Cameroons,  including  the  Moroccan  accord 
of  191 1,  displeased  the  society,  no  treaties  escaping  its  sharp 
criticism.  For  years  the  society  agitated  against  the  discriminatory 
treatment  that  Germans  received  at  the  hands  of  the  English  in 
Nigeria  and  carried  on  a  campaign  to  get  compensation  for  a 
German  trader  named  Honigsberg,  whom  the  English  ousted 
from  Nigeria  after  confiscating  his  property.  At  the  end  of  the 
'nineties  the  society  was  a  powerful  force  urging  the  Government 
to  get  control  of  Adamaua  and  south-eastern  Cameroons,  and 
it  discussed  the  question  of  sending  out  its  own  expedition  if 
necessary.  In  1902  it  sent  out  the  Bauer-Waldow  expedition  to 
explore  along  the  upper  Benue  River  and  in  191 1  it  shared  in 
the  costs  of  the  Thorbecke  geological  expedition  in  central 
Cameroons. 

While  working  for  the  maximum  of  territory  and  for  a  strong 
German  control  in  the  interior  the  society  agitated  at  home  for 
the  additional  troops  and  budgets  necessary  for  holding  the 
territory  desired,  for  the  society  knew  very  well  that  control  would 
be  expensive  where  native  monopolists  had  interests  to  defend 
against  white  commerical  competition.  In  their  annual  assembly 
in  1 890  members  of  the  society  supported  the  demands  of  Woer- 
mann  and  Thormahlen  in  a  petition  to  the  Government  asking 
that  a  way  be  opened  into  the  interior. 

Conditions  affecting  the  natives lii  the  colonies  were  likewise  a 
matter  for  study  by  the  Kolonialgesellschaft,  which  made  recom- 
mendations to  get  rid  of  the  evils  that  existed.   The  always  acute 
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labour  problem  troubled  the  society,  which  appointed  a  commit- 
tee in  1902  to  study  taxation  as  an  instrument  for  compelling 
natives  to  work.  To  make  the  natives  more  useful  as  workers  in 
the  colony,  it  asked  the  Government  to  require  the  teaching  of  the 
German  language  in  all  schools  in  the  colony.  To  encourage 
natives  in  the  study  of  the  German  tongue  the  suggestion  was 
made  that  prizes  be  given  to  those  students  making  the  greatest 
progress  in  the  German  language.  ^  The  society  favoured  giving 
the  natives  a  measure  of  manual  and  other  technical  training  in 
the  colonial  schools;  but  it  opposed  sending  natives  to  Germany 
for  such  studies  in  the  fear  that  natives  in  Europe  might  learn 
things  certain  to  make  them  sources  of  discontent  in  the  colonies. 
The  poor  health  of  the  natives  and  the  high  death  rate  of  workers 
on  the  plantations  troubled  the  society  a  good  deal.  Convinced 
that  the  native  was  the  greatest  asset  in  the  work  of  exploitinsrthe 
Cameroons,  the  Colonial  Society  wanted  everything  possible  done 
to  keep  him  physically  fit  for  that  work.  In  its  study  of  the  labour 
problem  as  well  as  of  transportation,  the  society  looked  into  the 
question  of  importing  Chinese  coolies  and  gave  considerable 
thought  to  the  matter  of  training  African  elephants  to  carry  the 
loads  that  elephants  carried  in  India  and  that  man  had  to  carry 
in  the  Cameroons. 

Other  questions  of  a  general  interest  to  the  Colonial  Society 
may  be  mentioned.  In  view  of  agitation  in  Germany  to  remove 
the  tariff  on  colonial  products  coming  into  Germany  the  society 
appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  matter  in  1900.  The 
result  was  a  recommendation  that  the  tariff  requirements  be  made 
easier  for  those  products.^  The  questions  of  deporting  prisoners 
to  the  colonies  and  of  protecting  German  land  rights  in  the  colonies 
were  likewise  studied.  Lest  native  police  assume  too  much 
authority  over  whites  the  society  demanded  that  the  powers 
vested  in  them  be  given  precise  definition.  The  society  manifested 
as  much  interest  in  the  colony's  economic  exploitation  as  in  the 

^  Back  of  this  movement  was  the  feeling  that  the  German  language  would  work 
against  other  foreign  influences  in  the  colonies.  The  natives'  use  of  pidgin  English 
was  disliked  for  the  reason  that  it  increased  the  influence  of  the  English. 

^  See  the  petition  to  the  chancellor  with  supporting  statistical  data.  Kolonial- 
zeitung,  1900,  pp.  530,  532,  533. 
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slaves  when  it  recommended  the  construction  of  roads,  bridges, 
and  railroads  as  convenient  means  for  getting  rid  of  slavery. 

THE     ECONOMIC     COMMITTEE 

Since  the  Germans  always  frankly  admitted  that  the  only 
reason  for  having  colonies  was  the  exploitation  of  their  natural 
resources,  it  was  natural  that  the  Kolonialgesellschaft  should  have 
an  Economic  Committee  or  Kolonialwirtschaftliches  Komitee, 
which  became  linked  to  the  society  in  1902.^  Before  this  time 
this  Economic  Committee  had  had  its  own  separate  existence, 
although  its  work  did  not  lie  beyond  the  range  of  the  Colonial 
Society's  interest.  In  1896  some  members  of  the  society  wanted  a 
Kaufhaus,  whose  members  could  get  colonial  products  at  reduced 
rates.  The  suggestion  was  opposed  by  traders,  who  saw  in  it  a 
monopoly  injurious  to  their  commercial  interests.  The  original 
scheme  was  abandoned  and,  in  its  stead,  there  was  created  the 
Komitee  zur  Einfuhrung  von  Erzeugnissen  aus  den  deutschen 
Kolonien  (Committee  for  the  importation  of  Produc;ts  from  the 
German  Colonies),  which  began  its  work  inTBgyTit  arranged  for 
exhibitions  of  colonial  products  in  all  parts  of  Germany,  invited 
school  children  and  others  to  the  shows,  and  encouraged  a 
popular  interest  in  the  colonies  by  selling  colonial  products  and 
by  offering  various  prizes.  It  published  a  magazine  called  Der 
Tropenpflanzer."^  In  October  1898  this  organization  changed  its 
name  to  Kolonialwirtschaftliches  Komitee,  and  in  1 902  associated 
itself  with  the  Colonial  Society  as  its  economic  branch. 

The  committee  had  in  its  membership  during  the  course  of  its 
history  some  of  the  outstanding  leaders  in  Germany's  economic 
life.  Serving  at  various  times  on  the  committee's  board  of  directors 
were  such  people  as  the  following:  Thormahlen,  of  the  Hamburg 
trading  firm;  Professor  Wohltmann,  who  was  a  professor  of  agri- 
culture and  editor  of  Der  Tropenpjianzer;  Dr.  Helfferich  of  the 

^  Information  on  the  work  of  the  Economic  Committee  comes  from  the  volumes 
of  Der  Tropenpflanzer  and  from  the  published  Jahresberichte  (called  Verhandlungen 
after  1903)  des  Kolonialwirtschaftlichen  Komitee. 

^Reports  of  the  activity  of  this  committee  are  found  in  Kolonialzeitung,  1897, 
pp.  55,  267-8. 
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Anatolian  Railways;  Passarge,  who  had  explored  in  the  German 
colonies;  Ballin  of  the  Hamburg-American  Line;  Scharlach  of  the 
Gesellschaft  Siid-Kamerun;  and  many  others  connected  with 
business  or  with  universities.  Many  of  the  permanent  members  of 
the  committee  were  nobles,  princes,  and  heads  of  German  states. 
In  addition  to  a  large  number  of  individuals  in  its  membership 
the  committee  had  many  organizations  listed  as  members.  In 
1908  there  were  75  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  52 
cities,  25  banks,  108  industrial  and  trade  organizations  and 
scientific  institutes,  305  industrial  and  trading  firms,  230  colonial 
organizations,  9  missions,  making  a  grand  total  of  804  organiza- 
tions. The  number  of  organizations  in  the  committee  increased 
in  the  following  years  until  in  191 3  there  were  1 120  such  corporate 
members  listed. 

The  great  costs  of  the  organization  were  defrayed  by  income 
from  different  sources.  Some  money  came  from  the  Wohlfahrts- 
lotterie  fiir  die  deutschen  Schutzgebiete  established  in  1898.  It 
was  to  have  ten  drawings  in  five  years,  during  which  it  was  hoped 
that  five  million  marks  could  be  raised  for  the  colonies.  The  com- 
mittee also  got  financial  aid  from  the  Colonial  Society,  from  the 
sale  of  its  magazine,  and  from  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  People 
in  Germany  interested  in  any  particular  commodity  made  con- 
tributions of  money  for  that  special  purpose.  When  an  expert 
botanist  named  Schlechter  was  sent  in  1898  to  the  Cameroons  to 
study  which  of  the  colony's  many  varieties  of  rubber  was  best 
suited  to  plantation  culture,  telegraphic  interests,  manufacturers 
of  cables,  and  a  number  of  other  groups  contributed  to  the 
expenses  of  the  expedition.  On  another  occasion  funds  for  a  study 
of  the  problems  of  rubber  came  from  an  organization  interested  in 
rubber  which  contributed  five  per  cent  of  the  income  it  received 
from  its  membership.  A  report  on  the  first  ten  years  of  the 
committee's  work  stated  that  industrial  groups  contributed  money 
in  amounts  corresponding  to  the  number  of  members  in  their 
organizations. 

The  committee  was  chiefly  interested  in  the  economic  exploita- 
tion of  the  colony,  this  work  being  combined  with  propagandist 
activities  to  make  the  colonies  better  known  in  Germany.    The 
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committee  gave  out  books  and  maps  on  the  colonies  and  arranged 
to  have  schools  put  on  their  own  colonial  exhibitions.  In  its  early 
years  it  succeeded  in  acquiring  colonial  collections  for  twelve 
different  schools  in  Germany.  In  its  work  the  committee  had  the 
co-operation  of  botanical  museums,  geographical  institutes, 
pharmaceutical  laboratories,  missionaries,  colonial  companies,  and 
experimental  stations  in  the  colonies.  In  Berlin  the  committee 
had  its  own  archives  and  a  bureau  for  giving  out  information.  It 
arranged  the  creation  of  fellowships  that  permitted  people  return- 
ing from  the  colonies  to  study  in  some  school  or  factory  in  order  to 
discover  ways  and  means  of  making  colonial  products  marketable 
or  to  get  an  insight  into  the  problems  connected  with  the  process- 
ing of  particular  colonial  commodities.  The  committee  also  got  a 
Botanische  Zentralstelle  created  as  a  kind  of  headquarters  for 
technical  research  into  plant  products.  Large  prizes  were  offered 
for  practical  suggestions  in  the  processing  of  rubber,  for  a  machine 
that  would  produce  greater  quantities  of  palm  oil  than  were 
possible  by  the  crude  methods  in  use,  for  getting  marketable  pro- 
ducts out  of  certain  plants,  for  a  tropical  automobile  that  would 
reduce  the  cost  and  increase  the  speed  of  transporting  freight  in  the 
colonies,  for  the  production  of  cotton  and  other  articles  in  the 
colonies.  To  deal  with  the  problems  connected  with  the  produc- 
tion of  specific  commodities  smaller  committees  were  appointed. 
These  committees  studied  rubber,  the  woods  that  could  be  pro- 
duced in  the  Cameroons,  cotton,  transportation  and  navigation, 
plantation  problems;  they  prospected  for  minerals;  they  fought 
the  pests  that  infested  the  cacao  trees;  they  looked  into  the 
possibility  of  settling  Germans  in  the  colony;  they  aided  in  the 
fight  against  sleeping  sickness;  they  gave  advice  to  technical 
undertakings  interested  in  railroads,  water  supply,  wireless,  flying 
fields,  and  to  explorers  going  out  to  the  colony. 


DIE     BOTANISCHE     ZENTRALSTELLE 

This  Central  Botanical  Bureau  in  Berlin,  formed  at  the  instance 
of  colonial  interests,  was  supported  by  funds  coming  from  numerous 
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colonial  groups  and  from  the  Government.  ^  It  functioned  chiefly 
as  a  kind  of  clearing  house  for  scientific  research.  German  officials, 
not  only  in  the  colonies  but  also  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  were 
under  instruction  to  send  to  this  bureau  samples  of  anything  from 
the  vegetable  or  mineral  world  that  had  or  that  might  have 
marketable  value.  If  conditions  did  not  allow  the  safe  sending  of 
certain  plants  to  Germany,  special  containers  were  supplied  for 
shipping  such  articles  directly  to  the  botanical  and  experimental 
stations  in  the  colonies.  Upon  receipt  of  these  countless  curious 
articles  from  the  colonies  or  elsewhere  the  Central  Bureau  dis- 
tributed them  to  chemical  concerns,  to  drug  companies,  to  manu- 
facturers, and  to  other  agencies  for  analysis  and  study  in  an  effbrt 
to  ascertain  whether  any  value  could  be  discovered  in  the  twigs, 
roots,  or  grasses  sent  in  and  to  learn  whether,  in  case  the  outlook 
for  profitable  production  were  good,  the  particular  article  could 
be  produced  in  the  German  colonies.  The  botanical  garden  at 
Victoria  in  the  Cameroons  experimented  with  hundreds  of  plants 
that  came  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  its  work  it  was  assisted  by 
experimental  stations  in  the  interior,  working  at  various  altitudes 
and  with  various  kinds  of  soil  to  discover  the  special  conditions 
under  which  the  plant  in  question  might  be  most  easily  produced. 
Reports  on  the  findings  were  made  at  home  or  in  the  colony. 
And  if  there  were  good  prospects  for  profitable  exploitation  it 
seems  that  there  were  individuals  or  plantation  companies  ready 
to  invest  capital  in  an  attempt  to  grow  in  the  Cameroons  what  had 
been  profitably  exploited  elsewhere. 

SUMMARY 

The  feature  of  Germany's  colonial  administration  at  home  was 
its  centralized^nd  intelligent  control,  centralized  because  colonial 
interests  wanted  it  so  and  intelliggntJa£cause.jJLthe^^ermari  gift 
for  organization  and  co-operation  in  the  application  of  scientific 
method  to  economic  problems.    Colonialists  had  on  their  side  the 

^  Reports  of  the  Botanische  Zentralstelle  are  a  part  of  the  annual  Denkschriften 
liber  die  Entwickelung  der  deutschen  Schutzgehiete  in  Afriha  und  der  Siidsee. 
Reference  to  one  of  these  annual  reports  will  be  given  as  Denkschrift  for  a  particular 
year. 
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executive  agencies  of  the  Government,  the  one  obstruction  being 
the  opposition  to  coloniaHsm  that  existed  in  the  Reichstag. 
Against  this  group  the  Colonial  Society,  representing  the  organized 
colonial  interests,  waged  battle  tirelessly  until  the  victory  of  1 906, 
which  may  be  said  to  represent  Germany's  final  acceptance  of 
colonies.  After  this  time  the  energy  that  ha3"^reviousIy  spent 
itself  in  seeking  popular  support  for  the  colonial  movement  turned 
to  the  more  practical  task  of  exploiting  the  colonies  in  a  way  that 
was  highly  sri^ntifir  airT'^T^'^nm^r^TTimmif  thRn  brf^rf'  ^0^7  The 
type  ofTTomF^(dmrhistration  that  developed  in  Germany  turned 
out  to  be  that  sort  that  Bismarck  had  opposed  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, for  the  Iron  Chancellor  had  desired  a  colonial  govern- 
ment in  which  the  colonies  were  to  be  run  by  charter-equipped 
companies  bearing  most  of  the  responsibility  and  expense  of 
administration. 

In  the  early  days,  when  only  a  few  traders  exploited  the  Camer- 
00ns,  it  was  possible  to  say  that  the  Government  identified  itself 
rather  closely  with  the  interests  of  those  few.  With  the  passing  of 
time,  however,  and  with  the  naturalmcrease  in  the  number  of 
people  striving  with  one  another  in  competition  for  the  wealth  of 
the  colonies,  this  identity  between  Government  and  exploiters  was 
exploded,  the  process  being  aided  in  good  measure  by  the  opposi- 
tion that  aired  colonial  abuses  in  the  Reichstag.  These  conflicting 
interests  turned  more  and  more  to  the  Government  as  an_arbiter  of 
th£iiL  differences  and  thus  forced  the  Government  to  assume 
gradually  but  increasingly  the  position  o£neutral  umpire  between 
rivalexQups  of  white  men  as  well  as  between  white  men  and  black. 
This  change,  aTtEougE"gradual,  may  be  rather  arbitrarily  fixed 
with  the  election  of  1906  and  the  formation  of  the  Colonial 
Ministry  under  Dernburg,  in  whose  policies  the  Government's 
neutral  role  is  deoHecily  clear.  The  change  was  characterized 
by  a  more  rigidregulation  of  colonial  affairs,  and  by_a  growing 
concern  for  thewij^eiria:  of  nativeaj^SJoESSilHonservation  of 
the  colonies'  nafuralresources. 

Interesting  developments  were  being  foreshadowed  when  the 
war  came  in  1 914  to  put  an  end  to  tendencies  in  the  direction  of 
greater  colonial  self-government.  There  was  talk  in  191 3  of  having 
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representatives  from  the  colonies  in  Germany  to  advise  the  Reich- 
stag or  the  budget  commission.^  There  was  also  discussion  of 
giving  the  colonies  a  greater  measure  of  autonomy  and  of  trans- 
ferring the  centre  of  administration  more  and  more  to  them.^ 
For  Germany  to  have  come  to  that  stage  of  colonial  development 
in  thirty  short  years  represents  no  small  achievement.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  coming  of  the  war,  Germany  would  certainly  have 
made  unexpected  contributjons^in  the  figld^of  colonial  govern- 
ment. 


^  Speech  of  Waldstein,  Reichstagsverhandlungen,  March  6th,  191 3,  p.  4328. 
^  Solf,  ibid.,  March  7th,  1913,  p.  4363;  Noske,  March  loth,  1914,  p.  7984. 
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CHAPTER     V 

ADMINISTRATION   IN   THE    CAMEROONS 

BEGINNINGS 

At  the  time  of  the  Cameroons'  occupation  in  1884  Bismarck  had 
not  worked  out  in  detail  the  type  of  government  he  wanted  to 
operate  in  that  area;  in  his  instructions  toNachtigal  he  had  simply 
indicated  what  he  did  not  want.  Woermann,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
presenting the  commercial  interests  of  Hamburg,  suggested  in  his 
instructions  to  the  imperial  commissioner  the  advisability  of  the 
continuing  presence  of  a  German  gunboat  whose  commander 
should  represent  the  Kaiser  in  the  colony  and  who  should  be 
assisted  by  a  civilian  resident  living  on  a  hulk  anchored  in  the 
Cameroon  River.  But  all  that  Nachtigal  did  was  to  appoint  his 
companion.  Dr.  Buchner,  the  representative  of  the  German 
Government.  For  nearly  a  year  Buchner  lived  in  quarters  sup- 
plied by  Woermann.  He  had  no  actual  authority  over  the  natives, 
not  even  enough  to  command  their  respect.  His  appointment 
was  supposedly  temporary;  but  he  continued  at  his  post  while 
Bismarck  and  the  traders  disagreed  over  the  type  of  government 
that  the  Cameroons  should  have.  The  traders  refused  to  carry  the 
hurden  of  administering^  tlie.-afiaij;:s.  af^h£.^G©l©ny-as.£ismijck  had 
^ked  them  to  dO;^  They  told  the  chancellor  repeatedly  that  they 
wanfed  a  government  of  a  regular  sort:  with  governor,  advisory 
council,  police,  buildings,  frequently  appearing  gunboats,  and 
launches  to  enable  the  governor  to  travel  along  the  coasts  and  on 
the  rivers  of  the  Cameroons. 

It  was  pointed  out  that,  as  a  matter  of  actual  fact,  the  English 
had  a  greater  influence  in  the  Cameroons  than  the  Germans.  The 
^German  traders  were  outnumbered  by  the  English  traders  and 
missionaries;  the  court  of  equity  was  controlled  by  the  English; 
EngHsh  gunboats  often  appeared  in  the  river;  Consul  Hewett 
visited  the  region  frequently  and  consulted    with   whites    and 
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natives.  It  was  only  natural  that  natives  under  such  circumstances 
should  think  that  England  exercised  a  greater  authority  than 
Germany,  represented  only  by  the  powerless  Buchner,  a  few 
German  traders,  and  an  occasional  gunboat.  Reports  that  Eng- 
lishmen were  working  to  cut  Germans  off  from  the  hinterland  by 
making  treaties  with  natives  made  Germans  anxious  about  the 
future  of  their  new  colony.  Traders  knew  that  only  by  a  strong 
government  could  Germany  overcome  the  increasing  hostilky 
of  the  natives,  break  theiFtraHe  monopoly,  and  by  treaty  establish 
relationrwithrTribes~in  the  interior.  Buchner  himself  fully  realized 
the~weaknesrofTiis  position  and  demanded  the  establishment  of 
a  government  with  real  authority.  But  it  was  not  until  after  the 
native  uprising  of  December  1884  that  definite  action  was 
taken.  Then  Admiral  Knorr  suppressed  the  rebellion,  superseded 
Buchner,  abolished  the  court  of  equity  by  outright  fiat,  and 
impressed  on  the  Imperial  Government  the  absolute  need  for  a 
formal  authority  in  the  Cameroons. 

Bismarck  was  thus  forced  by  events  into  the  humiliation  of 
asking  the  Reichstag  in  1885  for  appropriations  to  set  up  a 
government  in  the  Cameroons.  He  had  publicly  to  acknowledge 
that  traders  would  not  accept  administrative  responsibilities  and 
that  the  Imperial  Government  would  have  to  arrange  for  the 
colonial  administration  and  send  out  a  governor  to  supplant 
Buchner.  In  fact,  had  none  been  sent  out,  the  Cameroons  would 
have  been  without  any  representative  of  German  authority, 
because  Nachtigal  had  died  and  Buchner  had  been  sent  home  by 
a  serious  illness. 

On  July  3rd,  1885,  the  Cameroons'  first  governor,  Soden,  took 
charge,  to  rule  until  1891.  Soden  was  not  only  governor  in  the 
Cameroons;  he  was  also  imperial  high  commissioner  for  Togo  and 
consul  for  the  general  region  about  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  In  Togo 
the  actual  work  of  administration  was  assigned  to  a  commissioner 
responsible  to  Soden.  In  the  Cameroons  legal  matters  were  in  the 
hands  of  an  offloalcalled  chancellor.  Assisting  the  governor  and 
named  by  him  was  an  advisory  council  of  threemembers.  Taking 
the  place  of  the  abolished  court  of  equity  was  a  court  {Schiedsge- 
richi)  composed  of  the  governor  and  two  assistants;  it  was  ready 
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to  adjudicate  difficulties  for  whites  and  natives.  Revenue  for  the 
colony  was  to  come  from  an  export  tariff  on  the  goods  shipped 
from  the  colony  and  from  licences  to  sell  liquor.  The  decrees 
imposing  the  tariff  and  requiring  the  liquor  licences  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Hamburg  Syndicate  for  approval. 

Thus  was  the  actual  administration  of  the  Cameroons  begun. 
During  the  term  of  Soden's  governorship  no  great  developments 
took  place  to  necessitate  any  increase  in  personnel.  Important 
work  was  done  in  exploring  regions  near  the  coast,  but  no  real 
extension  of  control  into  the  interior  took  place  despite  traders' 
demands  that  the  Government  open  a  way  into  the  hinterland. 
For  the  first  few  years  it  seemed  possible  that  the  colony  might 
easily  be  run  with  ten  or  twenty  officials  as  Buchner  once  suggested. 
Great  changes  became  necessary  only  when  the  interior  was  ex- 
plored and  when  traders  demanded  protection  for  their  trade 
with  the  hinterland.  Not  many  years  were  needed  to  effect  the 
transition  from  Bismarck's  simple  colonial  theories  to  the  disliked 
complex  'French'  system  with  its  large  personnel. 

THE     GOVERNOR 

At  the  head  of  the  administration  was  the  governor,  whose 
powers  derived  from  those  delegated  to  him  by  the  Kaiser  and  by 
the  chancellor,  who  in  turn  got  their  authority  from  the  'colonial 
constitution'  of  1886-88.  The  Kaiser  conferred  on  the  governor 
the  authority  to  issue  decrees  for  general  administration,  taxes, 
jand  tariffs.  Such  decrees  had  to  be  submitted  to  the  imperial 
chancellor,  who  could  disallow  whenever  such  action  seemed 
necessary.  The  chancellor  was  also  authorized  to  hear  appeals  of 
people  who  objected  to  the  penalties  infficted  upon  them  for  the 
violation  of  the  governor's  decrees.^ 

To  list  the  decrees  of  the  Cameroons'  governors  would  be  a  long 
and  unnecessary  task.  ^  They  touched  upon  every  phase  of  colonial 

^  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  I,  doc.  31. 

^  The  governors'  decrees  will  be  found  in  Die  deutsche  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung, 
thirteen  volumes,  1884- 1909;  in  Ruppel,  Die  Landesgesetzgebung  fiir  das  Schutz- 
gebiet  Kamerun  (Berlin,  1912),  and  in  Das  Amtsblatt  fiir  das  Schutzgebiet  Kamerun 
after  March  ist,  1908. 
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activity.  After  1903  the  governor  had  the  advice  of  a  colonial 
council  or  Gouvernementsrat.  The  creation  of  this  advisory  body 
took  nothing  away  from  the  legal  powers  of  the  governor,  who 
had  the  right  to  act  contrary  to  the  council's  unanimous  opinion, 
since  his  responsibility  was  to  the  chancellor  and  to  the  Kaiser, 
from  whom  he  received  his  powers.  A  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the 
Cameroons'  council  shows  clearly,  however,  that  that  body  had 
a  real  influence  on  the  decrees  issued  by  the  governor  and  had  a 
role  that  was  legislative  in  character.  Decrees  on  questions  of 
unusual  importance  were  issued  by  the  governor  only  after  con- 
sultation with  the  local  council  and  after  a  good  deal  of  corres- 
pondence with  officials  in  the  Kolonialabteilung  or  Kolonialamt 
in  Germany.  Home  authorities  usually  consulted  with  organ- 
izations of  traders  and  planters  in  Germany  or  with  the  Kolonial- 
rat  before  approving  or  disapproving  such  decrees. 

The  governor  had  control  of  the  courts  of  the  colony  and  was  in 
his  own  person  the  court  of  highest  appeal  in  the  Cameroons.  At 
the  very  beginning  it  was  decreed  that  no  death  penalty  could  be 
inflicted  in  the  colony  without  his  approval.  He  was  empowered 
to  administer  the  German  consular  law  in  the  colony,  since  it  was 
this  law,  with  the  modifications  made  by  the  Reichstag,  that  was 
to  prevail  in  all  colonies.  The  governor  was  also  head  of  the 
colonial  military  forces.  All  state  property  came  under  his 
special  jurisdiction,  including  crownland  or  that  portion  of  land 
in  the  Cameroons  that  belonged  to  the  Government.  Since  it  was 
impossible  for  the  governor  to  exercise  his  authority  at  all  points 
in  the  interior,  he  conferred,  whenever  necessary,  a  part  of  his 
powers  upon  local  administrators,  whether  they  were  heads  of 
expeditions,  of  stations,  or  of  large  administrative  districts. 

In  the  thirty  years  of  German  rule  in  the  Cameroons  there  were 
only  six  governors.^  Ill  health  or  summons  from  Germany  re- 
sulted in  the  frequent  absence  of  governors  from  their  posts.  It  was 
under  Zimmerer  that  the  beginnings  were  made  in  opening  the 
interior  of  the  Cameroons  to  trade  and  administrative  control. 
During  his  term  of  office  the  most  serious  scandal  in  the  Cameroons' 

^  Soden,  1885-91;  Zimmerer,  1891-95;  Puttkamer,  1895-1907;  Seitz,  1907-10; 
Gleim,  1910-12;  and  Ebermaier,  1912-15. 
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history  occurred.  Acting  for  him  during  a  period  of  absence  in 
Germany  was  his  chancellor,  Leist,  whose  immorality  andcruelty 
led  to  violent  discontent  among  the^DaKoman  soldiers^ 

Puttkamer^  was  governor  longer  than  anybody  else  in  the 
Cameroons.  He  travelled  a  good  deal  in  the  colony  and  desired 
several  times  to  have  someone  take  his  place  so  that  he  could  go 
exploring.  He  prided  himself  on  being  a  realist  in  all  things.  He 
took  the  very  frank  view  that  the  purpose  of  the  colonial  adminis- 
tration was  to  further  the  economic  exploitation  of  the  colony. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  he  did  much  to  aid  those  engaged  in 
that  task.  He  played  a  prominent  part  in  getting^pl^iitations 
started  on  a  large  scale.  Reports  of  his  frankly  expressed  views  on 
relations  with  natives,  his  hard  policies  toward  the  blacks,  stories 
of  immorality,  and  his  dislike  of  the  principles  for  which  missionar- 
ies worked  led  to  frequent  bickerings  with  the  latter.  There 
would  have  been  other  difficulties  for  him,  had  not  the  Reichstag 
learned  too  late  how  he  deliberately  exceeded  budgetary  appro- 
priations in  the  colony.  His  Cameroon  career  ended  in  a  disagree- 
able scandal.  But  the  fact  remains  that  under  him  the  Cameroons 
developed  greatly.  Under  his  successor,  Governor  Seitz,^  the 
CSmeroons  saw  many  changes.  Seitz  held  sincerely  to  a  native 
policy  that  was  the  very  opposite  of  Puttkamer's;  he  made  the 
protection  of  natives  and  their  rights  a  fundamental  principle 
of  his  rule.  His  coming  into  office  coincided  with  the  appointment 
of  Dernburg  to  the  Colonial  Ministry  in  Germany.  Both  men 
stood  for  similar  humanitarian  policies,  and  under  them  regula- 
tions for  native  welfare  were  put  into  effect  over  the  strong 
protests  of  those  who  had,  under  Puttkamer,  enjoyed  complete 
freedom  from  official  interference.  Under  the  two  successors  of 
Governor  Seitz  this  interest  in  natives  and  their  well-being  was 
maintained  but  without  the  zeal  manifested  by  Seitz  after  the 
easy  days  of  Puttkamer. 


^  Infra,  pp.  210-12. 

^  See  his  apology,  Gouverneursjahre  in  Kameriin. 

^  Theodor  Seitz,  Vom  Aufstieg  und  Niederbruch  deutscher  Kolonialmacht  (3 
vols.,  Karlsruhe,  1929).  Volume  II  deals  with  the  years  of  his  governorship  in 
the  Cameroons. 
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LOCAL      ADMINISTRATION      IN      THE      GAMEROONS 

In  the  'eighties  the  colony  was  confined  to  the  coast  and  to  a 
few  settlements  easily  accessible  from  the  coast.  Duala  and 
Victoria  were  the  two  important  centres  of  administration.  It 
was  not  until  the  early  'nineties  that  control  was  extended  into 
the  interior.  As  the  hinterland  was  gradually  being  subjected  to 
white  control  authority  was  vested  in  heads  of  expeditions,  and 
later  in  the  heads  of  stations,  and  still  later  in  the  heads  of  the 
administrative  districts  (Bezirksamtmanner).  In  the  early  days  of 
this  evolutionary  development  of  administration  explorers  going'  | 
into  the  interior  made  treaties  with  the  natives  and  gave  the  ' 
chieftains  a  flag  or  some  other  symbol  of  German  authority. 
Under  these  treaties  native  chieftains  pledged  themselves  to 
recognize  German  rule,  to  supply  workers,  and  to  refrain  from 
interference  with  trade.  In  some  cases  hostages  were  taken  as 
a  guarantee  that  the  terms  of  the  treaties  would  be  closely  observed. 
In  one  instance  an  explorer  followed  native  custom  and  swore 
blood  friendship  with  the  tribal  chieftain,  the  formality  requiring 
the  participants  to  drink  each  other's  blood  mixed  in  water.  In 
some  instances  Germans  ruled  through  chieftains  whom  they 
placed  in  authority  over  rivals.  On  occasion  a  measure  of  control 
was  effected  by  raising  the  German  flag  over  a  region  and  giving 
to  the  chieftain  in  that  area  aguarantee  of  protection  or  Schutzbrief. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ossidinge  one  German  official  had  with 
him  a  box  of  hats  with  the  German  colours  of  black,  white,  and 
red,  which  he  distributed  among  the  chieftains  within  his  juris- 
diction. At  best  these  early  methods  of  establishing  German  rule 
were  but  temporary,  the  only  possible  expediency  when  there  was 
no  money  for  constructing  roads  and  for  erecting  stations  and 
furnishing  them  with  troops.  Natives  seemed  always  ready,  when 
conditions  appeared  favourable,  to  attempt  the  expulsion  of  the 
white  man,  especially  if  the  latter  interfered  in  any  way  with  the 
monopolies  of  trade  enjoyed  by  many  tribes  in  their  particular 
localities. 

The  next  step  in  the  process  of  establishing  control  in  the  interior 
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was  the  creation  of  stations  with  garrisons  of  troops  at  critical 
points  as  protection  against  the  almost  inevitable  attacks  on  the 
trade  of  the  white  man.  When  the  passing  of  time  made  peace  a 
certainty  in  an  area,  military  control  gave  way  to  civil  rule  and 
police  succeeded  the  soldiers.  The  final  stage  in  the  evolution  of 
administration  was  the  erection  of  large  administrative  districts 
or  Bezirke  under  commissioners  called  Bezirksamtmdnner. 

When  the  first  stations  were  opened  in  the  interior  a  shortage 
of  men  meant  that  the  heads  of  stations  were  called  upon  to 
exercise  both  administrative  and  judicial  functions,  a  situation 
that  aroused  great  complaint  in  the  Reichstag  because  it  was  never 
changed.  The  instructions  issued  to  the  head  of  a  station  established 
in  November  1893  are  an  illustration  of  the  duties  of  the  head  of 
a  frontier  post.  ^  The  head  of  the  new  station  was  given  legal 
jurisdiction  in  cases  involving  natives  only  and  in  cases  involving 
whites  and  natives.  Appeals  from  his  decisions  went  to  the  district 
commissioner  in  Victoria  on  the  coast.  Criminal  proceedings 
against  whites  in  his  bailiwick  were  dealt  with  by  the  chancellor, 
the  highest  legal  functionary  in  the  Cameroons.  Death  penalties 
imposed  by  the  head  of  the  station  required  the  governor's 
approval.  The  administrator  was  likewise  instructed  to  get  the 
good  will  of  the  natives,  to  study  road  conditions,  the  products, 
missions,  schools,  climate,  health,  commerce  and  the  like  in  the 
region  placed  under  his  supervision. 

Stations  were  founded  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Rio  del  Rey 
in  the  north  and  Campo  in  the  south  were  established  to  put  an 
end  to  the  smuggling  that  went  on  near  the  northern  and  southern 
boundaries.  The  heads  of  these  stations,  in  addition  to  the  task  of 
collecting  tariffs,  had  also  to  carry  on  regular  judicial  and  admin- 
istrative work.  Edea  became  a  station  only  after  Woermann  gave 
significance  to  this  village  in  the  region  of  his  commercial  monoply 
by  persuading  Catholic  missionaries  to  settle  there.  Jaunde  was  the 
earliest  station  in  the  interior  and  became  a  convenient  centre 
from  which  to  get  into  the  southern  part  of  Adamaua  and  a  good 
place  at  which  to  tap  the  trade  of  the  hinterland  for  diversion 

^  These  instructions  to  the  head  of  a  station  in  the  interior  were  issued  by 
Leist,  Acting  Governor.    Kolonialblatt,  1894,  pp    68-9. 
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toward  the  coast.  Its  location  on  the  plateau,  its  excellent  climate, 
its  central  position  in  a  fertile  region  filled  with  natives  whose 
willingness  to  work  and  whose  numbers  made  Jaunde  people 
greatly  desired  as  plantation  workers  —  all  these  gave  Jaunde 
a  very  great  importance.  Zenkej^who  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  station,  did  notable  w6r]L  He  won  the  good  will  of  the 
natives,  adjudicated  difficulties  likely  to  cause  trouble  between 
hostile  tribes,  studied  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  region,  con- 
ducted experiments  in  tropical  agriculture,  made  studies  of  native 
languages,  sent  scientific  specimens  to  Germany,  and  in  other 
ways  merited  the  honours  bestowed  on  him  by  the  Kaiser.  Since 
Jaunde  was  often  cut  off  from  contact  with  the  coast  by  the  hostile 
Bakoko  people,  and  since  the  overland  route  from  the  coast  through 
the  jungle  required  twenty-two  days  of  travelling,  a  half-way 
station  was  erected  at  Lolodorf  to  keep  the  route  open.  In  view 
of  the  distance  between  Jaunde  and  the  coast  and  the  problem 
of  getting  aid  to  Zenker  in  case  of  difficulties  with  the  natives,  the 
governor  did  not  confer  upon  him  the  general  enforcement  of  law, 
knowing  that  there  might  arise  from  such  enforcement  problems 
that  Zenker  alone  would  be  powerless  to  solve.  ^  Jaunde  main- 
tained the  status  of  a  military  post  until  1903,  when  colonial 
police  succeeded  the  soldiers  that  had  been  there.  Such  change 
indicated  that  this  part  of  the  colony  waspadfied  and  could 
safely  be  placed  under  civil  administr^on:  the  actual  frontier 
had  moved  farther  inland.  In  1905  Jaunde  became  the  head  of  an 
administrative  district  or  Bezirk.  Soon  came  roads,  telegraph, 
telephone,  and  postal  services.  Here  as  well  as  at  other  stations 
experimental  gardens  were  maintained  with  carefully  kept 
records  of  the  experiments  undertaken. 

Despite  a  tendency  in  Germany  to  have  regulations  for  every 
conceivable  contingency,  there  was  some  disposition  to  give  local 
administrators  a  measure  of  discretion  because  of  the  differences 
between  the  various  parts  of  the  Cameroons.  Local  officials  were 
asked  for  advice  regarding  the  recruiting  of  workers  so  that 
the  life  of  a  region  would  not  be  harmed  by  having  to  supply 
too  many  labourers.     Upon  these  local  officials  devolved   the 

^  Kolonialblatt,  1893,  pp.  561-2. 
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supervision  of  places  selling  liquor  under  a  decree  in  1910.  Taxes 
varied  according  to  the  district's  capacity  to  pay  under  a  decree 
in  19 1 3.  As  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  local  administration 
was  independent  was  the  fact  that  in  1 9 1 3  the  head  of  one  Bezirk 
in  the  interior  declared  a  moratorium  for  natives  owing  money  to 
rubber  traders. 

Adamaua,  that  part  of  German  Gameroons  where  the  Fulbe 
people  had  settled,  had  an  entirely  different  type  of  administra- 
tion. A  striking  contrast  with  the  situation  prevailing  elsewhere 
was  the  well  organized,  unified,  and  extensive  control  that  the 
Fulbe  princes  had  with  their  quasi-feudal  machinery  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  Gameroons.  These  princes  of  the  cities  of 
Adamaua  were  vassals  of  the  Emir  of  Yola,  who  in  turn  had  to 
pay  homage  to  the  Sultan  of  Sokoto  in  north-western  Nigeria. 
When  the  English  expelled  the  Emir  of  Yola  in  1901,  the  bond  was 
cut  between  Yola  and  the  cities  of  German  Adamaua.  Governor 
Puttkamer  then  sought  to  win  for  the  German  Government  at 
Garua  on  the  Benue  the  loyalty  that  the  princes  of  Adamaua 
had  formerly  given  to  the  Emir  of  Yola.  The  Germans  decided 
that  affairs  in  this  part  of  the  colony  would  be  best  administered 
by  the  sixty  or  more  native  rulers  themselves,  who  were  to  be 
advised  by  two  German  commissioners  residing  in  the  region. 
The  administrative  district  of  such  a  commissioner  was  called  a 
Residentur. 

The  functions  of  these  resident  commissioners  were  carefully 
defined,  to  judge  from  Governor  Ebermaier's  description  in 
August  19 1 3  of  the  principles  underlying  the  administration  of 
the  residencies.  ^  The  chief  task  was  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
Rule  was  to  be  exercised  indirectly  through  the  native  chieftains, 
who  should  be  made  to  feel  that  it  was  to  their  interest  to  support 
German  rule.  German  officials  were  expected  to  learn  the  leading 
native  languages,  to  get  well  acquainted  with  the  people,  and  to 
treat  the  native  rulers  at  all  times  with  due  respect.  Efforts 
should  be  made  to  keep  from  coming  into  power  anyone  opposed 
to  German  authority  and  advance  notice  should  be  given  as  to 

^  Colonial  archives,  Verwaltungssachen  4c.  Generalia.  Vervvaltung  des  Schutz- 
gebietes  Kamerun,  Volume  II. 
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who  of  a  number  of  rival  claimants  could  count  on  German 
support.  Administrators  were  told  to  give  as  much  attention  as 
possible  to  the  economic  life  of  the  region.  Use  of  military  force 
for  any  purpose  whatsoever  was  to  be  discouraged;  and,  when 
considered  necessary,  such  force  was  to  be  used  only  after  the 
governor  had  given  his  approval. 

Natives  played  a  fairly  large  part  in  the  administration  of  local 
affairs.  The  collection  of  taxes  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
chieftainSj  who  received  a  pCTcentage  of  the  amounts  cqlle.cled. 
In  many  matters  and  within  certain  limits  native  chieftains  had 
the  right  of  adjudicating  disputes  in  native  courts  according  to 
customary  law.  Governor  Seitz  was  very  much  interested  in 
giving  natives  some  representation  in  local  communities  for  the 
expenditure  of  the  funds  they  contributed  through  taxation.  He 
foresaw  serious  problems  if  the  colony  were  to  carry  on  without 
giving  natives  the  experience  of  important  responsibilities  in  the 
administration.  His  scheme  proved  to  be  too  much  for  Berlin 
and  for  the  Goiwernementsrat  in  the  Cameroons,  which  discussed  the 
matter  in  February  1910  and  concluded  that  it  was  too  soon 
to  entrust  natives  with  such  weighty  matters.  ^ 

THE     ADVISORY      COUNCIL 

In  the  organization  of  a  regular  government  in  the  Cameroons  in 
July  1885,  there  was  established,  in  accordance  with  the  expressed 
wishes  of  the  German  traders,  an  advisory  council  to  assist  the 
governor.  Three  representatives  of  trading  firms  in  the  colony 
composed  its  membership.  Its  functions  were  purely  advisory, 
its  decisions  having  no  binding  effect  on  the  governor.  ^  For  some 
unknown  reason  this  council  disappeared  without  leaving  any 
trace  of  itself  It  is  possible  that  it  was  created  only  temporarily, 
to  assist  the  governor  in  organizing  the  government  of  the  colony. 
For  a  few  years  there  was  also  an  advisory  council  in  Victoria, 
appointed  by   Governor   Soden  in    1888   and   composed   of  six 

^  Seitz,  Vom  Aufstieg  und  Niedei'bruch,  II,  56-7. 

^  See  Denkschrift  for  the  1885-86  budget,  doc.  21,  Anlagen  zii  den  Reichstagsver- 
handlungen,  1885-6. 
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members  who  gave  advice  to  the  head  of  the  district  there.    It 
also  expired.^ 

The  question  of  an  advisory  council  to  assist  the  governor  was 
not  seriously  raised  again  until  1900.  In  March  of  that  year  the 
Kolonialabteilung  asked  the  colonial  governors  for  an  expression 
of  views  on  the  advisability  of  such  bodies.^  Agitation  for  such  a 
council  was  carried  on  by  the  Colonial  Society,  which  in  1900 
petitioned  the  chancellor  for  one  to  be  composed  of  representatives 
of  traders,  planters,  and  missionaries  resident  in  the  colonies.^ 
The  Government's  failure  to  grant  the  request  led  to  renewed 
agitation  and  discussion.  In  1902  the  demand  was  repeated  by 
the  society,  which  stressed  the  need  of  such  a  council's  co-opera- 
tion in  the  difficult  task  of  preparing  colonial  budgets  as  well  as 
in  other  matters.*  The  question  arose  during  the  Reichstag's 
debate  on  the  budget,  when  someone  asked  whether  people 
working  in  the  colony  should  not  be  given  a  share  in  its  adminis- 
tration.^ 

Colonial  opinion  was  not  unanimous  in  the  demand  for  such  a 
council.  The  fears  of  some  people  saw  in  the  creation  of  such  an 
institution  the  beginnings  of  a  movement  sure  to  end  in  the 
independence  of  the  colonies. «  When  the  proposal  was  debated  in 

'  the  Kolonialrat  in  1903,  Woermann  expressed  himself  in  opposi- 
tion to  it;  finding  that  the  determination  to  have  councils  was  too 
strong  to  defeat,  he  later  sought  to  have  Togo  and  the  Cameroons 
exempted  from  the  number  of  those  colonies  required  to  have 
them.  In  its  final  approval  of  the  proposal,  the  Kolonialrat  laid 
down  certain  conditions;  namely,  that  natives  should  not  be 
.  represented  on  these  councils,  that  the  members  should  be  named 
/  by  the  governor,  and  that  in  the  selection  of  members  preference 

/  should  be  given  to  those  colonial  settlers  who  lived  near  the 

I    centres  of  administration.' 

^  Kolonialblatt,  1892,  p.  206.         ^  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  V,  doc.  31. 

^  The  motion  passed  by  the  society  is  found  in  Kolonialzdtung,  1900,  p.  311. 

*  See  the  action  of  the  Ausschuss  of  the  Colonial  Society  and  the  petition  to  the 
chancellor,  Kolonialseitung,  1902,  pp.  29,  84-6. 

^  Reichstagsverhandlungen,  March  21st,  1903,  p.  8788. 

*  Opinions  of  various  writers  are  given  in  the  Kolonialseitung,  1902,  pp.  202-3; 
1903,  P-  500. 

'  Kolonialblatt,  1903,  p.  671. 
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The  decree  creating  these  Gouvernementsrdte  was  issued  by  the 
chancellor  on  December  24th,  1903.  The  councils  were  to  have 
official  and  non-official  members,  all  whites.  In  the  appointment 
of  the  non-official  members  the  governor  was  to  get  the  advice 
of  local  trade  and  other  organizations.  The  governor  was  to  place 
before  the  council  lor  itsconsideration  the  proposed  colonial 
budgets  and  the^decrees  to  be  issued  by  him.  He  was  not  bound 
by  its  decisions,  even  when  made  unanimously.  The  governor's 
independence  of  the  council  was  further  strengthened  by  the 
provision  that  allowed  him  to  prepare  the  agenda  for  the  sessions 
and  to  execute  the^  j^cisions  arrived  at.  ^ 

In  the  Cameroons  the  members  of  the  first  council  were  named 
by  the  governor  on  November  14th,  1904.  Three  traders,  two 
planters,  one  Catholic  and  one  Protestant  missionary  composed 
the  non-official  membership.  The  membership  was  increased 
several  times  as  other  members  were  added  from  planting,  trading, 
and  missionary  circles.  Since  the  governor  consulted  colonial 
organizations  regarding  the  appointment  of  non-official  members, 
there  was  a  tendency  for  the  chambers  of  commerce  in  Duala 
and  in  southern  Cameroons  to  regard  their  nominees  as  the 
representatives  of  their  particular  interests. 

It  might  seem  from  the  decree  creating  the  council  that  it  was 
an  agency  without  power  and,  perhaps,  without  influence.  In 
theory  powerless,  the  council  in  practice  became  more  andjnore 
like  a  legislative  agency.  Records  of  its  sessions  ^  show  that  dis- 
cussions '  tbucKeJ  upon  every  question  of  any  importance 
with  a  bearing  on  budgets,  administration,  transportation,  com- 
munication, taxation,  exploitation,  native  welfare,  land,  health, 
education,  and  native  commercial  competition  with  whites. 
In  important  matters  decisions  of  the  council  were  sent  to 
Berlin  for  the  home  administration's  final  approval.  In  1905 
four  firms  in  Germany  asked  the  head  of  the  Kolonialabteilung 

^  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  VII,  doc.  150.    Also  Kolonialblatt,  1904,  pp.  1-2. 

^  Brief  summaries  are  found  in  the  volumes  of  the  Kolonialblatt.  Fuller  accounts 
are  found  in  Das  Amtsblatt  fur  das  Schutzgebiet  Kaynerun  after  March  ist,  1908, 
and  in  Kamerun  Post  after  October  8th,  1912.  Minutes  of  the  sessions  are  in  the 
colonial  archives,  Verwaltungssachen  17c  No.  i.  Akten  betreffend  Verhand- 
lungen  des  Gouvernementsrates  in  Kamerun,  three  volumes. 
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that  decisions  affecting  commerce  in  the  Cameroons  should  not  be 
approved  at  home  until  firms  in  Germany  had  opportunity  to  be 
heard.  In  this  particular  instance  the  firms  were  disturbed  over  a 
proposed  decree  touching  their  trade  in  arms  and  munitions. 
To  a  certain  extent,  their  plea  revealed  reason  for  the  fears  that 
the  creation  of  the  council  would  result  in  greater  freedom  for 
the  colony  and  less  amenability  to  that  direct  control  at  home 
desired  by  traders  like  Woermann. 

Because  Buea,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  was  not  a  convenient 
meeting  place  for  many  members  of  the  council,  most  sessions 
were  held  in  Duala.  Debates  became  very  warm  at  times,  and 
sessions,  which  met  several  times  a  year,  usually  lasted  three  or 
four  days.  An  interesting  cleavage  beginning  in  different  economic 
interests  developed  in  the  council  between  the  planters  in  the 
north  and  the  traders  in  the  south.  Traders  in  the  south,  who  were 
rivals  of  the  planters  in  many  ways,  demanded  that  the  seat  of 
government  be  moved  from  Buea  to  Duala  or  even  to  some  place 
in  the  interior  at  the  end  of  the  railway.  One  reason  was  a  fear 
that  the  governor  at  Buea  by  reason  of  his  proximity  to  planters 
might  fall  too  much  under  plantation  influence  and  might  favour 
such  interests  over  those  of  trade.  It  was  also  argued  that  the 
location  of  the  colony's  capital  in  a  more  central  place  in  the 
interior  would  permit  a  wider  geographical  representation  on  the 
council. 

The  Cameroon  traders,  who  felt  that  they  were  not  being 
consulted  sufficiently  by  the  governor,  favoured  a  decentralization 
of  the  colony's  administration.  This  request  was  made  several 
times  by  the  traders  of  Kribi,  who  objected  to  the  Government's 
taking  their  taxes  and  spending  them  to  improve  Duala,  Buea,  and 
Victoria.  Governor  Seitz  said  that  he  had  just  taken  office  when 
traders  from  southern  Cameroons  asked  for  a  local  administration 
as  free  as  possible  from  the  control  of  Buea.  ^ 

At  the  same  time  many  traders  were  interested  in  the  Cameroons' 
having  a  greater  degree  of  independence  of  Germany.  Speakers  in 
the  Reichstag  often  referred  to  the  need  of  increased  self-govern- 
ment for  the  colonies,  especially  for  those  like  South- West  Africa, 

^  Seitz,  Vom  Aufstieg  und  Niederbruch,  II,  27-8. 
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where  large  numbers  of  Germans  were  resident.  The  Centrist 
Erzberger  frequently  talked  of  such  a  need,  although  he  felt  that 
certain  qualifications  of  that  independence  had  to  be  made  in  the 
case  of  tropical  colonies  like  the  Gameroons,  where  the  resident 
white  population  was  small.  ^  During  debate  on  the  1 9 1 2  budget  the 
Socialist  Noske  said  that  the  Government  had  actually  granted 
the  whites  of  the  Gameroons  a  certain  autonomy,  only  to  have  it 
rejected  by  traders  because  officials  retained  too  large  a  part  in  it. 
He  said  that  he  was  willing  to  let  whites  run  the  administration 
of  the  Gameroons,  but  only  to  the  extent  that  they  raised  money  to 
cover  its  costs  and  on  the  condition  that  native  interests  were 
protected.^  In  the  following  year  Noske  wanted  representatives 
of  the  natives  to  sit  on  the  Gouvernementsrdte]  and  he  expressed 
himself  again  as  opposed  to  that  form  of  colonial  self-rule  which 
gave  whites  exclusive  control  over  the  money  paid  in  by  natives.^ 
On  his  visit  to  the  Gameroons  in  September  19 13,  Golonial  Secre- 
tary Solf  said  that  some  people  in  Germany  objected  to  anything 
like  self-government  for  the  colony  and  had  asked  him  before  his 
departure  even  to  abolish  the  Gouvernementsrat  itself.  *  Although  Solf 
himself  felt  that  the  whites  in  the  Gameroons  were  usually  young 
men  who  could  not  be  trusted  with  great  responsibilities,^  he 
seems  to  have  accepted  the  need  of  increasing  the  powers  of  the 
colonial  governors  and  of  shifting  the  centre  of  administration 
from  Germany  to  the  colonies.*  The  alternative  was,  as  some 
recommended,  that  the  representatives  of  the  Gameroons  be 
allowed  to  sit  in  the  Reichstag  and  be  asked  to  supply  its  members 
with  information  when  important  colonial  decisions  had  to  be  made. 
Golonial  reforms  in  Germany  had  a  way  of  being  adopted  soon 
after  being  suggested;  and  one  can  only  speculate  on  what  might 
have  happened  had  not  the  war  come  to  rob  Germany  of  all 
opportunity  to  carry  out  the  beginnings  of  some  interesting  ideas 
in  colonial  administration. 

^  Reichstagsverhandlungen,  December   13th,   1909,  p.   307;   March  23rd,   191 1, 
P- 5783. 

^  Ibid.,  May  ist,  1912,  p.  1599.  ^  Ibid.,  March  7th,  1913,  p.  4350. 

*  See  speech  of  Solf  in  the  Gameroons,  Kamerun  Post,  September  6th,  191 3. 
^  Ibid.,  September  17th,  1913. 

*  Reichstagsverhandlungen,  March  7th,  1913,  p.  4363;  quoted  by  Noske,  March  loth, 
1914,  p.  7985. 
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COLONIAL     TROOPS 

From  Bismarck's  views  on  colonial  administration  it  is  clear 
that  he  wanted  it  understood  that  no  troops  would  be  permanently 
stationed  in  the  colonies.  The  Iron  Chancellor  seemed  to  be  alone 
with  such  opinions.  It  was  the  belief  of  Dr.  Buchner,  who  spent 
one  year  in  the  Cameroons,  that  ten  or  twenty  officials  aided  by 
three  or  four  hundred  troops  would  be  sufficient  to  administer  the 
colony  and  to  enforce  the  laws.  He  suggested  that  troops  be 
brought  into  the  Cameroons  from  outside  the  colony,  to  forestall 
any  danger  to  German  rule  from  training  natives  in  the  use  of  arms. 

The  demand  for  troops  did  not  become  serious  until  1 889  and 
1890,  when  first  efforts  were  being  made  to  force  a  way  into  the 
interior.  It  was  fully  realized  that  natives  would  fight  in  defence 
of  their  trade  monopolies  and  that  white  traders  would  be  safe 
in  the  interior  only  when  roads  were  constructed  and  garrisons 
of  soldiers  were  there  to  offer  protection.  The  soldier  would 
have  to  precede  or,  at  least,  accompany  the  trader.  Morgen, 
who  had  explored  in  the  interior,  the  firm  of  Jantzen  &  Thormah- 
len,  which  wanted  to  get  at  the  markets  of  the  interior,  and 
Acting  Governor  Leist  —  all  three  had  had  experience  with 
natives  fighting  white  traders  and  all  demanded  troops  for  the 
protection  of  trade.  The  firm  of  Jantzen  &  Thormahlen  made 
the  specific  proposal  that  two  or  three  hundred  Haussa  troops  be 
acquired  and  trained  to  give  such  protection.  The  desire  to  get 
into  the  interior  and  a  feeling,  if  not  a  conviction,  that  the 
Reichstag  would  not  grant  the  funds  needed,  lay  behind  the 
scheme  of  1891  for  getting  around  the  Reichstag  by  arranging  a 
private  loan  for  the  Cameroons.  When  the  Reichstag  learned  of 
the  contemplated  trick  and  attacked  it,  the  Government  had  to  ask 
for  a  grant  out  of  public  funds,  in  support  of  which  it  argued  that 
the  Brussels  Conference  on  Slavery  in  1890  had  placed  on  signa- 
tory governments  the  obligation  to  abolish  traffic  in  human  beings 
and  had  suggested  the  construction  of  roads  and  the  erection  of 
stations  in  the  interior  as  an  excellent  way  of  achieving  those  ends. 
The  argument  was  ridiculed  by  those  opposed  to  the  grant,  who 
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said  that  the  money  requested  would  benefit  but  a  few  traders, 
who  should  pay  all  such  expenses  themselves.^  The  objectors 
said  that  the  attempt  to  open  up  the  interior  would  result  in  long 
and  costly  wars  with  the  thirty  thousand  Duala  people,  who 
would  naturally  fight  to  retain  the  profitable  trade  monopoly 
that  was  their  sole  source  of  livelihood. 

One  result  of  the  appropriation  was  the  formation  of  a  Polizei- 
truppe  or  police  force  in  the  colony  on  November  i6th,  1891. 
It  was  an  organization  made  up  of  Kruboys,  of  Haussas,  and  of 
Dahomans.  The  latter  had  been  purchased  by  Gravenreuth  from 
a  king  in  Dahomey  who  had  captured  the  unfortunates  in  the 
interior  and  was  getting  them  ready  for  sacrificial  slaughter. 
The  Dahomans  arranged  to  work  off  the  price  paid  for  them  and 
to  regain  their  liberty  by  making  with  Gravenreuth  a  contract 
for  five  years,  during  which  they  bound  themselves  to  labour 
without  pay  at  any  task  assigned  them.  They  came  to  be  used  as 
Polizeitruppe  because  the  governor  could  add  them  to  the  number 
of  police  without  going  beyond  the  very  small  appropriation  of 
the  budget  for  that  item.  Later,  natives  from  Togo  and  even 
from  the  Sudan  were  employed  as  police  in  the  Cameroons. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  these  police  were  not  equal  to  the 
work  of  overcoming  the  opposition  offered  by  hostile  natives 
to  the  whites  working  toward  the  interior.  The  Buea  people 
rebelled  and  killed  Gravenreuth,  thus  putting  an  end  to  his  plans 
for  explorations  in  the  distant  interior.  Other  uprisings  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  colony  in  the  early  'nineties  made  it  necessary 
for  the  Government  to  give  up  stations  it  had  established  there. 
On  the  trail  to  Jaunde  the  Bakoko  rose  up  in  defence  of  their  trade 
monopoly  and  succeeded  in  cutting  for  long  periods  all  com- 
munication between  that  station  and  the  coast.  Rebellion  against 
the  German  rule  seemed  rather  general  just  at  the  time  when  the 
Dahomey  soldiers  turned  against  the  Government  in  December 
1893.2  These  soldiers  were  the  best  trained  of  all,  but,  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  contract  they  made  with  Gravenreuth,  they 
were  to  receive  no  pay  for  five  years.  Those  whom  they  trained, 
on    the   other   hand,    received   pay,    although   they   were   less 

^  Reichstagsverhandlungen,  May  4th,  1891,  pp.  2713-2732.  ''Infra,  p.  211. 
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experienced.  The  Dahomans  complained  about  this  and  also 
about  their  food  but  got  no  satisfaction  from  Leist,  the  acting 
governor.  Their  self-restraint  suddenly  snapped,  however,  in 
December  1893,  when  their  wives  were  publicly  whipped  under 
orders  from  Leist,  who  showed  great  cruelty  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  suppressed  what  he  termed  their  'mutiny'. 

These  events  influenced  the  home  Government  to  ask  the 
Reichstag  in  March  1895  to  create  Schutztruppe  or  regular  colonial 
troops  for  the  Cameroons  on  the  model  of  the  corps  created 
in  1 89 1  for  East  Africa.  The  proposal  meant  the  formation  of  a 
well-trained  and  well-equipped  armed  force  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  German  Department  of  the  Marine.  The  Reichstag 
opposition  fought  the  bill,  saying  that  its  adoption  would  mean 
the  greater  militarization  of  the  colonial  government.  What 
gave  warmth  to  the  debate  was  the  arrival  of  evidence  proving 
Leist's  immoral  conduct  and  his  brutality  against  the  soldiers 
from  Dahomey.  Nevertheless,  the  measure  was  passed  and  the 
Schutzjruppe  for  the  Cameroons  was  created  on  June  9th,  1895. 

The  new  organization  existed  side  by  side  with  the  Polizei- 
truppe.  The  two  organizations  differed  in  uniform,  in  organization, 
and  in  training.  The  police  were  less  well  trained  and  represented 
the  civil  side  of  German  rule  in  the  colony.  From  the  very  start 
there  was  much  unpleasant  rivalry  between  the  two  forces,  the 
police  being  called  'Weibersoldaten'  by  the  newly-formed  troops. 
Military  men  worked  for  the  abolition  of  the  police  and  wanted 
them  merged  with  the  Schutztruppe  into  a  single  military  force 
for  the  colony;  they  pointed  out  that  the  police  were  often  called 
upon  to  perform  military  duties  for  which  they  were  not  properly 
trained.  1  One  of  the  reasons  given  for  the  ineffectiveness  of  the 
police  was  the  fact  that  their  head,  the  Polizeimeister,  had  so  many 
other  functions  to  perform  that  little  time  remained  in  which  to 
train  the  police.^ 

The  Government  continued  the  police,  the  use  of  whom  was 

^  Colonial  archives,  Polizeisachen  2C.  Acta  betreffend  die  Schutz-  und  Polizei- 
truppe  in  Kamerun,  one  volume. 

^  One  of  the  larger  plantations  complained  in  1900  that  the  police  were  not 
efTective  in  preventing  thefts.  After  some  negotiations  with  the  administration  the 
head  of  the  plantation  was  allowed  to  have  special  uniformed  guards. 
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a  convenience  when  there  was  a  wish  to  minimize  the  appearance 
of  the  miHtary  in  the  colony  or  to  have  a  substitute  for  the  regular 
troops  after  a  given  area  had  finally  been  pacified.  At  first  the 
troops  outnumbered  the  police;  but  as  the  pacification  of  the 
colony  proceeded,  and  especially  after  the  annexation  of  French 
Cameroons  necessitated  the  addition  of  more  police,  the  latter 
nearly  equalled  the  soldiers  in  number.  In  19 14  there  were  about 
1200  police  officered  by  30  whites;  the  troops  numbered  1550 
in  1 9 14  and  their  officers  185.  ^  Both  figures  are  so  small  that  it  is 
ridiculous  to  assert  that  the  Germans  militarized  their  colony. 
The  fact  is  that  Germany  adhered  quite  loyally  to  the  provisions 
of  the  1885  Act  of  Berlin  regarding  the  neutralization  of  the 
Conventional  Congo  Basin,  which  included  a  large  part  of 
the  Cameroons.'' 

The  constant  fighting  in  the  colony  made  increases  in  the 
number  of  troops  necessary  and  frequent.  Most  of  this  fighting 
arose  from  the  natives'  efforts  to  defend  their  trade  monopolies 
against  the  white  man.  Just  as  conditions  in  the  middle  'nineties 
made  it  necessary  to  have  colonial  troops,  so  did  later  events 
require  an  increase  in  their  number.  In  the  late  'nineties  efforts 
to  conquer  Adamaua  made  additional  troops  a  necessity.  Active 
in  demanding  more  troops  and  larger  military  appropriations 
was  the  Colonial  Society.  The  demand  became  especially  strong 
in  1904-5,  when  the  alarming  Herero  rebellion  in  South-West 
Africa  made  fearful  people  interpret  scattered  native  revolts  in 
the  Cameroons  as  parts  of  an  organized  effort  to  oust  the  Germans. 
So  serious  was  the  situation  in  the  eyes  of  some  traders  in 
southern  Cameroons  that  they  asked  the  Government  for  permis- 
sion to  arm  themselves. 

Interesting  and  ingenious  arguments  were  used  to  get  the 
Reichstag's  approval  for  additional  troops  and  large  military 
budgets.  The  law  that  created  the  Schutztruppe  made  the  preserva- 
tion of  public  order  and  security  the  purpose  of  the  new  organiza- 

^  Kolonialzeitung,  191 4,  p.  558. 

*  Erzberger,  who  objected  to  militarism  and  feared  that  military  men  sent  out 
expeditions  to  quell  the  slightest  trouble  as  though  it  were  an  uprising,  urged  that 
the  troops  be  transformed  into  police  as  soon  as  civil  administration  was  extended 
in  the  colonies.   Reichstagsverhandlungen,  February  27th,  191 3,  p.  291. 
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tion.  In  1896,  when  new  troops  were  needed,  that  purpose  was 
amended  to  include  the  added  one  of  suppressing  the  slave  trade 
in  the  colonies.  ^  Whether  the  troops  were  used  to  suppress  the 
slave  trade  or  not  mattered  little  in  the  thought  of  those  who 
wanted  troops  in  the  colonies;  the  important  fact  was  that  their 
presence  for  any  purpose  whatsoever  made  them  available  for 
the  protection  of  trade  or  any  other  interest  as  need  arose.  In 
the  budget  of  1899  it  was  stated  that  troops  were  needed  for  the 
opening  of  the  interior  to  trade.  In  1900,  during  debate  on  a 
supplementary  budget,  it  was  stated  frankly  that  natives  feared 
and  respected  the  Germans  only  when  they  actually  saw  soldiers; 
and  that  the  mere  sight  of  the  latter  was  sufficient  to  effect 
desired  results.  To  get  this  particular  measure  through  the 
Reichstag  the  extra  grant  was  called  an  Ergdnzung  (enlargement) 
of  the  budget  rather  than  a  supplementary  grant  or  Nachtrag. 
The  budget  commission  insisted  on  the  use  of  the  latter  term. 
In  1905,  when  criticism  of  colonial  affairs  was  reaching  its  high 
point,  the  Reichstag  pared  a  large  sum  from  the  amount  of  the 
appropriation  requested  for  the  Cameroons'  troops. 

The  mounting  military  costs  for  the  colony  encountered  in- 
creasing opposition.  In  1903  for  the  Cameroons  they  amounted  to 
nearly  30  per  cent  of  the  total  budget.  Military  costs  in  other 
colonies  were  more  serious,  especially  in  South-West  Africa  on 
account  of  the  Herero  rebellion.  The  high  point  of  objection 
came  in  1906,  when  the  Reichstag's  refusal  to  grant  the  funds 
requested  caused  a  dissolution  of  the  legislature  and  a  new 
election.  For  some  time  a  few  people  had  been  arguing  that 
military  defence  was  a  burden  to  be  borne  by  the  Reich  rather 
than  by  the  colonies.  In  1908  Dernburg  effected  virtually  that 
\  change;  for  after  that  year  grants-in-aid  to  the  Cameroons  and  to 
other  colonies  were  described  as  grants  for  military  defence,  a 
book-keeping  arrangement  that  made  possible  the  appearance  of 
a  balanced  budget  for  the  civil  administration.  Now  and  then 
critics  demanded,  however,  that  the  colonies  be  made  to  bear  the 
military  burden  just  as  soon  as  possible. 

^  The  bill  is  doc.  359,  Anlagen  zu  den  Reichstagsverhandlungen,  1895-97.    For  the 
debate  see  Reichstagsverhandlungen,  June  17th,  1896,  pp.  2676-7. 
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There  were  always  difficulties  with  the  troops  of  the  colony. 
Natives  have  an  almost  innate  tendency  to  exploit  their  fellows 
and  to  use  to  that  end  whatever  authority  and  powers  they  have. 
Guns  and  uniforms  gave  soldiers  all  too  frequent  opportunity  to 
abuse  their  authority  and  to  commit  acts  of  violence  against 
unarmed  natives,  especially  against  women.  The  possibility  of 
such  violent  behaviour  increased  when  soldiers  got  drunk. 
To  check  such  occurrences  a  decree  of  the  governor  in  March 
1907  forbade  the  sale  of  liquor  to  any  coloured  member  of  the 
police  or  of  the  troops  or  even  to  a  relative  of  such  a  person  unless 
written  permission  from  the  white  superior  was  shown  first.  ^ 
Criticism  arose  over  the  practice  of  letting  captive  women  become 
the  wives  of  the  unmarried  members  of  the  Schutztruppe.  Governor 
Puttkamer  defended  the  practice  in  his  very  frank  way,  arguing 
that  there  was  nothing  immoral  in  it  and  that  without  it  the 
Schutztruppe  might  well  be  abolished  since  it  would  be  impossible 
otherwise  to  get  recruits;  the  governor  also  said  that  he  felt  that 
such  marriages  had  a  real  value  in  creating  a  bond  uniting 
soldiers  to  the  regions  where  they  were  stationed.  ^  When  the 
Duala  people  became  openly  hostile  to  the  Government  over  the 
expropriation  of  their  land  and  an  uprising  seemed  a  possibility, 
the  Government  feared  that  the  Negroes  retiring  after  their  term 
of  military  service  might  become  effective  leaders  in  such  a 
rebellion.  The  suggestion  was  made  that  everything  should  be 
done  to  induce  native  soldiers  to  re-enlist  and  that  special  awards  \ 
should  be  offered  for  long  terms  of  military  service.  *  In  the  army  1 
as  elsewhere  whipping  was  apparently  a  useful  instrument  for  / 
enforcing  discipline.  Something  of  its  importance  may  be  / 
deduced  from  Governor  Ebermaier's  notice  after  the  beginning! 
of  the  war  in  August  1 9 1 4  when  he  appealed  to  native  troops  to 
remain  loyal  and  promised  that  flogging  would  cease  for  those 
who  heeded  the  request.* 

^  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  XI,  doc.  87. 

^  Puttkamer  to  the  Kolonialabteilung,  May  14th,  1903.  Colonial  archives, 
Verwaltungssachen  12c.  No.  i.  Acten  betrefFend  die  inneren  Verhaltnisse 
Kameruns,  Volume  VI. 

*  Budget  for  1910,  p.  37;  Denkschrift,  1911-12,  p.  61. 

*  Kamerun  Post,  Extrahlatt  No.  12,  August  12th,  1914. 
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COURTS 

The  earliest  court  in  the  colony  was  the  much-mention^  court 
ofeguity.  It  was  established  by  agreement  between  the  whites 
and  the  natives  in  the  late  'fifties  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
disputes  arising  on  the  coast  which,  unsolved,  might  lead  to  war 
between  natives  and  injure  the  white  man's  trade.  After  a  lapse 
of  some  years  the  court  was  reorganized  in  1883  by  the  English 
consul,  Hewett,  on  the  occasion  of  the  tour  made  at  the  behest  of 
the  English  Government  to  investigate  the  value  of  the  territory 
that  some  people  wanted  England  to  annex.  Both  English  and 
German  traders  sat  as  members  of  the  court.  ^  At  the  time  of  the 
German  occupation  of  the  Cameroons  the  German  trader  Thorm- 
ahlen  wanted  this  court  abolished  on  the  ground  that  under 
English  presidency  it  had  become  an  instrument  of  English  traders 
against  German  commercial  rivals.  Nachtigal's  attempt  to  get  rid 
of  it  in  July  1 884  failed  when  the  English  pointed  out  that  such  an 
act  would  be  a  unilateral  abrogation  of  an  international  agreement. 
So  the  court  continued  to  sit  as  in  the  past  and  to  exert  an  influence 
that  the  Germans  found  most  inconvenient.  The  dominant 
English  character  of  the  court  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
English  consul  and  the  frequent  appearance  of  English  gunboats  in 
the  river  were  felt  by  Germans  to  give  natives  the  impression  that 
the  English  still  exercised  in  the  Cameroons  a  greater  authority 
than  the  Germans.  The  court  lasted  until  the  native  insurrection 
in  December  1884,  when  Admiral  Knorr  assumed  complete  con- 
trol of  the  colony  and  simply  abolished  the  court.  By  this  act  he 
removed  the  last  vestige  of  English  authority  in  the  Cameroons. 
The  court's  destruction  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  wishes  of  the 
German  traders,  who  had  told  Bismarck  that  the  court  had  proved 
itself  of  no  value  in  the  colony  and  that  other  methods  of  adminis- 
tering justice  had  to  be  found.  The  chancellor  adopted  sugges- 
tions that  the  governor  with  advisors  should  administer  justice, 
that  German  law  oe  enforced  in  the  colony,  and  that  in  the 
settling  of  native  disputes  local  customs  and  practices  should  be 
given  consideration. 

^  For  an  account  of  the  court  and  its  activity  see  Buchner,  Kamerun,  pp.  227-39. 
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In  July  1885,  at  the  time  he  organized  the  government  for  the 
Cameroons,  Governor  Soden  estabhshed  a  court  whose  member- 
ship included  the  governor  himself  and  two  lay  assistants  named 
for  one  year  only.  In  this  court  were  settled  matters  at  issue 
betweeiuEuropeans .  It  was  also  a  court  ofaggeal  for  cases  arising 
between  natives  and  whites,  questions  which  in  the  first  instance 
had  been~tne3~15y  special  judges  appointed  by  the  governor.j^ 
Aiding  the  governor  in  the  exercise  of  juBIciaTlunctions  was  the 
chancellor  of  the  colony  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

The  embarrassing  question  as  to  what  law  should  be  enforced  in 
the  Cameroons  was  first  raised  by  the  English  in  the  fall  of  1884, 
when  their  hostility  against  Germany's  recent  act  of  occupation 
was  still  very  strong.  The  question  was  raised  later  by  the  Reichstag 
budget  commission  in  connexion  with  the  colony's  first  budget. 
The  answer  of  the  Foreign  Office,  within  whose  jurisdiction 
colonies  came,  was  that  the  German  law  would  prevail.  Provision 
was  made  for  German_lawjn  the^'colonial  constitution'  of  1886-88, 
which  prescribed  the  application  in  colonies  ortHe^German  civil 
and  criminal  law  and  procedure  as  practised  in  the  consular 
courts. 

Two  sets  of  courts  were  necessary  in  the  colony,  one  for  whites 
and  one  for  natives.  For  whites  the  court  of  first  instance  was  the 
Bezirksgericht,  the  court  of  the  administrative  di^trict^resided  over 
by  thejudge  or  Bezirksrichter  aided  by  two  or  fo}i£jay  2£^tants_ 
calleoBeisitzer.  As  whites  moved  into  theTnterior  and  got  far 
away  from  the  courts  that  had  exercised  jurisdiction  over  them, 
they  naturally  demanded  that  courts  be  set  up  near  their  place  of 
residence  or  business  to  spare  them  the  necessity  of  travelling  long 
distances  when  obliged  to  appear  in  court.  The  court  of  second 
instance  for  whites  was  the  Obergericht  in  the  Cameroons,  which 
functioned  also  as  a  co_urt^agpeaHbr  Togo.  It  consisted  of  the 
Oberrichter  and  four  lay  assistants  and  from  it  there  was  no  appeal. 
The  fact  that  judgments  in  the  colonies  were  generally  rendered 
by  laymen  without  legal  training  led  the  Colonial  Society  as 
well  as  some  members  of  the  Reichstag  to  demand  the  establish- 
ment of  a  court  of  appeal  or  Kolonialgerichtshof  in  Germany.  It  was 

^  Docs.  21  and  44,  Anlagen  zu  den  Reichstagsverhandlungen,  1885-86. 
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to  be  a  court  of  appeal  for  whites  in  civil  cases.  Behind  the  agita- 
tion for  its  creation  was  the  fact  that  in  the  colonies,  especially  in 
South-West  Africa,  suits  of  such  importance  were  pending  that 
those  with  much  at  stake  desired  to  have  judgment  rendered  by 
professional  judges  in  Germany.  The  matter  came  before  the 
Reichstag  several  times  and  might  have  been  solved  but  for  dis- 
agreement over  the  location  of  the  court,  in  Berlin  or  in  Hamburg. 

The  punishment  of  whites  in  the  Cameroons  for  violations  of  law 
was  a  difficult  matter  if  the  penalty  to  be  inflicted  were  a  prison 
sentence.  A  trader  placed  in  jail  with  Negroes  in  1893  made  an 
appeal  to  the  Reichstag  for  redress,  claiming  among  other  things 
that  the  whites  in  the  colony  would  be  certain  to  suffer  a  loss  of 
respect  among  the  natives  as  a  consequence  of  such  procedure.  ^ 
The  Colonial  Society  found  the  matter  one  of  great  solicitude 
and  asked  the  chancellor  for  a  ruling  on  it.  As  a  general  practice, 
jail  sentences  were  not  many,  those  over  six  months  being  served 
in  Germany.  A  study  of  court  statistics  indicates  that  the  fine  was  the 
commonest  penalty,  a  condition  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  natural 
hesitancy  about  sending  people  to  Europe  to  serve  prison  terms. 

The  enforcement  of  law  among  the  natives  required  a  more 
elaborate  system  of  courts.  In  early  days  matters  were  adjudicated 
by  German  officials  assisted  by  interpreters  so  that  native  customs 
could  be  considered  and  native  languages  could  be  used.  The 
small  number  of  officials  and  their  preoccupation  with  regular 
administrative  duties  made  a  change  necessary.  In  1892  a  system 
of  courts  was  provided  in  Duala.  The  court  of  first  instance  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  native  chieftains,  who  were  to  render  judgment 
according  to  native  customs  in  civil  cases  where  the  object  of 
contention  was  not  valued  at  more  than  1 00  marks  and  in  criminal 
cases  where  the  crime  committed  did  not  carry  as  penalty  a  fine 
above  300  marks  or  a  prison  sentence  beyond  six  months.  From 
this  court  of  original  jurisdiction  appeals  could  be  made  to  a 
second  tribunal  composed  of  a  number  of  chieftains  appointed  by 
the  governor.  This  court  had  to  keep  a  record  of  its  proceedings. 
The  governor  could  attend  its  sessions  or  appoint  someone  to 
represent  him.   It  had  original  jurisdiction  in  many  matters  lying 

^  Kolonialzeitung,  1893,  p.  25. 
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outside  the  scope  of  the  lowest  court's  authority.  It  had,  however, 
no  jurisdiction  in  cases  involving  murder  or  manslaughter  or 
other  crimes  punishable  by  death.  The  maximum  jail  sentence  it 
could  impose  was  for  two  years.  From  this  collegiate  native 
tribunal  appeals  could  be  made  to  the  governor  or  to  the  Ober- 
richter  appointed  by  the  governor.  The  Oberrichter  exercised  original 
jurisdiction  in  those  cases  that  lay  beyond  the  powers  of  the  first 
two  courts.  ^ 

This  system  of  courts  was  the  one  set  up  in  the  interior  as  control 
was  extended  thither.  Where  white  authority  was  not  firmly 
established,  the  governor  was  careful  not  to  require  a  complete 
enforcement  of  the  law  by  the  local  administrator.  The  head  of  the 
station  at  Jaunde,  for  example,  in  the  early  days  was  not  given 
full  jurisdiction  because  it  was  thought  impossible  for  a  lone  white 
person  to  enforce  the  law  at  a  point  far  distant  from  those  who 
could  aid  him  in  case  resistance  arose  from  strict  enforcement. 
The  white  man  was  often  asked  by  natives  in  early  days  to  arbi- 
trate disputes  between  them.  In  several  cases  the  colony's  governor 
was  asked  by  rival  tribes  to  mediate  between  them  in  quarrels 
that  had  previously  resulted  in  the  shedding  of  blood.  Missionaries 
often  functioned  in  the  same  way  between  individuals  and  between 
tribes.  Whites  called  in  as  arbiters  in  this  fashion  found  litigious 
natives  drawing  a  good  deal  on  their  time  and  patience  to  get  a 
settlement  of  palavers  over  what  seemed  trivial  matters. 

It  was  natural  that  abuses  should  arise  where  native  chieftains 
settled  cases.  At  one  time  there  was  much  criticism  of  chieftains 
who  arbitrarily  kept  their  debtors  in  jail.  The  native's  love  of 
litigation  resulted  in  so  large  a  number  of  cases  in  the  courts  that 
the  decision  was  made  in  June  1897  to  require  the  advance  pay- 
ment of  fees  for  the  hearing  of  cases.  The  consequence  was  a 
marked  falling  off  in  the  number  of  cases  called  in  court.  ^  In  1900 
action  had  to  be  taken  to  protect  natives  from  the  excessive  fees 
and  fines  charged  by  chieftains  in  the  settlement  of  disputes.^   A 

^  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  I,  doc.  67. 

*  Denkschrift,  1897-98,  p.  184.  For  the  decree,  see  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  II, 
doc.  271. 

*  See  the  account  given  by  a  German  of  the  tribe  with  whom  he  lived.  Kolonial- 
zeitung,  1900,  p.  34. 
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feeling  that  better  justice  could  be  obtained  from  the  white 
man  may  explain  why  increasing  numbers  of  Duala  people 
appealed  from  the  decisions  of  native  courts  to  the  white  tribunals.  ^ 

The  penalties  inflicted  on  blacks  in  the  colony  had  of  necessity 
to  differ  from  those  imposed  in  European  countries.  Clearly,  a 
jail  sentence  in  Africa  did  not  have  for  a  native  the  meaning  that 
a  similar  penalty  had  for  a  European  at  home.  For  the  latter  it 
was  a  loss  of  freedom;  for  the  former  a  life  of  ease,  the  problem  of 
social  security  solved  and  the  state  assuming  the  task  of  giving  food 
and  shelter  to  natives  suddenly  freed  of  that  responsibility.  Only 
by  requiring  that  prisoners  perform  work  was  it  possible  to  make  a 
jail  sentence  a  penalty  rather  than  a  reward  for  crime.  ^  Whipping 
was  the  common  form  of  punishment  for  natives;  it  was  strongly 
disliked  by  them,  much  criticized  by  the  Reichstag,  carefully 
regulated  by  the  Government,  and  highly  recommended  by 
colonialists  as  the  only  way  of  teaching  the  natives  that  some  things 
were  wrong. 

A  decree  of  the  German  chancellor  in  1896  regulated  the 
infliction  of  penalties  for  crime  in  the  colony.  Whipping  was  made 
the  standard  penalty  for  minor  offences.  It  was  expressly  com- 
manded that  no  woman  should  be  whipped  and  that  a  physical 
examination  of  all  offenders  should  precede  a  flogging.  For  any 
one  occasion  the  number  of  blows  was  strictly  limited.  In  case 
two  whippings  were  ordered,  at  least  two  weeks  had  to  elapse 
before  the  second  half  of  the  penalty  could  be  carried  out.  All 
whippings  had  to  be  in  the  presence  of  a  doctor  or  an  official.  A 
significant  part  of  the  chancellor's  decree  permitted  employers  to 
ask  the  Government  to  punish  workers  and  servants  who  had  been 
habitually  delinquent  in  their  duties.  A  strict  account  of  all 
penalties  inflicted  had  to  be  kept  by  the  officials  thus  engaged  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  law.  * 

Whipping  was  a  practice  that  always  stirred  up  hostile  criticism 
in  the  Reichstag,  where  some  of  the  whips  used  were  put  in 

^  Denkschrift,  1905-6,  p.  46. 

"  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  VI,  docs.  115,  144. 

'  Ibid.,  II,  doc.  194.  It  is  worth  mentioning  that  native  workers  had  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  courts,  where  they  could  sue  their  employers  for  pay  or  on 
account  of  injury.  Kolonialblatt,  1892,  p.  516. 
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evidence  and  where  tales  were  told  to  show  how  cruel  that  form 
of  punishment  was.  As  a  result  of  this  criticism  Dernburg  asked 
in  July  1907  that  whipping  be  less  used  as  a  penalty;  he  ordered 
officials  to  keep  records  of  the  whipping  of  natives  and  required 
special  reasons  for  inflicting  on  natives  more  than  a  given  number 
of  lashings.^  It  seems  clear  that  the  need  for  this  measure  is  proof 
that  the  decree  of  1896  was  not  observed,  a  failure  explained 
perhaps  by  the  character  of  Governor  Puttkamer,  who  held  office 
in  these  years  and  was  far  more  interested  in  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  whites  than  in  the  well-being  of  natives.  The  decree 
of  Dernburg  met  with  great  disapproval  in  the  Cameroons.  From 
statistics  given  on  the  punishment  of  crime  ^  it  would  almost  seem  >, 
that  the  measure  had  little  or  no  influence  in  reducing  the  number 
of  whippings,  for  whipping  continued  to  be  the  penalty  inflicted  on 
about  one-third  of  the  natives  whose  crimes  and  misdemeanours 
brought  them  into  court.  ^ 

According  to  the  decree  of  1896  the  death  penalty  could  be 
inflicted  only  with  the  consent  of  the  governor.  A  leader  of  an 
expedition  in  the  far  interior  would  have  difficulty  in  getting  such 
consent;  should  he  feel  convinced  of  the  need  of  exacting  that 
penalty,  he  could  inflict  it,  but  a  report  of  the  matter  had  to  be  sent 
to  the  governor. 

A  study  of  the  crimes  and  penalties  in  the  colony  is  interesting. 
In  the  period  for  which  records  were  kept  the  largest  number  of 
whites  called  into  court  was  114,  in  the  year  1909-10.  Of  the 
whites  charged  with  violations  of  the  law  a  rather  large  number 
were  usually  acquitted.  Surprisingly,  many  charges  were  for 
Korperverletzung,  presumably  (no  explanation  is  given)  for  causing 
bodily  injury  to  natives.  Imprisonment  was  a  far  less  common 
penalty  than  the  imposition  of  a  fine. 

^  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  XI,  docs.  185,  186. 

^  Such  statistics  are  found  in  the  annual  Denkschriften  on  the  colonies. 

*  Statistics  show  that  in  1906-7  of  2700  natives  punished  906  were  whipped. 
Perhaps  the  effect  of  Dernbvirg's  decree  is  evident  in  the  year  1907-8,  when  only 
924  were  whipped  of  the  3150  natives  punished.  In  1912-13,  11,229  natives 
appeared  in  the  courts  and  4800  were  whipped.  Caution  suggests  at  this  point 
that  the  figures  given  do  not  mean  that  the  Germans  were  necessarily  becoming 
more  harsh  in  the  enforcement  of  law.  A  possible  and  even  probable  explanation 
of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  malefactors  is  that  with  wider  control  in  the 
interior  and  with  a  larger  number  of  courts  the  net  of  the  law  caught  more  people. 
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The  wrongdoings  of  the  natives  and  the  penalties  inflicted  upon 
them  reveal  a  different  picture.  The  number  of  natives  punished 
for  violating  the  laws  grew  from  773  in  1900-1  to  11,229  i^ 
1 9 1 2- 1 3.  The  increase  shows  the  result  of  enforcing  the  law  over  a 
wider  area,  although  there  are  reasons  for  supposing  that  in  some 
years  a  greater  severity  was  shown  than  in  others.  Most  of  the 
crimes  were  committed  against  property  rather  than  against 
persons.  In  1 900-1  crimes  against  property  numbered  519; 
in  19 1 2-13  they  numbered  2781.  For  the  same  years  natives 
charged  with  the  commission  of  crimes  against  persons  numbered 
181  and  1582  respectively.  Other  crimes  are  lumped  together  in 
such  a  way  that  an  analysis  of  the  miscellany  is  impossible. 

The  large  number  of  crimes  against  property  may  be  due  to  a 
failure  of  natives  to  make  the  proper  distinction  between  meum 
and  tuum.  Nobody  knows  exactly  what  natives'  ideas  of  property 
are.  It  is  impossible  to  discover  in  what  degree  the  native  concept 
of  communal  and  private  property  resulted  in  confusion  and 
theft  where  the  property  of  the  white  man  was  concerned. 
Europeans  have  found  out  that  natives  entrusted  for  any  reason 
with  funds  often  shared  that  money  with  a  tribal  brother  to  help 
him  make  his  first  payment  on  a  prospective  wife.  In  such  a  case 
there  is  no  feeling  that  wrong  has  been  done;  on  the  contrary, 
there  may  be  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  over  the  opportunity  of 
aiding  a  brother  in  need.  The  failure  of  natives  to  pay  for  the 
goods  given  them  on  credit  under  the  vicious  trust  system  prevalent 
in  the  Cameroons  may  account  for  many  cases  of  the  violation  of 
property  rights.  It  is  also  known  that  a  good  deal  of  gambling 
took  place  between  the  carriers  of  white  men's  goods  and  the 
villagers  near  the  places  where  carriers  spent  the  night.  The  loss 
of  a  game  and  the  need  to  hurry  along  the  next  day  with  the 
caravan  often  resulted  in  the  loser's  leaving  some  of  his  burden 
with  the  winner  as  security  until  the  debt  could  be  paid  at  a  later 
time.  And,  of  course,  the  student  must  not  forget  that  there  is 
theft  that  is  theft,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives. 

Death  was  now  and  then  exacted  as  a  penalty.  The  number  of 
natives  so  punished  in  one  year  exceeded  thirty  only  three  times 
between  1900  and  1913.    It  can  be  said  that  the  figure  was  low, 
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despite  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  crimes  coming  before 
the  courts.  Whippings,  which  often  evoked  protests  from  Sociahsts 
and  Centrists,  numbered  351  in  1 900-1  and  4800  in  19 12-13;  for 
the  same  years  prison  sentences  above  six  months  numbered  73 
and  584  respectively;  under  six  months,  442  and  4147.  The  large 
number  of  the  latter  is  a  reminder  that  six  months  was  the 
maximum  prison  sentence  that  chieftains  in  the  lowest  courts 
could  inflict;  the  statistics,  however,  do  not  state  which  court 
inflicted  the  penalties.  Fines  numbered  133  and  943  in  the  two 
respective  years.  In  the  early  days,  before  the  use  of  money  had 
become  widespread,  fines  were  paid  in  ivory,  a  practice  which 
accounted  for  the  large  stocks  of  government-owned  ivory  that 
aroused  the  envy  of  private  traders.^ 

Arresting  natives  was  a  troublesome  matter,  especially  where  the 
bush  always  offered  excellent  asylum.  European  law  requires 
that  the  guilty  person  and  no  other  be  punished.  In  Africa,  where 
the  concept  of  group  responsibility  exists,  an  institution  alien  to 
European  law,  there  were  whites  who  demanded  that,  if  the 
guilty  person  evaded  those  seeking  his  arrest,  the  nearest  of  kin  or 
fellow  tribesman  should  be  taken  and  held  as  hostage.  In  19 13  the 
chamber  of  commerce  in  southern  Cameroons,  complaining  of 
frequent  thefts  and  of  the  natives'  practice  of  shielding  one  another 
when  theft  occurred,  asked  that  the  chieftain  of  a  tribe  be  confined 
to  jail  until  the  property  stolen  by  a  member  was  restored.  ^  A 
similar  difficulty  arose  when,  according  to  the  practice  of  European 
law,  native  property  was  to  be  seized  for  the  payment  of  debt. 
The  forced  sale  of  the  offender's  goats,  dogs,  chickens,  hut,  or 
boat  was  not  a  serious  matter  even  if  their  sale  might  cover  the 
amount  of  the  debt.  But,  since  natives  looked  upon  their  women 
as  their  most  valuable  property,  there  were  those  who  believed  that 
women  should  be  seized  along  with  other  chattels  and  held  until 
their  owner  paid  his  debts,  a  proposal  foreign  to  the  principles  of 

,     ^  Infra,  p.  257. 

^  Der  Handel  in  Sudkamerun  in  den  Jahren  1908  bis  1911.  Bericht  der  Handels- 
kammer  fiir  Sudkamerun  (Berlin,  1912),  pp.  237-8.  Cases  where  colonial  officials 
held  chieftains  in  prison  because  members  of  their  families  did  not  pay  taxes  were 
mentioned  in  the  eighth  of  the  listed  grievances  of  the  Akwa  people,  doc.  21, 
Anlagen  zu  den  Reichstagsverhandlungen,  1905-6.  The  Government  admitted  that 
such  imprisonment  had  occurred. 
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European  law  and  shocking  to  the  European  conscience.  The  same 
issue  arose  in  connexion  with  the  giving  of  trust  or  credit  to 
natives,  whose  wives  represented  the  only  possible  collateral  for  the 
i  proposed  credit.  The  courts  of  the  colony  would  not  recognize 
women  as  property  to  be  forfeited  in  such  cases.  ^  The  courts  also 
took  the  attitude  that  slavery  should  have  no  legal  recognition 
and  that  all  men,  slave  or  free,  should  be  treated  as  equals  before 
the  law,  a  principle  early  adopted  in  theory  and  practice  by  the 
courts. 

Since  the  court  of  final  resort  in  the  colony  was  the  governor 
himself  or  his  appointed  representative,  the  question  arises 
whether  an  appeal  could  be  made  over  the  head  of  the  governor 
to  any  authority  in  Germany.  The  law  had  no  such  provisions. 
But  on  two  occasions  natives  who  felt  that  they  could  not  get 
justice  in  the  colony  addressed  appeals  to  the  chancellor  and  to  the 
Reichstag.  One  was  the  petition  of  the  Akwa  people  near  Duala, 
who  presented  a  long  list  of  grievances  to  the  Reichstag  in  1 905 
with  a  demand  for  redress.  ^  They  even  selected  a  Negro  to  bring 
their  case  in  person  before  the  chancellor.  In  191 1,  when  the 
Government  was  expropriating  the  land  of  the  Duala  people  to 
improve  health  conditions  in  the  white  settlement,  the  people 
again  turned  to  the  Reichstag.* 

When  nothing  was  gained  by  an  appeal  to  Germany  in  this  and 
other  matters  in  19 14,  some  natives  talked  of  appealing  to  England 
for  help,  clearly  without  a  full  realization  of  the  extremely  serious 
character  of  such  a  move.  And  in  the  Cameroons  at  the  time  steps 
were  being  taken  that  indicated  something  akin  to  rebellion.  Such 
was  the  situation  when  the  war  came  in  August  19 14.  Accused  of 
treason  in  plotting  rebellion  with  other  chieftains  in  the  colony. 
King  Bell  of  Duala  was  found  guilty  and  hanged. 


^Acting  Governor  Seitz  to  Chancellor  Hohenlohe,  July  21st,  1896.  Colonial 
archives,  Verwaltungssachen  12c.  No.  i.  Acten  betreffend  die  inneren  Verhalt- 
nisse  Kameruns,  Volume  V,  pages  170-1. 

^  Colonial  archives,  Verwaltungssachen  38c.  No.  i.  Akten  betreffend  die  Besch- 
werde  der  Akwaleute  iiber  die  Verwaltung  in  Kamerun,  four  volumes.  See  also 
Akwa  petition  with  grievances,  doc.  21,  Anlagen  su  den  Reichstagsverhandlungen, 
190S-6. 

*  Infra,  pp.  411,  412. 
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OFFICIALS     IN     THE     COLONY 

When  the  colony  was  first  occupied,  Bismarck  hoped  that  no 
large  number  of  officials  would  be  necessary,  a  hope  that  might 
have  been  partly  fulfilled  but  for  the  refusal  of  the  Hamburg 
traders  to  play  that  part  in  the  administration  the  chancellor 
wished  to  assign  them.  Buchner  believed  after  his  first  year  in  the 
Cameroons  that  the  colony  could  be  administered  by  only  ten  or 
twenty  officials  with  the  help  of  a  few  hundred  coloured  troops. 
Such  a  belief  was  possible  when  the  colony  was  restricted  to  the 
coast  and  to  the  rivers  for  a  few  miles  inland.  With  the  extension 
of  control  into  the  interior  an  increase  in  administrative  personnel 
became  absolutely  necessary.  In  1885  the  Cameroons'  first  budget 
called  for  a  governor,  a  chancellor,  and  some  secretaries.  By  1890, 
even  before  any  semblance  of  control  in  the  hinterland  of  the 
coast,  increases  had  been  needed.  The  total  was  between  ten  and 
fifteen  and  included  a  teacher,  a  government  doctor,  officers  to 
command  the  police,  a  head  of  the  customs  service,  a  governor's 
assistant  who  might  act  as  governor  in  the  latter's  absence.  The 
two  secretaries  in  that  year  had  additional  functions  to  perform: 
one  was  made  inspector  of  public  buildings  and  the  other  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  post  office.  In  time  other  officials  became 
necessary:  customs  officials,  harbour  master,  doctors,  botanists  for 
the  garden  at  Victoria,  experts  to  supervise  the  construction  of 
buildings,  roads  and  bridges,  a  treasurer,  machinists  for  the  boats 
of  the  governor,  and  others.  From  the  few  needed  in  1890  the 
number  grew  to  70  in  1900,  to  no  in  1905,  and  to  238  by  the 
beginning  of  19 12,  figures  that  do  not  include  the  officers  in 
command  of  the  colonial  troops. 

Because  of  the  unfriendly  character  of  the  Cameroons'  climate  it 
was  quite  clear  to  the  home  administration  that  the  hazards  of 
tropical  service  made  plans  for  a  career  in  the  Cameroons  un- 
thinkable, even  though  double  credit  was  given  for  service  and 
furloughs  were  granted  after  each  period  of  one  and  one-half 
years.  ^  Much  was  done  to  make  the  life  of  an  official  as  pleasant 
as  possible. 

^  Kolonialblatt,  1894,  p.  249;  1901,  p.  436. 
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In  spite  of  all  that  the  Government  could  do,  there  was  a  turn- 
over of  officials  so  rapid  that  governmental  policies  and  relations 
with  the  natives  maintained  no  degree  of  consistency.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  some  of  the  acts  of  brutality  and  of  impatience 
in  the  colony  were  due  to  the  effect  that  the  climate  had  on 
Europeans.  Governor  Seitz  once  said  that  it  was  possible  to  tell 
the  exact  post  of  an  official  from  his  impatience  and  from  the 
frequent  reference  to  personalities  in  his  official  reports.  The 
physical  strain  caused  by  the  heat  and  the  humidity  and  deadly 
monotony  of  life  at  a  post  in  the  mangrove  swamps  or  similar 
j^lace  and  by  the  endless  palaverings  of  natives  over  matters  of 
I  little  or  no  interest  to  the  white  man  may  well  explain  why  officers 
'  at  isolated  posts  had  native  mistresses  and  turned  to  drink.  All 
'  European  powers  with  colonies  in  tropical  Africa  had  similar 
experiences  with  their  officials.  Because  of  the  Ijealth  risks  of 
tropical  colonial  service  it  was  suggested  that  the  best  age  for 
getting  accustomed  to  tropical  climate  was  between  twenty- 
three  and  thirty.  The  fact  that  many  administrators  were  young 
may  also  account  for  acts  in  the  colony  that  would  not  have 
happened  under  more  mature  men.  In  1913  Colonial  Minister 
Solf  told  those  who  wanted  increased  self-government  for  the 
Cameroons  that  the  youth  of  the  Germans  in  the  colonies  and  the 
rapid  turnover  of  officials  made  him  oppose  any  grant  of  auto- 
nomy. 

With  the  climate  of  the  Cameroons  acting  as  a  deterrent,  it  was 
difficult  to  insist  that  the  officials  in  that  colony  should  be  care- 
fully selected  and  properly  trained.  Getting  men  of  any  kind  was 
the  problem.  To  have  required  special  technical  training  of 
colonial  officials  would  have  meant  the  addition  of  another 
deterring  factor.  There  was,  nevertheless,  a  demand,  which 
increased  with  the  passing  of  time,  that  officials  in  the  colonies 
should  have  proper  preparation  for  their  work,  at  least  an 
acquaintance  with  native  languages.  The  Colonial  Council  in 
Germany  devoted  much  time  and  thought  to  a  consideration  of 
such  training  but  could  not  come  to  any  definite  conclusions  on  the 
/  question.  To  help  people  acquire  a  knowledge  of  native  languages, 
1  the  budget  of  the  Foreign  Office  made  a  grant  of  funds  to  the 
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Seminar  for  Oriental  Languages,  founded  in  Berlin  in  1887.  It  ^ 
was  possible  to  study  here  a  number  of  the  languages  spoken  in  the 
Gameroons.  In  1908  a  Colonial  Institute  was  founded  in  Hamburg 
to  train  people  for  the  colonial  service.  It  was  said  in  191 2  that 
the  Government  stood  ready  to  pay  for  schooling  here  if  people 
seeking  work  in  the  colonies  would  study  for  one  year  and  then 
bind  themselves  to  remain  for  two  terms  in  the  colonies;  that  is,  for 
a  total  of  three  years  in  the  Gameroons.  Training  in  the  theory,  if 
not  in  the  practice,  of  tropical  agriculture  was  available  in  the 
special  colonial  school  founded  in  Witzenhausen  in  1899.  Here 
one  could  also  acquire  a  bit  of  skill  in  such  trades  as  carpentry, 
cabinet-making,  and  shoe-making.  Training  at  this  school, 
however,  was  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  those  working  for  planta- 
tions, schools,  or  missions  in  the  colonies.  Some  training  was 
possible  in  the  Handelschochschule  in  Berlin  as  well  as  in  special 
courses  offered  by  a  number  of  schools  and  universities  throughout 
Germany. 

The  Golonial  Society  was  interested  in  getting  officials  properly 
equipped  for  work  in  the  tropics.  To  help  solv^  the  problem  the 
society  had  a  placement  bureau  for  people  going  to  the  colonies. 
Beyond  that  it  could  not  very  well  go  except  to  petition  the 
chancellor  that  colonial  servants  be  required  to  meet  certain 
standards  in  languages  and  in  other  respects  to  qualify  for  their 
jobs.  To  encourage  the  study  of  languages  the  society  gave  money 
for  the  publication  of  books  on  some  of  the  colony's  dialects. 
The  society  was  interested  also  in  improving  the  housing  conditions 
for  whites  in  the  tropics  and  offered  prizes  to  encourage  studies  to 
that  end. 

Officials  in  the  colonial  service  were  subject  to  certain  restrictive 
measures.  To  keep  an  official  from  participating  in  the  economic 
exploitation  of  the  colony  it  was  ruled  by  the  chancellor  that 
officials  could  acquire  land  only  by  his  permission.  Not  even 
Governor  Puttkamer  could  get  permission  from  the  home  ad- 
ministration to  own  land  for  a  sugar  plantation.  ^  In  1907  officials 
were  informed  that  they  should  not  print  anything  on  colonial 
affairs  in  the  public  press  and  that  articles  intended  for  such 

^  Puttkamer,  Gouverneursjahre,  p.  55. 
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publication    should    first    be    approved    by    the    editor    of  the 
administration's  official  organ,  Das  Kolonialblatt.  ^ 

The  author  has  not  been  able  to  get  information  regarding  the 
education,  age,  background,  experience,  and  other  general  quali- 
fications of  German  officials  for  service  in  the  Cameroons.  That 
some  were  not  qualified  is  perfectly  clear.  That  brutalities  should 
occur  is  natural,  for  no  colonial  power  has  been  without  them. 
Travelling  in  the  Cameroons  in  1932  and  interviewing  both  whites 
and  natives  who  lived  under  German  rule,  the  author  was  sur- 
prised to  learn  of  the  very  warm  affection  that  natives  had  for 
many  German  officials.  The  gist  of  all  comments,  acquired  under 
different  circumstances  and  in  ways  that  suggested  no  leads  to 

"desired  answers,  was  that  the  Germans  were  strict^^soinetiines 

Lharjh,  but  always  just.  '""^ 

The  greatest  scandal  in  the  colony  concerned  Leist,  who  was 
acting  governor  during  the  absence  of  Governor  Zimmerer  in 
1893.2  The  great  cause  of  Leist's  difficulty  arose  from  a  pre- 
occupation with  his  own  physical  instincts  and  from  his  refusal  to 
listen  to  the  justified  complaints  of  the  Dahomey  people  who 
served  in  the  police  force.  These  people,  bought  in  Dahomey, 
made  a  contract  with  their  rescuer  to  work  for  five  years  without 
pay.  Three  hundred  or  so  made  this  agreement;  and  320  marks 
were  paid  for  each  man  and  280  marks  for  each  woman.  The  fact 
that  over  two-thirds  of  the  number  died  signified  that  each  survivor 
had  cost  nearly  900  marks.  The  men  were  put  into  the  police 
force  in  the  Cameroons,  where  they  became  by  all  odds  the  very 
best.  Although  better  trained,  they  received  no  money  under  the 
terms  of  the  contract,  whereas  the  less  well-trained  police  did  get 
such  pay.  The  dissatisfaction  did  not  disappear  when  the  governor 
decided  to  give  pay  to  a  few  of  the  Dahomans,  for  the  others 
resented  the  discrimination,  which  meant  for  them  that  all 
penalties  for  infractions  of  discipline  or  ordinances  had  to  be  by 

^  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  XI,  doc.  63. 

2  The  author  tells  this  story  only  because  Leist  has  been  made  the  symbol  of 
German  colonial  incompetence  and  because  the  incident  reveals  a  good  deal  about 
the  problems  of  administration.  This  long  story  is  given  in  great  detail  in  the 
colonial  archives,  Polizeisachen  2c.  No.  i.  Acten  betreffend  die  Meuterei  der  Polizei- 
truppe  in  Kamerun,  five  volumes.  Documents  in  the  case  are  in  a  supplementary 
volume. 
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whipping  whereas  others  could  escape  with  a  fine.  The  only 
income  that  these  people  got  was  the  bit  of  pin  money  that  their 
wives  earned  from  the  sale  of  their  favours  to  whites  and  blacks. 
Leist  himself  made  occasional  use  of  the  women;  once  he  enter- 
tained guests  at  dinner  by  having  the  Dahoman  women  perform  a 
tribal  dance  without  clothing.  After  the  dance  the  women  were 
distributed  to  the  guests  for  the  night.  The  women  were  also 
required  to  work  in  the  government  gardens  at  tasks  that  they 
did  not  like.  The  men  complained  that  such  work  kept  their 
women  from  preparing  proper  food  for  them.  All  these  things 
troubled  the  Dahoman  soldiers,  who  merely  aroused  the  anger  of 
Leist  by  complaining.  One  of  their  leaders  felt  that  the  only 
solution  was  to  kill  Leist,  whom  they  believed  to  be  the  permanent, 
not  the  acting  governor.  'Fight  live  long  time  for  his  head',  said 
one  man  in  pidgin  about  the  ringleader  who  proposed  that  Leist 
be  killed.  Immediate  action  was  decided  upon  the  very  day  that 
Leist,  angered  by  the  refusal  of  the  Dahoman  women  to  work  and 
by  their  preference  for  lolling  about  the  streets,  ordered  them 
publicly  whipped.  They  were  stripped,  placed  over  barrels,  and 
then  beaten  in  the  presence  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  drawn  in 
formation.  The  act  shocked  all  people,  particularly  the  Dahomans. 
They  decided  to  shoot  Leist  that  very  night  as  he  sat  in  his  usual 
place  at  the  head  of  the  table.  It  so  happened,  however,  that 
Leist  was  absent  that  evening  and  the  natives  shot,  instead,  the 
man  who  had  Leist's  place,  a  German  whom  they  warmly  liked 
but  whom  they  failed  to  recognize  because  he  was  in  the  act  of 
drinking  beer  from  a  mug  when  they  fired.  Leist  declared  the 
Dahomey  people  to  be  in  mutiny,  called  in  the  gunboats,  and 
gave  additional  but  unnecessary  proof  of  his  cruelty  in  the  way  he 
put  down  the  uprising.  The  men  who  did  not  escape  were  hanged 
and  the  women  were  sentenced  to  work  at  hard  labour  on  a 
distant  plantation.  The  return  of  Governor  Zimmerer  improved 
the  situation.  In  the  final  settlement  the  few  remaining  Dahomans 
were  given  money  and  allowed  to  return  to  Dahomey.  People  in 
the  Reichstag  demanded  the  trial  and  dismissal  of  Leist.  The  trial 
took  place  publicly  before  the  special  disciplinary  chamber  of 
Potsdam.   Leist  was  found  guilty,  removed  from  his  office  by  the 
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court,  which  exercised  a  bit  of  clemency  by  offering  him  a  position 
of  equal  rank  but  less  pay  to  give  him  an  opportunity  for  self- 
rehabilitation.  But  theatres  and  newspapers  had  given  such 
publicity  to  the  scandal  that  life  for  him  in  Germany  became 
impossible.  So  far  as  information  goes,  Leist  sought  oblivion  in 
Chicago.  Some  idea  of  the  situation  that  existed  not  only  in  the 
Cameroons  but  in  other  tropical  colonies,  at  this  time  (and  even 
later),  may  be  gained  from  Leist's  defence  of  his  relations  with 
native  women;  namely,  that  all  white  men  indulged  in  the 
practice. 

A  minor  official  who  stirred  up  sharp  criticism  in  the  Reichstag 
was  Wehlan,  who  played  a  leading  part  in  the  suppression  of 
native  hostilities  in  1893.  From  the  report  he  made  to  the 
Government  over  his  doings  it  appears  that  he  prided  himself  on 
his  achievements,  which  included  the  burning  of  a  number  of 
native  villages.^  In  the  Reichstag  Bebel  charged  Wehlan  with 
torturing,  starving,  mutilating,  and  killing  a  large  number  of 
natives.^  Governor  Puttkamer  was  criticized  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment  to  the  governorship  of  the  Cameroons.^  Although  he 
did  much  to  develop  the  Cameroons,  his  record  shows  him  using 
forceful  and  violent  methods  in  dealing  with  the  natives.  His 
governorship  ended  in  a  scandal,  against  which  he  sought  in  a 
book  to  demonstrate  his  accomplishments  as  governor.  It  was 
because  they  could  get  no  satisfaction  from  Puttkamer  that  the 
Akwa  people  addressed  to  the  Reichstag  in  1905  their  long  list  of 
grievances  against  him  and  the  local  administrators. 

The  Government  in  Germany  was  not  indifferent  to  the 
charges  made  against  colonial  officials.  Reichstag  criticism  of 
officials  was  generally  accompanied  by  a  demand  for  an  improve- 
ment in  the  machinery  for  disciplining  negligent  officers  and  for 
greater  care  in  the  selection  of  men  for  the  colonial  service. 
Immediately  after  the  Leist  episode  the  Imperial  Government 
warned  officials  about  observing  the  regulations  of  the  law  and 
tightened  its  disciplinary  system.    The  great  change,  however, 

^  Kolonialblatt,  1893,  pp.  351-4. 

^  Reichstagsverhandlungen,  March  20th,  1895,  pp.  1607-8;  March  13th,  1896, 
P-  1437- 

'  Ibid.,  February  22nd,  1897,  p.  4867. 
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came  after  1907,  when  with  Dernburg  in  the  Kolonialamt  and 
with  Governor  Seitz  in  the  Cameroons,  an  almost  mihtant  deter- 
mination was  manifested  to  improve  the  administration  of  the 
colonies  in  all  respects,  but  more  particularly  in  the  treatment  of 
natives.  The  founding  of  the  Colonial  Institute  in  Hamburg  in 
1908  was  one  of  these  efforts  made  to  improve  colonial  personnel. 

The  use  of  natives  in  the  administration  of  the  Cameroons  was 
dictated  by  the  variom^nflnenres  of  climate^  economy,  aiyd  policy. 
From  the  very  beginnings  in  1884  there  was  a  realization  of  the 
fact  that  little  or  nothing  could  be  done  in  the  colony  except  with 
the  co-operation  of  natives,  whose  power  and  whose^numbers  in 
Duala  had  made  it  necessary  for  the  Germans  to  agree  to  the  list 
of  expressed  wishes  that  the  natives  there  made  at  the  time  of  annex- 
ation. The  earliest  proposals  for  a  government  in  the  Cameroons 
contained  suggestions  for  the  participation  of  native  opinion  in 
the  advisory  council  to  be  set  up.  Natives  were  used  as  inter- 
preters, as  middlemen,  as  pedlars  for  white  traders,  and  in- 
creasingly in  minor  positions  in  the  administration.  The  natives 
thus  employed  were  trained  in  the  government  and  mission 
schools. 

There  is  no  way  of  estimating  the  number  of  natives  partici- 
pating in  the  administration.  In  Adamaua,  except  for  the  resident 
commissioners  appointed  to  advise  the  native  rulers,  the  whole  j 
government  was  virtually  in  the  hands  of  the  natives.   And  else- 
where in  the  Cameroons  it  was  German  policy  to  interfere  as  little  j 
as  possible  in  tribal  life  or  in  the  customs  that  determined  native  I 
conduct.    In    1909   Governor  Seitz  instructed  local  officials  to  I 
show  proper  respect  for  native  chieftains  and  warned  adminis- 
trators against  whipping  chieftains  or  in  other  ways  weakening 
their  authority  over  tribesmen.  ^  By  a  decree  of  19 13  no  chief  was 
to  be  removed  from  his  post  and  no  native  was  to  be  appointed 
chief  except  with  the  consent  of  the  governor.  *    The  chieftains 
ran  the  two  lowest  courts  for  natives  in  the  colony,  appeal  to  the 
white  man  over  native  decisions  coming  only  in  the  third  court. 

^  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  XIII,  doc.  285. 

^Decree  of  Ebermaier,  February  25th,  1913,  Amtsblatt  fiir  das  Schutzgebiet 
Kamerun,  1913,  p.  20i. 
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Chieftains  were  given  the  responsibility  of  collecting  taxes  in  the 
colony  when  taxation  of  natives  was  adopted  as  a  regular  policy, 
their  compensation  being  5  to  lo  per  cent  of  the  amounts  collected. 
Very  frequently  when  an  important  policy  was  under  considera- 
tion, local  administrators  asked  chieftains  for  their  advice.  Rulers 
from  the  Bell  family  in  Duala  were  in  constant  consultation  with 
the  Government  over  policies.  And  the  same  might  be  said  of 
Joja  of  Fumban,  for  whom  the  Germans  had  the  highest  regard. 
Natives  were  used  also  in  great  numbers  in  minor  capacities,  as 
\    police,  soldiers,  couriers,  mail  carriers,  interpreters,  teachers  in 

1  government  schools,  secretaries,  river  pilots,  and  the  like.  Without 
such  aid  the  task  of  administering  the  Cameroons  would  have  been 

j  a  hopeless  one.  From  all  accounts  it  seems  that  the  Germans  were 
successful  in  winning  and  holding  the  loyalty  of  the  natives. 

It  was  no  simple  matter  to  employ  large  numbers  of  natives  in 
official  capacities.  The  Government  was  always  under  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  chieftains  from  abusing  their  powers  in 
courts  or  from  collecting  more  than  the  legal  amount  of  taxes. 
As  a  general  practice  the  Germans  required  that  uniforms  or 

fecial  insignia  be  worn  by  natives  in  the  government  service. 
It  was  a  measure  that  appealed  greatly  to  native  vanity  at  the 
same  time  that  it  served  the  useful  purpose  of  making  it  easy  to 
identify  any  native  who  abused^iiis  authority.  There  was  much 
complaint  that  official  couriers  or  police  made  capital  out  of  their 
position  by  demanding  of  villages  that  women  or  liquor  be  placed 
at  their  disposal.  Worse  still  was  the  practice  of  natives  who 
impersonated  officials.  This  was  often  done  by  natives  who  had 
acquired  a  bit  of  learning  in  a  government  or  mission  school  and 
knew  enough  to  scratch  a  few  marks  on  a  piece  of  paper.  Armed 
with  this  paper,  which  they  said  was  a  government  writ,  and 
pointing  to  a  purchased  fez  as  a  symbol  of  governmental  authority, 
these  natives  cTaifned  to  be  representatives  of  the  Government. 
Knowing  of  crimes  that  had  been  committed,  they  said  that  they 
had  come  with  an  order  from  the  governor  to  effect  the  arrest  of 
the  guilty  ones  unless  —  and  the  condition  was  that  the  payment 
of  ivory  or  palm  oil  in  certain  amounts  or  the  handing  over  of  a 
woman  by  the  culprit  might  persuade  the  governor  to  change  his 
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mind.  A  good  deal  of  this  type  of  racketeering  flourished,  to  show 
in  a  new  way  that  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing. 

Whether  the  natives  could  have  expected  a  greater  share  in  the 
administration  of  the  Cameroons'  affairs  is  a  question  that  cannot 
be  definitely  answered.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  local  council  in  the 
Cameroons  on  the  suggestion  of  Governor  Seitz  debated  at  great 
length  the  advisability  of  giving  self-government  to  such  native 
communities  as  Duala,  with  the  natives  running  their  own  affairs. 
Some  opinions  in  the  Reichstag  favoured  native  participation  in 
the  Cameroons'  government. 

GOVERNMENT       SERVICES       IN       THE       GAMEROONS 

In  addition  to  the  task  of  governing  the  colony,  Germany  had 
also  the  responsibility  of  providing  a  large  number  of  costly 
utilities  for  the  benefit  of  whites  and  natives.  Space  does  not 
permit  detailed  treatment  of  each  publTc  service  established  by  the 
Government.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  within  thirty 
years  there  was  transplanted  to  tropical  Africa  a  large  part  of 
what  composed  European  civilization.  Within  one  generation 
there  occurred  in  the  Cameroons  a  process  for  which  Europe 
needed  centuries  in  her  slow  progress  from  primitive  conditions 
of  living  to  the  most  civilized. 

In  the  early  days  there  was  no  regular  mail  delivery  in  the 
colony.^  For  the  first  two  years  after  German  occupation  there 
was  no  one  assigned  to  care  for  the  mails.  The  captain  of  the  ship 
that  carried  the  mail  to  Duala  opened  the  bags  for  the  first  person 
to  board  the  boat.  This  situation,  the  difficulty  of  getting  German 
stamps,  and  the  frequent  necessity  of  purchasing  the  more 
expensive  English  stamps  for  mail  going  by  English  boats  made  a 
change  necessary.  In  August  1886  Governor  Soden  called  the 
attention  of  the  home  Government  to  this  state  of  affairs  and  asked 
that  a  regular  postal  service  be  instituted  in  the  colony;  the 
governor  believed  that  the  small  amount  of  work  required  for  the 

^  Colonial  archives,  Post-  und  Telegraphensachen  2c.  Acten  betreflfend  die 
Einrichtung  einer  Postverwaltung,  four  volumes.  Also  Post-  und  Telegraphen- 
sachen 7c.  Acten  betreffend  das  Telegraphenwesen  in  Kamerun,  five  volumes. 
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distribution  of  mail  and  for  the  occasional  sale  of  stamps  could  be 
done  by  one  man  employed  in  a  regular  position  that  did  not 
take  all  of  his  time.  At  the  same  time  the  governor  required  that 
ships'  captains  deliver  mail  bags  to  government  officials.  The 
proposed  scheme  for  handling  the  mails  was  approved  by  the 
German  Postamt,  which  hoped  that  the  Woermann  Line,  the 
carrier  of  mail,  might  also  be  willing  to  handle  its  distribution. 
Woermann  refused  to  assume  this  responsibility;  so  the  governor 
arranged  to  place  his  private  gardener  in  charge  of  the  mail. 
Necessary  equipment  for  the  colony's  first  post  office  was  sent  from 
Germany  and  the  regular  postal  service  began  to  function  on 
February  ist,  1887.  In  the  following  June,  the  Cameroons  was 
/  connected  with  the  World  Postal  Union.  In  March  1888,  the 
/  colony's  second  post  office  was  established  in  Victoria. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  amount  of  mail  handled,  the  extension 
of  control  into  the  interior,  and  other  factors  made  an  expansion 
of  the  mail  service  essential.  By  May  1890,  the  quantity  of  mail 
had  become  so  great  that  a  fiill-time  man  was  appointed  for  the 
work.  As  the  interior  came  under  peaceful  administration, 
demands  were  made  for  additional  postal  stations.  Buildings  had 
to  be  erected,  routes  and  schedules  had  to  be  made  out.  Mail 
for  north-eastern  Cameroons  arrived  at  its  destination  by  the 
Niger-Benue  route,  that  for  south-eastern  Cameroons  by  the 
Congo.  On  the  overland  routes  going  directly  from  the  coast  into 
the  interior  native  carriers  were  used  and  special  mail  sacks,  both 
water-proof  and  native-proof,  had  to  be  provided.  Natives  had  to 
be  trained  to  read  the  German  handwriting  and  Germans  were 
asked  repeatedly  to  write  more  legibly.  The  question  of  delivering 
packages  in  the  interior  did  not  come  up  until  1 906.  Where  French 
mail  had  to  cross  German  territory  on  the  strip  of  land  near  the 
Tschad  the  German  Government  undertook  to  transport  the  mail 
in  sealed  bags  provided  by  the  French  rather  than  let  the  French 
themselves  carry  the  mail  through  German  territory.  Improve- 
ments in  mail  service  came  with  the  construction  of  railroads  into 
the  interior  and  the  establishment  of  additional  postal  stations. 

The  need  of  telegraphic  communication  with  Europe  was  felt 
necessary  by  Governor  Soden  in  1888.    He  cited  the  fact  that 
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news  of  the  Kaiser's  death  arrived  in  the  colony  twenty-seven  days 
after  its  occurrence.  This  long  delay  made  the  governor  wonder 
about  the  possible  difficulties  the  colony  might  get  into  if  current 
rumours  of  war  should  result  in  actual  hostilities  involving 
Germany,  and  the  Cameroons  should  learn  of  it  too  late. 

After  much  talk  authorities  in  Germany  decided  that  a  cable 
connexion  beyond  Bonny  to  the  Cameroons  by  way  of  the  Spanish 
island  of  Fernando  Po  was  desirable.  An  English  company  was  to 
have  the  contract  for  this  cable  if  Spanish  authorities  on  the  island 
permitted  a  landing  there.  Negotiations  with  Spain  were  not 
successful.  After  much  discussion  a  different  contract  was  signed 
in  November,  1892,  with  the  English  company,  providing  for  a 
direct  cable  connexion  between  Bonny  and  Duala.  The  company 
was  to  get  from  Germany  a  subsidy  for  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  Germans  had  the  right  to  purchase 
the  cable  at  a  price  to  be  agreed  upon.  Work  was  begun,  but  it 
was  not  until  February  1893  that  the  colony's  first  message  was 
sent  directly  to  Germany  in  the  form  of  a  congratulatory  cable- 
gram from  the  governor  to  William  II.  Natives  were  trained  as 
telegraphers  but  the  whole  system  was  under  the  general  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Reichspostamt. 

The  completion  of  this  telegraphic  link  with  the  outside  world 
led  to  demands  for  the  extension  of  similar  services  within  the 
colony  and  also  to  demands  for  a  telephone  service.  Wherever 
there  were  groups  of  planters  or  traders  such  requests  were  certain 
to  be  made.  It  was  not  until  1898  that  telephonic  and  telegraphic 
connexions  were  made  with  Buea  and  Victoria.  After  1900  lines 
were  extended  into  the  interior.  Maintaining  poles  and  lines  for 
telephone  and  telegraphic  services  involved  problems  peculiar  to 
the  tropics.  Poles  were  often  tumbled  to  the  ground  by  elephants 
who  rubbed  against  them  to  relieve  itching  backs.  Tropical 
storms  accompanied  by  violent  winds  also  caused  harm.  Copper 
wire  was  always  exposed  to  theft  because  native  vanity  could  use  a 
good  deal  of  it  for  ornament  on  necks,  arms,  and  legs. 

Other  public  services  were  supplied  by  the  Government  in 
the  Cameroons.  In  Victoria  there  was  a  large  botanical  garden 
founded  for  experimentation  with  hundreds  of  various  tropical 
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f  plants  in  an  effort  to  discover  which  had  values  that  warranted 
exploitation  in  the  Cameroons  and  to  learn  new  methods  for  in- 
creasing the  quantity  or  improving  the  quality  of  those  already 
being  exploited.  Under  the  general  supervision  of  this  garden  at 
Victoria  came  the  experimental  work  conducted  by  a  score  or  two 

,  of  similar  but  smaller  gardens  attached  to  the  military  posts  and 
administrative  stations  in  the  interior,  where  differences  of  soil, 
altitude,  and  rainfall  introduced  variables  of  great  importance  in 
such  experimentation.  At  Buea  on  Mt.  Cameroon  the  Government 
ran  a  farm  and  a  dairy.  To  Germans  residing  near  by,  vegetables, 
butter,  milk,  eggs,  meat,  and  other  European  foods  could  be  sold 
in  amounts  large  enough  to  give  an  occasional  annual  surplus. 
Here  and  elsewhere  experiments  were  carried  on  by  experts  in  the 
breeding  of  cattle  by  crossing  native  stock  with  types  imported 
from  Europe.  At  some  stations  in  the  interior,  where  the  absence 
of  the  tsetse  fly  allowed  it,  attempts  were  made  to  raise  horses.  In 
several  hundred  places  throughout  the  colony  daily  weather 
observations  were  made  voluntarily  by  Germans  using  instru- 
ments supplied  by  the  Government. 

Hospitals,  schools  of  various  kinds,  improvements  in  navigation, 
and  a  score  of  minor  services  were  likewise  made  available  by 
the  Government.  In  1908  the  local  administration  started  the 
publication  of  its  official  organ,  the  Amtsblatt.  Its  pages  made  the 
people  acquainted  with  the  new  decrees  and  regulations  going  into 
effect  in  the  colony  and  supplied  them  with  information  on 
colonial  life.  It  was  not  until  19 12  that  private  interests  published 
their  own  paper  in  the  Cameroons,  the  Kamerun  Post.  The  work 
of  the  Government  in  behalf  of  transportation  and  education  have 
been  reserved  for  special  treatment.  ^ 

'interests'  in  the  cameroons 

I/'       The  'interests'  in  the  Cameroons  were  three  in  the  main:  trader, 

[    planter,  and  missionary.   The  goals  sought  by  them,  as  groups  or 

as  individuals,  conflicted  so  much  that  in  the  colony  they  could 

unite  in  no  such  co-operative   organization  like  the   Colonial 

^  Infra,  pp.  236-43;  pp.  353-61. 
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Society  in  Germany  to  exert  pressure  on  the  Government  in  behalf 
of  pohcies  desired  by  all.  Each  individual  or  group  worked  largely 
alone,  and  applied  what  pressure  it  could  in  the  sessions  of  the 
local  advisory  council. 

Traders  were  the  earliest  group  in  the  colony,  the  one  in  whose 
behalf  Bismarck  declared  the  occupation  of  the  Gameroons  in  1884. 
At  that  time  there  were  only  two  German  trading  houses  in  the 
colony,  that  of  C.  Woermann  and  that  of  Jantzen  &  Thormahlen. 
These  two  firms  agreed  in  having  the  colony  occupied;  after  that, 
it  seems,  their  agreement  ceased.  Their  competition  with  each 
other  in  the  Gameroons  had  a  fatal  influence  on  the  syndicate  of 
Hamburg  traders  that  was  to  aid  Bismarck  in  administering  the 
affairs  of  West  Africa.  Time  saw  such  increases  in  the  number  of 
traders  that  by  January  ist,  19 13,  there  were  614  whites  so  engaged 
in  the  Gameroons.  They  were  divided  into  two  large  general 
groups,  those  working  inland  from  Duala  and  those  working  from 
Kribi.  Individual  traders  competed  with  one  another  in  prices,  in 
the  extension  of  credit  to  natives,  and  in  efforts  to  get  carriers  for 
their  goods  to  and  from  the  interior.  Now  and  then  groups  of  them 
might  agree  in  opposing  the  Government's  decision  to  quarantine 
a  certain  zone  against  all  trade  in  its  desire  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
smallpox  or  some  equally  fatal  disease  into  other  parts  of  the 
colony;  together  they  might  oppose  a  decree  regarding  the  treat- 
ment of  carriers;  they  did  now  and  then  co-operate  in  demands  for 
roads  and  bridges. 

In  southern  Gameroons,  apart  from  the  rivalry  of  individual 
traders  with  one  another,  competition  existed  for  a  time  between 
the  small  traders  and  the  concessionnaires  of  the  Gesellschaft 
Siid-Kamerun,  who  acted  as  though  to  them  had  been  given  a 
monopoly  of  commerce  in  the  extensive  region  of  their  concession 
and  on  that  principle  drove  out  any  rivals  that  dared  come  in. 
Ghambers  of  commerce  existed  in  both  Duala  and  Kribi;  and 
both  of  them  named  men  whom  the  Governor  appointed  to 
membership  in  the  advisory  council.  A  good  deal  of  rivalry 
existed  between  these  two  towns,  for  Kribi  was  particularly 
bitter  over  the  favour  shown  Duala,  which  was  the  terminus  of 
the  colony's  only  two  railroads,  whereas  Kribi  had  none  at  all. 
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Kribi  had  real  reason  for  complaint,  for  the  large  quantities  of 
goods  landed  there  had  to  be  carried  by  natives  into  the  interior. 
Prange,  a  lawyer  who  represented  the  traders  of  Kribi  in  the 
council,  made  a  long  but  futile  fight  for  a  railroad.  He  felt, 
furthermore,  that  the  other  parts  of  the  Cameroons  were  being 
favoured  and  asked  for  a  greater  decentralization  of  authority  in 
the  colony.  He  also  worked  to  have  the  Cameroons  given  more 
independence  of  Germany,  a  request  for  which  he  managed  to  get 
some  favourable  hearing  in  Germany,  although  no  grant  of  self- 
government  was  ever  made. 

The  second  great  economic  group  in  the  colony  was  the  planters, 
who  began  their  form  of  exploitation  later  than  the  traders.  In 
general  it  was  their  intent  to  produce  on  their  plantations  near  the 
coast  the  cacao,  rubber,  palm  oil,  and  other  commodities  that  the 
traders  sought  in  the  interior  and  which  were  costly  because  of  the 
dijfficulty  of  transportation  and  because  of  the  hostility  of  natives. 
Of  course,  the  hope  of  raising  some  new  article  like  tobacco  or 
coffee  led  likewise  to  the  development  of  plantations. 

There  existed  thus  between  planters  and  traders  a  potential 
rivalry  in  their  respective  methods  of  exploiting  the  colony's 
resources;  but  it  never  became  serious  while  the  Germans  had  the 
colony,  for  plantation  production  was  never  more  than  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  total  exports.  More  serious  was  the  rivalry  of 
planters  and  traders  in  the  struggle  to  get  workers  from  the 
same  limited  labour  supply;  the  planters  needed  workers  on  the 
plantations,  whereas  traders  were  in  need  of  carriers.  It  was  a 
serious  rivalry  that  had  interesting  consequences.  Traders  felt 
that  the  Government,  so  long  as  it  was  located  at  Buea,  was  too 
much  under  the  influence  of  nearby  planters;  they  made  the 
frequent  suggestion  that  the  capital  be  moved  elsewhere.  There 
was  a  certain  amount  of  competition  between  the  two  groups  as  a 
result  of  the  plantations'  having  their  own  factories  where  workers 
spent  their  wages  in  the  purchase  of  goods  that  traders  also  had  for 
sale.  Between  individual  planters  there  was  some  competition  for 
workers;  but  in  general  the  planters  as  a  group  had  common 
interests  that  permitted  their  co-operation  to  exert  pressure  on  the 
Government. 
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The  third  'interest'  in  the  Gameroons  was  not  economic  but 
missionary.  More  important  than  the  fact  that  the  various 
denominations  opposed  one  another  with  a  bitterness  that  seems 
improper  in  people  of  such  vocation  was  the  work  of  the  mis- 
sionaries in  opposing  those  who  exploited  the  colony  by  trade  and 
by  plantation.  Traders  and  planters  had  nothing  but  praise 
for  missions  that  taught  natives  the  virtue  of  work  and  gave  them 
skills  in  a  wide  variety  of  crafts.  Approval  ended  at  this  point;  in 
everything  else  there  was  only  dislike  and  lack  of  sympathy.  The 
trade  carried  on  by  the  Easier  Mission  in  part  to  support  its  other 
work  was  an  object  of  strong  criticism  by  traders,  who  gravely 
argued  that  the  Bible  had  something  to  say  about  the  difficulty  of 
serving  God  and  Mammon.  In  general  it  was  the  missionary  who 
defended  the  native  against  his  exploiter.  It  was  the  missionary 
who  tried  to  keep  the  native  from  losing  his  land  to  unscrupulous 
planters,  who  sought  to  have  workers  treated  decently,  who  tried 
to  save  the  natives  from  the  liquor  whose  sale,  traders  claimed,  was 
essential  to  commerce.  Missionaries  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about 
the  immorality  of  whites  in  the  colony,  talk  of  which  led  to  charges 
and  countercharges  of  immorality  and  sentimentality. 

These  three  groups,  as  individuals  and  as  groups,  exerted 
pressure  on  the  Government  for  this  and  that  policy.  In  the  main, 
however,  the  exploiters  won  out;  but  no  small  credit  should  be 
given  the  missionaries  for  the  partly  successful  efforts  made  to 
have  the  native  treated  fairly. 
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THE    EXPLOITATION    OF    THE 
CAMEROONS 

The  economic  exploitation  of  the  Gameroons  was  effected  by  trade 
and  by  plantations.  Of  the  two  trade  was  the  earlier,  Bismarck's 
I  desire  to  protect  this  trade  led  to  the  placing  of  the  Gameroons 
'  under  the  German  flag.  At  the  time  of  occupation  there  was  some 
mention  of  the  possibility  of  plantations  in  the  Gameroons,  but  that 
thought  was  purely  secondary,  suggested  merely  as  an  additional 
reason  to  make  the  territory's  occupation  more  palatable  to  likely 
objectors  in  Germany.  Interest  in  plantations  developed  rather 
slowly,  gaining  strength  only  when  people  came  to  the  conviction 
that  there  was  a  chance  of  raising  on  plantations  such  commodities 
as  tobacco,  which  Germany  had  to  import  from  other  countries,  or 
of  producing  near  the  coast  those  articles  that  traders  sought  in 
the  interior  at  great  expense  and  danger.  Once  started,  interest 
in  plantations  grew  rather  rapidly,  although  the  number  of  planters 
was  always  far  below  that  of  traders.  In  1891  white  traders  in  the 
colony  numbered  82,  whereas  there  were  only  7  planters;  in  1903, 
the  numbers  were  187  and  100  respectively  and,  ten  years  later, 
614  and  182.  Although  in  general  planters  produced  near  the 
coast  what  the  traders  sought  to  get  by  barter  with  the  natives  in 
the  interior,  rivalry  between  the  two  groups  of  exploiters  was  less 
in  their  seeking  the  same  commodities  by  their  different  methods 
of  exploitation  than  it  was  in  their  competitive  efforts  to  get 
workers,  of  which  the  supply  in  the  Gameroons  was  always  limited. 

TRADE 

Earliest  trade  in  the  Gameroons  ^  was  carried  on  at  a  few  points 

^  General  information  on  trade  in  the  Gameroons,  on  the  coast  as  well  as  in  the  in- 
terior, for  the  years  from  1886  to  1905  is  given  in  the  colonial  archives,  Handels-  und 
Schiffahrtssachen  3  c.  Acten  betreffend  den  Handel  (Allgemeine  Angelegenheiten), 
five  volumes.  Archive  sources  for  specific  commercial  problems  are  given  when 
those  problems  are  under  discussion. 
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situated  on  the  coast  or  in  the  estuary  of  the  Cameroon  River.  In 
the  latter  place,  most  important  by  reason  of  the  excellent  harbour 
and  its  water  connexions  with  the  immediate  hinterland,  trade 
took  place  on  board  old  hulks  anchored  in  the  stream.  Trade  was 
by  barter,  natives  bringing  to  the  ships  the  products  for  which 
they  hoped  to  get  what  the  Europeans  offered.  Cloth,  trinkets, 
arms,  gunpowder,  and  liquor  were  the  commodities  they  liked 
best.  In  exchange  they  gave  ivory,  palm  oil,  and  palm  kernels. 
Trading  was  accompanied  by  a  good  deal  of  palavering,  with  the 
white  man  offering  drinks  of  cheap  liquor  to  make  the  natives  see 
in  his  offers  advantages  not  clearly  evident  at  the  beginning  of  the 
bargaining.  Because  the  white  man  had  a  stronger  demand  for 
African  products  than  the  black  man  had  for  most  European  goods 
liguor  and  arms  played  a  large  role  in  early  trade.  These  two 
articles  proved  exceedingly  useful  to  the  natives  in  dealing  with 
friend  or  foe  and  natives  would  do  almost  anything  to  get  them. 
In  addition  to  cloth,  liquor  and  arms  were  the  best  agents  to 
make  natives  bring  goods  to  the  white  man.  Ticking  clocks, 
mirrors,  squeaking  shoes,  and  other  things  that  appealed  to  native 
vanity  and  superstition  had  a  far  smaller  appeal. 

Early  trade  was  not  without  its  very  serious  problems,  which 
arose  from  the  fact  that  white  men  were  engaged  in  increasing 
commercial  competition  with  one  another  under  primitive  condi- 
tions that  contained  many  variables  and  uncertainties. 

The  lack  of  money  was  one  source  of  grave  difficulty.  There 
had  been  a  small  amount  of  British  token  money  in  circulation 
but  it  was  not  sufficient  for  the  increasing  trade,  which  had  to  be 
by  barter.  Attempts  had  been  made  to  stabilize  bartering  by  a 
system  based  on  the  Kru  or  Croo,  a  term  of  unknown  origin.  ^  The 
failure  of  competing  traders  to  agree  on  fixed  values  for  the  Km 
led  to  the  system's  eventual  disu"se.  Many  substitutes~were  used 
for  currency^  at  various~tirnes  and  in  different  places  in  the 
colony:  salt,  soap,  tobacco,  brass  wire  capable  of  a  high  polish, 

^  According  to  one  formula  one  Kru  equalled  4  kegs,  8  piggins,  or  20  bars  of 
iron.  The  bars  of  iron  disappeared  from  circulation  in  1 887  according  to  Buchner, 
Kamerun,  p.  94.  Another  formula  made  the  Kru  equal  20  marks,  or  80  litres  of 
palm  oil,  or  160  litres  of  palm  kernels.  Sometimes  its  value  was  given  as  one 
pound  sterling,  or  12  to  13  German  marks.  One  can  easily  understand  why  there 
was  confusion. 
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cowrie  shells,  fishhooks,  gunpowder,  ivory,  and  other  articles. 
I  Among  the  natives  slaves  and  women  often  served  as  standards  of 
'    value. 

Efforts  made  by  the  German  Government  to  introduce  the 
use  of  money  into  the  colony  met  with  great  opposition  from  the 
traders,  who  preferred  the  greater  profits  possible  under  a  system 
of  barter  with  no  fixed  values.  It  took  a  long  time  to  get  values 
reckoned  in  terms  of  German  currency  and  even  longer  to  persuade 
traders  and  planters  that  their  workers  should  be  paid  in  cash. 
These  employers  of  labour  argued  that  their  workers  would  then 
go  to  rival  firms  to  purchase  goods,  which  they  preferred  to  sell 
from  their  own  factories.  They  did  not  say  that  the  real  reason 
for  their  preference  was  the  opportunity  to  sell  goods  at  prices  of 
\  their  own  making  or  that  by  paying  workers  in  kind  they  could 
I  rid  themselves  of  goods  for  which  there  was  no  possible  sale  in  the 
/  colony.  The  Government  decided  early  to  pay  its  own  workers  in 
money,  one  reason  being  that  thereby  the  Government  could  free 
itself  from  the  costly  burden  of  transporting  huge  stores  of  food 
and  other  supplies  to  distant  places  in  the  interior  where  workers 
,  were  employed.  For  the  Government  the  measure  was  one  of 
I  economy.  Workers  were  henceforth  made  more  or  less  responsible 
for  getting  their  own  food,  which  could  be  produced  in  the  gardens 
attached  to  the  administrative  posts  or  could  be  purchased  from 
natives.  A  decree  in  1907  sought  to  end  abuses  arising  from  the 
lack  of  money  by  requiring  employers  of  native  labour  to  pay  their 
workers  and  servants  in  cash  rather  than  in  kind.  ^  Only  by  the 
introduction  of  the  money  standard  into  the  colony  did  the 
Government  feel  it  possible  to  make  a  system  of  general  taxation 
workable.  When  the  lack  of  money  made  it  necessary  for  the 
Government  to  accept  ivory  from  natives  in  payment  of  taxes  or 
of  fines,  traders  complained  bitterly  that  the  Government  was 
entering  into  competition  with  them.  Even  as  late  as  19 14  the 
Government  was  still  trying  to  have  native  workers  paid  in  money. 
Some  people  hoped  that  the  introduction  of  money  and  of  banking 
would  reduce  polygamy,  since  women  represented  for  natives 
the  only  possible  method  of  investing  their  savings. 

^  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  XI,  doc.  121. 
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Another  complication  connected  with  trade  in  the  Cameroons 
was  the  need  of  paying  a  'dash'  orjift_to  nativ^ineyerv  business 
transaction.  So  far  as  Duala  went,  traders  were  accustomedT  to 
paying  The  kings  there  a  lump  sum  each  year  for  permission  to 
trade.  It  was  called  the  Kumi  or  Comejy.  It  was  guaranteed  by  the 
German  Government  in  1884  and  provision  was  made  for  its 
payment,  3900  marks,  in  the  annual  budgets  down  to  19 14.  But  the 
competition  of  traders  for  the  commercial  favour  of  natives  found 
the  'dash'  a  useful  practice  and  nullified  attempts  at  its  regulation. 

More  serious  than  the  lack  of  money_jtnd  the__practic^_of 
'dashing'  the  natives  was  theproBtCTnmvolved  in  the  giving  of 
trust  or  crgdij  tonatives.  It  was  the  custom  of  traders  to  give 
natives  on  credit  large  quantities  of  goods  with  which  they  were  to 
trade  in  the  interior  and  for  which  at  a  fixed  date  they  were  to 
exchange  specified  amounts  of  ivory,  rubber,  palm  oil,  or  palm 
kernels.  The  practice  was  an  old  one,  and  it  became  worse  under 
the  growing  competition  of  white  traders  in  the  Cameroons. 
Woermann  had  extended  so  much  credit  to  native  kings  in  Duala 
by  1884  that  he  faced  considerable  losses  in  case  England  or  France 
should  occupy  the  territory  or  in  case  those  kings  should  be 
overthrown  by  native  rivals.  This  calamity  was  averted  by 
German  occupation  of  the  territory  and  by  the  recognition  and 
support  given  the  debtor  kings  by  the  German  Government.  When 
the  Germans  came  in,  the  natives  succeeded  in  getting  them  to 
recognize  their  statement  of  wishes,  which  included  a  desire  for  a 
continuation  of  trust  ^ 

Trust  played  a  very  large  part  in  the  commercial  rivalry  of 
traders  in  the  colony.  ^  It  seems  generally  agreed  that  Woermann 
gave  out  more  credit  than  the  other  traders,  who,  whether  English 
or  German,  vainly  objected  to  the  practice.  The  German  firm  of 
Jantzen  &  Thormahlen  tried  in  the  Cameroons  and  in  Germany 
to  stop  it.  In  the  colony  Governor  Soden  was  convinced  of  the 
evils  of  the  practice  and  issued  a  decree  on  December  5th,  1885, 
for  its  abolition.    Soden  said  that  it  was  an  open  secret  that 

^  See  Appendix  I,  infra,  p.  423. 

^  Colonial  archives,  Handels-  und  SchiflFahrtssachen  3c.  No.  4.  Acten  betreffend 
die  Aufhebiing  des  Trustsystems,  three  volumes.  Also  Handels-  und  Schiffahrts- 
sachen  3c.  No.  6  Acten  betreflFend  die  Regelung  des  Pfandwesens,  one  volume. 
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repayment  of  much  trust  to  the  white  man  could  be  regarded 
as  an  outright  gift  in  view  of  the  high  prices  placed  on  goods  when 
given  on  credit.  He  quoted  the  Woermann  agent  in  the  Cameroons 
to  the  effect  that  the  firm  followed  the  practice  of  writing  off 
20  per  cent  from  trust,  the  high  prices  placed  on  the  goods  making 
that  discount  possible  without  losses  to  the  firm.  Woermann 
fought  successfully  against  the  efforts  made  at  home  and  in  the 
Cameroons  to  put  an  end  to  the  practice.  At  home  his  differences 
with  Thormahlen  over  the  question  were  so  serious  that  they 
wrecked  the  syndicate  and  whatever  hopes  Bismarck  may  have 
had  for  its  future  in  colonial  affairs.  Woermann  denied  to  the 
governor  the  possession  of  any  authority  for  his  decree  against 
trust  and  by  his  actions  in  the  colony  voided  the  ordinance.  And 
the  practice  continued.  To  all  efforts  made  to  end  the  vicious 
A  system  Woermann  always  argued  that  no  government  had  the 
I  right  to  interfere  with  private  contract.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  his  great  commercial  success  in  the  Cameroons  was  due  in 
large  part  to  his  willingness  to  give  greater  amounts  of  credit  to 
natives  than  the  other  traders.  In  1896  one  official  said  that  King 
Bell  of  Duala  owed  Woermann  so  much  that  he  could  do  nothing 
without  first  getting  the  consent  of  that  trader's  agent. 

The  Duala  people,  who  engaged  in  trade  to  the  neglect  of  almost 
all  else,  regarded  the  extension  of  credit  as  their  right.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  they  made  excellent  use  of  that  assumed 
right  in  exploiting  the  commercial  rivalry  between  the  whites  to 
their  own  very  great  advantage.  Often,  a  native,  returning  from 
the  bush  with  products  acquired  in  exchange  for  the  goods 
advanced  to  him  as  trust,  would  bargain  for  additional  and  more 
favourable  trust  before  handing  over  the  goods,  even  though  the 
latter  belonged  technically  to  the  white  man.  In  case  the  native 
did  not  get  what  he  wanted,  it  was  a  simple  matter  to  go  to  a  rival 
white  trader  and  exchange  the  goods  in  question  for  whatever 
European  products  were  wanted.  Even  in  cases  where  a  cautious 
white  trader  had  insisted  on  getting  security,  usually  ivory,  from 
the  native  before  giving  him  goods  on  credit,  there  was  an 
j  apparent  readiness  to  forfeit  that  security  in  order  to  haggle  with 
1   rival  traders  for  additional  credit  or  more  European  goods. 
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A  demand  was  made  that  power  to  compel  the  payment  of 
trust  be  invested  in  the  courts.  There  were  differences  of  opinion 
over  such  procedure  and  no  action  was  taken.  However  natural 
such  a  proposal  was,  it  was,  under  African  circumstances,  most 
difficult  of  execution.  In  the  first  place  there  was  always  a  fear 
that  arbitrary  use  might  be  made  of  such  powers  by  the  chieftains 
presiding  over  native  courts,  especially  if  those  rulers  had  debts 
which  they  desired  to  collect.  Chieftains,  determined  to  punish 
defaulting  debtors  and  to  recover  their  loans,  followed  native 
customs  freely  and  seized  the  debtor's  wife  or  wives,  his  slaves, 
animals,  or  home;  they  also  sought  to  compel  payment  of  debt 
by  holding  the  debtor's  relatives  as  hostages.  The  white  man 
would  have  aroused  a  whirlwind  of  protest  in  Europe  had  he 
sanctioned  the  seizure  of  a  man's  wife  or  slaves  and  sold  them  in 
case  of  default.  Nor  would  a  white  man  wish  to  have  it  known  in 
Europe  that  he  approved  the  principle  of  group  responsibility 
and  favoured  the  seizure  of  the  kin  or  tribesmen  of  a  debtor. 
The  Easier  Mission  once  made  the  charge  that  the  wives  of  negro 
debtors  were  being  taken  as  security  for  debts  or  credit  with  the 
help  of  government  officials,  a  charge  warmly  denied  by  both 
traders  and  officials.  On  another  occasion  it  was  asserted  that 
some  representatives  of  Woermann  wanted  their  debtors  rendered 
solvent  by  the  sale  of  their  wives  to  rich  chieftains,  who  would 
hand  over  to  the  white  creditors  the  price  paid  for  this  form  of 
native  property.  It  was  pointed  out  that  so  much  credit  was  out- 
standing that  to  demand  payment  in  one  case  by  exerting  pressure 
on  a  debtor  would  lead  the  latter  to  do  the  same  to  his  debtors, 
who  in  turn  would  press  those  owing  them.  The  only  result  would 
be  a  serious  economic  panic  in  the  colony. 

The  harmful  effect  of  trust  on  the  Duala  people  was  pointed  out 
by  everybody.  These  people  did  nothing  but  trade.  They  had  a 
monopoly  of  trade  with  the  interior,  a  monopoly  which  the 
Germans  recognized  in  1884  to  later  regret.  So  great  were  the 
profits  from  trade  that  the  Duala  people  produced  no  food, 
importing  it  instead;  they  refused  to  work  for  planters  or  for  traders 
as  carriers,  a  serious  matter  in  the  mind  of  those  wanting  labourers. 
It  was  argued  that  the  practice  of  giving  them  credit  for  this 
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trade  meant  in  the  final  analysis  that  white  men  were  giving 
support  to  harmfiil  native  customs,  since  the  Duala  people  used 
the  profits  of  their  trade  to  purchase  wives  and  slaves.  The  situa- 
tion seemed  very  serious  to  the  Germans.  As  monopolists,  the 
Duala  traders  were  competitors  of  the  whites;  and  between  the 
two  groups  there  developed  an  animosity  so  strong  that  the  later 
addition  of  other  grievances  made  rebellion  appear  a  possibility. 

Even  in  19 14  the  problems  connected  with  trust  were  unsolved, 
for  at  that  late  date  traders  argued  that  no  trade  was  possible  in 
the  interior  without  trust.  The  practice  was  inevitable  on  a 
moving  commercial  frontier,  where  white  competition  and 
primitive  practices  of  trade  repeated  the  situation  just  described 
for  Duala.  There  were  always  traders  who  gained  advantages 
over  rivals  by  giving  credit  and  there  were  always  those  who 
demanded  that  the  practice  be  made  illegal. 

Trade  was  further  complicated  by  the  different  price  scales 
of  competing  traders.  ^  Efforts  were  made  two  or  three  times  to 
agree  on  the  prices  to  be  paid  natives  for  the  goods  they  brought 
to  the  factories.  To  judge  from  the  criticism  made  of  some  of 
these  price  agreements,  the  alleged  intention  was  to  offer  the 
native  a  very  low  price  for  what  he  sold  and  to  charge  a  very  high 
one  for  what  he  bought.  The  Easier  Mission  said  that  the  traders 
would  be  more  successful  if  they  offered  natives  fairer  prices; 
and  the  mission  proved  its  point,  at  the  same  time  that  it  drew  the 
criticism  of  the  traders,  when  its  trading  establishment  gave 
natives  such  prices.  Whenever  a  price  agreement  was  made, 
competition  usually  forced  some  firm  or  individual  to  offer 
natives  better  prices  than  those  in  the  commercial  accord;  and  the 
result  was  the  collapse  of  the  pool.  Now  and  then  a  planter  with 
a  factory  attached  to  his  plantation  had  prices  lower  than  those 
of  the  traders,  who  complained  of  the  unfair  competition.  The 
explanation  of  the  policy  was  that  plantations  felt  that  labourers 
would  be  attracted  to  work  for  them  when  their  factories  charged 
very  low  prices  for  articles  purchased  by  their  employees. 

^  One  official  said  that  prices  varied  considerably  in  the  Cameroons.  It  all  depended 
on  the  conditions  of  sale.  The  original  cost  was  increased  five  times  when  paying 
for  native  products  or  for  native  labour,  seven  times  when  selling  to  Europeans, 
and  ten  times  when  selling  to  natives  paying  cash. 
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For  many  years  before  and  a  few  years  after  the  German 
occupation  of  the  Cameroons  trade  was  confined  to  the  coast  and 
carried  on  only  with  native  monopoHsts  who  exchanged  the  goods 
received  from  the  white  man  for  the  products  of  natives  in  the 
interior.^  From  explorers  and  others  who  had  been  in  the 
interior  came  reports  that  the  Cameroons'  real  wealth  was  in 
the  hinterland.  To  get  at  it  was  the  traders' goal.  Access  into  the 
far  interior  by  way  of  the  Niger-Benue  or  the  Congo  was 
hampered  by  the  English  and  the  French  respectively,  in  contra- 
vention of  the  Act  of  the  Conference  of  Berlin  in  1885.  The  know- 
ledge that  a  rich  trade  in  the  hinterland  went  north  to  English 
advantage  or  south  to  French  advantage  was  added  reason  for 
the  eagerness  of  the  traders  to  get  into  the  interior.  Blocking 
the  way  was  the  middleman's  monopoly  belonging  to  the 
natives  near  the  coast  and  only  with  them  could  the  Germans 
trade. 

All  trade  on  the  Cameroon  River  had  been  with  the  Duala 
people,  who  produced  nothing,  but  whose  middlemen  traded 
the  goods  received  from  the  white  man  for  the  products  of  natives 
in  the  interior  and  who  made  very  great  profits  in  that  monopo- 
listic trade.  Some  asserted  that  profits  actually  reached  500  per 
cent!  The  competition  of  traders  among  themselves  made 
impossible  any  united  commercial  front  against  the  Duala 
monopolists.  By  accepting  the  document  containing  the  expressed 
wishes  of  the  Duala  people  in  1 884,  the  Germans  recognized  their 
monopoly  and  promised  to  refrain  from  all  competition  with  it. 
It  was  only  by  making  that  promise  that  the  Germans  persuaded 
the  Duala  kings  to  accept  German  instead  of  English  rule.  But 
by  it  they  bound  themselves  and  all  other  traders  to  a  policy  that 
excluded  them  from  a  very  rich  trade.  Attempts  were  made 
later  to  limit  the  scope  of  that  monopoly  by  saying  that  the  area 
of  the  Duala  rights  extended  as  far  as  the  water-falls  or  rapids 
and  that  outside  that  general  area  all  trade  was  free  to  whites  and 
natives  alike.  Along  the  entire  coast,  although  the  Germans  had 
recognized  no  such  trade  monopoly  as  they  did  at  Duala  in  1 884, 

^  Colonial  archives,  Handels-  und  Schiffahrtssachen  3c.  No.  5.  Acten  betreffend 
den  Zwischenhandel  der  Eingeborenen  im  Kamerungebiet,  one  volume. 
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other  monopolies  existed,  with  other  tribes  as  determined  as  the 
Dualas  to  fight  white  competitors. 

Getting  into  the  interior  under  these  circumstances  was 
difficult.  With  the  Congo  River  and  the  Niger-Benue  ruled  out 
as  practical  routes,  only  direct  overland  routes  could  be  thought  of. 
Soon  came  the  realization  that  only  by  fighting  natives  could 
direct  access  to  the  colony's  rich  trade  be  made  practicable. 
How  to  finance  such  an  undertaking  was  a  serious  matter.  In 
1889  the  two  German  firms  declared  themselves  willing  to  open 
up  the  interior  provided  trade  monopolies  were  given  them  for 
certain  areas.  ^  After  long  discussion  over  the  possibility  that  such 
monopolies  would  be  in  violation  of  the  1885  commercial  accord 
with  England,  which  guaranteed  freedom  of  trade  to  all  nations 
alike,  it  was  decided  that  the  solution  would  be  to  grant  monopolies 
to  all  who  requested  them,  of  whatever  nationality,  on  equal 
terms.  They  were  to  be  given  for  a  fixed  period  of  years  in 
specified  zones.  Swedes  and  Germans  applied  but  English  traders 
were  not  interested.  It  was  arranged  that  the  white  monopolists 
should  pay  5  per  cent  on  all  goods  exported  from  the  regions 
under  their  exclusive  control. 

These  monopolies  were  not  successful  experiments  in  any 
respect.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  Swedish  efforts,  the 
Government  was  quite  displeased  with  the  work  of  the  traders  in 
making  routes  into  the  interior.  In  Germany  liberals  attacked  the 
system  and  demanded  that  it  be  discontinued.  The  German 
traders,  on  the  other  hand,  complained  that  the  monopolies 
were  without  meaning.  They  wanted  it  understood  that  they  had 
the  right  to  exclude  not  only  whites  from  their  special  zones  but 
also  all  black  traders  who  ventured  into  them.  They  could  not  see 
any  justice  in  being  asked  to  assume  the  costly  task  of  opening  up 
a  given  area  merely  to  give  black  traders  an  opportunity  to  rob 
them  of  the  benefits  of  their  work.  The  Government,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  no  intention  of  excluding  the  Duala  traders  from  these 
zones.    In  an  attempt  to  persuade  them  to  surrender  their  own 

^  Colonial  archives,  Handels-  und  Schiffahrtssachen  3c.  No.  8.  Acten  betreffend 
die  Erteilung  ausschliesslicher  Berechtigungen  im  Schutzgebiet  von  Kamerun,  three 
volumes. 
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trade  monopoly  the  Government  had  assured  the  Duala  traders  of 
free  trade  in  all  parts  of  the  colony,  a  promise  it  did  not  wish  to 
violate.  When  officials  stated  that  the  monopolies  meant  the 
exclusion  of  white  traders  only,  the  answer  was  that  the  black 
traders  who  came  in  were  employed  by  rival  white  firms.  The 
monopolies  proved  a  failure  and  in  1893  the  experiment  was 
abandoned.  Only  one  remained,  that  for  a  fibre  plant  (ramie), 
which  Woermann  believed  could  be  developed  with  profit.  In 
1 900  even  this  monopoly  came  to  an  end.  ^ 

The  two  German  firms,  C.  Woermann  and  Jantzen  &  Thormah- 
len,  did  not  limit  trading  activities  to  the  regions  of  their  monopolies. 
When  Morgen  headed  an  expedition  into  the  interior  they  had 
representatives  accompanying  him,  a  bit  of  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  two  trading  houses  made  possible  only  by  an  agree- 
ment that  reveals  the  commercial  rivalry  existing  between  them. 
Later  in  1890-91  both  firms  played  prominent  parts  in  the  plan 
for  getting  money  to  open  the  Cameroons  to  trade  by  a  loan  to  the 
colony.  The  scheme  is  evidence  of  the  traders'  realization  that 
trade  with  the  interior  would  be  both  costly  and  risky;  behind  it 
was  the  conviction  that  the  Reichstag  would  not  grant  any  funds 
for  such  a  purpose.  Woermann  hoped,  however,  that  a  minimum 
of  violence  would  attend  these  efforts  to  find  a  way  for  trade  in 
the  interior.  He  made  use  of  the  Catholic  missionaries  at  Edea 
and  recommended  that  missionaries  be  used  in  Adamaua  to  make 
first  contacts  between  whites  and  natives  peaceful  ones.  There 
was,  nevertheless,  a  good  deal  of  fighting  in  the  years  1891-95. 
Most,  if  not  all  of  it,  was  due  to  natives  fighting  the  incoming 
traders  who  threatened  their  monopolies.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
the  treaties  made  with  the  defeated  natives  exacted  promises  of 
non-interference  with  the  white  man's  trade.  ^ 

In  spite  of  difficulties  of  all  kinds,  a  way  was  made  into  the 
interior  and  in  1893,  after  a  good  deal  of  debate,  it  was  more  or 
less  accepted  that  the  route  through  Jaunde  was  the  best  one. 
It  was  a  long  distance  from  the  coast  and  hostile  natives  threatened 

^  Infra,  pp.  271-72. 

^  References  to  such  treaties  are  found  in  Kolonialblatt,  1893,  pp.  80-1,  231,  293, 
352-4,  408. 
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traders  who  used  the  route.  For  protection  a  half-way  station  was 
erected  at  Lolodorf.  The  commercial  lure  of  the  interior  grew 
increasingly.  Trade  seemed  so  promising  that  promoters  got  out 
in  1893  a  prospectus  for  a  trading  company  to  exploit  the  great 
resources  of  ivory  reported  by  explorers;  and  no  doubts  were 
manifest  in  the  statement  assuring  the  public  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  ready  to  guarantee  all  necessary  protection  to  the 
trade.  ^ 

The  Germans  learned  that  there  was  a  rich  hinterland  trade 
carried  on  by  Haussas,  whose  activity  extended  northward 
toward  English-controlled  Yola  and  southward  to  Frenchmen 
on  the  Congo.  Colonialists  wondered  whether  these  Moslems 
might  not  be  persuaded  to  divert  the  current  of  that  trade  from 
its  flow  north  and  south  to  the  coast  in  the  west,  where  the  Germans 
would  benefit  by  it.  Governor  Puttkamer  was  very  happy  in 
March  1897,  when  he  could  report  that  the  first  Haussa  traders 
had  come  to  the  coast  by  way  of  Jaunde.  The  journey  was  a  long 
and  dangerous  one  for  any  trader;  and  it  inspired  the  governor 
to  ask  that  a  railroad  be  constructed  between  Kribi  and  Jaunde. 
In  1 902  a  Haussa  caravan  with  a  very  large  cargo  of  ivory  came 
from  Banjo  overland  to  Buea  on  its  way  to  Victoria,  a  distance 
that  required  forty-two  days'  travel.  Puttkamer  pointed  out  that 
the  Haussa  traders  would  be  attracted  more  and  more  to  the  coast 
if  Germans  would  give  them  good  prices. 

It  was  at  Jaunde,  however,  where  the  trade  of  the  hinterland 
was  eventually  tapped.  And  the  work  was  done  by  whites  and 
not  by  Haussas,  who  in  time  became  hated  competitors. 
Between  Jaunde  and  the  coast  trading  was  much  disturbed  by 
the  hostile  Bakoko,  who  were  finally  defeated  in  1903.  To 
encourage  trade,  demands  were  made  in  Germany  for  the 
construction  of  roads  and  for  garrisons.  Difficulty  in  getting 
public  funds  adequate  for  the  hopes  of  those  engaged  in  commerce 
led  to  the  formation  in  the  late  'nineties  of  the  two  large  trading 
concessions,  the  Gesellschaft  Sud-Kamerun  and  the  Gesellschaft 
Nordwest-Kamerun,  which  had  the  obligation  of  exploring  the 

^  The  prospectus  is  found  in  Kolonialzeitung,  1893,  p.  176.  The  company  was 
not  actually  formed  until  1894.    Ibid.,  1899,  pp.  422-3. 
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land  of  their  concessions  and  of  making  roads  in  return  for  the 
enormous  privileges  given  them  in  their  charters.  ^ 

In  this  somewhat  haphazard  fashion  the  Cameroons  was  opened 
by  traders  for  their  own  benefit.  The  problems  of  trading  that 
existed  on  the  coast  in  1884  existed  in  19 14,  but  on  a  different 
frontier,  for  behind  an  advancing  front  a  European  culture  moved 
into  the  colony,  making  whatever  adaptations  were  required  by 
conditions  in  the  tropics.  When  the  commercial  frontier  at  last 
reached  the  colony's  boundaries,  by  no  means  were  all  problems 
solved  for  the  traders.  By  that  time  their  number  had  increased 
and  competition  was  greater;  for  traders  had  to  compete  with  one 
another,  with  the  missionaries  who  engaged  in  trade,  and  with 
natives.  The  conflicts  between  these  competing  groups  in  the 
colony  were  not  reflected  in  Germany,  where  commercial  interests 
found  co-operation  both  possible  and  successful  in  the  Colonial 
Society  for  the  larger  objectives  of  exploration,  defence,  adminis- 
tration, road  construction,  and  the  like. 

Some  traders  complained  of  the  competition  offered  by  the 
commercial  activities  of  the  Easier  Mission,  which  took  up  trading 
in  1898,  partly  to  help  finance  its  missionary  work.  This  competi- 
tion was  real,  although  the  mission's  trading  stations  were  only 
three  or  four  in  number;  for  the  Easier  people  showed  that  it  was 
possible  to  succeed  in  trade  without  the  use  of  liquor,  which 
traders  said  was  essential  to  successful  commerce,  and  that  great 
trade  would  result  from  paying  natives  higher  prices  for  their 
commodities.  Traders  as  well  as  planters  found  themselves  also 
hampered  somewhat  by  a  regulation  obtained  by  the  missionaries, 
namely,  that  no  work  should  be  required  of  natives  on  Sunday. 
In  the  sessions  of  the  council  in  the  Cameroons  the  traders  often 
attacked  the  missionaries.  As  late  as  19 14  traders  tried  to  keep 
the  Easier  Mission  from  getting  government  grants  for  teaching 
German  to  the  natives  until  it  surrendered  its  trading  business 
in  the  colony. 

Competition  with  the  natives  was  always  a  serious  matter,  as 
already  pointed  out.  Relations  with  the  Haussa  traders  went 
through  an  interesting  evolution.    In  the  'nineties  it  was  the 

^  Infra,  pp.  290-96. 
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German  wish  that  the  Haussas  come  to  the  coast  with  the  goods 
procured  in  the  interior,  a  desire  quite  natural  at  a  time  when  the 
whites  were  just  getting  into  the  interior  and  when  the  lack  of 
roads  and  the  risk  of  attack  made  all  hinterland  trade  of  doubtful 
venture.  When  the  German  traders  became  active  in  the  interior, 
their  attitude  toward  the  Haussas  underwent  a  change.  These 
Moslems,  who  had  their  settlements  in  many  native  villages  of 
the  interior,  competed  with  the  Germans;  and  the  whites  sought 
to  make  trade  as  difficult  as  possible  for  them  by  minimizing  their 
many  advantages.  In  1912  whites  asked  that  the  fees  for  pedlars' 
licences  be  doubled  for  the  Haussas,  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
marks,  because  of  the  competition  they  gave  European  traders. 
The  governor  refused  to  do  that  and  pointed  to  one  of  the  great 
benefits  of  that  trade  to  the  colony;  namely,  that  the  Haussas 
brought  cattle  and  meat  from  the  northern  parts  of  the  Gameroons 
to  the  south  and  thus  reduced  the  amount  of  cannibalism  that 
prevailed.  Since  slavery  was  permitted  by  Islam,  the  Haussas 
had  much  lower  transportation  costs  than  the  Ghristians  in  a 
region  where  all  carrying  was  by  manback.  In  19 13  one  German 
trader  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Haussas  would  be  forced  to  obey 
the  terms  of  the  carriers'  decree  with  its  limitations  on  the  loads 
borne  by  each  carrier;  his  proposal  would  have  taken  another 
advantage  from  the  Moslems.  It  was  also  argued  against  the 
Haussa  traders  that  they  took  the  resources  from  the  Gameroons 
north  to  Nigeria,  where  the  English  got  the  benefit  and  not  the 
Germans.^  Traders  also  made  the  charge  that  the  Haussas  en- 
gaged in  the  slave  trade  and  that  they  sold  human  beings  to  the 
cannibals  of  southern  Gameroons. 

Traders  also  criticized  the  special  privileges  enjoyed  by  the 
French  concessions  under  the  terms  of  the  1 9 1 1  Moroccan  accord 
in  that  part  of  French  Gongo  ceded  to  Germany  and  an  organiza- 
tion was  formed  in  Germany  to  get  rid  of  those  unusual  rights. 

^  Yola  had  been  the  most  important  centre  of  trade  in  the  north.  The  Germans 
set  up  Garua  in  competition  and  it  became  increasingly  important  as  a  point  of 
export  for  the  colony's  goods.  From  a  few  thousand  marks  in  1907  that  trade 
jumped  to  over  one  million  marks  in  191 1.  The  Germans  suffered  something  of  a 
blow  in  191 1,  when  the  English  bought  out  the  one  German  trading  house  in 
Garua. 
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There  was  also  much  criticism  of  people  in  neighbouring  English, 
French,  and  Spanish  territory;  it  was  charged  that  they  smuggled 
arms  and  liquor  into  the  Gameroons  and  took  trade  from  the 
Germans,  who  could  not  trade  in  arms  and  had  to  pay  high  tariff 
rates  and  big  licence  fees  before  engaging  in  the  liquor  trade. 

Traders  seemed  always  to  have  grievances  against  the  Govern- 
ment. They  objected  to  the  recruiting  of  workers  for  the  planters 
or  for  the  railroads,  because  they  needed  natives  to  carry  cargo 
to  and  from  the  coast  as  well  as  to  gather  the  rubber,  palm  oil, 
and  other  products  in  the  regions  near  their  homes.  Traders  did 
not  hesitate  to  make  it  appear  that  a  good  deal  of  cruelty  accom- 
panied the  recruiting  of  workers  and  that  conditions  of  work  on 
the  private  plantations  or  on  the  railroads  were  so  bad  that  very 
high  death  rates  resulted.  Traders  stood  for  the  liberal  principle 
of  voluntary  labour,  of  letting  natives  remain  at  home  and  retain 
their  family  life  and  customs.  They  had  the  comforting  assurance 
that  such  humane  suggestions  would  not  rob  them  of  the  labourers 
they  needed.  There  was  great  complaint  against  the  Govern- 
ment's efforts  to  regulate  carrying  by  limiting  loads  and  by 
requiring  better  treatment  of  carriers.  When  the  Government 
found  it  advisable  to  quarantine  a  given  area  against  traders 
or  their  carriers  because  of  smallpox  or  sleeping  sickness,  traders 
often  disregarded  the  official  prohibition  and  entered  the  forbidden 
zone  in  the  hope  that  the  notices  would  keep  out  competitors. 
Even  when  the  Government  required  that  natives  be  whipped  less 
frequently,  there  were  those  who  said  that  the  ultimate  effect  of 
such  a  policy  would  be  a  relaxation  of  discipline  and  serious  harm 
to  investments  in  the  colony. 

One  is  struck  by  the  great  inconsistency  of  traders  in  their 
criticism  of  and  demands  upon  the  Government.  They  demanded 
the  right  to  sell  arms  and  gunpowder  at  the  same  time  that  they 
expected  the  Government  to  protect  them  from  native  violence; 
they  asked  the  Government  to  require  a  better  grade  of  rubber  in 
an  effort  to  improve  quality  and  get  higher  prices,  yet  they  would 
not  submit  to  Government  inspection  of  rubber;  they  demanded 
additional  personnel  or  made  other  suggestions  involving  increased 
costs  in  the  administration  of  the  colony,  but  they  objected  to  the 
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higher  tariff  rates  on  imports  and  to  the  export  tariff  on  rubber  to 
cover  these  costs;  they  objected  to  the  Government's  accepting 
ivory  from  natives  for  the  payment  of  taxes  or  fines  in  the  absence 
of  money,  but  refused  to  co-operate  in  the  introduction  of  German 
currency  into  the  Cameroons;  they  asked  for  protection  against 
rebelhous  tribes  but  objected  to  punitive  expeditions  that  resulted 
in  disturbances  and  possible  losses  to  commerce;  they  asked  for 
improved  methods  of  transportation  but  objected  to  the  Govern- 
ment's forcing  natives  to  work  in  the  construction  of  railroads; 
they  wanted  roads  but  opposed  the  policies  requiring  natives  to 
perform  such  work. 

Traders  regarded  the  problem  of  transportation  as  the  most 
serious  of  all  unsolved  problems  of  the  colony.  Hardly  an 
economic  undertaking  that  did  not  see  unusual  profits  for  itself 
and  its  stockholders  'if  or  'when'  improvements  were  made  in 
transportation.  Although  the  colony  in  one  generation  was  to 
see  the  complete  evolution  of  transportation  from  manback  to 
aeroplane,  for  most  parts  of  the  colony  goods  were  always  carried 
by  human  beings.  The  extent  of  the  problem  may  be  gauged 
by  the  fact  that  on  the  southern  route  between  Kribi  and  Jaunde 
about  85,000  carriers  (men,  women,  and  children)  were  employed 
at  one  time.  This  figure  omits  the  slaves  who  carried  for  Haussas 
and  others,  the  women  who  carried  for  their  husbands,  the 
natives  who  gathered  products  in  the  forests  and  brought  them  to 
those  centres  where  they  were  prepared  for  sale  to  the  white  man. 
Under  the  law  no  carrier  was  allowed  to  have  a  load  exceeding 
thirty  kilograms,  which  meant  that  a  few  car-loads  could  transport 
the  burdens  of  several  caravans.  As  trade  moved  farther  into  the 
interior,  the  costs  of  transportation  for  the  whites  increased.  It  is 
no  cause  of  wonder  that  European  traders  felt  the  Haussas  had  an 
advantage  in  their  Mohammedan  religion,  which  permitted 
slavery  and,  consequently,  lowered  the  costs  of  transportation 
for  their  hinterland  competitors.  The  care  of  thousands  of  carriers 
became  a  very  serious  problem;  there  were  times  when  carriers 
had  so  little  food  that  they  raided  villages  and  fighting  resulted. 
In  those  areas  that  supplied  the  largest  quantities  of  rubber, 
there  were  small  populations  and  few  available  labourers.    The 
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use  in  those  regions  of  horses,  oxen,  and  donkeys  was  rendered 
impossible  by  the  tsetse  fly.  The  successful  use  of  elephants  in 
India  as  beasts  of  burden  and  Barnum's  circus  achievements 
with  the  African  elephant  Jumbo  led  to  attempts  to  make 
elephants  carry  loads;  but  it  was  only  to  discover  that  the  docility 
necessary  for  success  was  inseparable  from  death.  The  Kolonial- 
gesellschaft  through  its  Economic  Committee  devoted  much  time 
to  a  study  of  the  problem  and  on  several  occasions  offered,  but 
in  vain,  prizes  for  the  invention  of  a  special  tropical  automobile. 
Roads  were  an  administrative,  commercial,  and  military 
necessity  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  occupation.  To  get 
roads  constructed  and  maintained,  it  was  very  often  the  practice 
to  make  such  responsibilities  the  obligations  of  the  defeated  in 
the  treaty  ending  a  rebellion.  By  the  terms  of  the  concessions 
to  the  Gesellschaft  Stid-Kamerun  and  to  the  Gesellschaft  Nord- 
west-Kamerun  the  construction  of  roads  was  a  condition  of  the 
grants.  The  failure  of  both  companies  to  construct  roads  con- 
stituted part  of  the  Government's  case  when  steps  were  taken  to 
cancel  their  special  rights.  In  and  around  Victoria  the  planta- 
tions had  their  own  private  roads;  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
formation  of  an  association  of  planters  was  the  desire  to  make  the 
private  roads  of  each  plantation  available  to  others.  ^  The  upkeep 
of  roads  in  the  colony  was  a  difficult  task  because  of  the  tropical 
storms  that  quickly  gullied  the  crude  roads  or  felled  gigantic  trees 
across  them.  The  responsibility  for  keeping  roads  clear  of 
obstructions  was  imposed  on  the  nearest  village.  Natives  disliked 
such  work  and  evaded  it,  frequently  by  leaving  their  flimsy 
village  homes  and  moving  as  a  tribe  into  the  bush  away  from  the 
road  and  the  labour  associated  with  it.  Later,  when  there  was  a 
possibility  that  money  could  be  made  from  the  sale  of  food  to  the 
white  man  or  to  the  carriers  on  the  roads,  villages  moved  back  to 
the  highway.  It  was  not  until  after  1900  that  roads  of  a  permanent 
character  were  constructed.  Such  roads  were  constructed  near 
the  coast  at  first  and  in  the  interior  later.  As  soon  as  roads  were 
completed,  the  Government  prepared  new  schedules  with  reduc- 
tions in  the  amount  of  time  required  by  carriers  in  getting  from 

^  Der  Tropenpflanzer,  1909,  pp.  379-80. 
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one  place  to  another.  Interest  in  permanent  roads  came  when 
the  possibiHties  of  the  automobile  appeared  promising.  Difficult 
terrain  made  necessary  the  construction  of  an  unusually  large 
number  of  bridges  for  the  new  roads.  In  1904,  when  roads  and 
bridges  were  few,  some  firms  expressed  a  willingness  to  construct 
a  bridge  at  an  important  point  in  southern  Cameroons  provided 
permission  would  be  granted  for  the  collection  of  tolls  and  pro- 
vided the  Government  itself  would  undertake  the  construction 
of  the  roads. 

To  make  cheap  transportation  possible  much  attention  was 
devoted  to  the  streams  of  the  colony,  some  of  which,  it  was 
thought,  could  be  used  for  navigation  after  they  had  been  cleared 
of  dead  trees,  sand  bars,  and  other  hindrances  to  navigation. 
Technical  commissions  made  a  study  of  all  transportation, 
including  that  by  water.  It  was  found  that  the  Njong  River  in  the 
interior  of  southern  Cameroons  was  navigable  to  a  point  where 
an  overland  portage  of  only  75  kilometres  led  to  the  upper  Dschah 
River,  a  branch  of  the  Congo  said  to  be  navigable  for  about  150 
kilometres.  By  the  use  of  this  suggested  route  people  hoped  for  a 
road-and-river  connexion  from  Kribi  on  the  coast  to  the  eastern 
frontier.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  cession  of  territory 
made  to  the  Cameroons  by  France  in  191 1  was  the  fact  that  the 
colony  was  thereby  given  direct  navigable  access  to  the  Congo 
River,  a  consideration  that  made  the  Colonial  Society  abandon  its 
opposition  to  the  treaty.  The  ceded  area  itself  was  poorly 
provided  with  roads,  and  their  construction  became  one  of  the 
first  tasks  of  the  German  colonial  administration.  Transportation 
on  the  Congo  was  always  expensive,  almost  prohibitively  so.  For 
the  transportation  of  heavy  freight  into  the  hinterland  the  Niger- 
Benue  system  offered  the  best  of  possible  routes,  and  in  19 14  there 
were  reports  that  the  Woermann  Line  and  other  steamship  lines 
were  engaged  in  the  organization  of  a  company  giving  regular 
service  to  Garua.  ^ 

Railroads  were  first  suggested  in  the  middle  'nineties,  just  when 
overland  trade  with  the  interior  was  being  first  developed. 
Both  Governor  Puttkamer  and  Adolf  Woermann  began  then  to 

^  Kolonialzeitung,  1914,  p.  252. 
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stress  the  Gameroons'  need  of  railroads.  At  the  same  time  the  con- 
viction developed  that  the  streams  in  the  interior  did  not  offer  any 
solution  to  the  problem  of  transportation.  In  Germany  the 
Kolonialgesellschaft  and  its  Economic  Gommittee  took  active  part 
in  winning  public  opinion  and  the  Reichstag  to  a  support  of 
railroads  in  the  colonies.  Added  incentive  came  with  the  comple- 
tion of  the  railroad  between  Leopoldville  and  Matadi  in  the 
Belgian  Gongo  in  1898,  because  interested  Germans  began 
talking  about  making  a  special  arrangement  with  this  railway 
for  the  transport  of  goods  to  south-eastern  Gameroons.^  The 
demand  for  a  railroad  became  fairly  general,  although  a  few 
people  had  great  misgivings  about  the  more  extensive  use  of 
liquor  in  the  interior  when  railroads  would  make  its  transporta- 
tion less  costly. 

In  1 90 1 -2  financiers  and  others  interested  in  the  construction  of 
a  railroad  in  the  Gameroons  got  their  preliminary  concession  from 
the  Government,  having  the  promise  of  a  permanent  one  after 
a  route  with  all  necessary  details  had  been  given  official 
approval.  2  Their  plan  called  for  the  construction  of  a  line 
from  Victoria  into  the  hinterland  of  Mt.  Gameroon.  It  was 
abandoned  in  1901  because  of  a  wish  not  to  compete  with  the 
narrow-gauge  railroad  being  built  by  the  large  Victoria  Plantation 
Gompany.  In  1 904  the  actual  survey  of  a  second  route  was  begun 
in  the  colony.  It  was  to  be  constructed  from  Bonaberi,  the  native 
village  across  the  Gameroon  River  from  Duala,  and  was  to  run 
north-east  into  the  Manenguba  hills.  The  actual  survey  discovered 
that  the  railroad  would  cost  a  good  deal  because  swamps,  ravines, 
and  hills  necessitated  numerous  bridges  and  devious  routings. 
The  backers  of  the  project  were  unwilling  to  run  the  risk  that  so 
expensive  a  railway  should  fail  and  they  therefore  asked  the 
Government  to  guarantee  the  investment  of  the  Kamerun 
Eisenbahngesellschaft  against  loss.    A  bill  for  that  purpose  was 

^  Such  talk  led  the  Gesellschaft  Siid-Kamerun  to  propose  that  it  be  given  a 
monopoly  of  transportation  from  Stanley  Pool  to  Ngoko.  For  the  story  of  this 
agreement  with  the  German  Government  see  colonial  archives,  Gesellschaften 
und  Vereine  loc  No.  4b.  Acten  betreffend  den  Transportvertrag  mit  der  Gesell- 
schaft Siid-Kamerun,  two  volumes. 

*  The  railroads  of  the  Gameroons  are  described  by  F.  Baltzer,  Die  Kolonialbahnen 
(Berlin  und  Leipzig,  1916),  pp.  67-78. 
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presented  in  the  spring  of  1905  to  the  Reichstag,  where  it  ran 
into  sharp  criticism.  The  opposition  said  that  the  bill  was  intro- 
duced late  in  the  session  to  prevent  a  careful  study  of  its  merits. 
It  was  sent  to  die  in  committee  as  far  as  that  session  was  concerned.  ^ 
Attack  was  directed  by  critics  against  the  bankers  and  others 
financing  the  railway  company  for  their  questionable  practices 
in  the  project.  On  May  4th,  1906,  however,  the  bill  guaranteeing 
the  investment  against  loss  was  passed.  ^ 

The  Cameroons'  first  railroad,  which  was  the  only  privately 
owned  railway  in  all  the  German  colonies,  was  to  go  from  Bonaberi 
to  Nkongsamba,  a  distance  of  160  kilometres.  It  was  to  be  ready  in 
four  years,  although  the  chancellor  was  empowered  to  grant  an 
extension  of  time  if  need  arose.  The  railway  company  received 
large  blocks  of  land  for  itself  along  the  right  of  way  as  well  as 
certain  mineral  rights.  The  material  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  railroad  was  allowed  to  enter  the  colony  duty-free  and  for  the 
ninety  years  of  the  concession  the  property  of  the  railway  was  to  be 
free  of  taxes.  In  1907  the  railway  company  that  had  acquired  the 
concession  made,  with  the  approval  of  the  Kolonialamt,  a 
contract^  with  the  Deutsche  Kolonial  Eisenbahnbau-  und  Betriebs- 
gesellschaft  for  the  actual  construction  of  the  line.  Actual 
operation  of  the  railway,  which  was  called  the  Nordbahn,  began 
May  25th,  191 1,  and  was  so  successful  that  dividends  were  paid 
in  the  years  1912  and  1913- 

As  a  banker  and  as  minister  of  colonies,  Dernburg  believed 
that  only  the  construction  of  railroads  could  make  the  colonies 
pay.  The  result  of  his  interest  in  railways  was  an  agreement 
early  in  1909  between  the  Kolonialamt  and  the  Kolonial  Eisen- 
bahnbau- und  Betriebsgesellschaft  for  the  construction  of  a 
second  line,  called  the  Mittellandbahn,  running  from  Duala  to 
Widimenge  on  the  Njong  River,  whence  transportation  farther 
inland  was  to  be  by  water.  It  was  to  be  owned  by  the  Government 

^  Kolonialzeitung,  1905,  pp.  183,  203.  The  bill  for  the  investment's  guarantee 
and  the  report  of  the  Reichstag  commission  are  found  in  docs.  776,  833,  Anlagen  zu 
den  Reichstagsverhandlungen,  1 903  -  5 .  For  debates  on  the  issue  see  Reichstagsverhand- 
lungen.  May  nth,  1905,  pp.  5938-51,  and  May  2Sth,  1905,  pp.  6154-69. 

^  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  X,  doc.  71. 

3  Ibid.,  XI,  doc.  73. 
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and  an  effort  was  to  be  made  to  keep  costs  within  a  total  estimate 
of  44,000,000  marks.  In  a  supplementary  budget  in  1908  the 
Reichstag  made  a  four-million-mark  loan  to  the  colony  for  first 
construction  on  the  railroad,  of  which  the  military  as  well  as  the 
commercial  advantages  were  stressed.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
railway  would  penetrate  a  region  rich  in  palm  oil  and  rubber. 
Other  loans  were  made  in  subsequent  budgets  for  work  on  the 
railroad.  Original  plans  called  for  a  line  360  kilometres  long;  by 
December  1913  only  150  kilometres  had  been  finished.  For  that 
length,  however,  operation  had  commenced  and  the  budgets  of 
191 3  and  1 9 14  counted  on  railroad  income  of  3000  marks  and 
10,000  marks  respectively. 

Relations  with  natives  were  effected  in  a  number  of  ways  by 
the  construction  of  railways  in  the  colony.  At  Bonaberi,  the 
terminus  of  the  Nordbahn,  land  belonging  to  whites  and  natives 
had  to  be  expropriated,  but  it  was  effected  with  little  difficulty.  ^ 
Although  the  expropriation  of  land  in  Duala  in  1 9 1 1  was  not 
directly  the  result  of  the  building  of  a  railway  station  there,  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  such  construction  had  an  indirect  influence 
on  that  policy,  which  resulted  in  native  protests  that  came 
dangerously  near  rebellion.  The  most  serious  problem  was  the 
need  of  workers  in  the  construction  of  the  railroad. '^  In  this 
matter  the  Government  found  itself  in  competition  with  others 
in  the  colony  who  wanted  workers  for  their  needs.  Planters  and 
traders  caused  the  Government  a  good  deal  of  embarrassment 
by  attacking  its  labour  policies  and  by  exaggerating  reports  of  the 
conditions  under  which  those  natives  worked.  It  was  true  that  in 
certain  swampy  places  railroad  construction  was  accompanied 
by  a  high  death  rate  among  the  natives.  Officials  knew  of  these 
conditions  and  laboured  with  such  success  to  improve  them  that 
the  death  rate  was  eventually  reduced  below  one  per  cent. 
In  191 2  planters  and  traders  went  so  far  as  to  say  in  a  session  of 
the  council  that  no  approval  of  a  grant  for  the  railway  would  be 

^  Colonial  archives,  Verwaltungssachen  37c.  Acten  betreffend  die  Enteignung 
in  Bonaberi,  one  volume. 

^  For  the  problem  of  getting  workers  for  railroad  construction,  colonial  archives, 
Arbeitersachen  ic.  Acta  betreffend  die  Arbeiterfrage  in  den  westafrikanischen 
deutschen  Schutzgebieten,  volume  X. 
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given  until  the  Government  supplied  both  traders  and  planters 
with  workers. 

The  Cameroon  colonialists  were  not  satisfied  with  the  two  rail- 
ways that  the  colony  had.^  It  was  often  pointed  out  that  the 
Cameroons  had  the  smallest  railroad  mileage  of  all  German 
colonies  in  Africa.  Some  critics  asserted  that  the  railways  did  not 
follow  the  most  profitable  routes  into  the  interior  of  the  colony. 
Demands  were  made  continually  for  extensions  of  the  lines  toward 
the  Tschad  or  to  the  eastern  frontier.  In  19 14  studies  were  being 
made  for  a  possible  extension  of  the  Mittellandbahn  into  Adamaua 
toward  the  Tschad,  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  colony,  and 
into  the  land  recently  ceded  by  France,  although  fear  was  again 
expressed  that  the  extension  of  the  line  would  mean  only  a  wider 
colonial  market  for  European  liquor.  With  the  railroads  making 
easy  transportation  into  the  high  plateau  of  the  interior,  there  was 
talk  of  moving  the  colony's  capital  from  Buea,  not  to  Duala  as  many 
desired,  but  to  some  healthier  and  more  central  location  in  the 
interior  easily  reached  by  rail. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  in  Kribi  had  the  greatest  complaint 
to  make  regarding  the  two  railroads.  Kribi  was  a  great  trade 
centre,  the  busy  terminus  for  trading  caravans  moving  to  and  from 
the  interior.  Commercial  interests  here  felt  that  a  railway,  a 
Siidbahn,  should  be  constructed  from  that  port  into  the  interior. 
The  favour  shown  Duala  by  making  that  rival  trading  centre  the 
terminus  for  both  of  the  colony's  lines  seemed  unfair  discrimin- 
ation against  Kribi.  ^  As  early  as  1 907,  when  the  colony's  second  rail- 
road was  under  consideration,  traders  in  Kribi  asked  that  the 
proposed  line  begin  at  Kribi;  and  great  was  the  disappointment 
when  Dernburg  decided  in  favour  of  Duala  instead,  because  of 
its  excellent  harbour,  wharves,  and  special  advantages  for  trans- 
porting soldiers  into  the  interior  in  case  of  need.  Kribi's  criticism 
of  the  Government  increased;  charges  were  made  of  official 
discrimination  against  southern  Cameroons.  And  it  was  from 
Kribi  that  demands  were  heard  for  greater  colonial  independence 

^  There  were  three  railways  if  one  includes  the  74-kilometre  narrow-gauge 
railway  belonging  to  the  Victoria  Plantation  and  used  in  that  region  for  rather 
general  transportation. 

*  Bonaberi,  the  terminus  of  the  Nordbahn,  lay  across  the  river  from  Duala. 
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of  the  home  Government  and  for  a  greater  decentralization  of 
administration  within  the  colony.  Efforts  were  made  again  in 
19 1 3,  on  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Solf's  visit  to  Kribi,  to  win  his  approval 
for  a  railroad  there,  but  without  any  success. 

Failing  to  get  rail  transportation,  the  people  in  Kribi  asked 
that  the  Government  construct  the  best  possible  roads  while  they 
turned  their  attention  to  the  automobile.  In  1905  the  first  auto- 
mobile was  used  in  the  Cameroons,  but  it  was  not  until  1 9 1 3  that 
the  first  automobile  travelled  from  Kribi  to  Jaunde,  the  bridgeless 
distance  of  280  kilometres  being  covered  in  eleven  hours.  Atten- 
tion was  turned  more  and  more  to  the  need  of  roads  and  bridges 
to  make  transportation  by  automobile  practicable.  In  June 
191 3  the  representative  of  Kribi's  chamber  of  commerce  in 
the  council  complained  that  there  were  only  500  kilometres  of 
roads  for  automobiles  in  the  colony  and  that  there  were  no 
adequate  bridges.  In  anticipation  of  success  in  getting  roads  and 
bridges  enterprising  traders  in  Kribi  formed  in  191 3  an  Auto- 
mobile Transportation  Company  with  a  capital  of  100,000  marks 
to  do  the  carrying  that  natives  were  then  doing  for  the  traders. 
Had  not  the  war  come,  it  is  likely  that  the  labour  problem  in  the 
colony  could  have  been  solved  by  the  use  of  the  automobile, 
which  would  release  thousands  of  carriers  for  employment  else- 
where in  the  colony. 

The  goods  finding  a  market  in  the  Cameroons  were  of  a  great 
variety.  The  student  who  asks  himself  whether  colonies  pay  or  not 
needs  to  remember  that  in  any  colony  white  men  constitute  a 
larger  market  than  the  natives.  Steel,  iron,  machinery,  building 
material,  industrial  alcohol,  petroleum,  and  many  other  com- 
modities on  the  list  of  imports  were  used  by  whites  who  had 
plantations  or  were  engaged  in  the  construction  of  houses,  public 
buildings,  railroads,  telephone  and  telegraph  lines.  Plantations 
imported  large  quantities  of  food  and  medical  supplies  for  their 
workers.  In  what  measure  other  imported  articles  were  destined 
for  use  by  white  men  rather  than  by  black  is  an  unanswerable 
question. 

Goods  imported  for  native  consumption  were  of  an  unusual 
character  and  make  one  question  the  value  of  the  native  market 
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alone  for  the  consumption  of  goods  of  European  manufacture. 
For  many  years  cloth  of  many  kinds  was  the  leading  article  on  the 

/  list  of  imported  goods.  This  fact  is  not  to  be  interpreted  to  mean 
that  missionaries  had  been  unusually  successful  in  converting 
natives  from  a  life  of  sinful  nakedness  to  a  gospel  of  redemption  by 
clothing.  Although  some  preaching  of  that  sort  occurred  forty 
and  fifty  years  ago  in  Africa  (and  also  in  Europe  and  America 
for  that  matter),  the  fact  remained  that  native  vanity  required 
more  clothing  than  could  any  conviction  that  nakedness  was  a  sin. 
Most  natives  held  the  crude  superstition  that  some  of  the  white 

j    man'spower  derived  from  the  wearing^fclothing  and  this  belief 


account?  m  part  for  tEe~greafliative  demand  for  cloth.  ^  Liquor 
played  a  very  large  part  in  the  colonial  trade,  althougnitl^ 
difficult  to  learn  how  much  of  the  liquor  imported  was  consumed 
by  whites  and  how  much  by  the  blacks.  For  European  liquor 
natives  early  developed  a  great  desire,  strong  enough  to  make  them 
willing  to  work  for  the  white  man  that  they  might  get  more. 
Arms  and  gunpowder  were  also  very  important  in  the  colonial 
trade,  being  articles  of  particular  usefulness  to  warring  natives.  ^ 
When  the  regulation  of  liquor  resulted  in  a  prohibition  of  its  sale, 
perfumes  and  other  scarcely  potable  liquids  of  high  alcoholic 
content  were  consumed  instead.  The  long  fight  over  the  regulation 
of  arms  resulted  for  one  period  in  a  compromise  that  permitted 
the  sale  of  flintlocks;  it  was  too  risky  to  sell  natives  the  modern 
rifle,  for  with  it  a  successful  challenge  to  the  white  man's  power 
might  have  resulted.  Another  imported  article  that  required 
regulation  was  the  red  fez.  The  difficulty  was  the  fact  that  natives 
purchased  fezzes  and  used  them  as  symbols  of  governmental 

^  In  this  connexion  the  author  was  impressed  by  the  frequency  of  one  answer 
given  to  a  question  he  often  asked  native  schoolboys:  'What  do  you  wish  to  become 
when  you  grow  up?'  The  answer  was:  'We  wish  to  be  men  of  power,  Hke  the  white 
man.'  In  earlier  days  it  was  thought  that  the  white  man's  dress  had  some  connexion 
with  that  power.  There  were  natives  who  sought  to  hide  loathsome  skin  diseases 
by  wearing  clothing.  There  is  in  America  and  in  Europe  a  popular  belief  that 
manufacturers  of  textiles  supported  the  Christian  missionary  movement  because 
missionaries,  by  preaching  a  gospel  of  clothing,  created  in  the  native  a  great 
demand  for  cloth.  The  manufacturers  who  did  that  were  less  than  wise.  They 
should  have  supported  Islam,  for  Moslems  wear  clothing  in  greater  quantities 
than  Christians. 

^  Arms  and  liquor  are  treated  in  greater  detail  infra,  pp.  310-15  and  pp.  382-89 
respectively. 
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authority  when  they  tried  to  exploit  their  ignorant  fellows. 
The  Government  wanted  to  prohibit  their  sale  but  had  to 
compromise  with  objecting  traders  by  allowing  the  sale  of  the 
large  stocks  already  imported. 

The  peculiar  character  of  the  native  market  ^  in  the  Cameroons 
is  best  exemplified  by  the  following  list  of  imports :  cheap  watches 
(more  desirable  for  ticking  than  for  time-keeping) ,  fish  hooks  (long 
used  as  a  form  of  currency),  pipes  (it  was  said  that  natives  would 
smoke  weeds  and  even  charcoal),  umbrellas,  copper  wire  for 
ornament,  dishes,  bowls,  felt  and  straw  hats,  red  caps,  tobacco, 
snuff  (always  welcome  as  a  form  of  'dash'  in  trade),  beads, 
bracelets,  uniforms  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  lamps,  harmonicas, 
accordions,  gramophones,  etc.  etc.  European  foods  were  also  in 
great  demand:  stock  fish,  canned  fish,  salt,  and  rice.  One  of  the 
most  curious  of  imported  articles  was  the  costly  coffin  of  King 
Bell  of  Duala  with  its  pane  of  glass  in  the  cover  to  permit  a  view 
of  the  dead  man's  face.  It  was  accidentally  destroyed  in  the 
Dahomey  affair  in  1893  and  the  German  Government  had  to 
replace  it.  The  distribution  of  these  goods  in  the  'bush'  was 
effected  by  native  pedlars  working  independently  or  as  agents  of 
white  traders.  White  pedlars  working  after  the  manner  of  'Trader 
Horn'  were  exceedingly  rare.  Christian  missionaries,  with  their 
homes  open  to  natives  to  show  them  what  a  Christian  home  was  \ 
like,  did  much  to  advertise  goods  of  European  manufacture.  I 
German  catalogues  made  it  possible  for  natives  to  purchase 
articles  by  mail  from  Europe,  to  be  delivered  c.o.d.^ 

TARIFFS 

The  most  productive  source  of  colonial  income  came  from  the 
levies  on  trade,  chiefly  from  the  tariffs  imposed  on  imported  goods.   \ 
Tariff  schedules  were  issued  by  the  governor,  after  consultation 
with  interested  people  in  the  colony  and  with  the  home  adminis- 
tration.   The  collection  of  tariffs  came  within  the  jurisdiction  of 

^  Colonial  archives,  Handel  7c.  Akten  betreffend  die  Versorgung  des  Schutz- 
gebietes  von  Kamerun  mit  deutschen  Waren,  one  volume. 

*  Statistics  on  the  value  of  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the  Cameroons  are  given 
infra,  p.  283. 
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the  governor,  who  had  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  customs 
stations  at  convenient  points  and  who  assigned  agents  to 
administer  such  posts.  There  were  times  in  the  early  days  when 
officials  of  the  regular  administration  could  not  be  spared  for 
such  work  and  the  governor  was  forced  to  invest  traders  with  the 
powers  of  customs  officials.  Even  before  so  crude  an  arrangement 
was  introduced,  the  Government  tried  to  operate  an  unworkable 
system  that  required  importers  of  goods  to  make  out  reports  under 
oath  about  the  goods  imported  so  that  tariffs  could  be  imposed.  ^ 

The  first  tariff  in  the  Cameroons  was  on  exports  and  went  into 
effect  in  July  1885.  It  had  been  suggested  by  Woermann  of 
Hamburg,  who  had  worked  out  the  details  of  a  colonial  govern- 
ment for  Bismarck  in  the  fall  of  1884.  As  negotiator  with  France 
over  boundaries  and  as  adviser  to  the  Government  in  boundary 
negotiations  with  England,  this  trader  had  sought  as  favourable 
tariffs  as  possible  with  the  two  countries  that  were  to  be  neighbours 
of  the  Cameroons.  The  export  tariff  gave  way  to  an  import  tariff  in 
April,  1888,  when  specific  duties  were  placed  on  liquor,  guns, 
gunpowder,  tobacco,  salt,  and  rice.  Rates  were  doubled  in  1891, 
when  increased  revenue  became  necessary  to  defray  part  of  the 
costs  of  making  a  way  into  the  interior.  In  1899  to  these  specific 
duties  was  added  an  ad  valorem  rate  on  other  goods  of  5  per  cent, 
which  was  increased  to  10  per  cent  in  1904.  In  those  two  years 
there  were  also  increases  in  the  specific  duties  on  imports.  Other 
tariff  increases  came  in  1907,  191 1,  and  191 3. 

In  the  Conventional  Basin  of  the  Congo  as  defined  by  the 
Congo  Act  of  the  powers  at  Berlin  in  1885  there  were  to  be  no 
import  duties,  only  an  export  tariff  being  permitted.''  This 
restriction  was  removed  by  the  Brussels  Conference  on  Slavery  in 
1890,  when  import  tariffs  were  allowed.  Although  a  large  part 
of  the  south-eastern  Cameroons  lay  within  the  Conventional  Zone 
of  the  Congo,  Germany  gave  the  area  no  consideration  until  1897, 
when  explorers  learned  that  nationals  of  other  countries  traded 
there  and  shipped  large  quantities  of  rubber  and  ivory  from  the 
German  colony  by  way  of  the  Congo.    In  1899  ^^^  Cameroons 

^  Governor's  decree,  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  I,  doc.  61,  art.  3 
^  Congo  Act,  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung y  I,  doc.  28,  art.  4. 
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imposed  the  first  tariffs  there,  both  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties, 
which  were  increased  later  several  times. 

It  is  incorrect  to  say  that  the  export  tariff  disappeared  in  1 888, 
when  import  tariffs  were  first  imposed,  for  the  export  tariff  was  re- 
vived in  several  forms.  One  of  the  conditions  under  which  regional 
trade  monopolies  were  given  to  white  traders  in  the  Cameroons 
in  1889  to  encourage  private  capital  in  developing  the  interior  of 
the  colony,  was  the  payment  of  an  export  tariff,  agreed  to  only 
after  much  bargaining.  But  very  little  revenue  came  from  this 
source.  In  the  period  of  three  years  during  which  three  firms 
had  such  monopolies,  only  33,500  marks  were  paid  in  revenue  to 
the  Government,  In  1906  a  specific  export  tax  was  placed  on 
rubber  and  in  1907  one  was  placed  on  ivory.  In  the  latter  year  a 
decree  of  the  governor  placed  an  export  tax  of  i  o  per  cent  on  the 
ivory  and  rubber  shipped  from  the  Conventional  Zone  of  the  Congo 
and  a  5  per  cent  rate  on  a  number  of  other  commodities.  The 
purpose  of  the  ivory  tax  was  the  protection  of  the  elephants,  which 
were  being  ruthlessly  destroyed  for  ivory;  that  on  rubber  was  to 
produce  income  for  the  Government,  which  justified  its  policy  by 
arguing  that  the  raw  rubber  gathered  in  the  colony  came  from 
land  belonging  to  the  Government,  which  should  get  something 
from  it.  Despite  the  rubber  crisis  that  had  become  so  serious  by 
19 1 3,  the  export  tax  on  rubber  in  that  year  yielded  an  income  for 
the  Government  of  more  than  1,000,000  marks. 

Tariffs  on  imports  were  largely  for  purposes  of  revenue.  On 
some  commodities  other  principles  came  into  play.  The  high 
tariffs  levied  on  liquor,  arms,  and  gunpowder  were  to  restrict  a 
trade  that  had  proved  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  colony. 
In  191 1  a  decree  prohibited  the  importation  of  cowrie  shells  to 
get  rid  of  this  widespread  substitute  for  currency  and  to  force 
natives  to  use  German  money  instead.  Whatever  the  purpose  of 
any  tariff,  import  or  export,  traders  and  planters  always  had 
objections.  They  pointed  to  the  harm  of  such  tariffs,  making 
protests  and  exerting  pressure  wherever  it  was  felt  that  such 
measures  would  effect  desirable  changes. 

Exemptions  from  tariff  payments  were  permitted.  Missionaries 
had  the  privilege  of  taking  in  a  large  amount  of  goods  without 
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paying  duties.  Materials  used  in  the  construction  of  railroads 
and  railway  buildings  were  admitted  free.  At  various  times 
specific  exemptions  were  allowed :  machines  needed  on  plantations 
and  in  the  construction  of  buildings,  bridges,  and  roads;  scientific 
and  medical  supplies;  coal,  building  materials,  feed  for  cattle, 
industrial  alcohol,  ice,  mineral  water,  coffins,  printed  books,  and 
cloth  that  was  not  to  be  sold.  The  export  tax  on  rubber  under  an 
order  in  1907  did  not  apply  to  plantation  rubber,  which  was  an 
amount  so  small  as  to  be  negligible. 

Estimated  tariff  income  in  the  budgets  moved  from  460,000 
marks  in  1898  to  2,315,000  marks  in  1905,  and  5,881,000  marks 
in  1914.  Budget  estimates  for  those  respective  years  were,  1,394,100 
marks,  5,108,449  marks  and  32,490,409  marks  (including  a  loan 
of  15,230,000  marks). 

PLANTATIONS 

At  the  time  of  the  Cameroons'  occupation  in  1884  there  was  little 

thought  of  exploiting  the  region  by  plantations.   The  possibilities 

I  of  such  exploitation  were  mentioned,  but  apparently  as  a  kind  of 

y  afterthought,  for  greatest  attention  at  that  time  was  centred  in 

'  trade  and  in  the  Cameroons  as  a  market  for  German  goods.  In  the 

ten  years  following  the  occupation  a  number  of  factors  turned  the 

attention  of  people  to  plantations.   The  most  natural  one  was  the 

hope  that  the  colony  could  be  made  to  produce  commodities  like 

cacao,  tobacco,  cotton,   and  the  like,  which  Germany  had  to 

import  from  other  countries,  where  their  exploitation  was  known 

to  be  profitable.   Strong  also  was  the  feeling  that  the  commodities 

obtained  from  natives  by  barter  could  be  improved  by  plantations, 

\  where  conditions  of  production  and  processing  would  be  subject  at 

I  all  points  to  white  control  and  supervision.    Rubber,  palm  oil, 

and  palm  kernels  were  gathered  by  natives  in  regions  where  such 

trees  grew  wild;  their  preparation  for  the  trade  was  according  to 

the  crude  methods  of  the  natives,  who  cared  little  about  wastage 

and  poor  quality.    Perhaps  of  greatest  significance  was  the  fact 

that  traders  were  having  increasing  difficulty  in  getting  goods 

from  natives  in  the  interior,  where  fighting  and  transportation 
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costs  were  serious  hazards  for  all  commercial  enterprise.  Such  was 
certainly  the  situation  in  1894,  when  Governor  Zimmerer 
reported  that  plantations  were  showing  greater  progress  than 
trade  because  of  the  lack  of  roads  and  other  hindrances  to  com- 
munication with  the  interior. 

The  first  plantation  in  the  Gameroons  was  a  venture  in  partner- 
ship of  the  two  rival  trading  firms,  the  Woermann  firm  and  that  of 
Jantzen  &  Thormahlen.  In  the  years  between  1 890  and  1 900  the 
number  of  planters  grew  rapidly.  Statistics  show,  however,  that 
traders  were  always  more  numerous  than  planters  in  the  colony 
and  that  in  some  years  white  planters  decreased  in  number.  Such 
decreases  happened  when,  according  to  official  report,  plantations 
were  seeking  to  employ  trained  black  workers  because  they  were 
less  expensive  than  whites.  ^ 

On  January  i  st,  1 9 1 3, 1 95  whites  were  listed  as  engaged  in  planting 
in  the  Gameroons.  At  that  time  the  total  number  of  plantations 
was  fifty-eight  and  the  number  of  native  workers  on  plantations 
was  17,827."  The  plantations  were  in  and  near  Victoria,  on  Mt. 
Gameroon's  fertile  lower  slopes,  almost  all  of  which  had  come  into 
planters'  possession  by  19 14  with  the  exception  of  a  few  native 
reservations.  The  total  area  owned  by  plantations  was  about 
100,000  hectares,  of  which  less  than  one-third  was  under  actual 
cultivation  at  the  time. 

Plantations  had  to  solve  many  problems  of  a  complex  nature. 
Getting  a  clear  title  to  the  land  from  the  natives  in  early  days  was 
a  relatively  simple  matter  for  the  white  man,  for  natives  sold  their 
land  for  little  or  nothing.  It  was  difficult,  however,  to  give  natives 
an  understanding  of  the  significance  to  a  European  of  the  owner- 
ship of  land.'  It  was  only  when  the  native  sought  firewood  in  the 
land  he  had  sold,  or  tried  to  till  it,  or  found  his  goats  and  other 
animals  impounded  as  estrays  that  he  learned  that  the  white  man 
had  different  notions  from  his  about  ownership. 

Most  serious  for  planters  was  the  groble33[L.Qnabour.  Except  for 
a  negligible  few  in  the  interior,  lllplantations  were  located  in 

^  Denkschrift,  1908-9,  p.  13;  Ibid.,  1910-11,  p.  58. 

^  Ibid.,  1912-13,  pp.  82-3. 

^  The  land  question  is  treated  infra,  pp.  396-413. 
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regions  relatively  low  and  always  malarial.  The  local  population 
was  small  and  workers  had  to  be  imported  from  the  interior,  from 
the  higher  altitudes  of  the  inner  plateau,  where  there  was  no 
malaria.  The  result  was  a  high  death  rate  as  well  as  a  rapid 
turnover,  making  the  shortage  of  labour  for  clearing  land  or  for 
planting  a  constantly  acute  problem.  In  the  efforts  to  get  workers 
in  the  interior  planters  found  themselves  in  competition  with  the 
traders  and  the  Government.^  An  additional  complication  in 
both  land  and  labour  questions  was  the  fact  that  the  Easier 
Mission  took  upon  itself  the  moral  responsibility  of  seeing  that 
natives  were  not  unjustly  deprived  of  their  land  but  had  sufficient 
for  their  own  needs  and  that  workers  employed  by  planters  were 
well  treated.  When  plantation  workers  were  once  gathered  to- 
gether into  barracks,  there  arose  a  need  of  training  them,  of 
keeping  apart  from  one  another  members  of  hostile  tribes, 
of  placing  together  those  with  a  common  dialect  and  religion,  of 
supervising  their  food  and  health,  of  requiring  the  close  observance 
of  the  laws  of  health.  There  was  always  the  danger  that  natives 
would  overeat  when  sufficient  food  created  the  opportunity,  or 
that  the  natives  used  as  cooks  would  not  prepare  with  adequate 
care  the  rice  and  stockfish  usually  served  to  the  workers.  The 
Government  issued  detailed  regulations  about  health,  inoculation, 
medical  supplies,  and  medical  care,  requiring  trained  white 
doctors  when  over  500  workers  were  employed  and  a  trained 
native  medical  assistant  when  over  100  workers  were  employed.^ 
Plantations  were  always  subject  to  medical  inspection,  which  was 
not  very  effective  with  the  few  doctors  available  in  the  colony.  To 
a  labour  commissioner  was  assigned  supervision  over  the  making 
and  renewing  of  contracts,  conditions  of  work,  wages,  etc.  Serious 
problems  arose  in  the  enforcement  of  discipline  on  the  plantations, 
since  pressure  of  some  kind  was  always  necessary  to  make  natives 
observe  the  laws  of  health,  to  keep  at  work,  or  to  be  as  careful  at 
work  as  the  peculiar  problems  of  each  plantation  demanded.  In 
1896  the  Government  forbade  the  private  disciplining  of  workers, 
a  ruling  to  which  white  planters  objected;  the  latter  asked  often  for 

^  The  labour  question  is  treated  infra,  pp.  315-37. 
^  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  XIII,  doc.  166,  art.  16. 
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the  right  to  discipHne  workers  by  whipping  or  by  making  deduc-  |   \ 
tions  from  their  pay.    Native  workers  had  the  right  to  complain  '      \ 
to  the  labour  commissioner  about  their  treatment,  a  privilege  that, 
in  the  minds  of  planters,  merely  served  to  undermine  their  author- 
ity over  the  blacks  they  employed. 

Other  problems  arose  in  connexion  with  the  production  of 
various  commodities.  The  growing  of  each  particular  plant  had 
its  own  serious  problems,  for  which  natives  needed  special  training. 
Most  plantations  worked  with  a  variety  of  products;  rubber,  palm 
oil  and  palm  kernels,  cacao.  More  or  less  attention  was  devoted 
to  others,  for  planters  were  always  on  the  alert  for  reports  about 
the  possibility  of  producing  some  valuable  commodity  that 
experimentation  had  proved  feasible  for  growth  and  cultivation  in 
the  Cameroons.  The  great  Victoria  plantation,  the  largest  of  all, 
even  ran  its  own  railroad;  in  191 1  the  length  of  the  narrow-gauge 
line  was  seventy-four  kilometres  and  it  was  available  for  use  by 
planters  and  others  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Efforts  to  interest  natives  in  plantations  and  the  production  of 
colonial  products  were  made  by  traders,  not  by  planters.   Traders 
showed  a  regard  for  their  own  interests  in  this  respect  as  well  as 
when  they  pictured  the  horrors  of  forced  labour,  the  conditions  of 
work  on  plantations,  and  the  death  rate  of  plantation  workers. 
Traders  wanted  natives  allowed  to  remain  at  home,  to  have  their 
own  plantations,  to  be  given  seeds  for  this  purpose  by  the  Govern-   j 
ment,  to  be  taught  the  arts  of  planting  and  of  processing  products 
for  trade.    In  the  success  of  their  liberal  programme  they  would 
have  assured  themselves  of  sufficient  quantities  of  raw  material, 
of  natives  to  work  as  gatherers  of  raw  material  or  as  carriers  of  \ 
goods  to  and  from  the  coast.   Traders  wanted  natives  to  produce  ! 
food,  of  which  the  available  supplies  for  caravans  of  carriers  along  , 
bush  paths  were  frequently  inadequate.    Traders  were  also  long  I 
interested  in  getting  the  Duala  people  taught  the  art  of  planting, 
a  good  occupation  to  recommend  to  natives  who  had  been  for 
many   years    successful   trading   competitors   by   reason   of  the 
monopoly  they  had  enjoyed.    It  might  be  added  that,  when  the 
Dualas  lost  their  trade  monopoly,  they  did  take  up  planting  as  a 
means  of  livelihood;  some  of  them  had  farms  near  the  railroads 
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to  whose  workers  they  suppHed  food.  When  wild-growing  rubber 
was  threatened  with  destruction  by  native  methods  of  exploitation, 
it  was  the  traders  who  suggested  that  natives  be  taught  the  art  of 
producing  rubber  under  governmental  inspection  and  control  to 
assure  good  quality. 

Although  interested  in  the  same  products,  planters  and  traders 
were  never  serious  rivals  in  the  production  of  raw  material. 
Plantation  rubber  was  never  a  serious  competitor  of  wild  rubber.^ 
The  competition  was  not  serious  with  respect  to  palm  products, 
for  Germany's  demand  guaranteed  a  market  for  all  that  the 
colony  could  produce.  The  competition  of  natives  with  whites  in 
planting  was  not  serious  during  the  period  of  German  control  in 
the  colonies.  In  191 1  natives  produced  about  one-sixth  of  the 
total  amount  of  cacao  exported  from  the  colony  in  that  year.'' 
By  far  the  most  serious  competition  between  planters  and  traders 
lay  in  their  rival  efforts  to  get  workers,  whose  number  was  limited. 

SCIENTIFIC     EXPLOITATION 

The  feature  of  Germany's  economic  exploitation  of  the 
Cameroons  was  the  application  of  science  to  the  problems  that 
arose.  The  achievement  in  this  respect  was  made  possible,  in  the 
final  analysis,  because  of  the  intelligence  of  colonial  interests 
operating  largely  through  the  Economic  Committee  of  the 
Colonial  Society.  The  Cameroons  is  but  one  instance  of  self- 
interest  working  in  an  unusually  enlightened  way  through 
governmental  and  other  machinery  of  its  own  creation  to  gain  the 
maximum  for  itself.  The  Colonial  Society  worked  hard  to  make 
it  possible  to  train  people  both  in  Germany  and  in  the  Cameroons. 
For  linguist,  missionary,  or  trader,  languages  were  taught  in  the 
Seminar  of  Oriental  Languages  in  Berlin  or  in  the  Colonial 
Institute  in  Hamburg;  to  planters  and  others  the  theory  of  tropical 
agriculture  and  a  number  of  trades  were  taught  in  the  Colonial 
School  of  Witzenhausen.  For  the  great  generality  of  Germans 
sources   of  excellent  information   on   the   colonies   were   many: 

^  Infra,  p.  267. 

^  Kamerun  ah  Ein-  und  Ausfuhrmarkt  im  Jahre  191 1  (Berlin,  1913),  p.  410. 
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courses  in  a  large  number  of  universities  and  technical  schools, 
collections  in  the  museums  and  in  the  zoological  gardens,  and  the 
exhibitions  and  lectures  arranged  in  all  parts  of  Germany  by  the 
Colonial  Society.  When  problems  connected  with  a  particular 
question  in  the  colony  needed  technical  experts  for  their  study  and 
solution,  it  was  the  Colonial  Society  and  its  Economic  Committee 
that  gave  money  and  time  to  the  matter.  Whatever  funds  were 
necessary  to  pay  for  such  work  came  from  the  Economic  Com- 
mittee, which  asked  support  of  those  interests  in  Germany  directly 
concerned  in  the  solution  of  the  particular  problem.  The 
committee  sent  special  commissions  into  the  Cameroons  to  study 
the  exploitation  of  the  colony's  forest  resources,  the  improvement 
of  river  navigation,  the  construction  of  roads,  and  many  other 
problems  connected  with  the  development  of  the  colony.  To 
enable  the  head  of  the  Botanical  Garden  in  Victoria  to  deal  with 
questions  arising  in  cacao  production,  the  committee  financed 
a  trip  to  Central  and  South  America;  it  made  possible  on  another 
occasion  a  study  of  similar  botanical  gardens  in  Java  and  British 
India.  The  Colonial  Society  also  arranged  to  get  fellowships 
in  the  schools  and  factories  of  Germany  to  give  opportunity 
for  study  and  training  to  specially  qualified  people  returning  to 
Germany  from  the  colony.  If  the  obvious  solution  of  a  knotty 
question  required  the  invention  of  a  new  machine,  the  society 
offered  prizes  for  such  inventions. 

In  the  Cameroons  itself  natives  were  given  training  in  the 
mission  and  government  schools.  At  Victoria  there  was  a  special 
agricultural  school  to  prepare  natives  for  work  on  the  plantations. 
Some  instruction  was  given  in  the  experimental  stations  or  gardens 
run  by  military  or  administrative  posts  in  the  interior.  No 
negligible  factor  in  the  training  of  natives  was  the  experience  of 
those  employed  for  a  period  of  time  on  private  plantations. 

Co-operating  with  the  Kolonialgesellschaft  and  its  Economic 
Committee  in  Germany  in  the  task  of  making  the  colonies  pay  was 
the  Botanische  Zentralstelle,  which  served  as  a  kind  of  clearing 
house  for  experimentation.  It  arranged  to  have  tropical  plants  sent 
to  the  Cameroons  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  determine  whether 
they  could  be  profitably  exploited  there.    If  a  person  became 
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interested  in  the  production  of  a  new  article  in  the  colonies,  he 
would  naturally  turn  to  this  bureau  with  his  request.  Such 
requests  came  when  high  prices  for  certain  articles  had  to  be  paid 
to  those  nations  that  enjoyed  monopolies.  Efforts  were  made  as  a 
direct  consequence  of  such  demands,  to  produce  tannic  acid,  resin, 
wax,  indigo,  and  other  things  in  the  Cameroons.  If  someone 
wondered  whether  a  plant  or  the  bark  of  a  tree  had  a  value  that 
could  be  exploited  for  profit,  samples  were  sent  to  this  bureau, 
which  had  analyses  made  by  interested  chemists,  pharmacists, 
and  manufacturers. 

Assisting  planters  in  the  economic  exploitation  of  the  colony  was 
the  Botanical  Garden  at  Victoria,  founded  by  Governor  Soden. 
Later,  there  co-operated  with  this  garden  a  score  or  two  of  stations 
in  the  interior,  in  a  system  that  made  possible  a  good  deal  of 
experimentation  with  variations  of  altitude,  rainfall,  soil,  etc. 
After  19 1 3  all  this  experimental  work  came  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  one  man,  specially  assigned  to  supervise  it.  Numerous  meteoro- 
logical records  made  at  scores  of  places  throughout  the  colony  were 
tabulated  by  the  botanical  station  in  Victoria.  In  19 13  a  trained 
meteorologist  was  sent  to  Buea  to  handle  all  such  work  and  to 
distribute  instruments  free  to  all  persons  in  the  Cameroons  willing 
to  prepare  daily  weather  reports.  Experimentation  in  the  raising 
of  cattle  and  horses  in  the  colony  at  places  free  of  the  tsetse  fly 
came  within  the  supervision  of  the  Botanical  Garden  of  Victoria, 
which  also  looked  after  a  number  of  schools  in  the  interior  training 
natives  in  agriculture. 

From  the  reports  published  of  the  work  of  the  Botanical  Garden 
it  is  seen  that  experiments  were  made  with  about  one  thousand 
plants.  In  the  long  list  the  following  appear:  cinnamon,  pepper, 
vanilla,  cardamom,  cloves,  pimento,  tea,  fibre  plants,  silk,  cotton, 
camphor,  kapok.  Experiments  of  many  kinds  were  made  with  the 
hope  of  improving  the  quality  or  of  increasing  the  quantity  of 
some  of  the  colony's  staple  products.  Studies  were  made  of  soils, 
of  humidity,  of  the  spacing  of  plants,  of  the  proper  times  for 
seeding,  fertilizing,  and  harvesting,  of  ways  and  means  of  com- 
bating the  pests  and  blights  that  injured  cacao  production,  of 
cutting  rubber  trees  to  get  maximum  and  optimum  results,  of 
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fermenting  cacao,  of  discovering  better  kinds  of  rubber  plants, 
etc.  Even  machines  for  getting  an  increased  quantity  of  palm  oil 
were  tested  at  the  garden. 

When  the  results  of  these  experiments  in  the  colony  or  of  studies 
in  Germany  revealed  that  the  prospects  were  good  for  making 
profits  in  the  exploitation  of  a  particular  commodity,  the  garden 
at  Victoria  then  produced  seeds  or  cuttings  for  sale  to  those 
interested.  In  some  years  the  garden  had  a  good  income  from  this 
source.  When  it  was  desired  to  interest  natives  in  the  production 
of  a  particular  commodity,  the  Government  distributed  free 
among  them  the  necessary  seeds  and  cuttings  produced  here,  and 
agents  taught  them  what  was  necessary  for  success  with  the  plants 
in  question. 

The  Government  sought  to  preserve  rubber  trees  from  ruthless 
waste  and  to  protect  the  elephant  from  wanton  destruction  for 
ivory.  Decrees  of  the  administration  required  that  a  certain 
standard  of  quality  be  observed  in  the  production  of  rubber, 
palm  oil  and  kernels,  and  cacao  when  they  were  being  made 
ready  for  export  from  the  Cameroons.  ^  Official  inspection  of  the 
preparation  of  several  articles  for  export  was  provided  in  191 2 
and  19 1 3.  Trained  white  men  were  sent  into  the  bush  to  give 
natives  instruction  in  the  proper  exploitation  of  the  colony's 
valuable  resources,  four  agents  for  rubber  alone.  Various 
ordinances  were  directed  against  the  importation  of  harmful 
pests.  In  the  governor  was  vested  necessary  authority  for  the 
protection  of  the  valuable  woods  in  the  Cameroons.  Regulations 
of  many  kinds  were  issued  for  the  protection  of  the  fauna  of  the 
colony  and  one  wild  game  preserve  was  marked  out." 

The  methodical  manner  in  which  Germans  thus  sought  to 
get  the  most  out  of  their  colony  required  very  close  co-operation 
between  private  interests  and  the  Government  as  well  as  a 
conviction  in  official  and  private  circles  that  the  real  value  of 
the  Cameroons  lay  in  its  economic  resources.  The  intelligent  way 
in  which  Germany  tried  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  colony  called 
forth  very  high  praise  from  the  outsiders  acquainted  with  it. 

^  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  II,  doc.  84. 

^  Jagd  iind  Wildschutz  in  den  deutschen  Kolonien.  ( Veroffentlichungen  des  Reichs- 
Kolonialamts,  Nr.  5,  Jena,  191 3),  pp.  65-93. 
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IVORY 

The  products  that  brought  the  first  traders  to  the  Cameroons 
were  palm  oil,  palm  kernels,  and  ivory.  For  many  years  they  were 
the  only  commodities  of  value  exported  by  the  colony. 

Ivory  1  was  in  great  demand  in  Germany,  where  it  was  used  for 
billiard  balls,  carvings,  piano  keys,  and  trimming  for  pipes,  canes, 
crutches,  furniture,  and  the  like.  The  supply  of  ivory  in  the 
colony  was  limited,  a  fact  that  was  realized  too  late  to  prevent  its 
exhaustion. 

In  early  trade  ivory  was  obtained  by  barter  from  natives  who 
brought  it  to  the  coast  after  getting  it  in  the  interior.  Sometimes 
rather  large  amounts  of  it  came  into  the  possession  of  traders  from 
natives  who  left  it  as  security  for  credit  extended  to  them  and  who 
then  forfeited  it.  Getting  it  directly  from  natives  in  the  interior, 
in  whose  possession  explorers  reported  finding  large  stocks  of  it, 
was  impossible  because  of  the  monopolists  who  prevented  all  direct 
trade  with  the  hinterland.  Reports  that  Haussa  traders  carried 
ivory  from  the  Cameroons  to  Yola  in  Nigeria  disturbed  German 
traders,  who  wanted  the  colony's  wealth  for  themselves. 

In  1 890,  before  direct  trading  with  the  interior  was  possible  on 
any  significant  scale,  the  firm  of  Jantzen  &  Thormahlen  asked  the 
Government  for  a  monopoly  of  the  colony's  ivory.  The  request 
seems  to  have  been  made  after  the  explorer  Morgen  had  reported 
the  discovery  of  places  in  the  interior  where  huge  stores  of  it  had 
accumulated.  The  request  was  denied  by  Governor  Zimmerer, 
who  was  convinced  that  the  Cameroons'  elephants  needed  the 
Government's  protective  intervention  to  prevent  their  extinction. 

The  competition  for  ivory  was  very  keen  among  traders,  who 
co-operated  only  to  attack  the  Government  as  a  rival  of  private 
trade  in  its  acquisition.  Traders  charged  that  German  officials 
in  the  colony  purchased  ivory  from  natives  at  low  prices  and  sold 
it  later  at  high  prices.    The  defence  of  the  Government  was  that 

^Colonial  archives,  Handel  und  Schiffahrt,  3c.  Beiacten  1.  Akten  betreflFend 
Elfenbeinhandel  und  Versteigerungen  von  Elfenbein  in  bezw.  aus  Kamerun,  one 
volume. 
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the  natives  had  presented  such  ivory  as  gifts,  for  it  was  a  rule  that  \ 
no  official  could  engage  in  trade.  The  greatest  source  of  govern-  ' 
ment-owned  stocks  was  the  requirement  that  all  fines  be  paid  in 
ivory  when  other  means  of  payment  were  not  available.  The 
Government  reminded  critical  traders  that  their  opposition  to  the 
use  of  currency  in  the  Gameroons  was  one  reason  why  fines  had 
to  be  paid  in  ivory.  When  large  quantities  had  accumulated  from 
these  gifts  and  fines,  it  was  the  practice  of  the  administration  to  ship 
the  ivory  to  Hamburg,  where  it  was  sold  at  auction  to  competing 
bidders  and  where  the  excellent  profits  made  were  deposited  to 
the  colony's  credit.  The  Gameroons'  traders  asked  the  Government 
to  hold  those  auctions  in  Duala  or  elsewhere  in  the  colony  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  purchase  the  ivory  when  it  was  sold. 
They  assured  the  Government  that  competition  among  them  was 
an  adequate  guarantee  of  a  high  price.  The  Government  yielded 
a  little  and  arranged  to  hold  several  auctions  in  the  colony. 

Other    practices    and    policies    of   the    Government    in    the 
Gameroons  came  in  for  much  criticism  on  the  part  of  traders. 
Arms  and  gunpowder  had  been  the  customary  articles  bartered  for 
ivory.   When  the  Government  placed  its  ban  on  the  sale  of  both, 
loud  cries  were  heard  that  the  ivory  trade  was  being  killed  and 
that  it  would  go  to  those  violators  of  law  who  smuggled  arms  and  \ 
powder  across  the  frontiers  from  neighbouring  colonies.    Traders  | 
accounted  for  the  smaller  amounts  of  ivory  exported  from  the  I 
colony  by  this  arms  prohibition;  whereas  the  Government  tried 
to  argue  that  existing  stocks  had  merely  become  depleted  through 
many  years  of  trading. 

To  prevent  the  extermination  of  the  elephant  a  series  of  interest- 
ing decrees  were  passed.  In  1906  a  decree  forbade  all  trade  in 
ivory  tusks  under  five  kilograms  in  weight,  a  minimum  limit  that 
was  reduced  to  two  kilograms  by  a  later  decree,  November,  1907.  ^ 
This  reduction  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  fact  that  neighbour- 
ing colonies  accepted  the  two-kilogram  limit  and  got  the  tusks  not 
admitted  into  the  trade  in  the  Gameroons.  There  were  many 
tusks  under  two  kilograms  in  the  possession  of  natives,  who  got 
them  because  they  killed  elephants  for  food  rather  than  for  ivory. 

^  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  X,  doc.  167;  Kolomalzeitung,  1908,  p.  91. 
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Trade  in  these  small  tusks  was  illegal  in  the  Cameroons;  reports 
said,  however,  that  they  found  their  secret  way  across  frontiers 
into  French  hands.  On  April  15th,  1907,  an  export  tax  of  two 
marks  a  kilogram  was  placed  on  ivory.  ^  In  the  Conventional  Zone 
of  the  Congo  a  10  per  cent  export  tax  on  the  value  of  ivory  was  the 
rule. "  In  1 908  a  hunting  decree  restricted  the  killing  of  elephants 
and  rhinoceroses  with  tusks  under  two  kilos.  Ever  since  1900  there 
had  been  a  regulation  in  force  forbidding  under  high  penalties  the 
taking  of  elephants  by  fencing  them  in  or  by  encircling  them  with 
fire.^  Against  these  decrees  protests  came  from  even  the  natives; 
some  Duala  people  complained  that  the  high  hunting  fees  required 
in  the  colony  were  a  virtual  protection  of  the  elephants  that 
destroyed  their  cacao  and  other  plantations. 

Ivory  had  a  varying  price  in  Hamburg  and  came  in  varying 
amounts  from  the  Cameroons,  Germany's  chief  source  of  supply. 
In  general  the  amounts  imported  from  the  colony  tended  to  fall 
off  rather  sharply.  In  1893-94  ^^e  value  of  the  exported  ivory  was 
391,042  marks;  in  1905,  1,204,675  marks;  and  in  191 2,  536,000 
marks. 

PALM  OIL  AND  PALM  KERNELS 

Palm  products,  which  usually  ranked  second  or  third  in  value 
among  the  exports  of  the  Cameroons,  came  from  the  central  parts 
of  the  colony.  In  Germany  the  oil  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
soap  and  candles;  there  was  talk  of  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
oleomargarine.  In  the  years  immediately  before  and  after  occupa- 
tion ivory  and  palm  products  were  the  leading  items  in  the 
Cameroons'  trade.  It  was  palm  oil  and  palm  kernels  that  Consul 
Hewett  stressed  in  1882,  when  he  was  endeavouring  to  convince 
the  British  Government  that  the  Cameroons  was  so  valuable  that 
it  was  wise  to  establish  some  form  of  control  there. 

Like  ivory  palm  oil  was  brought  in  the  earlier  days  to  the  coast 
by  monopolists  who  got  it  from  natives  in  the  hinterland .  Explorers 

^  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  XI,  doc.  118. 

^  Ibid.,  doc.  99. 

'  Ibid.,  I,  doc.  43;  VI,  doc.  146. 
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who  travelled  in  the  interior  often  discovered  large  stands  of  palm 
trees  and  pointed  to  the  exceedingly  low  cost  of  the  oil  there  in 
comparison  with  the  high  prices  charged  on  the  coast  by  the 
native  monopolists.  ^  Agreements  on  fixed  minimum  prices  to  be 
paid  the  natives  failed  when  higher  prices  were  offered  by  some 
trader  eager  to  gain  an  advantage  over  his  competitors.  ^  As  trade 
increased  it  was  inevitable  that  the  palm  oil  and  kernels  should 
come  from  greater  and  greater  distances  in  the  interior  where 
trees  grew  wild,  creating  a  problem  that  only  an  improved  system 
of  transportation  could  solve. 

Problems  connected  with  palm  products  were  numerous. 
Native  methods  of  getting  the  kernels  and  especially  their  practice 
of  cutting  down  palm  trees  to  make  their  wine  resulted  in  a  rapid 
destruction  of  trees  and  the  danger  of  decreased  production. 
Native  methods  of  expressing  the  oil  from  the  kernels  were  much 
criticized  for  their  wastefulness.  In  1902  the  colony's  head  botanist 
at  Victoria  reported  that  natives  by  their  methods  recovered  only 
one-third  of  the  oil  that  the  fruit  contained.  Other  problems  are 
indicated  by  the  need  of  a  decree  in  1 894  threatening  with  fines 
and  imprisonment  any  attempt  to  falsify  the  weights  and  the 
quality  of  palm  oil  and  kernels.^ 

Government  and  traders  co-operated  to  find  a  solution  for  these 
problems.  Explorers  in  the  interior  reported  to  the  home  govern- 
ment the  discovery  of  places  where  trees  grew  in  large  enough 
numbers  to  warrant  serious  efforts  to  exploit  them.  In  191 2  a 
large  stand  of  palm  trees  was  found  in  land  belonging  to  the  natives 
between  the  Wuri  and  the  Mungo  Rivers.  Since  the  natives  after 
consultation  with  forestry  officials  wished  to  exploit  the  palm 
products  themselves  rather  than  let  white  men  come  in,  the 
Government  let  the  natives  do  it,  but  under  strict  regulation  for 
the  production  of  the  oil  and  for  the  felling  of  trees  for  palm  wine.* 
The  Botanical  Garden  at  Victoria  experimented  with  the  colony's 

^  One  report  said  that  the  price  in  the  interior  was  only  one- eighth  of  that 
charged  on  the  coast. 

^  Woermann  did  this  in  1886.  Another  factor  in  early  competition  was  the  lack 
of  standards  for  measuring  quantities  of  palm  oil  and  kernels. 

^  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  II,  doc.  84. 

*  Report  by  a  Government  forester,  Kolonialblatt,  1912,  pp.  948-52. 
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many  varieties  of  palm  trees  to  see  which  was  the  best;  its  findings 
resulted  in  demands  for  seeds  by  planters  who  had  visions  of  huge 
profits  in  palm-tree  culture.  ^  Official  reports  in  the  following  years 
showed  that  planters  turned  increasingly  to  the  planting  of  palm 
trees.  Eflforts  were  made  to  encourage  natives  to  start  palm 
plantations  near  the  coast;  in  1903,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Cameroons  government  officials  required  native  chieftains  to 
plant  palms,  twenty-five  for  each  standing  hut  and  fifty  for  every 
new  one.^  Government  stations  in  the  interior  experimented 
with  the  trees;  and  the  indefatigable  Stein,  on  his  explorations  in 
southern  Cameroons,  planted  seeds  of  the  trees  everywhere  to 
discover  what  soils  and  climate  were  best  suited  to  its  production.^ 

Much  attention  was  given  to  the  question  of  recovering  all  the 
oil  from  the  palm  kernels.  Preuss,  the  colony's  botanist,  figured 
out  in  1902  just  what  profits  would  result  from  a  successful  solution 
of  that  problem  and  speculated  on  the  invention  of  a  machine  to 
accomplish  it.  It  was  the  type  of  problem  for  which  the  Economic 
Committee  of  the  Colonial  Society  existed  and  it  oflfered  a  total  of 
17,000  marks  in  prizes  for  the  invention  of  the  machine.  Eighty 
people  participated  in  the  competition  and  an  award  was  made; 
but  the  committee  testing  the  machine  in  Victoria  reported  in 
1904  that  it  was  not  completely  successful.  As  a  result  of  later 
offerings  of  prizes  for  machines  a  number  of  successful  ones  were 
invented,  and  the  Economic  Committee  tried  to  interest  white 
planters  in  using  them  on  their  plantations.  Of  one  machine  it 
was  reported  in  1907  that  it  cut  the  cost  of  oil  production  by 
about  75  per  cent. 

As  late  as  1 9 1 2  the  larger  amount  of  palm  products  exported 
from  the  Cameroons  was  produced  by  natives,  who  gathered  the 
kernels  where  the  trees  grew  wild  and  who,  after  some  training, 
prepared  the  oil  and  kernels  for  trade  with  the  white  man.  Efforts 
were  made  by  the  Government  to  encourage  natives  to  have 
plantations  of  palms,  by  instructing  them  in  the  method  of  such 
exploitation  and  by  inspecting  the  plantations.    It  was  a  difficult 

^  Denkschrift,  1902-3,  p.  160. 

2  Ibid.,  1903-4,  P-  57- 

^  Stein's  report,  Kolonialblatt,  1901,  p.  745. 
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task,  for  the  natives  found  it  simpler  to  gather  kernels  wherever 
they  found  the  palm  trees  growing.  By  191 3  plantations,  with 
about  2000  hectares  devoted  to  the  oil  palm,  were  making  success- 
ful use  of  machines;  and  larger  quantities  of  palm  oil  and  kernels 
were  being  exported.  In  the  interior  at  that  date  the  problem  of 
transportation  was  still  to  be  solved.  Traders  complained  that 
natives  in  the  interior  refused  at  times  to  gather  palm  kernels  and  ' 
bring  them  to  the  white  man's  factories  because  of  their  fear  of 
being  caught  by  a  recruiting  agent  and  forced  to  work  on  some 
distant  plantation  or  on  the  government  railway. 

Interest  in  palm-oil  production  led  to  the  erection  of  a  soap 
factory  in  Duala  in  1908.  It  was  reported  in  191 2  that  a  syndicate 
was  interested  in  using  palm  oil  from  the  Cameroons  for  the 
manufacture  of  oleomargarine. 

The  combined  value  of  palm  oil  and  kernels  in  the  trade  of  the 
Cameroons  was  very  great.  In  1891  their  value  was  2,337,000 
marks.  Prices  of  both  commodities  fluctuated  a  good  deal  in  the 
Hamburg  market.  In  1906  the  value  of  the  oil  and  kernels  was 
2,958,000  marks  and  in  19 12  it  was  6,028,538  marks. 

CACAO 

The  importation  of  large  amounts  of  cacao  from  Central  and 
South  America  interested  some  people  in  its  production  in  the 
Cameroons,  where  it  was  planted  soon  after  the  German  occu- 
pation of  the  colony.  Cameroon  cacao  was  early  regarded  in 
Germany  as  of  superior  quality  and  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  a 
market.  It  was  not  until  the  latter  half  of  the  'nineties  that  special 
efforts  were  made  in  the  Cameroons  to  produce  cacao  on  a  really 
large  scale,  although  it  had  been  known  for  some  time  that 
conditions  for  its  production  were  favourable  and  that  the  quality 
was  good.  In  1897  Dr.  Preuss  of  the  Botanical  Garden  in  Victoria 
reported  that  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Cameroon  were  excellent  for  cacao 
production.  About  the  same  time  Governor  Puttkamer,  en- 
couraged by  the  production  of  cacao  on  the  Portuguese  island  of 
Sao  Thome,  did  all  he  could  to  start  planting  in  the  Cameroons. 
Technical  problems  arising  in  connexion  with  the  growing  of 
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cacao  and  the  processing  of  the  bean  required  scientific  study. 
Since  the  home  administration  had  no  funds  to  send  Dr.  Preuss 
to  Central  and  South  America  to  study  conditions  of  cacao  pro- 
duction, the  Economic  Committee  of  the  Colonial  Society  paid 
for  the  trip  out  of  its  funds.  ^  While  scientists  were  thus  at  work  on 
various  technical  problems,  the  governor  issued  a  decree  requiring 
certificates  to  vouch  for  quality  and  origin  before  any  cacao  could 
leave  the  colony.  ^ 

Cacao  required  moist  land,  a  condition  that  led  to  the  location 
of  cacao  plantations  in  areas  where  malaria  was  inevitably  present. 
With  plantations  hundreds  of  acres  in  size  and  with  hundreds, 
even  thousands,  of  workers  employed,  the  great  problem  became 
one  of  maintaining  the  health  of  the  labourers.  In  the  solution  of 
the  many  problems  that  made  the  growing  of  cacao  no  simple 
matter  the  Economic  Committee  of  the  Colonial  Society,  the 
Botanical  Garden,  and  the  plantations  co-operated. 

Cacao  trees  required  shading  for  protection  against  the  tropical 
sun.  Since  the  trees  did  not  commence  bearing  until  the  end  of 
four  years,  it  was  but  natural  that  the  planters  should  experiment 
with  shade  trees  that  might  produce  an  interim  profit.  For  a  while 
it  was  thought  that  rubber  trees  might  be  used  as  shading,  since 
the  care  that  the  cacao  trees  received  would  benefit  the  rubber 
trees  and  turn  to  productive  value  labour  that  was  otherwise  of 
no  immediate  worth.  The  plantain  or  banana  plant,  however, 
came  to  be  most  frequently  used,  for  it  supplied  workers  on  the 
plantations  with  their  staple  food.  Like  many  solutions  to 
problems,  this  particular  one  had  its  disadvantages:  the  bananas 
attracted  lumbering  elephants  that  did  much  damage  to  both  the 
plantain  and  the  cacao.  Care  had  to  be  taken  that  shade  trees 
did  not  have  heavy  branches,  since  severe  tropical  storms  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  broke  off  branches  that  ruined  the  less  sturdy 
cacao  trees. 

The  most  serious  obstacles  to  the  successful  growing  of  cacao 
were  a  pest  {Rindenwanz)  and  a  blight  {Braunfdule) .  If  the  fight 
against  the  latter  was  likely  to  be  successful,  against  the  pest  the 

^  Kolonialzeitung,  1900,  p.  143. 

^  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  IV,  doc.  94. 
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struggle  was  almost  hopeless.  The  destruction  of  the  pests  had  to 
occur  at  a  time  when  only  the  minutest  study  of  the  bark  of  the 
cacao  trees  would  reveal  their  presence,  a  study  impossible  in 
trees  of  even  moderate  height  and  a  task  for  which  native  workers 
had  no  understanding  or  interest.  The  colony's  botanist  reported 
in  1900  that  the  pests  so  affected  the  quality  of  the  cacao  that 
planters  lost  interest  in  its  cultivation  and  were  turning  from  it  to 
more  profitable  and  less  temperamental  products  like  palm  oil, 
kola,  and  rubber.  So  serious  was  the  problem  of  these  pests  by 
1 905  that  there  were  suggestions  of  a  prohibition  against  natives 
having  cacao  plantations,  which  proved  to  be  propagating  centres 
for  plant  diseases  and  pests,  against  which  the  native  was  un- 
willing to  fight,  ^ 

After  the  collection  of  the  cacao  beans  the  next  step  in  processing 
was  fermentation,  to  kill  the  bean  without  destroying  the  enzyme. 
The  Botanical  Garden  carried  on  many  experiments  to  determine 
how  many  days  of  fermentation  were  needed  to  give  the  cacao  its 
best  taste,  only  to  be  told  after  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment 
that  the  colour  of  the  bean,  not  its  taste,  sold  it  in  the  Hamburg 
market.  The  bitter  taste  was  allowed  to  remain,  with  the  conse- 
quence that  Cameroon  cacao  had  to  be  used  in  a  mixture  with 
other  cacao.  After  fermentation,  drying  was  necessary,  a  difficult 
operation  near  Victoria,  where  the  plantations  were  situated,  be- 
cause of  the  excessive  humidity.  Placed  on  tables  to  dry,  the  beans 
ran  the  danger  of  being  soaked  by  a  sudden  storm  and  of  becoming 
mildewed  later.  The  invention  of  an  artificial  drying  process  in 
1903  solved  this  problem. 

In  1899  and  1900  plantations  reported  that  natives  stole  cacao, 
which  was  then  sold.  To  prevent  such  thefts  a  decree  was  issued 
requiring  that  each  shipment  of  cacao  from  the  colony  be  accom- 
panied by  a  certificate  of  origin.  Apparently  the  regulation  had 
no  effect  on  stealing,  for  in  the  following  year  the  colony's  largest 
plantation,  that  of  Victoria,  asked  to  have  its  own  armed  guards 
to  protect  itself  from  losses  by  theft. 

In  1908  efforts  were  made  to  teach  the  natives  the  production  of 
cacao.  Natives  who  had  worked  on  cacao  plantations  knew  some- 

^  Denkschrift,  1904-5,  pp.  49-50. 
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thing  of  the  science  and  started  their  own  plantations  in  the 
interior,  but  traders  claimed  that  they  hesitated  to  bring  their 
produce  to  the  factories  in  their  fear  of  being  recruited  and  sent 
away  to  work.  Traders  were  naturally  very  much  interested  in 
having  these  natives  work  on  their  own  plantations  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  commodity  that  only  the  planters  in  the  Cameroons 
had  heretofore  produced  for  a  European  market.  Government 
inspection  of  these  native  plantations  was  instituted  to  keep  the 
cacao's  quality  good. 

Those  who  handled  Cameroon  cacao  in  Germany  objected  to 
the  fact  that  colonial  products  had  to  pay  a  tariff  when  entering 
Germany.  As  a  result  of  manufacturers'  objections  and  agitation 
for  tariff  favour,  the  Government  in  1892  permitted  a  drawback 
on  the  cacao  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chocolate  sold  outside 
Germany.  ^  Years  later  people  in  the  cacao  business  in  Germany 
wanted  a  commercial  expert  sent  to  Lisbon,  which  was  a  great 
cacao  market,  to  keep  in  touch  with  conditions  there. 

Energetic  efforts  were  made  in  Germany  to  persuade  people  to 
purchase  chocolate  made  of  Cameroon  cacao.  In  1896  Jantzen  & 
Thormahlen  were  instrumental  in  organizing  a  Kamerun  Kakao- 
gesellschaft  to  sell  Cameroon  cacao  and  made  contracts  for  the 
purchase  of  the  entire  crop  from  plantations  in  the  colony. 
Colonial  exhibitions  travelling  throughout  Germany  to  arouse 
popular  interest  in  the  colonies  and  in  colonial  products  distri- 
buted chocolate  made  of  Cameroon  cacao  free  to  all  visitors, 
especially  to  school  children.  That  the  Empress  purchased 
Cameroon  chocolate  and  that  the  Duchess  of  Saxony  praised  its 
quality  were  facts  capitalized  in  full  advertising  value.  The  cam- 
paign for  domestic  consumption  was  apparently  successful,  for  it 
was  reported  in  1897  that  Cameroon  chocolate  was  being  sold  by 
retail  in  more  than  650  places. 

In  the  last  years  of  Germany's  possession  of  the  Cameroons  the 
amount  of  land  devoted  to  the  growing  of  cacao  increased  so  that 
on  January  ist,  19 12,  10,654  hectares  were  thus  being  utilized. 
The  price  of  cacao  in  the  Hamburg  market  varied  considerably 

^  For  the  bill  see  doc.  812,  Anlagen  zu  den  Reichstagsverhandlungen,  1890-92. 
It  was  passed  on  March  31st,  1892,  Reichstagsverhandlungen  of  that  date,  p.  5152. 
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over  the  years.  The  total  value  of  the  amounts  exported  were 
162,160  marks  in  1896-97,  1,280,940  marks  in  1905,  and  4,242,271 
marks  in  19 12.  The  native  share  in  the  amount  produced  was 
rather  large,  being  estimated  at  one-sixth  of  the  total  in  the  year 
191 1 .  It  was  said  that  a  large  part  of  the  production  went  to  Eng- 
land, that  much  more  cacao  would  be  used  when  it  was  produced, 
and  that  the  profits  made  were  excellent. 

RUBBER 

For  most  of  the  thirty  years  of  the  Cameroons'  connexion  with 
Germany  rubber  was  the  most  important  article  of  export  from 
the  colony.  ^  By  19 12  this  trade  had  become  so  important  that  the 
Government  was  worried  about  what  might  happen  if  the  world 
crisis  in  rubber  destroyed  the  market  for  that  from  the  Cameroons. 

That  the  colony  could  produce  rubber  was  a  discovery  made  by 
two  Swedish  traders  in  1883;  but  it  was  long  before  its  export 
became  a  matter  of  real  importance  in  the  colony's  trade.  The 
rubber  came  from  the  latex  obtained  by  natives  from  extensive 
groves  in  all  parts  of  the  interior,  especially  in  the  central  and 
southern  regions.  Native  methods  did  not  result  in  the  highest 
quality  and  even  threatened  the  extermination  of  the  rubber- 
producing  trees.  As  early  as  1889  Dr.  Preuss,  at  that  time  in 
charge  of  the  scientific  station  at  Barombi,  reported  that  the 
methods  in  use  would  destroy  the  trees.  As  sources  near  the  coast 
were  destroyed  by  these  ruthless  methods,  rubber  had  to  come 
from  lengthening  distances  in  the  interior,  where  native  monopo- 
lists managed  the  trade  and  refused  to  let  the  Europeans  partici- 
pate in  it.  It  is  of  interest  that  in  1889,  when  private  interests 
wanted  the  interior  of  the  colony  opened  and  thought  that  they 
should  be  rewarded  for  their  labours  to  that  end,  Woermann  asked 
that  he  be  given  as  his  reward  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  rubber, 
a  request  that  was  not  granted.  In  the  far  interior,  where  distance 
made  white  supervision  over  processing  impossible,  natives  often 
put  sand  into  the  rubber  to  give  it  weight  and  in  other  ways  injured 

^  Colonial  archives,  Handelssachen  4c.  Massnahmen  im  Interesse  des  Kameruner 
Kautschukhandels,  two  volumes. 
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its  quality.  Confronted  thus  by  a  decreasing  supply  near  the  coast, 
by  the  opposition  of  native  monopolists,  and  by  a  low-grade 
quality,  the  Germans  found  it  necessary  to  take  measures  that 
would  solve  all  three  problems. 

In  1898  the  Economic  Committee,  soon  to  become  associated 
with  the  Colonial  Society,  became  interested  in  the  question.  It 
was  decided  to  send  an  expert,  Dr.  Rudolf  Schlechter,  to  West 
Africa  to  study  the  rubber  of  Togo  and  the  Cameroons  and  to  look 
into  the  feasibility  of  its  large-scale  production  on  plantations. 
Funds  for  his  support  came  from  a  lottery  and  from  thirty-six 
manufacturers,  trading  firms,  plantations,  and  others  to  whom  the 
venture  appealed.  When  Schlechter  left  Germany,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  German  colonies  were  producing  only  one-twentieth 
of  the  total  quantity  of  rubber  then  consumed  in  Germany.  ^  The 
expedition  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  of  many  varieties  of 
rubber  the  Kickxia  elastica,  which  grew  in  large  quantities  in  the 
colony,  offered  the  best  prospects  for  exploitation.  Schlechter 
worked  out  to  a  very  fine  point  all  the  costs  involved  in  its  pro- 
duction on  plantations  as  well  as  the  best  conditions  for  success 
in  the  enterprise.  The  Botanical  Garden  in  Victoria  produced  the 
seeds,  which  planters  bought  by  hundreds  of  thousands  in  the 
hope  that  rubber  would  have  fewer  technical  difficulties  than  the 
production  of  cacao. 

While  planters  were  thus  seeking  to  produce  it  near  the  coast, 
explorers  in  the  interior  made  known  their  discovery  of  regions 
rich  in  wild  rubber.  The  largest  discoveries  were  made  in  the 
south-eastern  parts  of  the  colony.  Anxiety  developed  as  knowledge 
came  that  the  product  was  being  taken  from  the  colony  to  the 
English  in  the  north  and  to  the  French  in  the  south.  News  also  of 
the  destructive  methods  of  natives  in  gathering  rubber  alarmed  the 
Germans.  No  doubt  much  of  that  destructiveness  was  the  result 
of  the  competition  between  European  traders.  The  situation  was 
felt  to  be  so  serious  in  1904  that  the  governor  issued  a  decree 
imposing  fines  and  jail  sentences  on  those  destroying  rubber  trees.  * 

^  See  preface  in  Rudolf  Schlechter,  Westafrikanische  Kautschuk-Expedition 
(Berlin,  1900).  Also  jfahresbericht,  1902-3,  of  the  Kolonialwirtschaftliches  Komitee, 
p.  6. 

^  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  X,  doc.  148. 
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Agents  were  sent  into  the  interior  to  warn  natives  against  their 
ruthless  methods.  Explorers  took  it  upon  themselves  to  instruct 
the  blacks  in  the  best  methods  of  tapping  trees  for  the  latex,  of 
ridding  the  latter  of  impurities,  of  preparing  lumps  of  proper  size 
for  handling  without  making  the  rubber  too  dry.  The  Gesellschaft 
Siid-Kamerun,  within  whose  extensive  grant  most  of  the  rubber 
in  southern  Gameroons  was  produced,  also  carried  on  educa- 
tional work  among  the  natives  to  this  end;  it  likewise  constructed 
roads  to  speed  the  transportation  of  rubber  to  the  coast. 

One  of  the  tragic  things  in  the  situation  in  the  Gameroons  was 
the  fact  that,  after  plantations  had  been  busy  for  several  years  with 
kickxia  plants  and  before  these  trees  could  produce  anything,  the 
discovery  was  made  that  a  better  rubber  plant  was  the  hevea 
brasiliensis.  The  advantages  of  the  latter  were  the  facts  that  it 
could  be  grown  with  less  difficulty  and  that  it  produced  a  greater 
quantity  of  rubber  than  the  kickxia  variety.  After  1906  the  Botani-  / 
cal  Garden  concerned  itself  with  the  distribution  of  hevea,  which  / 
plantations  grew  in  preference  to  the  other. 

The  fact  that  the  plantations  decided  to  shift  from  one  tree  to 
another  and  the  fact  that  extensive  areas  of  rubber  were  dis- 
covered in  the  interior  meant  that  the  Gameroons'  exported 
product  was  wild  and  not  plantation  rubber.  The  latter  was 
negligible  in  quantity.  In  191 1  it  amounted  to  only  10,859  kilos 
in  the  colony's  total  production  of  2,707,962  kilos.  This  situation 
meant  that  the  exploitation  of  the  colony's  most  valuable  ^ 
commodity  was  in  the  hands  of  natives,  that  they  had  to  be 
instructed  in  its  preparation,  that  they  had  to  be  kept  from 
destroying  the~~Erees,  and  that  production  in  the  iar  mterioT  j 
required  improved  transportation.  There  was  much  criticism  of 
methods  followed  by  traders  seeking  rubber.  Natives  employed  by 
the  white  man  were  accused  of  throwing  European  goods  into  the 
huts  of  those  dwelling  in  rubber  country  with  a  warning  that  the 
pedlar  would  return  at  a  given  time  and  expect  a  certain  amount 
of  rubber  for  the  goods  delivered  to  the  native.  Some  Europeans 
proposed  at  one  time  that  a  head  tax  payable  in  rubber  be 
required  in  some  districts  and  that  the  supplies  thus  accumulated 
be  auctioned  by  the  Government  to  the  white  traders. 
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To  study  all  phases  of  rubber  production  the  Economic  Com- 
mittee had  a  commission  of  experts  appointed.  People  in  Germany 
who  were  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  contributed 
money  for  this  special  work.  To  widen  the  market  in  Germany 
when  a  world  overproduction  was  being  felt,  the  commission 
recommended  that  people  in  the  army,  post  office,  and  railway 
services  be  told  the  advantages  of  waterproof  raincoats  and  other 
clothing.  In  the  colony  the  Government  undertook  to  educate  the 
natives  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  processing  of  rubber  and 
with  its  transportation.  It  sought  to  assure  a  future  supply  by 
offering  prizes  to  native  chieftains  for  planting  trees.  The 
German  Government  was  interested  in  making  Germany  inde- 
pendent of  other  countries  for  its  needs.  Lindequist,  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  pointed  out  in  1910  that  German  colonies  produced 
only  one-fifth  of  the  rubber  that  Germany  consumed. 

The  world  crisis  in  rubber  which  arose  because  of  the  successful 
plantations  in  Sumatra  and  elsewhere  in  the  Far  East  had  a  fatal 
effect  on  the  Cameroons.  The  harassed  traders  of  the  Cameroons 
believed  their  trade  would  survive  if  the  following  evils  were 
eliminated:  the  lack  of  roads,  the  lack  of  central  depots  where 
rubber  could  be  gathered  and  inspected  before  acceptance  into 
the  trade,  the  ignorance  of  natives  in  its  preparation,  the  labour 
shortage,  the  long  period  of  time  elapsing  between  processing  and 
shipment  from  the  Cameroon  ports.  Others  found  fault  with  the 
export  tax  placed  on  rubber  in  1906,  and  demanded  its  abolition 
as  a  load  too  great  for  an  already  over-burdened  industry.  The 
Government's  contention  was  that  the  commodity  came  in  the 
main  from  land  belonging  to  the  administration,  which  ought  to 
derive  some  income  from  its  property.  From  a  very  practical  point 
of  view  the  Government  hesitated  to  surrender  the  tax,  which  was 
producing  a  large  and  very  necess^ry_xgYgELag._for  the  colony. 
Most  people,  anH~especially  the  Government,  took  the  view  that 
Cameroon  rubber  would  be  sure  of  a  market  if  it  were  of  good 
quality.  On  his  visit  to  the  Cameroons  in  19 13  Dr.  Solf  stated 
that  the  crisis  was  due  to  the  traders  themselves,  for  they  refused 
to  do  anything  to  improve  quality,  being  content  to  sell  any  stuff 
that  passed  as  rubber.    The  answer  of  some  firms  was  that  they 
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would  refuse  to  get  a  better  grade  until  the  Government  abolished 
the  export  tax!  When  proposals  were  made  for  improving  the 
rubber,  differences  of  opinion  arose  as  to  how  that  should  be  done. 
Should  inspection  take  place  in  the  interior,  where  rubber  was 
gathered  and  processed,  or  on  the  coast  where  it  was  shipped,  or 
in  both  places?  Traders  wanted  to  be  certain  that  an  opportunity 
would  be  given  them  to  get  rid  of  existing  stocks  before  any  test  of 
quality  should  be  applied.  In  opposition  to  any  inspection  what- 
soever traders  argued  that  the  rejection  of  poor  rubber  in  the 
interior  of  the  Cameroons  could  certainly  lead  to  restlessness 
among  the  natives,  who  could  not  be  made  to  understand  the 
reasons  for  such  rejection.  At  last,  inspection  was  provided  for 
and  the  export  tax  was  temporarily  suspended.  The  costs  of 
inspection  were  to  be  paid  by  a  special  tax.  A  complication  in 
the  Cameroons  was  the  claim  of  the  French  producers  in  the  newly 
ceded  territory  that,  under  the  terms  of  the  cession,  they  were 
exempt  from  the  application  of  these  regulations.  The  work  of 
inspecting  rubber  in  th^  interior,  of  instructing  natives  in  its 
preparation,  of  constructing  roads  to  make  the  export  of  rubber 
from  the  colony  follow  as  soon  as  possible  its  acceptance  in 
the  interior,  of  trying  to  persuade  steamship  lines  to  lower  freight 
rates  for  transportation  to  Europe  —  all  this  was  going  on  when 
the  war  broke  out  in  19 14. 

In  1 89 1  the  value  of  the  rubber  exported  from  the  colony  was 
1,234,000  marks.  It  was  then  by  all  odds  the  leading  article  of 
trade,  although  in  succeeding  years  it  was  to  be  threatened  more  1 , 

and  more  by  cacao  and  by  palm  products.  In  1904  the  total  value 
was  over  4,000,000  marks;  in  1912,  11,472,223  marks. 


COTTON 

When  experts  reported  favourably  on  samples  of  cotton  sent  by 
Zintgraff  to  Germany  in  1888,  hopes  were  born  that  the  Cameroons 
might  be  a  source  of  that  valuable  commodity  for  Germans. 
Samples  in  1891  received  the  same  favourable  analysis.  The 
Colonial  Council  in  Germany  then  felt  that  it  was  time  to  consider 
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ways  and  means  of  encouraging  cotton  production  in  the 
Cameroons.  ^  Experiments  conducted  near  the  coast  showed  that 
cotton  could  not  be  produced  there;  the  excessive  humidity,  the 
small  number  of  sunny  days,  and  the  heavy  rains  were  too  un- 
friendly. Interest  turned  toward  the  hinterland,  where  it  was 
believed  that  ideal  conditions  could  be  found.  The  hope  of 
becoming  independent  of  the  United  States  and  of  England 
became  a  great  motive  for  further  experimentation.  Curiously,  it 
was  a  motion  of  the  Chicago  branch  of  the  Colonial  Society 
that  brought  the  issue  before  the  annual  session  of  the  Society 
in  1900.^ 

Interest  now  began  in  real  earnest.  The  Kolonialgesellschaft 
in  1900  addressed  a  petition  to  the  chancellor  asking  for  Govern- 
ment support  in  an  effort  to  make  Germany  independent  of 
foreign  countries  for  a  large  number  of  products  including  cotton.' 
While  this  agitation  was  going  on  in  Germany,  explorers  in  the 
Cameroons  brought  news  of  the  discovery  of  wild  cotton  in  many 
places  in  the  interior  of  northern  Cameroons.  The  consequence 
of  these  reports  and  of  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  Colonial  Society 
was  that  the  Government  ordered  a  number  of  stations  in  the 
interior  to  conduct  experiments.  The  work  was  carried  on  at 
seven  or  eight  widely  separated  stations,  to  take  advantage  of 
differences  in  soil  and  climate.  With  the  support  of  the  Economic 
Committee  of  the  Colonial  Society  the  colony's  greatest  private 
plantation,  that  of  Victoria,  began  work  on  cotton  near  Bali. 
Seed  was  distributed  by  the  Botanical  Garden  among  natives  in 
the  interior;  in  1905  the  Colonial  Society  sent  to  Garua  500  kilos 
of  seed  and  a  ginning  machine  in  the  hope  that  native  princes  in 
Adamaua  might  be  persuaded  to  experiment  with  a  new  and 
profitable  industry.  The  Botanische  Zentralstelle  in  Berlin  had 
some  American  and  Egyptian  cotton  sent  to  Bamum  for  experi- 
mentation in  1906.  In  this  same  year  a  special  commission  of 
interested  people  was  formed  by  the  Economic  Committee. 
Large  sums  of  money  were  at  its  disposal  to  arouse  interest  in 

^  Kolonialblatt,  1891,  pp.  278,  283-4,  547-8. 
^  Resolution  in  the  Kolonialzeitung,  1900,  p.  305. 

'  Prager,  Die  Deutsche  Kolonialgesellschaft,  p.  145.    Petition  to  the  chancellor, 
Kolonialzeitung,  1900,  pp.  361-2. 
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Germany  and  to  win  Reichstag  support  for  the  move  to  make 
Germany  independent  of  other  countries  for  her  cotton.  ^  As  a 
part  of  its  programme  the  commission  sent  an  expert  to  Bamum 
in  1906.  The  Woermann  Line  declared  itself  ready  to  give  free 
transportation  to  the  first  100  cubic  metres  of  cotton  produced  in 
the  Cameroons.  Dernburg  was  strongly  behind  this  move  to  make 
Germany  independent  of  other  countries  for  cotton  and  annual 
appropriations  were  made  for  the  studies  and  experiments  neces- 
sary to  that  end.  In  19 13  an  experimental  station  in  Garua  worked 
with  thirteen  varieties  of  cotton  on  twenty-one  hectares  of  land 
devoted  to  that  product  alone.  Although  no  success  came  from 
these  costly  efforts  to  get  cotton  in  the  Cameroons,  Germans 
apparently  felt  that  they  were  so  near  success  that  the  work  was 
going  on  with  increased  enthusiasm  in  19 14,  when  the  budget 
allotted  1565OOO  marks  for  further  experimentation. 


RAMIE 

Ramie  was  a  fibre  plant  that  aroused  great  hopes  in  Germany 
when  it  was  thought  possible  to  produce  it  in  the  Cameroons.  Its 
extensive  use  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth  in  China  and  in  Japan 
and  its  silk-like  lustre  convinced  many  people  that  it  would  take 
the  place  of  cotton.  Woermann  was  especially  interested  in  the 
production  of  ramie;  a  ten-year  monopoly  of  the  production  of 
the  fibre  in  the  colony  had  been  granted  to  him  in  1889.  He 
encouraged  numerous  studies  in  its  production  and  participated 
financially  in  many  experiments  with  machines  (decorticators)  for 
separating  the  fibres  from  the  bark. 

In  1896  the  Economic  Committee  began  making  a  serious  study 
of  the  plant  and  its  possibilities  in  large-scale  production.  It 
arranged  in  1899  to  get  money  from  its  lottery  for  an  expedition 
to  the  Cameroons  for  this  study.  Funds  also  came  from  interested 
traders;  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  Woermann  contributed  the 
largest  amount,  1000  marks.   While  this  committee  was  studying 

^  Verhandlungen  of  the  Economic  Committee,  1905-9,  passim. 
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the  suitability  of  the  soil  for  ramie,  the  Colonial  Society  offered 
prizes  for  the  invention  of  a  decorticator.  ^ 

The  report  of  the  committee  that  the  Cameroons'  soil  was 
suitable  and  that  a  machine  had  at  last  been  invented  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  company  in  Germany  to  exploit  this  new  fibre,  the 
use  of  which  was,  in  the  eyes  of  many  people,  to  revolutionize 
the  whole  textile  industry.  But  no  success  followed.  Further  experi- 
mental studies  in  the  colony  reached  the  conclusion  in  1904  that 
the  plant  did  not  grow  deeply  into  the  soil  and  that,  as  a  conse- 
quence, it  could  not  survive  the  dry  season.  Those  who  said  that 
ramie  was  the  'fibre  of  the  future'  must  continue  to  say  that,  for 
nations  are  still  searching  for  a  successful  decorticator. 


TOBACCO 

At  a  very  early  date  tobacco  attracted  the  interest  of  some 
Germans  toward  the  Cameroons,  for  it  was  known  as  early  as  1887 
that  the  colony  could  produce  it.  In  fact  some  had  actually  been 
exported,  although  its  quality  was  not  of  the  very  best.  In  1888 
Jantzen  &  Thormahlen  participated  in  the  financing  of  a  Tabaks- 
gesellschaft,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  losing  venture  in  spite  of 
many  valiant  and  costly  efforts  to  make  the  production  of  tobacco 
a  success.  A  number  of  plantations  experimented  with  tobacco. 
Although  one  plantation  produced  some  that  was  highly  regarded 
in  Germany  and  commanded  in  1894  a  higher  price  than  that 
from  Sumatra,  this  plantation  gave  up  its  work  in  1898,  when  one 
at  Bibundi  took  it  up.  The  plantation  complained  of  the  lack  of 
qualified  workers  and  wanted  the  right  to  make  labour-contracts 
for  periods  long  enough  for  them  to  train  natives  and  to  benefit  by 
their  training.  Governor  Puttkamer  saw  a  solution  of  the  problems 
in  the  employment  on  tobacco  plantations  of  the  slaves  of  tribes 

^  The  importance  given  to  ramie  may  be  gauged  in  part  from  the  fact  that  the 
Government  of  India  since  1869  has  been  concerned  with  the  invention  of  such  a 
machine  and  offered  prizes  for  one.  The  matter  vi^as  of  sufficient  significance  to 
be  considered  in  a  conference  of  nations  at  Paris  in  1901,  when  several  machines 
were  examined  for  the  discovery  of  one  that  would  solve  the  problem.  An  account 
of  this  conference  on  ramie  is  found  in  Kolonialzeitung,  1900,  pp.  576,  589-90. 
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defeated  in  the  interior.    Experiments  with  tobacco  continued 
until  1903,  and  then  the  attempt  was  discontinued. 

Explorers  going  into  the  interior  looked  for  tobacco  as  they 
looked  for  other  commodities  of  value.  Many  reports  told  of  its 
discovery  in  numerous  places  and  some  spoke  of  an  excellent 
quality.  But  it  was  not  until  1906-7  that  the  Economic  Committee 
of  the  Colonial  Society  became  seriously  interested  in  its  production 
and  appointed  a  special  group  to  make  a  study  of  it.  It  had  been 
reported  that  some  of  it  was  doing  well  at  Jaunde  with  seed  sup- 
plied by  the  Botanical  Garden.  The  Economic  Committee  studied 
the  experiments  being  made  and  issued  reports  on  its  findings.  In 
19 10  one  planter  was  said  to  have  raised  tobacco  successfully  and 
to  have  made  large  quantities  of  cigars,  which  were  sold  in  the 
colony.  In  1 9 1 1  - 1 2  another  planter  won  the  prize  offered  by  the 
Colonial  Society  to  the  one  successfully  producing  a  large  amount 
of  tobacco.  After  this  date  interest  in  tobacco  production  revived 
and  a  number  of  plantations  turned  to  its  cultivation  as  reports 
spoke  of  the  tobacco's  excellent  quality  for  wrapper  purposes. 
In  1911,  1912,  and  191 3  three  tobacco  companies  were  organized 
with  capital  reported  at  400,000  marks,  400,000  marks,  and 
2,600,000  marks  respectively.  Trade  statistics  began  to  show  a  very 
rapid  increase  in  the  amounts  of  tobacco  exported  from  the 
Cameroons  in  the  years  after  19 10.  There  were  those  who  said  that 
production  would  have  been  far  greater  but  for  the  lack  of  workers. 
It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  traders  and  planters  complained  of  the 
new  tobacco  plantations,  which  made  the  colony's  labour  shortage 
more  serious.  Tobacco  was  about  to  become  an  important  article 
of  trade  for  the  colony  when  the  war  began. 


COFFEE 

At  one  time  it  seemed  possible  that  coffee  might  give  the 
Cameroons  a  more  than  ordinary  importance  for  Germany. 
Exploring  in  the  interior,  Morgen  discovered  coffee  growing  wild 
near  Jaunde,  samples  of  which  were  said  to  be  good.  In  1893, 
Preuss  of  the  Botanical  Garden  concluded  that  his  experiments 
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with  coffee  were  successful  enough  to  justify  the  hope  for  profitable 
cultivation  in  the  Cameroons  within  five  years.  With  the  aid  of  the 
garden,  which  supplied  the  plants,  a  number  of  private  planta- 
tions tried  to  raise  coffee.  The  Kamerun  Hinterland  Gesellschaft, 
organized  in  1898,  had  a  plan  for  coffee  plantations  along  the 
Sannaga  River.  Failure  was  the  only  outcome  of  these  experi- 
ments. It  is  possible  that  some  pest  proved  injurious  to  the  plants, 
for  in  1 899  the  governor  had  to  forbid  the  importation  of  coffee 
plants  that  had  not  been  disinfected.  In  spite  of  these  discouraging 
results  hopes  did  not  die,  for  attempts  to  plant  coffee  continued, 
nourished  by  the  expectation  that  some  day  its  cultivation  would 
be  a  success. 

KOLA 

The  tonic  and  stimulating  qualities  of  the  kola  nut  explain 
why  natives  chew  it  and  why  Europeans  want  its  extract.  It 
figured  early  in  the  trade  of  the  colony,  but  it  was  not  until  1 903 
that  the  Economic  Committee  of  the  Colonial  Society  decided  to 
send  an  expert  into  the  colony  to  investigate  possibilities  for  its 
extensive  production.^  At  the  same  time  a  study  was  made  of 
more  uses  for  kola  in  Germany.  By  1 905  it  was  becoming  a  popu- 
lar article  for  plantation  production.  With  its  cultivation  by 
planters  and  with  the  discovery  of  new  sources  of  supply  in 
northern  Cameroons  near  Bamum,  it  was  exported  in  larger 
and  larger  quantities,  although  its  total  value  was  very  small  in 
comparison  with  the  rubber,  cacao,  and  palm  products  coming 
from  the  colony. 

MINERALS 

The  hope  that  the  Cameroons  might  have  mineral  resources 
worth  exploiting  seems  to  have  first  come  about  1892,  when 
regulations  were  issued  for  prospecting  and  mining.  In  the 
following  year  fifteen  prospecting  licences  were  given  out;  but  no 
success,  however,  seems  to  have  justified  whatever  belief  lay  behind 

^  Verhandlungen  of  the  Economic  Committee,  January  22nd,  1903,  pp.  17-18. 
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the  requests  for  such  permits.  Paul  Staudinger,  who  had  explored 
along  the  Niger  with  Flegel  and  was  always  working  as  a  member 
of  the  Kolonialrat  in  Germany  to  interest  Germans  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  Adamaua  by  way  of  the  Niger  and  Benue 
Rivers,  argued  that  copper,  silver,  and  tin  could  be  found  in  the 
area.  He  expressed  the  fear  that  the  English  would  exploit  these 
minerals  if  the  Germans  did  nothing.  ^  He  was  right  regarding 
tin;  for  in  1903  and  1904  English  and  German  prospectors  dis- 
covered tin  near  Banjo.''  As  to  gold  and  silver,  their  existence 
remained  the  hope  of  only  a  few  people.  The  geologist  Passarge, 
who  like  Staudinger  wanted  to  interest  the  Government  in 
Adamaua,  wrote  that  the  geologic  nature  of  the  region  justified 
the  belief  that  gold  might  be  found  there.  ^ 

The  use  of  iron  tools  by  many  people  in  the  Gameroons  mothered 
the  hope  that  iron  might  be  discovered  in  the  colony.  In  1905  it 
was  asserted  that  a  possible  source  might  be  the  Mandara  Moun- 
tains. Salt  from  natural  wells  in  different  parts  of  the  colony  was 
an  important  article  of  trade  among  the  natives  of  the  interior. 
The  ownership  of  salt  springs  by  the  Fulbe  princes  gave  the  latter 
a  good  income,  for  they  were  allowed  to  select  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  herds  of  cattle  that  came  several  times  a  year  to  the  salt 
licks.  In  1905  the  Gesellschaft  Nordwest-Kamerun  discovered  a 
marketable  grade  of  mica.  Peat  was  discovered  in  1 909,  but  not 
in  sufficient  amounts  to  attract  exploitation.  Marble  and  slate 
were  found  in  Adamaua,  but  the  costs  of  transportation  made 
thought  of  their  exploitation  ridiculous.  In  1908  the  Economic 
Committee  was  ready  to  encourage  the  development  of  all  colonial 
mineral  resources  and  offered  to  help  in  sending  out  qualified 
experts  to  make  a  study  of  the  problems  involved. 

The  discovery  of  petroleum  near  the  Wuri  and  Mungo  Rivers 
in  April  1904  gave  rise  to  some  very  great  hopes.*  Representa- 
tives of  the  plantation  company  Victoria  made  the  discovery  and 
formed  a  short-lived  subsidiary  company  for  the  exploitation  of 

^  Article  by  Staudinger,  Kolonialzeitung,  1899,  PP-  34-5- 
^  Denkschnft,  1903-4,  pp.  57-8. 

^Article  by  Passarge,  Kolonialzeitung,  1899,  pp.  21-2. 

■*  Denkschrift,  1903-4,  pp.  57-8.  See  official  report  given  to  the  Colonial  Council, 
Kolonialblatt,  1904,  p.  437. 
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the  oil.  In  1907  a  second  effort  was  made  to  get  petroleum  in  the 
colony.  In  that  year  the  Government  was  ready  to  register  mines 
and  their  owners;  but  it  was  a  vain  effort,  for  there  was  never  any 
mining  of  mineral  resources  in  the  Cameroons  while  the  Germans 
held  the  colony. 

MISCELLANEOUS     PRODUCTS 

Many  other  valuable  commodities  were  found  in  the  Cameroons, 
but  their  exploitation  did  not  give  rise  to  such  trade  or  hopes  as  did 
those  already  discussed.  Ostriches  in  the  north-eastern  part  of 
the  colony,  ground  nuts,  copal  for  varnishes:  these  products  were 
considered  important,  although  no  attempts  were  made  to  develop 
them  on  any  extensive  scale.  A  good  deal  of  attention  was  devoted 
to  the  breeding  of  horses  and  cattle.  To  get  types  of  cattle  that 
might  be  of  greatest  benefit  to  the  Cameroons,  the  administration 
imported  cattle  from  Europe  and  crossed  them  with  native  stock. 
Cattle  played  a  large  part  in  the  trade  of  the  Haussas  in  the 
hinterland. 

In  19 1 2  the  importation  of  bananas  into  Germany  from  the 
Cameroons  began  on  a  large  scale.  Plantations  to  grow  them  were 
started  and  in  1914a  special  ship  for  the  transportation  of  bananas 
from  the  tropics  to  Germany  was  launched  at  Hamburg.  A 
technical  commission  of  the  Economic  Committee  studied  at 
the  same  time  the  practicability  of  manufacturing  flour  from  the 
banana. 

It  was  not  really  until  1905  that  serious  attention  was  given  to 
the  exploitation  of  the  timber  resources  of  the  colony.  The 
Economic  Committee  and  its  experts  made  a  report  on  the  woods 
of  the  Cameroons  and  concluded  that  they  offered  good  oppor- 
tunities for  business  men.  Scores  of  samples  were  sent  to  Germany 
and  examined  for  their  value.  Transportation  costs  made  impos- 
sible any  exploitation  of  timber  at  places  far  from  the  coast.  Near 
the  coast  it  was  different.  A  company  for  the  exploitation  of  the 
Cameroons'  forests  was  founded  in  1909  and  was  given  a  large 
concession  of  land  by  the  Government.  The  interest  of  the 
Government  in  the  conservation  and  in  the  scientific  exploitation 
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of  the  precious  woods  of  the  colony  was  manifest  in  the  succeeding 
years.  There  was  a  forestry  school  in  the  colony  and  trained 
officials  were  appointed  to  safeguard  the  colony's  timber.  The 
budget  of  19 1 2  dealt  at  great  length  with  the  Cameroons'  forests. 
Increasing  amounts  of  timber  were  being  exported  from  the 
colony,  and  their  value  increased  from  388,000  marks  in  191 1  to 
696,000  marks  in  191 2.  The  Cameroons  was  first  of  all  German 
colonies  in  the  production  of  precious  woods.  Mahogany  and 
ebony  were  the  most  important  of  the  twenty-eight  varieties 
exported  in  19 12. 

Sugar,  rice,  and  indigo  could  be  grown  in  parts  of  the 
Cameroons,  and  there  were  those  who  hoped  that  some  day  the 
exploitation  of  these  products  would  prove  profitable.  In  the 
Botanical  Garden  experiments  were  being  carried  on  with  a  very 
large  variety  of  other  tropical  commodities  of  more  or  less 
significance  to  European  countries:  tea,  jute,  hemp,  sisal,  vanilla, 
allspice,  pimento,  pepper,  cardamom,  soya  bean,  cinnamon,  silk, 
camphor,  wax,  cinchona,  and  others.  Investigations  were  made 
into  the  possibilities  of  distilling  alcohol  from  tropical  plants.  In 
Germany  there  were  chemical  institutes  seeking  by  their  analytical 
methods  to  create  new  products  or  to  improve  the  quality  or 
quantity  of  the  old.  A  student  cannot  escape^  the  convictiQiijhat 
everything  was  being  done  by  GermanyJxt-g£l  the  maximum  frnm 
the  colony. 

COLONIAL  PRODUCTS  IN  GERMANY 

Goods  coming  from  the  Cameroons  into  Germany  were  dutiable 
like  imports  from  foreign  countries,  since  the  colonies  lay  outside 
the  German  fiscal  area.  In  the  first  few  years  of  the  Cameroons' 
connexion  with  Germany,  those  same  articles  were  subject  to  a 
second  burden  in  the  export  tariff  imposed  by  the  colony,  a  tax 
which  lasted  but  a  few  years. 

That  Germany  should  impose  a  tariff  on  goods  coming  from 
her  colonies  to  the  mother  country  caused  some  concern.  As  early 
as  1889  the  Colonial  Society  discussed  the  matter  and  sought 
to  get  tariff  concessions  for   colonial   goods.     The    Kolonialrat 
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discussed  the  proposal  and  recorded  its  approval  of  the  suggestion 
in  a  petition  to  the  administration.  ^  The  measure  did  not  meet, 
however,  with  the  support  of  Hamburg  traders,  who  feared  that  a 
special  tariff  rate  on  colonial  goods  might  lead  to  foreign  retalia- 
tion and  eventually  result  in  decreased  trade.  *  It  was  a  fear  quite 
natural  in  a  free  port,  where  goods  arrived  without  the  payment 
of  duty  unless  exported  thence  into  Germany  proper.  The  only 
apparent  result  of  this  move  for  a  differential  tariff  on  German 
colonial  products  was  the  granting  of  a  drawback  in  1892  on  the 
cacao  re-exported  in  manufactured  form  from  Germany. 

The  demand  for  a  tariff  favour  on  colonial  products  was  re- 
newed in  1 894  on  the  ground  that  such  a  concession  would  attract 
reluctant  capital  to  the  colonies.^   In  1899  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  Colonial  Society  wanted  a  petition  addressed  to  the  chancellor 
seeking  to  have  all  colonial  products  admitted  into  Germany  free 
of  duty.  The  society's  Ausschuss  vetoed  the  measure,  calling  atten- 
tion to  its  discriminatory  aspects,  to  the  international  difficulties 
\    that  would  arise  from  such  violation  of  the  most-favoured-nation 
i    pledges  in  trade  agreements,  and  to  the  dangers  of  England's 
1    retaliation.*    One  writer  said  that  the  most  important  colonial 
[  products  were  exempt  from  tariffs;  that  palm  kernels,  ivory,  and 
rubber  were  free  while  the  tariff  fell  on  less  important  goods  like 
the  various  woods  of  the  colony,  cacao,  coffee,  tobacco,  and 
palm  oil.^ 

Finding  itself  divided  on  the  question,  the  Colonial  Society 
asked  its  members  for  their  opinions.  Those  who  opposed  such 
tariff  favours  in  contravention  of  trade  treaties  had  their  views 
printed  in  the  magazine  in  1900.®  In  November  of  that  year  the 
president  of  the  society  petitioned  the  chancellor  to  get  easier 
terms  for  Germany's  imported  colonial  products  in  tariff  treaties 
to  be  made  with  other  countries.  In  support  of  the  measure  it  was 

^  Colonial  Council's  resolution  in  Kolonialzeitung,  1891,  pp.  156-7. 

^  Jahresbericht  der  Handelskammer  zu  Hamburg,  1891,  p.  12. 

^  It  was  said  that  the  magazine  Export  favoured  it.  Kolonialzeitung,  1894, 
pp.  14-15. 

^Kolonialzeitung,  1899,  pp.  171-2. 

^  Articles  on  the  tariff  question  are  found  in  Kolonialzeitung,  1899,  pp.  454-5; 
470-1. 

*  Kolonialzeitung,  1900,  pp.  142-3;  295-6. 
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argued  that  a  more  lenient  tariff  would  encourage  the  production 
of  tobacco,  coffee,  cacao,  tea,  etc.,  by  giving  aid  to  plantations 
already  burdened  with  the  great  problem  of  labour  shortage.  ^ 

Woermann  was  the  leader  in  opposition  to  this  plea  for  tariff 
favours.  He  stressed  its  violation  of  most-favoured-nation  agree- 
ments, insisted  that  needy  colonial  companies  would  not  be 
materially  aided  by  the  proposed  change,  asserted  that  other 
countries  had  tried  the  scheme  and  had  been  forced  to  give  it  up, 
and  reminded  people  that  such  a  measure  might  cause  the  English 
to  retaliate  and  might  even  encourage  German  manufacturers  to 
seek  similar  tariff  favours  for  goods  going  into  the  colonies.  ^  It 
was  a  plea  to  be  expected  from  a  trader  of  Hamburg,  especially 
one  interested  in  shipping.  The  free  city  had  long  opposed  the 
German  customs  union  and  accepted  it  in  1888  only  with  the 
establishment  of  its  free  port.  It  was  Hamburg  that  got  most  of 
the  colonial  trade  and  it  was  in  Hamburg  that  most  importers  of 
the  Cameroons'  goods  were  located. 

Nothing  resulted  from  this  agitation  for  tariff  concessions  on 
colonial  products.  The  fight  continued;  in  1902,  in  the  sessions  of 
the  Colonial  Congress,  an  attack  was  made  on  the  system  under 
which  Germany  taxed  the  goods  of  her  own  colonies.^  In  191 2 
there  was  agitation  to  have  the  colonies  made  a  part  of  Germany's 
tariff  empire,  according  to  Noske,  who  opposed  the  scheme  be- 
cause he  feared  reprisals.* 

Another  question  that  arose  in  Germany  in  connexion  with 
colonial  imports  was  that  of  distribution.  The  Colonial  Society 
once  talked  of  the  creation  of  an  agency  that  would  sell  colonial 
products  to  members  of  the  society  at  special  rates.  Such  hostility 
to  the  proposal  arose  that  it  had  to  be  abandoned.  Instead,  there 
was  formed  for  the  importation  of  colonial  commodities  a  com- 
mittee that  evolved  eventually  into  the  Economic  Committee  of 
the  Colonial  Society.  ^    The  work  of  actual  distribution  was  then 

^  Petition  and  accompanying  data,  Kolonialzeitiing,  1900,  pp.  530,  532. 
^  Kolonialzeitung,  1901,  pp.  42,  62-3,  74-6. 

*  Paper  by  Dr.  Zorn,  Verhandlungen  des  deutscheii  Kolonial-Kongresses,  1 902. 
p.  322. 

^  Reichstagsverhandlungen,  April  30th,  1912,  p.  1555. 
^  Supra,  p.  172. 
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left  to  a  Kolonialhaus,  a  private  wholesale  agency  which  under- 
took the  work  of  selling  colonial  goods  in  Germany.  In  1897  it 
was  distributing  its  wares  through  hundreds  of  local  retail  agents, 
Cameroon  cacao  in  particular  being  sold  in  650  such  centres. 
In  this  work  of  distribution  the  most  modern  methods  of  adver- 
tising found  a  use. 

THE  ECONOMIC  VALUE  OF  THE  CAMEROONS 

One  of  the  questions  most  often  asked  about  all  colonies  is 

!  whether  they  pay  or  not,  for  there  seems  to  be  an  expectation  that 
colonies  should  represent  an  economic  advantage,  not  a  liability, 
to  the  mother  country.   In  their  efforts  to  persuade  public  opinion 
at  home  of  the  value  of  colonial  possessions  those  with  investments 
in  the  colonies  have  stressed  at  various  times  and  with  varying 
emphasis  the  following  arguments:  that  colonies  are  a  market  for 
/goods  and  for  capital  that  can  be  neither  sold  nor  invested  at  home, 
I  that  they  are  a  source  of  raw  material  of  indispensable  value  to  the 
I  homeland,  and  that  they  offer  a  home  to  fellow-citizens  who  are 
'  unable  to  support  themselves  in  the  mother  country  and  would  be 
'  lost  to  her  by  emigration  to  another  land.   Two  of  the  arguments 
suffer  a  good  deal  from  the  fact  that  goods  entering  the  Cameroons 
from  Germany  were  subject  to  a  tariff  and  that  the  Cameroons' 
products  coming  into  Germany  had  to  pay  a  tariff.   As  Reichstag 
critics  often  declared,  the  usual  arguments  for  colonies  could  not 
be  made  in  behalf  of  those  that  Germany  held.    So  far  as  the 
question  of  surplus  population  went,  it  was  a  fact  that  Germany 
imported  labour  from  other  European  countries,  that  German 
emigrants  went  rather  to  America  than  to  the  colonies,  that  the 
colonies  by  19 14  had  only  about  25,000  Germans,  of  whom  only 
a  very  small  number  could  be  thought  of  as  permanent  colonial 
residents. 
I       It  is  fair  to  inquire  if  one  should  ever  ask  the  question  whether 
V  colonies  pay.  When  a  nation  is  satisfied  with  theDresUge__(a  diffi- 
cult word,  but  one  of  some  meaning)  ^  or  with  the  strategic  ad- 
vantages of  her  colonies,  the  question  of  econorrSc~aHvantage^ 

^  Supra,  p.   164. 
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secondary,  even  academic.  In  the  case  of  the  Cameroons,  and 
possibly  for  many  other  European  colonies,  the  occupation  of  terri- 
tory had  a  function  similar  to  that  of  the  protective  tariff.  Such  a 
tariff  had  been  instituted  in  Germany  in  1879  to  protect  Germany's 
domestic  market  against  outside  competition;  the  occupation  of 
the  Cameroons  in  1884  was  to  protect  a  German  overseas  market 
against  competition,  largely  English.  To  raise  the  question  under 
such  circumstances  whether  the  Cameroons  'paid'  or  not  has  much 
in  common  with  the  question  whether  a  tariff  pays.  In  the  long 
run  a  colonial  system  like  the  tariff  signifies  that  the  whole  nation  I  (  1 
is  taxed  that  the  few  might  benefit.  And  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
Bismarck  made  that  very  point  in  1868,  when  he  was  opposed  to 
Germany's  having  colonies.  ^  By  the  act  of  occupation  govern- 
ments are  committed  to  responsibilities  from  which  there  is  no 
withdrawal.  Having  got  their  original  market  protected  by  that 
formality,  traders  then  sought  to  extend  their  market  into  the 
interior.  That  step  called  for  more  protection.  Joined  by  other 
traders  and  by  planters,  they  worked  through  the  Colonial  Society 
to  make  Germany  as  a  nation  bear  the  costs  of  conquering  the 
entire  colony  and  giving  it  a  government  to  assure  the  conditions 
fundamental  to  commercial  prosperity.  In  the  efforts  made  to 
convince  the  German  nation  as  a  whole  of  the  value  of  the  colonies 
investors  used  many  arguments;  but  these  arguments  represented 
good  reasons  rather  than  real  reasons,  after  the  manner  of  the 
arguments  used  for  a  high  tariff. 

If  one  grants  that  the  question  whether  colonies  pay  or  not 
deserves  consideration,  the  difficulty  lies  in  finding  a  standard  of 
measure  for  that  value.  The  usual  method  is  to  take  the  imports 
of  the  colony  as  a  measure  of  its  value  as  a  market  and  the  ex£ori^ 
as  a  measure  of  the  colony's  value'pa  source  ofraw  material;  this 
combined  trade  is  then  placed ToF purposes  ofcomparison  side  by 
side  with  the  grants-in-aid  of  the  mother  country.  Perhaps  this  is 
the  only  way  of  showing  whether  a  colony  actually  pays  or  not. 
But  it  is  certainly  a  very  crude  instrument.  In  the  case  of  Germany 
with  only  thirty  years  of  colonial  experience  it  is  rather  hard  to 

^Bismarck  to  Roon,  January  9th,  1868,  quoted  in  Hans  Spellmeyer,  Deutsche 
Kolonialpolitik  im  Reichstag  (Stuttgart,  193 1),  p.  3. 
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expect  colonies  to  prove  their  economic  value  in  so  brief  a  span  of 
time.  The  method  disregards  the  clear  fact  that  a  very  large  part 
of  the  Cameroons'  imports  represented  capital  investment  in 
railroads,  roads,  bridges,  public  buildings,  plantations,  schools, 
hospitals,  and  the  like.  Germans  thought  of  these  expenditures  as 
part  of  a  long-term  investment  and  may  rightly  claim  that  thirty 
years  of  colonial  rule  are  not  enough  to  determine  a  colony's  real 
value  to  the  homeland.  Another  difficulty  about  this  standard  of 
measuring  value  is  that  it  omits  consideration  of  the  fact  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  colonial  trade  goes_to_people  who  are  not 
German;  there  were  English  traders  in  the  colony,  and  England 
imported  a  fair  amount  of  the  produce  of  the  Cameroons.  The 
criterion  also  fails  to  note  that  the  money  spent  to  educate  natives 
or  to  improve  their  health  cannot  be  expected  to  return  a  dividend 
measuraBle^By^trade  statistics.  If  by  cutting  expenditures  for 
charitable  purposes  a  colony  should  actually  give  the  mother 
country  a  surplus  of  income  over  costs,  those  who  now  say  that 
the  colony  does  not  pay  would  charge  instead  that  cruel  profits 
were  being  made  at  the  expense  of  native  welfare!  One  might 
argue  that  a  colonial  deficit,  instead  of  being  a  discredit  to  a 
country,  might  well  be  a  mark  of  honour,  a  measure  of  the  sacri- 
fices made  to  help  the  natives!  Only  the  most  minute  study  of 
colonial  budgets  over  a  very  long  period  of  time  would  yield 
material  of  decisive  pertinence  to  the  question  of  a  colony's  value. 

The  statistics  that  must  form  the  base  of  any  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  Cameroons  to  Germany  face  this  page. 

Although  these  statistical  tables  do  not  cover  the  entire  period  of 
German  rule  in  the  Cameroons,  they  are  of  some  value  in  giving 
the  student  an  approximate  measure  of  the  cost  and  value  of  the 
Cameroons  to  Germany.  It  is  clear  in  the  first  place  that  the 
balance  of  the  Cameroons'  trade  went  against  the  colony,  imports 
being  much  greater  than  exports.  The  difference  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  building  and  construction  material  was  being 
imported  into  the  Cameroons  as  part  of  a  permanent  investment 
from  which  no  returns  could  be  expected  for  a  long  period. 

For  most  of  the  years  in  the  period  1896- 1908  the  Cameroons  was 
first  of  all  German  colonies  in  Africa  in  the  amount  of  her  exports. 
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{All  estimates  are  in  thousands  of  marks) 

Grants-in-aid 

Tear 

Exports 

Imports              1 

{including  loans) 

1891 

4,307 

4,547 

1,425 

1892 

4,264 

4,471 

None 

1893 

4,633 

4,162 

None 

1894 

4,435 

6,497 

None 

1895 

4,090 

5,658 

620 

1896 

3,961 

5,359 

678 

1897 

3,385 

6,327 

690 

1898 

4,602 

9,297 

814 

1899 

4,841 

11,133 

983 

1900 

5,886 

14,245 

2,163 

1901 

6,264 

9,397 

2,180 

1902 

6,652 

13,393 

2,205 

1903 

7,565 

9,638 

1,583 

1904 

8,021 

9,378 

1,405 

1905 

9,315 

13,467 

2,380 

1906 

9,946 

13,305 

3,252 

1907 

15,891 

17,296 

3,104 

1908 

12,164 

16,788 

6,780 

1909 

15,701 

17,723 

7,292 

1910 

19,924 

25,480 

5,590 

1911 

21,251 

29,317 

14,722 

1912 

23,300 

34,200 

13,278 

Total 

200,398 

281,078 

71,144 

In  191 1,  however,  she  ranked  third  among  Germany's  four 
African  possessions  in  the  amount  of  her  exports,  imports,  and  total 
colonial  trade.  To  Germany's  total  colonial  trade  of  240,208,483 
marks  in  191 1,  the  Gameroons  contributed  50,568,000  marks.  In 
191 1  Germany's  share  of  the  Gameroons'  total  trade  was  82  per 
cent  and  that  of  England  1 6  per  cent.  In  any  comparison  of  the 
Gameroons  with  the  other  African  colonies  of  Germany,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  the  Gameroons  received  far  smaller  grants-in- 
aid  and  loans  than  East  Africa  and  South -West  Africa;  she  sur- 
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passed  Togo  only.  The  Cameroons  held  a  very  low  fourth  place 
in  the  mileage  of  her  railroads.  Ardent  defenders  of  the  Cameroons 
consequently  asserted  that  the  colony  got  fewer  favours  from 
Germany  than  did  any  other  African  colony.  No  matter  what  view 
is  taken  of  the  Cameroons  and  its  trade  it  is  clear  that  the  colony 
was  an  economic  burden  to  Germany  as  a  nation,  whose  citizens 
had  to  be  taxed  for  the  grants  made  to  the  colony. 

The  question  then  arises  whether  investors  in  the  Cameroons  had 
returns  for  their  money.  The  lack  of  material  on  the  total  amounts 
invested  in  the  colony  and  on  the  success  of  the  undertakings  makes 
it  hopeless  to  answer  the  question  with  a  certified  yes  or  no.  It  is 
a  fact  that  some  of  the  large  plantation  companies  paid  excellent 
dividends,  which  ran  on  occasion  as  high  as  15  per  cent.  Informa- 
tion on  the  numerous  trading  companies  is  lacking,  although  a 
glance  at  trade  statistics  and  at  the  growing  number  of  traders  in 
the  colony  might  indicate  that  business  was  good.  On  the  other 
hand  there  were  many  companies  forced  into  liquidation  like  the 
one  organized  to  exploit  the  petroleum  resources  of  the  Cameroons.  ^ 
The  Gesellschaft  Siid-Kamerun  reported  profits  for  a  number 
of  years;  the  Gesellschaft  Nordwest-Kamerun,  capitalized  at 
10,000,000  marks,  reported  that  total  losses  by  19 12  amounted  to 
2,426,398.97  marks. ^ 

If  dividends  were  not  always  what  people  expected  from  their 
investments  in  the  colony,  the  hope  was  ever  present  that  the 
future  would  be  greatly  rewarding.  The  speculative  element  was 
strong.  'Some  day'  when  the  labour  problem  was  solved  or  when 
transportation  was  available,  then  returns  would  be  excellent. 
Such  is  the  theme  of  many  reports  of  companies  to  their  stock- 
holders. There  were  always  those  who  expected  that  exploration 
or  experimentation  would  end  in  the  discovery  of  some  new  pro- 
ducts sure  to  give  returns  on  invested  capital,  tea,  ramie,  coffee,  silk, 
tobacco,  drugs,  and  many  others.  References  to  the  Cameroons 
as  the  'pearl  of  German  colonies',  certain  to  have  for  Germany  the 

^  Two  interesting  remarks  are  pertinent  to  this  subject.  According  to  Reich- 
stagsverhandlungen,  March  ist,  1909,  p.  7246,  Dernburg  stated  that  most  investors 
in  the  German  colonies  had  got  almost  nothing  in  return.  Noske  made  the  same 
statement  years  later,  ibid.,  April  30th,  1912,  p.  1555,  and  added  that  numerous 
bubble  companies  for  exploiting  the  colonies  had  been  formed. 

^  Kolonialzeitung,  1913,  p.  819. 
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significance  that  India  had  for  England  or  Java  for  Holland,  show 
that  hope  was  the  Cameroons'  greatest  product.  The  fulfilment  of 
this  hope  came  more  and  more  to  be  placed  in  a  future  'when'  or 
'if  certain  hindrances  were  removed.  Professor  Wohltmann, 
editor  of  Der  Tropenpflanzer  and  an  agricultural  chemist  who 
studied  the  soils  of  the  Cameroons,  wrote  in  1898  that  by  1950  the 
Cameroons  could  be  well  compared  with  the  best  colonies  of  the 
Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  or  the  English.  ^ 

OTHER    NATIONALITIES     IN     THE     CAMEROONS 

Immediately  after  occupation  in  1884  Germany  was  quick  to 
assure  English  traders  that  no  discrimination  against  their  trade 
would  take  place.  Diplomatic  exchanges  between  England  and 
Germany  resulted  in  formal  and  reciprocal  assurances  that  there 
would  be  no  differential  treatment  of  foreigners  or  foreign  goods 
in  their  respective  territories  on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  Tariffs  im- 
posed were  to  be  merely  those  necessary  for  the  costs  of  the  colonies 
and  prior  notification  of  any  impending  tariff  change  by  one 
country  was  to  be  given  to  the  other.  The  obligation  to  give  notice 
of  such  changes  came  to  an  end  in  1905,  after  which  Germany 
could  and  did  proclaim  new  rates  without  notifying  England. 

So  far  as  tariffs  and  trade  went,  foreigners  had  no  complaint  to 
make  against  Germany  in  the  Cameroons.^  The  nearest  approach 
to  special  tariff  favour  for  Germans  was  the  arrangement  that  all 
goods  imported  for  railroad  construction  in  the  Cameroons  should 
be  of  German  manufacture  and  exempt  from  the  payment  of 
import  duties.  Even  goods  coming  into  Germany  from  the 
colonies  paid  tariffs  in  spite  of  agitation  to  obtain  special  con- 
cessions for  the  products  of  German  colonies. 

Imjglidi^n.  theoceu^gation^  land,  however,  is  the  idea  ^^dk- 
criminationT^'proinises  to  the  contrary  notwithstandin^-'loFlne 

^  His  article  on  the  future  of  the  Cameroons,  Kolonialzeitung,  1899,  p.  309. 

^  For  certainty  on  this  point  about  the  treatment  of  non-German  traders  in  the 
Cameroons,  the  author  inquired  of  a  representative  of  the  Liverpool  firm  of  John 
Holt,  Mr.  James  Deemin,  whose  experience  with  the  Cameroons  went  back  as  far  as 
1883.  He  was  told  several  times  that  the  Germans  never  gave  English  traders 
any  occasion  whatsoever  to  complain  of  unfair  commercial  treatment. 
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"I  purpose  of  German  occupation  was  to  aid  German  trade.  Such 
"'    discrimination  works  indirectly  but  is  nevertheless  real. 

In  the  year  1890,  when  the  total  white  population  of  the 
Cameroons  was  105,  65  were  German,  23  were  English,  and  the 
remainder  were  of  many  other  nationalities.  The  number  of 
Germans  increased  greatly  in  the  succeeding  years.  In  1913  there 
were  1643  Germans,  79  Englishmen,  and  60  Americans,  who  were, 
almost  all  of  them,  members  of  the  American  Presbyterian 
Missionary  Society. 

After  the  Germans  the  English  played  the  largest  commercial 
role  in  the  affairs  of  the  Cameroons.  The  English  share  in  the 
Cameroons'  trade  for  years  in  which  the  statistical  material  was 
kept  was  a  decreasing  one.  In  1903  the  English  had  28  per  cent 
and  the  Germans  71  per  cent  of  the  Cameroons'  imports.  In 
191 2  England's  share  in  the  Cameroons'  total  trade  was  under 
15  per  cent,  whereas  that  of  Germany  was  over  81  per  cent.  For 
many  years  English  ships  carried  most  of  the  Cameroons'  trade, 
outnumbering  the  German  ships  calling  there.  As  time  went  on 
German  ships  increased  in  number  and  toward  19 14  led  the 
English  by  a  wide  margin.  Commercially,  at  any  rate,  the 
Cameroons  was  becoming  more  and  more  German,  less  and  less 
English. 

The  most  serious  disputes  with  the  English  arose  in  1884-85, 

when  English  objections  to  the  German  occupation  and  intrigues 

with  the  natives  led  to  the  uprising  of  December  1884.    With  the 

Baptist  missionaries  there  was  a  long  fight  over  the  question  of 

payment  for  the  land  they  had  acquired.    After  the  Germans 

acquired  Victoria,  some  of  the  converts  of  the  English  Baptist 

Mission  maintained  a  pro-English  sentiment  for  a  long  time. 

Difficulties  arose  between  the  Germans  and  the  English  along  the 

borders  of  their  respective  territories  before  boundaries  were  clearly 

marked.    Reports  of  smuggling  across  the  frontiers  were  always 

made,  but  evidence  of  its  extent  is  wanting.    More  serious  was  a 

minor  incident  in  1889,  when  some  natives  from  English  territory 

H  crossed  the  frontier  and  captured  natives  residing  in  territory 

/    claimed  by  Germany.   Getting  no  action  from  the  English  after  a 

/    number  of  appeals  to  authorities  in  Nigeria,  Germans  crossed  the 
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boundary  into  English  territory  and  took  hostage  a  number  of 
native  chieftains,  who  were  held  until  the  kidnapped  Cameroon 
natives  were  returned.  It  was  a  minor  dispute,  however,  of  the 
sort  that  vanished  with  the  definition  of  boundaries  and  the 
erection  of  English  and  German  authority  in  respective  territories. 
Before  the  boundary  was  actually  determined,  the  Germans  had 
some  fear  of  the  English  in  the  Rio  del  Rey  area.  These  fears 
were  strong  enough  to  make  Germans  deny  a  request  of  the 
English  Primitive  Methodists  in  1 894  to  carry  on  missionary  work 
there;  efforts  were  made,  instead,  to  persuade  the  German  Easier 
Mission  to  develop  that  field. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  Germans  disliked  the  natives'  use 
of  English,  whether  it  was  the  Queen's  English  or  pidgin  English, 
One  of  the  earliest  proposals  of  Woermann  was  that  efforts  be 
made  to  supplant  the  English  language,  which  was  being  taught 
in  the  schools  of  the  English  mission,  by  the  German.  In  1897  a 
blow  was  aimed  at  the  English  language  by  a  ruling,  recommended 
by  the  Kolonialrat,  that  German  be  made  the  second  language  in 
any  school  where  a  language  in  addition  to  the  vernacular  was 
taught,  ^  This  new  policy  worked  serious  hardship  for  the  Ameri- 
can Presbyterian  Mission,  which,  as  a  result  of  futile  efforts  to 
find  Americans  qualified  for  missionary  work  in  West  Africa  by 
Presbyterian  predilections  and  by  a  proficiency  in  the  German 
language,  considered  for  some  time  the  surrender  of  all  missionary 
activity  in  the  Cameroons.  A  ruling  that  petitions  and  reports  ad- 
dressed to  the  Government  be  in  the  German  language  worked  a 
minor  hardship  on  the  English  trading  firms,  some  of  which  had 
to  employ  German  clerks  for  the  purpose,  ^ 

With  the  few  nationals  of  other  countries  there  was  little  or  no 
difficulty.  Only  a  few  instances  of  trouble  with  the  Americans 
arose:  once,  in  connexion  with  mission  property  which  the  ad- 
ministration decided  to  appropriate  for  the  erection  of  a  fort. 
With  the  American  missionaries  there  was  less  difficulty  than  with 
the  Easier  Mission  over  the  question  of  native-treatment.    Apart 

^  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  VI,  doc.  75. 

^  At  any  rate,  such  was  the  German  explanation  why  the  number  of  English- 
men dropped  from  37  to  29  in  one  year.   Denkschrift,  1901-2,  p.  46. 
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from  the  disputes  that  arose  with  France  over  boundaries  and 
smuggHng,  the  only  serious  question  was  that  connected  with  the 
special  rights  retained  by  French  concessions  in  the  territory  ceded 
under  the  Moroccan  accord  of  1 9 1 1 .  The  objections  of  the  Ger- 
man traders  at  that  time  were  more  theoretical  than  real,  since 
the  territory  came  so  late  into  Germany's  actual  control  that  time 
was  lacking  for  serious  incidents  to  arise. 

Viewed  broadly,  the  treatment  of  non-German  whites  in  the 
Gameroons  may  be  described  as  fair  and  just. 

ORGANIZATION     OF     CAPITAL 

The  earliest  German  organization  exploiting  the  resources  of 
the  Gameroons  was  the  Hamburg  trading  firm  of  C.  Woermann. 
Before  the  colony  was  occupied,  there  was  a  second  German  firm, 
that  of  Jantzen  &  Thormahlen,  likewise  of  Hamburg.  In  1885 
these  two  German  trading  firms  established  the  Gameroons'  first 
plantation.  They  were  for  a  number  of  years  the  colony's  only 
German  exploiters.  At  the  beginning  of  German  control  there 
were  more  English  trading  houses  than  German  in  the  colony, 
although  the  larger  part  of  the  Gameroons'  trade  was  German. 

The  'constitutional  law'  of  1886  and  its  revision  in  1888  made 
provision  for  the  formation  of  colonial  stock  companies.  In  apply- 
ing the  German  law  in  all  its  detail  to  colonial  affairs,  the  Reich- 
stag in  its  zeal  to  curtail  the  Kaiser's  powers  had  imposed  great 
handicaps  on  such  companies.  In  the  fight  for  modification  of 
the  law  of  1886  the  Golonial  Society  took  a  leading  part.  Part  of 
the  reform  was  that  colonial  stock  companies  would  in  the  future 
be  formed  under  stipulations  worked  out  by  the  chancellor  in 
consultation  with  the  Bundesrat.  The  terms  of  each  company 
were  to  be  given  in  a  contract  or  Statut,  which  had  to  include  rules 
as  to  membership  in  the  company,  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
each  member,  the  formation  of  the  directorate,  annual  account- 
ings, the  division  of  profits,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  organization. 
To  the  chancellor  was  given  the  supervision  of  the  companies  thus 
formed.  ^ 

^  See  arts.  8,  9,  10  in  the  revised  law  of  1888,  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  I,  doc.  15. 
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Companies  with  large  amounts  of  capital  were  needed  to 
develop  the  colony:  for  planting,  trading,  mining,  transportation, 
banking,  and  the  like.  Planting  and  trading  were  the  chief 
activities  of  most  organizations  formed  to  exploit  the  resources  of 
the  colony.  The  great  plantation  company  of  Victoria  had 
plantations  of  cacao,  kola,  bananas,  palm  trees,  rubber,  cotton, 
and  coffee;  it  engaged  in  trade,  working  through  its  factories  in 
the  interior;  ran  a  narrow-gauge  railway  for  the  transportation  of 
goods  for  its  own  and  neighbouring  plantations,  a  service  that 
brought  in  fair  profits;  acquired  an  Englishman's  mining  rights 
in  tin  discovered  near  Banjo;  and  organized  a  subsidiary  corpora- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  exploiting  the  petroleum  found  in  the 
colony  in  1904.  ^  No  other  organization  in  the  Cameroons  had  such 
diversified  interests,  for  most  of  them  limited  their  activities  to 
planting  and  trading. 

Information  on  the  organization  and  capital  of  the  companies 
exploiting  the  Cameroons  is  hard  to  find.  There  were  many  that  did 
not  seek  incorporation  under  the  law  of  1888;  their  reports  on 
activities,  capital,  and  dividends  are  not  available.  Even  in  the 
case  of  other  companies  the  information  is  somewhat  fragmentary. 
The  writer  does  not  know  just  what  the  distribution  of  capital  was 
between  trading  and  planting,  although  it  is  known  that  the  num- 
ber of  traders  far  exceeded  that  of  planters.  According  to  the 
Government's  official  report  for  1 9 1 2- 1 3,  the  Cameroons  had  about 
19  per  cent  of  the  German  capital  invested  in  all  German  colonies; 
there  were  thirty-nine  companies  in  the  Cameroons,  with  an  esti- 
mated total  capital  investment  of  95,983,000  marks.  Of  this  amount 
it  was  believed  that  74  per  cent  paid  dividends  and  that  9  per  cent 
paid  none;  information  was  lacking  on  the  remaining  17  per  cent.^ 
There  was  frequent  complaint  that  conditions  in  the  Cameroons 
did  not  attract  capital,  a  situation  for  which  the  administration  was " 
largely  and  often  wrongfully  made  responsible.  Scattered  through 
the  pages  of  the  Kolonialzeitung  and  Der  Tropenpjianzer  are  scores  of 

^Reports  about  the  company  are  found  in  Kolonialblatt,  1902,  pp.  239-41; 
Kolonialzeitung,  1904,  p.  310;  Denkschrift,  1904-5,  p.  52. 

^  Denkschrift,  1912-13,  p.  77  of  the  statistical  section.  A  footnote  about  the 
figures  given  states  that  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  exact  because  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  getting  precise  figures. 
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excerpts  from  annual  reports  dealing  with  the  economic  activities 
and  profits  of  the  larger  stock  companies,  and  telling  of  problems 
connected  with  their  work,  of  the  land  placed  under  cultivation, 
of  the  numbers  of  employed  natives,  dividends,  and  the  like. 
These  reports,  chiefly  from  the  large  plantation  companies,  often 
show  that  years  of  profits  were  offset  by  years  of  losses. 

The  most  important  companies  engaged  in  the  exploitation  of 
the  Gameroons  were  the  two  large  concessions,  the  Gesellschaft 
Siid-Kamerun  and  the  Gesellschaft  Nordwest-Kamerun,  organized 
November  28th,  1898,  and  July  31st,  1899,  respectively,^  These 
grants  of  extraordinary  rights  over  extensive  areas,  each  one  being 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole  colony,  were  made  to  attract  German 
capital  into  the  interior  at  a  time  when  the  lack  of  money  in  Ger- 
many and  the  reluctance  of  the  Reichstag  to  appropriate  funds 
made  it  impossible  for  the  Government  to  develop  the  hinterland. 
A  report  that  French  and  traders  of  other  nationalities  were  en- 
gaged in  exploiting  south-eastern  Gameroons  had  something  to 
do  with  the  formation  of  the  Gesellschaft  Siid-Kamerun.  A  desire  to 
divert  westward  the  flow  of  hinterland  trade  from  its  north  and 
south  direction  to  neighbouring  colonies  was  also  a  factor  in  the 
granting  of  these  great  concessions.  Both  companies  were  obliged 
by  the  terms  of  their  grants  to  explore  the  land  assigned  them,  to 
improve  transportation  in  the  interior,  to  construct  roads  and 
bridges,  to  encourage  settlement  as  well  as  to  exploit  the  region. 
The  Government  was  to  share  in  the  profits  of  both  organizations, 
in  the  sanguine  belief  that  the  great  profits  to  come  would  aid  the 
Government  in  financing  colonial  enterprises  beyond  what  was 
possible  with  the  grants  of  a  grudging  Reichstag. 

The  Gesellschaft  Siid-Kamerun  was  the  first  of  the  two  con- 
cessions granted.  That  the  hope  of  gain  was  strong  may  be  in- 
ferred from  a  public  demand  for  shares  that  sent  prices  soaring.* 
It  was  charged  that  the  promoters  of  the  company  made  huge 
profits  from  the  sale  of  special  certificates  which  they  received. 
Headquarters  were  in  Brussels;  and  among  those  interested  in  the 

^  See  map  for  the  size  of  these  concessions.  Texts  of  concession  terms  are  found 
in  Kolonialblatt,  1899,  pp.  117-23  and  795-802. 

*  Zimmermann,  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Kolonialpolitik,  pp.  257-8  and  note. 
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company  was  Thys,  head  of  the  Congo  railroad  and  connected 
with  transportation  services  on  the  Congo.  The  land  assigned  the 
company  was  in  south-eastern  Gameroons,  in  an  area  said  to 
be  unusually  rich  in  rubber  and  ivory. 

Opposition  to  the  grant  came  from  many  sources.  In  the  Reich- 
stag at  the  time  of  debate  on  colonial  budgets  attacks  were  made 
on  the  new  company  by  speakers  who  feared  that  the  participation 
of  Belgian  capital  and  the  establishment  of  Belgian  headquarters 
might  result  in  foreign  rather  than  German  control.  It  was  charged 
that  the  grant  gave  a  virtual  monopoly  of  trade  to  a  few  people  in 
one  of  the  richest  parts  of  the  colony.  Critics  asked  whether  the 
Colonial  Council  in  Germany  had  been  consulted  when  the  terms 
of  the  concessions  were  drawn  up  and  what  interests  members  of 
the  council  might  have  had  in  the  grants.^  From  this  point  the 
debate  broadened  into  an  attack  on  the  entire  colonial  administra- 
tion with  intimations  that  traders  advising  the  Government  had 
been  placed  in  a  position  where  they  profited  by  their  information 
to  the  disadvantage  of  competitors  in  the  colonies.-  When  it  was 
learned  that  the  council  had  not  been  consulted,  the  Reichstag 
warned  the  administration  that  like  concessions  in  the  future  must 
be  considered  by  the  council  before  any  grant  could  be  made. 

The  Government  made  what  defence  it  could  of  its  policies.  It 
asserted  that  the  participation  of  Belgian  capital  was  necessary, 
since  Belgians  were  already  exploiting  that  part  of  Africa  and 
might  otherwise  make  ready  use  of  their  position  on  the  Congo  to 
hamper  an  exclusively  German  company.*  It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  Germans  still  retained  control  of  the  company  and  that 
the  supervision  of  the  organization  by  the  imperial  chancellor  was 
a  guarantee  that  the  co-operation  of  foreign  capital  would  not 
lead  to  foreign  control.*   The  administration  argued  that  the  com- 

^  Reichstagsverhandlungen,  June  15th,  1899,  pp.  2567-72. 

^  The  question  had  a  point  to  it.  Sholto  Douglas  and  Sharlach,  the  two  promoters 
of  the  Gesellschaft  Siid-Kamerun,  were  members  of  the  Kolonialrat  in  1898. 
The  list  of  members  is  given,  Kolonialblatt,  1898,  pp.  540-1.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  Count  von  Arnim,  the  vice-president  of  the  Colonial  Society,  attacked  the 
terms  of  the  grant,  Reichstagsverhandlungen,  June  15th,  1899,  pp.  2567-8. 

*  The  director  of  the  Kolonialabteilung  made  this  defence,  ibid.,  June  15th,  1899, 
pp.  2568-72.  See  also  the  statement  of  the  reporter  of  the  budget,  ibid.,  February 
13th,  1900,  p.  4087. 

*  Ibid.,  March  loth,  1899,  pp.  1453-4;  May  i6th,  1900,  p.  5549. 
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pany  had  to  be  formed,  for  otherwise  the  south-eastern  part  of 
the  Cameroons  would  have  fallen  prey  to  ruthless  exploitation  by 
natives  and  the  wealth  of  that  part  of  the  colony  would  have  gone 
to  the  French  and  the  Belgians.  ^  The  necessity  for  the  concession 
was  found  in  the  Reichstag's  refusal  to  grant  sufficient  funds  for 
opening  the  interior  of  the  colony.  ^ 

Within  the  Kolonialrat  there  was  much  criticism  of  the  con- 
cession on  June  13th,  1899.  Woermann  said  that  the  grant  was 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  free  trade  and  that  it  would  result 
in  a  ruthless  destruction  of  the  wealth  of  southern  Cameroons, 
The  agricultural  chemist  Wohltmann  and  the  explorer  Staudinger 
also  attacked  the  concession.  Missionaries  became  worried  over 
the  grants,  wondering  whether  they  could  get  within  the  concessions 
any  land  for  their  schools,  churches,  and  other  missionary 
buildings.  Governor  Puttkamer  wrote  from  the  colony  that  the 
formation  of  a  traders'  syndicate  there  resulted  in  part  from  a 
fear  of  the  huge  concessions  granted.  To  objecting  traders,  who 
said  that  the  grant  was  contrary  to  the  free  trade  provisions  of 
the  Congo  Act  of  1885,  the  head  of  the  colonial  administration 
wrote  an  assuring  letter  to  say  that  the  principle  of  unlimited 
free  trade  in  every  respect  was  guaranteed  in  the  terms  of  the 
concession. 

Some  of  this  criticism  of  the  Government's  policy  bore  fruit  in 
the  terms  of  the  concession  given  to  the  Gesellschaft  Nordwest- 
Kamerun,  whose  sphere  of  operations  was  in  a  nearly  equally 
large  area  north  of  the  territory  assigned  to  the  Gesellschaft  Siid- 
Kamerun  and  located  somewhat  nearer  the  coast.  ^  In  the  terms 
of  the  new  concession  there  were  clauses  that  made  foreign  control 
of  the  company  impossible.  To  assure  the  fulfilment  of  the  obliga- 
tion to  explore,  the  Government  required  that  the  company  spend 
a  fixed  amount  of  money  over  a  period  of  years  and  that  it  also 
contribute  funds  to  an  expedition  going  to  the  Tschad.  The 
grant  was  limited  to  fifty  years,  with  the  possibility  of  an  extension 

^  Statement  of  the  reporter  of  the  budget,  ibid.,  February  13th,  1900,  p.  4087. 

^  Ibid.,  June  15th.  1899,  pp.  2567,  2570. 

^  Because  of  the  criticism  levelled  at  both  large  concessions,  the  head  of  the 
colonial  administration  felt  that  he  had  to  refuse  many  requests  for  other  con- 
cessions. 
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to  sixty  years  if  a  railroad  were  constructed  within  a  specified  time. 
Under  a  complicated  arrangement  the  company  accepted  the 
participation  of  the  Government  in  the  expected  profits  of  the 
organization. 

Despite  these  attempts  to  meet  the  criticisms  directed  at  the 
Gesellschaft  Siid-Kamerun,  the  new  concession  likewise  found 
critics.  Its  extensive  size^  and  its  proximity  to  the  area  of  the  Siid- 
Kamerun  concession  left  other  traders,  said  these  critics,  only  a 
narrow  gateway  into  the  hinterland  beyond  the  two  concessions. 
The  Government's  defence  was  like  that  made  in  behalf  of  the 
earlier  concession;  namely,  that  it  was  the  only  way  to  attract 
capital  to  the  task  of  opening  the  interior  of  the  colony  and  of 
developing  it.^ 

These  concessions  were  no  more  successful  in  achieving  the 
purposes  of  the  German  Government  than  were  the  monopolies 
granted  in  1889  for  a  similar  reason.  The  Gesellschaft  Siid- 
Kamerun  found  rubber  and  ivory  in  unheard-of  quantities. 
Trading  stations  and  posts  grew  rapidly.  It  asked  for  and  re- 
ceived from  the  administration  a  contract  to  carry  freight  and 
passengers  from  Stanley  Pool  to  Ngoko.  Representatives  of  the 
local  administration  aided  the  company  in  the  task  of  exploration, 
reported  the  discovery  of  new  areas  of  rubber  and  ivory,  recruited 
workers  for  the  company  to  the  outspoken  disappointment  of 
others  who  needed  workers,  constructed  roads,  punished  natives 
for  interfering  with  trade,  instructed  natives  in  the  preparation  of 
rubber  for  export,^  and  issued  a  decree  against  destructive 
methods  of  getting  rubber.  In  1899  the  Government,  having  no 
officials  for  such  work  in  that  part  of  the  colony,  placed  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Gesellschaft  Siid-Kamerun  the  supervision  of 
the  arms  imported  there  at  a  time  when  efforts  were  being  made 
to  keep  weapons  out  of  the  hands  of  natives.  Complaints,  however, 
charged  that  the  company  regarded  this  authority  as  a  monopol- 

^  It  was  only  slightly  smaller  than  the  land  of  the  Gesellschaft  Siid-Kamerun, 
being  80,000  square  kilometres. 

^  Statement  by  the  director  of  the  Kolonialabteilung,  Reicltstagsverhandlungen, 
December  14th,  1899,  pp.  3395-6. 

*  See  the  report  of  Stein,  who  worked  in  that  region.  Kolonialblatt,  1901,  pp. 
519-20;  Kolonialzeitung,  1903,  p.  437. 
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istic  right  to  import  arms.  Under  no  circumstances  could  the 
company  complain  that  it  was  not  favoured  by  the  Government, 
for  no  other  organization  exploiting  the  Cameroons  received  greater 
Government  support. 

Traders  were  the  most  bitter  critics  of  the  company,  which 
acted  wholly  as  if  it  had  been  given  an  exclusive  monopoly  of  the 
ivory  and  rubber  trade  in  southern  Cameroons.  For  many  years 
Woermann  and  other  traders  led  the  attack  on  the  concessions 
in  the  Kolonialrat.  ^  Woermann  charged  that  the  Gesellschaft 
Siid-Kamerun  had  forced  some  of  his  traders  out  of  a  region 
where  they  had  long  worked  and  he  demanded  a  restoration  of 
complete  free  trade.  The  liberal  trader  Victor  was  interested  in 
the  natives  and  their  rights  in  the  areas  of  the  concessions.  He 
wanted  to  know  whether  natives  in  those  areas  could  sell  rubber 
to  anyone  they  liked;  he  demanded  that  native  rights  be  protected; 
he  asked  whether  other  traders  could  enter  the  concession  zone; 
he  wished  to  know  whether  the  company  had  the  right  to  make 
with  natives  agreements  that  excluded  other  whites  from  trading 
there.  To  the  charge  that  the  company  by  its  methods  was  destroy- 
ing the  rubber  resources  of  the  colony  Dr.  Scharlach,  member  of 
the  council  and  director  of  the  company,  insisted  that  competi- 
tion among  the  numerous  traders  was  the  real  cause  of  such 
destruction  and  that  the  Siid-Kamerun  employed  only  the  best 
methods  of  gathering  rubber.  In  1904  some  traders  in  southern 
Cameroons  wrote  to  the  head  of  the  Kolonialabteilung  that,  despite 
the  assurances  given  that  unrestricted  freedom  of  trade  was  to 
prevail,  the  Gesellschaft  Siid-Kamerun  was  keeping  other 
trading  houses  out  of  its  zone.  It  was  even  stated  by  some  critics 
that  attacks  made  on  white  traders  in  the  interior  by  natives  had 
been  instigated  by  the  company.  There  was  much  criticism  of  the 
Government's  aid  to  the  company  in  the  recruiting  of  workers 
and  in  other  ways.  In  1905  rival  traders  charged  that  the  Siid- 
Kamerun  Company  had  failed  to  fulfil  its  obligations  to  construct 
roads  and  bridges,  and  to  explore  the  territory.  They  blamed 
the  company  for  stirring  up  natives  and  criticized  the  governor 

^  The  fight  over  the  grant  is  told  in  the  colonial  archives,  Alcten  betreffend  Land 
und  Grundstuckserwerbungen  sowie  SchafFung  von  Kronland  in  Kamerun,  six 
volumes. 
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for  supporting  it  and  said  that  the  situation  could  not  last  much 
longer.  Members  of  the  Reichstag  joined  these  traders  in  attacks 
on  the  concessions. 

As  a  result  of  the  complaints  within  the  Kolonialrat  and  from 
traders  in  the  Gameroons  the  Government  decided  to  cancel  the 
original  concession  made  to  the  Gesellschaft  Siid-Kamerun  in 
1898  and  in  its  stead  to  make  to  the  company  an  outright  cession 
in  full  ownership  of  a  large  tract  of  uninhabited  land,  rich  in  rubber, 
in  the  Dschah  region.  The  area  was  to  be  15,000  square  kilometres 
or  about  one-sixth  of  the  company's  original  territorial  concession. 
The  company  was  given  the  option  on  an  additional  area  of 
750  square  kilometres  outside  that  grant.  The  exchange  took 
place  on  August  19th,  1905,  and  the  addition  of  the  new  territory 
occurred  in  October  1906. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Gesellschaft  Siid-Kamerun  for  the 
later  years  show  a  profit;  but  according  to  Victor,  writing  in  19 13, 
the  company  paid  dividends  only  five  times  in  fourteen  years.  ^ 
Transportation  problems  operated  here  as  elsewhere  to  make 
the  exploitation  of  the  far  interior  almost  impossible.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  profits  of  the  company  ever  reached  the  amount 
that  allowed  the  Government  to  participate  in  them.  One  might 
say,  however,  that  the  Government  by  its  rubber  export  tax 
benefited  indirectly  from  the  company's  exploitation  of  south- 
eastern Gameroons. 

The  Gesellschaft  Nordwest-Kamerun  had  an  even  less  successful 
history  than  the  Gesellschaft  Siid-Kamerun.  Its  original  capital 
of  4,000,000  marks  was  raised  to  10,000,000  soon  after  the  grant 
was  made  in  1899.  From  the  very  beginning  the  company  had 
differences  of  opinion  with  the  Kolonialabteilung  over  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  1899  concession.  In  the  management  of  its  affairs 
in  the  Gameroons  the  company  had  the  assistance  of  Ramsay, 
who  had  won  his  reputation  by  explorations  in  the  colony.  The 
company  set  up  its  trading  stations  in  the  interior  and  engaged  in 
the  exploitation  of  palm  products,  ivory,  precious  woods,  rubber, 
and  minerals.    By  purchasing  factories  of  other  firms  it  came  to 

^  J.  K.  Vietor,  Geschichtliche  und  kulturelle  Entwickelung  unserer  Schutzgebiete, 
p.  69. 
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enjoy  such  a  position  as  to  justify  the  charge  that  it  exercised  an 
exclusive  monopoly  within  its  concession.^  In  1901  Governor 
Puttkamer  gave  to  the  company  all  undeveloped  land  (Jierrenloses 
Land)  in  the  concession  as  its  own  property.  The  company  tolerated 
no  rivals  in  the  area,  if  one  can  draw  any  conclusions  from  a  letter 
of  Ramsay,  January  30th,  1902,  to  an  agent  of  the  John  Holt  firm. 
Ramsay,  as  a  representative  of  the  Gesellschaft  Nordwest- 
Kamerun  in  the  colony,  said  that  the  larger  part  of  the  concession 
was  the  property  of  the  company,  which  consequently  regarded 
all  products  in  the  concession,  especially  rubber  and  palm  trees, 
as  its  own  exclusive  property  and  strongly  opposed  their  exploita- 
tion by  others;  people  taking  rubber  in  this  area  and  refusing  to 
bring  it  to  the  company's  factories  would  be  charged  with  theft, 
and  whites  or  blacks  handling  such  rubber  would  be  charged  with 
dealing  in  stolen  goods.  ^ 

The  Gesellschaft  Nordwest-Kamerun  was  in  difficulties  from 
the  very  beginning  of  its  history.  In  the  Colonial  Council  in 
Germany  the  criticisms  made  of  it  were  like  those  made  of  the 
Gesellschaft  Siid-Kamerun.  Traders  complained  of  the  monopoly 
that  excluded  them  from  trade  in  the  concession  area.  Because 
of  the  lack  of  transportation  and  by  reason  of  the  hostility  of  the 
natives  to  the  white  man,  the  company  had  great  annual  losses, 
which  amounted  by  1913  to  a  total  of  2,426,398.97  marks. ^  The 
company  was  at  that  time  in  serious  difficulty  with  the  Govern- 
ment, which  had  been  charging  for  a  number  of  years  that  the 
company  had  not  fulfilled  the  terms  of  its  concession:  that  it  had 
failed  to  construct  roads  and  to  develop  in  other  ways  the  region 
placed  in  its  hands  for  exploitation  and  development.  Official 
notice  of  the  abrogation  of  the  1899  concession  was  given  on 
September  21st,  1910.*  All  activity  of  the  company  now  ceased  in 
the  Cameroons  while  action  was  taken  against  the  Government  in 
the  courts  in  an  effort  to  recover  losses  due  to  the  cancellation  of 
the  concession.^ 

^  An  account  of  these  purchases  is  given  in  Kolonialhlatt,  1900,  p.  286.  See  also 
Reichstagsverhandlungen,  April  25th,  1900,  pp.  5086-8. 

^  This  letter  appears  in  the  colonial  archives,  Akten  betrefTend  Land  und 
Grundstuckserwerbungen  sowie  Schaffung  von  Kronland  in  Kamerun,  Volume  III. 

^  Kolonialzeitung,  1913,  p.  819.  *  Kolonialhlatt,  191 1,  p.  112. 

^  Ibid.,  1914,  pp.  22-3. 
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CHAPTER     VII 

NATIVES    UNDER    GERMAN 
ADMINISTRATION 

Although  the  real  purpose  of  a  colonial  system  is  to  serve  the 
economicjidvaritage  of  the  nationals  of  the  mother  .country  ^^(^ 
nQtjiative  welfare,  there  has  nevertheless  been  an  attempt  to  test 
a  colonial  system  by  the  criterion  of  native  welfare.  Missionaries 
excepted,  the  whites  in  a  colony  are  engaged  in  developing  the 
resources  of  that  area  and  not  in  improving__conditions  jEor  the 
natives.  The  latter  interest  is  "secondary,  if  not  purely  incidental, 
determined  in  the  main  by  the  former.  ^ 

A  remarkable  fact  about  German  colonial  administration  is  the 
conspicuous  absence  of  slogans  about  the  high  moral  purposes 
informing  colonial  policies.  One  of  the  chief  criticisms  of  the 
administration  was  the  absence  of  a  definite  programme.  Socialists 
and  Centrists  wanted  colonial  policy  determined  by  lofty  principles, 
but  the  practical  and  realistic  German  colonialist  could  not  find 
it  in  himself  to  talk  about  the  'white  man's  burden'  or  'our  civiliz- 
ing mission'.  It  was  often  and  frankly  stated  that  the  Cameroons 
was  a  part  of  the  German  Empire  because  of  its  jiatural  resources. 
Native  policy  was  determined  by  the  equallyjrank  view  that,  in  the 
tasKT5fexpIoiFing_those  resources,  the  greatest  asset  was  the  natiye. 
Although  it  might  appear  that  the  welfare  of  the  Negroes  was 
secondary  and  that  the  native  was  to  be  made  the  instrument  of 
his  own  exploitation  for  the  advantage  of  white  exploiters,  it  is 

^  An  excellent  statement  of  this  point  of  view  is  given  by  Hans  Zache  in  an 
article,  'Deutschlands  koloniale  Eingeborenenpolitik',  Das  deutsche  Kolonialbuch, 
Hans  Zache,  editor  (Berlin,  1926),  p.  67.  'Wir  stehen  offen  auf  dem  Standpunkte, 
dass  wir  nicht  der  Wohlfahrt  der  Eingeborenen  wegen  nach  Afrika  und  der  Sijdsee 
gegangen  sind,  sondern  aus  w^irtschaftlichen  und  weltpolitischen,  also  aus  egoistis- 
chen  Griinden.  Aber  wir  wissen,  dass  wir  von  Anfang  an  bestrebt  gewesen  sind,  die 
von  der  Menschlichkeit  gebotene  mittlere  Diagonale  zwischen  unserem  Interesse  und 
dem  der  Eingeborenen  zu  finden,  und  wir  haben  die  feste  Uberzeugung,  dass  uns 
das  nicht  nur  gelungen  ist,  sondern  dass  unsere  dreissigjahrige  kolonisatorische 
Tatigkeit  ein  unendlicher  Segen  fur  unsere  farbigen  Schutzbefohlenen  gewesen 
ist  und  alien  anderen  Kolonialvolkern  als  Vorbild  dienen  kann.' 
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surprising  how  much  was  done  for  the  native  in  the  intelligent 
application  of  enlightened  self-interest  to  colonial  administration. 
The  missionaries  thought  of  natives  as  an  end  in  themselves  and 
not  as  instruments  to  serve  the  use  and  profit  of  Europeans;  yet 
the  work  of  the  missionary  served  admirably  the  ultimate  purposes 
of  those  who  came  to  exploit  the  native.  ^ 

The  task  of  fashioning  the  native  into  a  useful  tool  in  getting  at 
the  colony's  wealth  could  be  done  by  mild  or  harsh  methods.  As 
long  as  the  administration  identified  itself  with  the  exploiters, 
harsh  methods  were  naturally  more  in  vogue  than  at  other  times; 
but,  when  the  conquest  of  the_colony  was  more  or  less  complete 
and  the  conflicting  demands  of  competitive  interests  as  well  as 
criticisms  at  home  forced  the  Government  into  the  neutral 
position  of  umpire,  a  more  humane  policy  resulted.  Governor 
Puttkamer  openly  identified  himself  and  his  administration  with 
exploiting  interests;  Governor  Seitz,  on  the  contrary,  sided  with 
the  native,  even  when  such  policies  brought  on  him  the  criticism 
and  hostility  of  the  exploiters. 

At  no  time  did  Germany  apply  in  the  Gameroons  the  principle 
of  assimilation.  There  was  no  deliberate  attempt  to  force  on  the 
natives  a  system  that  utterly  disregarded  thetr  history  and  their 
manner  of  living.  This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  native  customs 
were  always  maintained.  In  the  treaty  of  1884  the  Germans 
promised  the  Duala  chieftains  that  they  would  respect  local 
customs  only  for  the  period  immediately  following  the  establish- 
ment of  a  government  there.  This  was  no  permanent  commitment 
to  maintain  native  customs,  although  it  might  be  said  that  such  a 
promise  was  implicit  in  the  recognition  given  to  the  natives'  state- 
ment of  their  wishes  at  the  time  of  formal  occupation.  But  in 
that  statement  it  seems  that  the  natives  were  thinking  only 
about  their  marriage  practices,  for  nothing  was  said  about  other 
customs. 

The  fact  is  that  the  very  first  draft  of  a  government  for  the 
Gameroons  made  by  Woermann  in  the  fall  of  1 884  contained  the 
suggestion  that  native  customs  be  given  consideration  in  the  rule  to 
be  established.  It  can  be  said  that,  on  the  whole,  the  Germans  were 

1  Infra,  pp.  379-81. 
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in  a  very  high  degree  considerate  of  native  practices  and  customs.  /  ' 
The  lowest  courts  of  the  colony  were  native  courts  functioning 
according  to  native  law,  with  the  Government  keeping  an  eye  on 
the  chieftain-judges  to  prevent  any  abuse  of  power.  Greatest 
leniency  toward  native  ways  was  evident  in  Adamaua,  at  any  rate 
toward  the  Fulbe  people  through  whom  the  Germans  administered 
that  part  of  the  Cameroons.  Care  was  taken  not  to  disturb  Islam 
by  the  admittance  of  Christian  missionaries  into  the  region;  at  the 
same  time  thought  was  given  to  the  welfare  of  the  aboriginals 
whom  the  incoming  Fulbe  had  conquered  in  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  or  had  driven  into  the  mountains.  The  resident 
commissioners  appointed  to  advise  the  native  princes  were 
instructed  to  keep  a  protecting  arm  on  the  enslaved  people,  since, 
it  was  reasoned,  from  the  latter  must  come  part  of  the  colony's 
future  labour  supply,  the  Fulbe  themselves  being  far  too  proud 
to  work. 

There  were  some  native  customs  and  practices  that  the  German 
authorities  wished  to  abolish  or  to  modify.  The  first  warning 
given  to  tribes  when  informed  that  German  rule  had  begun  in  the 
Cameroons  was  that  they  had  no  right  to  put  any  man  to  death. 
Cannibalism  occurred  frequently,  instances  of  the  practice  being 
reported  as  late  as  19 14.  From  the  beginning  the  German  Govern- 
ment was  hostile  to  it  and,  on  occasion,  took  military  action  against 
certain  tribes  to  stop  the  practice.  There  were  only  two  or  three 
cases  where  white  men  were  the  victims  of  cannibalism.  Traders 
who  disliked  the  competition  of  the  Haussas  in  the  interior  claimed 
once  that  these  Moslem  rivals  sold  human  beings  to  cannibals,  but 
the  assertion  was  made  without  accompanying  evidence.  The 
administration  apparently  did  not  believe  the  charge;  on  the 
contrary,  it  stated  repeatedly  that  it  liked  the  Haussa  trade,  since 
it  brought  cattle  into  southern  Cameroons  and  thus  made  un- 
necessary the  cannibalism  that  occurred  because  people  wanted 
flesh  in  their  diet. 

Both  Government  and  missionaries  opposed  the  human 
sacrifice  that  accompanied  funerals.  The  killing  of  innocent 
people  on  the  charge  of  having  used  witchery  to  cause  the  death 
of  others  was  likewise  fought.    The  German  Government  even 
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felt  that  the  funeral  feasts  of  natives  became  too  costly  when  large 
numbers  of  cattle  were  killed;  to  prevent  this  wastage  of  colonial 
wealth,  a  decree  was  issued  forbidding  the  slaughter  of  more 
animals  than  necessary  for  the  participants  in  the  ceremony.^ 
Considerations  of  health  caused  the  Government  to  prohibit  the 
burial  of  the  dead  in  the  huts  of  the  living. 

The  wish  of  the  Germans  to  improve  the  health  of  the  people  in 
the  Cameroons  led  to  decrees  affecting  a  number  of  native  customs 
and  practices.  To  destroy  the  dogs  whose  number  and  habits 
amounted  to  a  real  nuisance  in  Duala,  the  Government  made  use 
of  its  taxing  power;  failure  to  pay  the  almost  prohibitive  taxes 
gave  the  administration  good  legal  grounds  for  getting  rid  of  the 
dogs.^  As  Duala  became  more  and  more  a  European  settlement, 
additional  sanitary  regulations  of  many  kinds  became  necessary. 
Pigs,  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle  were  not  allowed  to  roam  through 
the  streets;  native  huts  could  not  be  built  within  certain  zones; 
quiet  was  to  prevail  at  night,  the  beating  of  drums  being  specific- 
ally prohibited;  and  provision  had  to  be  made  for  the  disposal  of 
refuse  in  the  absence  of  any  sewerage  system.^  These  efforts  to 
make  Duala  a  healthy  European  settlement  led  eventually  to 
serious  consequences  when  natives  were  expropriated  and  were 
forced  to  move  from  the  city.* 

Marriage  practices  and  the  position  of  women  in  the  colony 
were  questions  of  increasing  concern  to  the  administration  and  to 
missionaries.  Polygamy  and  wife-purchase  were  both  based  on 
the  concept  of  woman  as  property.  Both  practices  were  objec- 
tionable to  missionaries,  who  believed  in  monogamy  and  repudi- 
ated the  view  that  woman  was  a  marketable  commodity.  Poly- 
gamy was  never  tolerated  by  Christian  missionaries,  who  made 
their  converts  give  up  the  practice.  The  disposition  of  the  many 
wives  of  a  polygamist  who  became  a  convert  was  a  most  serious 
problem.  In  several  instances  the  Easier  Mission  allowed  natives 
to  keep  their  wives,  but  the  consequences  were  said  to  be  unfortun- 

^  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  VI,  doc.  226. 

^  Ibid.,  VI,  doc.  259.  The  reasons  for  this  decree  are  found  in  Kolonialblatt, 
1901,  p.  817. 

^  Ibid.,  VII,  Anlage  to  doc.  27. 
*/n/ra,  pp.  408-13. 
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ate.  ^  The  Government  was  interested  in  the  institution  of  poly- 
gamy from  a  different  point  of  view.  It  feared  that  only  the 
richest  people  could  have  wives  and  that  many  young  men  had 
to  go  without  wife  or  family.  The  consequent  decrease  in  popula- 
tion was  a  source  of  anxiety  to  the  Government  with  its  interest  in  a 
large  population  that  could  supply  Europeans  with  needed  workers. 

Some  curious  ideas  developed  in  connexion  with  polygamy. 
It  was  no  easy  matter  for  the  white  man  to  comprehend  that  extra 
wives  represented  capital  investment,  the  only  one  available  to 
the  natives  for  any  savings  they  might  have.  Some  people  took 
the  view,  therefore,  that  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  the  institution 
was  the  discovery  of  other  methods  for  investing  surplus  wealth; 
it  was  hoped  that  natives  might  be  taught  to  deposit  their  money 
in  banks  instead.^  Other  reformers  took  the  view  that  a  great 
blow  would  be  given  polygamy  if  native  men  could  be  taught  that 
they  should  work.  The  prevalent  feeling  that  work  was  an  indig- 
nity no  free  man  could  endure  turned  thought  to  the  acquisition  of 
wives  and  slaves  for  the  performance  of  necessary  tasks.  One 
missionary  felt  that  the  introduction  of  the  European  plough  to 
take  the  place  of  crude  native  tools  for  agriculture  would  make 
fewer  wives  necessary  and  would  strike  a  blow  in  the  long  run  at 
polygamy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  institution  was  defended  by 
some,  who  said  that  it  permitted  some  women  to  work  in  the  fields 
while  the  others  could  nurse  their  children  at  home;  under  mono- 
gamy either  children  or  fields  would  suffer  from  neglect. 

Whatever  the  causes  of  the  practice,  the  fact  was  that  many 
young  men  found  it  impossible  to  marry;  the  price  of  a  wife  was 
too  high.  The  consequences  feared  by  administrators  were  that 
greater  prostitution  would  follow  and  that  venereal  diseases 
would  spread.  They  were  likewise  troubled  about  the  courts, 
where  women  palavers  took  up  most  attention,  cases  arising  when 

^  W.  Schlatter,  Geschichte  der  Easier  Mission  (3  vols.,  Basel,  1916)  III,  pp.  320-1. 
A  curious  economic  phenomenon  accompanied  Christian  insistence  on  monogamy. 
Being  Christian,  the  large  number  of  natives  in  missionary  employ  could  have  but 
one  wife.  Unable  to  invest  surplus  savings  out  of  their  wages  in  additional  wives, 
nothing  was  left  for  them  to  do  but  to  purchase  clothes,  tools,  bicycles,  and  other 
articles  of  European  manufacture. 

*  Did  the  establishment  of  a  bank  by  the  Easier  Mission  have  any  relation  with  the 
point  of  view  just  stated?   The  author  cannot  answer  the  question. 
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young  men  were  accused  of  having  had  the  use  of  a  woman 
without  paying  the  husband  for  the  privilege.  The  desire  to 
eliminate  disease  and  to  relieve  the  congestion  of  the  courts,  as 
well  as  to  make  it  possible  for  young  men  to  acquire  a  wife  led 
Governor  Seitz  to  make  certain  proposals  on  the  matter.  He 
believed  that  every  working-man  should  have  a  wife  and  that 
an  attempt  should  be  made  at  reforming  the  practices  of  wife- 
purchase  and  polygamy  to  that  end.  But  he  opposed  any  sudden 
step  to  force  natives  to  accept  new  ideas  on  marriage,  for  he  knew 
that  it  would  result  in  nothing  but  violent  protest. 

Before  the  end  of  1907  Governor  Seitz  had  come  to  definite 
conclusions  as  to  what  should  be  done.  He  suggested  that  the  sale 
of  any  girl  not  sexually  mature  be  prohibited;  that  the  price 
agreed  on  for  a  wife  be  paid  on  the  wedding  day;  that  administra- 
tive districts  determine  the  maximum  price  for  wives;  that  the 
resale  of  women  be  forbidden;^  and  that  a  notice  be  issued  for- 
bidding all  wife-purchase  after  ten  years.  ^ 

Critics  pointed  out  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  suggested 
reforms,  although  parts  were  approved.  It  was  generally  agreed 
that  the  price  of  a  wife  and  the  terms  of  payment  should  be  fixed 
so  that  an  aspiring  young  man  would  know  how  much  he  had  to 
pay  and  would  have  a  reasonable  time  in  which  to  make  all  pay- 
ments. It  was  also  thought  desirable  to  keep  down  the  number  of 
relatives  participating  in  the  division  of  the  purchase  price. 
Advocates  of  general  reform  suggested  that  the  women  themselves 
be  given  consideration  in  such  questions.  Opponents  of  change 
asserted  that  native  women  liked  polygamy  because  it  made  pos- 
sible a  wider  division  of  labour.  The  point  was  also  made  that 
women  would  object  to  the  abolition  of  wife-purchase,  since  their 
social  position  was  determined  by  the  amount  of  money  spent  by 
their  husbands;  a  high  price  was  a  matter  of  much  pride  and 
boasting.  A  woman  was  worth  nothing  if  she  cost  nothing. 

^  Such  resale  might  occur  when  creditors  seized  the  wives  of  a  debtor  and  sold 
the  women  to  recover  the  debt;  it  might  happen  when  a  man,  succeeding  to  his 
father's  inheritance,  sold  some  of  his  father's  wives  for  cash. 

^  This  question  and  other  important  ones  are  discussed  in  a  letter  from  Seitz 
to  Dernburg,  December  2Sth,  1907.  Colonial  archives,  Verwaltungssachen  38c 
No.  I.  Akten  betreffend  die  Beschwerde  der  Akwaleute  uber  die  Verwaltung  in 
Kamerun,  Volume  IV. 
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Action  on  the  suggestions  of  Governor  Seitz  was  taken  by  the 
colony's  council  in  December,  1908.^  It  was  decided  that  the 
purchase  price  must  be  paid  in  cash  when  the  wife  was  given  to 
the  husband  and  that  the  price  for  any  particular  area  was  to  be 
determined  after  consultation  with  local  chieftains.  The  sale  of  a 
native  woman  to  a  European  was  made  illegal  as  well  as  the  resale 
of  any  woman  taken  in  marriage.  Polygamy  was  allowed  to 
continue.  The  only  specific  action  of  the  Government  on  that 
practice  was  to  regard  plural  wives  as  property  and  to  place  taxes 
on  them.  ^ 

Where  so  much  litigation  over  marriages  came  into  the  courts, 
some  form  of  regulation  was  necessary.  That  was  why  the 
Government  came  to  the  decision  in  April  19 14  to  have  marriages 
of  non-Christian  natives  registered  where  practicable. '  The  fear 
of  litigation  was  thought  to  be  so  great  that  natives  would  gladly 
pay  a  fee  to  have  their  marriage  registered.  Dissolution  of 
marriages  was  likewise  made  possible,  although  the  fee  of  fifty 
marks  seems  unusually  and  prohibitively  high.* 

Trading  and  planting  exercised  on  native  life  an  influence  that 
caused  the  Government  much  concern,  largely  because  problems 
arose  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  solve.  Workers  on  the  planta- 
tions and  carriers  employed  by  traders  had  no  opportunity  for  a 
proper  family  life  and  the  effect  on  population  was  known  to  be 
harmful.  The  traders,  always  critical  of  the  planters,  repeatedly 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  workers  on  the  plantations  were 
torn  away  from  their  families;  they  suggested  that  forced  labour 
be  discontinued  so  that  natives  might  remain  at  home  with  their 
own  people  and  live  a  normal  life.  The  suggestion  was  dictated 
far  more  by  a  selfish  interest  in  an  adequate  supply  of  workers 
than  by  an  interest  in  native  welfare.  These  traders  showed  little 
concern  in  the  problems  arising  from  their  own  employment  of 

^  Minutes  of  the  Council's  debates  are  found  in  the  colonial  archives,  Verwaltungs- 
sachen  17c  No.  i.  Akten  betreffend  die  Verhandlungen  des  Gouvernementsrates 
in  Kamerun,  Volume  II. 

^  Decree  of  May  i6th,  1903,  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  VII,  doc.  53,  art.  4;  another 
on  February  22nd,  1913,  Kolonialblatt,  1913,  pp.  505-6. 

^  For  Christian  natives  such  registration  had  been  made  a  requirement  by  decree 
in  1896. 

*  Kolonialblatt,  19 14,  p.  554. 
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thousands  of  carriers,  who  often  started  serious  quarrels  with 
villages  along  the  caravan  routes  by  their  attacks  on  residents  to 
get  food  or  by  their  illicit  relations  with  native  women  in  villages 
located  near  the  rest-houses  where  carriers  were  required  to  spend 
the  night. 

The  woman  question  arose  in  other  forms  to  harass  the  local 
administration.  It  was  apparently  the  custom  of  native  warriors 
in  Africa  to  keep  women  captured  in  war.  Puttkamer  allowed  the 
colonial  troops  to  follow  that  practice,  which  was  much  criticized 
in  Europe;  he  defended  it  by  saying  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  recruit  fighters  if  they  were  not  allowed  to  keep  such  captives. 
He  said  there  was  nothing  immoral  in  the  practice  and  that  its 
prohibition  would  mark  the  virtual  abolition  of  the  colony's 
military  organization.  He  believed  that  the  practice,  far  from 
being  injurious  to  the  colony,  had  the  advantage  of  creating  a 
very  close  bond  between  soldiers  and  the  regions  where  they 
settled  down  with  their  captured  wives.  No  such  defence  could 
be  made  of  the  couriers  or  other  natives  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  wearing  insignia  indicative  of  their  authority  when  they 
used  their  powers  in  a  distant  village  to  compel  the  handing  over 
of  a  woman.  The  Government  tried  as  well  as  it  could  to  prevent 
such  abuses.  It  had  also  to  prohibit  the  unauthorized  wearing  of 
uniforms,  which  were  often  used  by  natives  seeking  to  exploit  their 
fellows. 

If  the  natives  had  to  be  held  in  check,  so  too  the  white  man  in 
the  colony.  Serious  charges  of  immorality  and  of  brutality  were 
frequently  made  against  officials  and  other  whites  by  members  of 
the  Reichstag.  If  some  reports  were  exaggerated,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  the  Cameroons  Germany  had  problems  like  those  con- 
fronting any  European  powers  with  tropical  possessions.  All  too 
often  did  whites  'go  native'  in  the  tropics,  where  native  practices 
permitted  much  that  European  attitudes  forbade  and  where 
climate  and  routine  at  times  made  'civilized'  life  unbearable. 
That  whites  should  turn  to  liquor  and  women  in  such  circum- 
stances might  seem  natural  to  some  Europeans,  who  defended  these 
escapes  from  deadly  monotony.  Governor  Puttkamer  said  that  the 
practice  of  keeping  a  native  woman  was  general  among  whites, 
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that  it  kept  a  girl  out  of  a  cruel  harem,  made  her  envied  by  other 
native  women,  gave  her  a  good  Uving,  and  made  for  friendly 
relations  between  whites  and  natives.  ^  The  home  administration, 
of  course,  never  held  such  views,  for  it  was  very  critical  of  such 
practices. 

Some  whites  went  so  far  as  to  follow  native  practice  and 
purchase  their  wives.  But  Governor  Soden  said  that  such  a 
relationship  had  no  standing  in  the  courts.  Missionaries  fought 
against  it  as  they  fought  drinking,  fearing  the  effect  of  such 
practices  on  their  own  work  since  natives  tended  to  regard  all 
white  men  as  Christians.  Another  motive  of  the  missionaries 
was  the  desire  to  protect  their  Christian  girls  against  the  whites, 
for  the  latter  preferred  those  girls  who  had  additional  qualifica- 
tions in  a  knowledge  of  German  and  of  the  household  arts. 
Missionary  efforts  resulted  in  an  apparently  reluctantly  issued 
decree  in  1897  ruling  that  Christian  girls  could  be  hired  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  governor,  who  would  grant  such  permission 
only  when  it  was  made  perfectly  clear  that  the  girls  would  not  be 
used  for  immoral  purposes.  In  1907  the  Kolonialabteilung  found 
it  necessary  to  forbid  unmarried  officials  to  have  young  female  \\) 
natives  in  their  houses  for  any  purpose  whatsoever. ^ 

The  effectiveness  of  these  rulings  may  be  questioned,  for  in  1908 
the  Catholic  Bishop  in  the  Cameroons  told  the  Gouvernementsrat, 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  that  whites  still  sought  mission-trained 
girls.  He  wanted  the  council  to  forbid  all  concubinage  between 
whites  and  native  girls.  Dr.  Ziemann  of  the  colonial  health 
service  and  member  of  the  council  countered  with  the  suggestion 
that  public  houses  be  permitted,  with  government  inspection  to 
safeguard  the  health  of  people;  but  the  missionaries  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  such  a  proposal.  The  council  refused  to 
recognize  as  legal  any  purchase  of  native  women  by  white  men. 
There  had  been  instances  of  officials  doing  that  very  thing 
according  to  the  petition  of  the  Akwa  people  to  the  Reichstag  in 
1905.   But  all  these  efforts  to  regulate  the  relations  of  white  men 

^  Puttkamer  to  Hohenlohe,  December  7th,  1896.  Colonial  archives,  Verwaltungs- 
sachen  12c  No.  i.  Acten  betreffend  die  inneren  Verhaltnisse  Kameruns,  VI, 
pp.  12-19. 

^  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  XI,  doc.  28. 
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and  native  women  were  futile  gestures.  Some  people  said  that 
practices  in  such  matters  would  cease  only  when  improved 
conditions  in  the  Gameroons  made  it  possible  for  white  men  to 
have  their  wives  with  them. 

Instances  of  reprehensible  cruelty  occurred  in  the  Gameroons  as 
they  have  occurred  and  still  do  occur  in  all  colonial  territories.  In 
the  days  when  the  colony  was  being  explored  and  conquered  by 
military  force  it  was  but  natural  that  brutality  should  take  place. 
For  examples  one  need  only  look  into  the  reports  of  Wehlan  about 
his  wars  against  the  Bakoko,  of  Preuss  fighting  the  Bakwiri,  and 
of  Dominik  fighting  in  the  interior.  Against  Dominik  it  was  charged 
that  he  permitted  mutilation  of  the  enemy.  Of  all  the  governors  in 
the  Gameroons,  Governor  Puttkamer  was  least  sympathetic  toward 
the  natives;  and  he  knew  how  to  defend  harsh  policies  toward 
them.  Dr.  Seitz,  his  successor,  felt  otherwise  and  issued  repeated 
warnings  against  white  brutality  under  threat  of  severe  penalties. 
That  the  Government  could  not  supervise  the  behaviour  of 
traders  wandering  about  the  interior  is  obvious;  but  that  brutality 
was  punished  by  the  administration  is  an  inference  clearly  deduc- 
ible  from  a  glance  at  court  statistics  showing  the  penalties  inflicted 
on  whites. 

Whipping  was  the  typical  form  of  punishment  inflicted  on 
natives  in  the  colony.  Its  regulation  by  the  administration  to 
prevent  abuses  was  not  successful.  Under  the  decree  of  1896  it 
was  provided  that  planters  and  others  wishing  to  discipline  their 
workers  should  ask  an  authorized  oflficial  to  inflict  the  whippings.  ^ 
Planters  and  other  employers  of  labour  were  not  satisfied  with 
these  regulations,  which  they  often  disregarded,  for  they  inflicted 
punishment  as  they  felt  necessary.  In  the  Reichstag  stories  were 
told  of  whips  made  of  hippopotamus  hide  cut  so  as  to  have  sharp 
edges,  of  ropes  soaked  in  water  and  then  dried,  or  dipped  in  tar 
and  then  rolled  in  sand.  While  members  of  the  Reichstag  told  of 
the  cruelty  of  whipping,  heads  of  plantations  in  the  colony  com- 
plained of  the  written  reports  that  the  administration  required  of 
them  in  whipping  cases.  They  demanded  unrestricted  powers  to 
discipline  the  natives.    Dernburg  took  the  view  that  whipping 

^  Kolonlal-Gesetzgebung,  II,  doc.  194. 
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must  be  curtailed;  Governor  Seitz  tried  to  give  effect  to  the  wish 
of  the  Colonial  Ministry  by  tightening  the  regulations  on  whipping 
and  by  demanding  fuller  reports  about  each  instance.  While 
protests  from  whites  may  be  regarded  as  evidence  that  the 
regulations  were  being  enforced,  court  statistics  indicate  that 
numerous  Europeans  failed  to  observe  the  law  and  had  to  be 
punished  for  their  brutality. 

In  general,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  facts  justify  the  con- 
clusion that  the  German  Government  was  more  and  more  con- 
cerning itself  with  the  physical  and  spiritual  well-being  of  the 
natives  and  was^exercising  greater  restraint  on  Europeans,  whose 
preoccupatipnjwithecQnoniic  matters  in  the  colony  often  led  to 
mistreatment  of  the  natives. 


FIGHTING     THE     NATIVES 

Fighting  between  whites  and  natives  was  a  common  occurrence 
during  Germany's  rule,  which  was  hardly  long  enough  to  permit 
the  conquest  of  the  colony.  The  first  serious  fighting  took  place 
in  December  1884,  due,  according  to  the  Germans,  to  English 
intrigues  against  German  occupation.  The  few  years  following 
this  conflict  were  years  of  comparative  peace,  largely  because 
traders  were  content  with  their  trade  on  the  coast  and  made  no 
attempts  to  break  through  native  monopolies  that  blocked  access 
to  the  markets  of  the  hinterland.  It  was  when  the  whites  sought 
this  market  in  the  interior  that  fighting  began  and  that  the  need 
arose  for  a  military  organization  in  the  colony.  After  1888  there^ 
was  scarcely  a  year  without  open  hostilities  in  some  part  of  the 
colony.  ^  Many  of  the  actual  engagements  were  of  minor  import- 
ance, for  frequently  a  few  coloured  troops  under  the  command  of 
two  or  three  white  officers  were  adequate  for  some  of  the  crises 
that  arose.  One  cannot  speak  of  any  organized  efforts  by  the 
natives  to  oust  the  Germans,  although  some  Germans  tried  to 

^  The  truth  of  this  statement  is  obvious  as  one  turns  the  pages  of  the  Kolonial- 
zeitung  and  the  Kolonialblatt.  Two  decrees  of  the  Kaiser  list  the  Cameroon  cam- 
paigns for  which  special  recognition  was  granted.  Kolonialblatt,  1912,  pp.  637-42; 
Kolonial-Gesetzgehung,  XII,  doc.  196. 
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interpret  the  murders  of  two  whites  as  evidence  of  such  co- 
operation against  German  rule.  ^  In  1 904-5  attacks  on  the  whites 
in  many  parts  of  the  colony  aroused  a  fear  that  something  like  the 
Herero  rebellion  in  South-West  Africa  was  being  organized  in  the 
Cameroons.  While  some  Europeans  spoke  of  quitting  the  colony, 
others  took  unusual  measures  for  the  protection  of  their  factories; 
and  the  Government  constructed  a  few  forts  at  critical  points  in 
the  interior  in  an  effort  to  be  ready  for  the  very  worst. 

There  were  numerous  causes  of  these  wars  in  the  Cameroons. 
In  the  great  majority  of  instances  native  interference  with  the  white 
man's  trade  seemed  to  be  the  chief  one.  In  the  case  of  natives 
with  monopolies  the  motive  is  intelligible.  They  were  doing,  said 
some  Social  Democrats,  just  what  the  white  man  with  a  trade 
monopoly  would  do  in  similar  circumstances.  There  is  no 
warrant  for  saying  that  a  desire  to  protect  trade  was  the  sole 
reason  for  natives'  attacks  on  traders  and  their  caravans  in  the 
interior.  Often  traders  merely  happened  to  be  the  first  white 
men  to  come  into  an  unexplored  region;  often  caravans  of  carriers 
ran  out  of  food  and  made  raids  on  native  villages;  or  carriers 
attacked  native  women;  sometimes  the  failure  of  a  carrier  to  pay 
a  gambling  debt  to  a  villager  resulted  in  an  effort  to  recover  by 
the  seizure  of  the  carrier's  load.  In  any  case,  traders  were  con- 
stantly asking  the  Government  for  protection  against  hostile 
natives.  Such  requests  were  particularly  irritating  to  the  adminis- 
tration at  those  times  when  traders  deliberately  violated  the 
blockade  placed  by  the  governor  around  a  given  area  because  of 
the  hostility  of  the  natives  in  it. 

In  one  or  two  instances  cannibalism  was  given  as  the  reason 
for  military  action  against  some  tribes.  Occasionally  the  Germans 
felt  it  necessary  to  move  against  tribes  that  attacked  natives  who 
were  at  peace  with  the  administration.  ^    If  natives  failed  to  fulfil 

^  Statement  of  Erich  Prager,  Kolonialzeitung,  1900,  p.  60. 

^  Such  wars  might  have  been  due  to  the  westward  movement  of  peoples  in  inner 
Africa,  a  drive  that  impelled  tribes  to  make  attacks  on  their  neighbours.  Denkschrift, 
1902-3,  p.  45;  1903-4,  p.  50.  Wars  between  natives  might  also  have  been  due  to  the 
desire  of  one  group  to  make  slaves  of  those  they  conquered.  Germans  opposed  any 
native  policies  that  tended  to  increase  slavery  in  the  colony.  See  governor's  state- 
ment in  the  Kolonialblatt,  1892,  p.  520,  for  comment  on  the  need  of  preventing 
native  wars  to  get  rid  of  slavery. 
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the  terms  of  a  treaty  that  was  forced  upon  them  after  an  earlier 
outbreak,  there  usually  followed  an  attempt  by  the  white  man  to 
enforce  compliance  with  obligations  to  construct  roads,  to  supply 
workers,  or  to  pay  indemnities  in  ivory.  In  1900  serious  fighting 
resulted  from  attempts  of  the  Germans  to  punish  natives  for  the 
brutal  murder  of  an  official.  He  had  recruited  workers  from  the 
interior  for  plantations  on  the  coast,  where  large  numbers  died. 
Behind  his  murder  might  be  seen  the  superstitious  fear  of  the  black 
man  toward  an  agent  of  death,  in  which  guise  the  recruiting 
officer  may  have  appeared  to  the  natives.  How  many  attacks  on 
white  men  arose  from  similar  superstition  will  never  be  known, 
since  evidence  for  such  things  will  always  be  lacking.  Although 
it  had  been  urged  in  support  of  additional  appropriations  for 
colonial  troops  that  a  curb  had  to  be  placed  on  slave-hunting  and 
advancing  Mohammedanism,  no  evidence  exists  of  actual 
hostilities  for  those  reasons  alone.  It  can  be  safely  argued  that 
slavery  was  merely  a  pretext  used  to  get  moxe  troops  for  Jthe 
colony;  it  was  always  found  politic  not  to  use  them  for  such 
purposes  when  they  were  available. 

Opposition  to  this  almost  constant  fighting  in  the  Cameroons  was 
expressed  often  in  the  Reichstag,  where  Social  Democrats  objected 
in  principle,  as  well  as  for  the  reason  that  fighting  necessitated 
large  appropriations  for  warlike  measures  whose  ultimate  justi- 
fication was  merely  to  keep  natives  from  engaging  in  commercial 
rivalry  with  Europeans.  Even  Woermann  had  his  decided 
objections  to  fighting.  In  the  Kolonialrat  he  said  in  the  summer  of 
1 894  that  he  opposed  military  expeditions  into  the  interior  of  the 
colony  because  they  inevitably  led  to  fighting  that  made  all  trade 
impossible.  He  insisted  on  a  gradual  and  peaceful  penetration 
of  the  interior,  by  missionaries  where  possible. 

In  the  fighting  with  natives  the  whites  were  usually  victorious, 
having  far  superior  weapons.  Natives  could  not  accomplish  much 
with  their  spears,  their  poisoned  arrows,  knives,  fragile  fortifica- 
tions, and  the  pointed  and  poisoned  palings  driven  into  the  ground 
to  pierce  the  bare  feet  of  soldiers  sent  against  them.  It  was  govern- 
ment policy  to  prevent  the  modern  rifle  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  natives,  especially  after  the  unpleasant  experience  of  being 
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expelled  from  the  interior  in  the  early  'nineties  by  natives  using 

guns  supplied  by  Zintgraff.  ^  The  guns  that  trade  sold  to  natives 

were  old  flintlocks,  which  had  no  other  market  after  the  invention 

of  the  rifle.    Now  and  then  natives  did  win  minor  victories;  but, 

as  a  rule,  such  triumphs  were  only  temporary,  for  there  was  no 

way  of  holding  out  long  against  the  rifle,  artillery,  and  machine 

,  gun  of  the  white  man.   Victories  were  comparatively  easy  for  the 

I  whites  and  hardly  excuse  the  great  pride  of  some  German  officers 

j  in  their  overwhelming  victories  over  the  blacks.^ 

With  a  genius  for  turning  everything  to  their  own  advantage 
the  whites  made  capital  of  even  the  very  wrath  of  the  natives. 
Harsh  terms  were  the  usual  penalty  for  rebellion  or  other  hostility. 
Defeated  tribes  were  generally  obliged  to  supply  workers  for 
traders  and  planters,  to  construct  roads,  to  protect  missionaries 
and  traders,  to  pay  indemnities  in  ivory  or  some  other  commodity 
of  value,  and  to  obey  the  German  authority  placed  over  them.^ 

ARMS 

Only  by  his  superior  arms  could  the  white  man  maintain  his 
control  over  the  colony.  The  necessity  of  keeping  European 
weapons  from  the  natives  was  recognized  by  all  colonial  powers 
in  Africa  and  led  to  measures  requiring  very  close  local  super- 
vision,* as  well  as  international  co-operation.  Those  provisions 
of  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  of  Berlin  in  1884-85^  that  made 
the  Conventional  Congo  Basin  perpetually  neutral  had  their 
origin  in  a  desire  to  keep  natives  from  being  armed  with  modern 
weapons  and  employed  in  wars  between  whites,  who  wished  to 
maintain  their  prestige  and  solidarity  vis-a-vis  the  natives.  The 
Brussels  Anti-Slavery  Conference  in  1890  dealt  with  the  question 
of  arms  because  it  feared  that  the  possession  of  superior  guns  by 
one  tribe  would  enable  it  to  conquer  neighbouring  tribes  and 

^  The  arms  question  is  treated  at  length  in  the  following  section. 

^  For  example,  the  reports  of  Wehlan.  Kolonialblatt,  1893,  pp.  12-15,  80-1,  351-4. 

^  For  examples  of  such  treaties,  Kolonialblatt,  1893,  pp.  80-1,  109-11;  1894, 
pp.  633-4;  1895,  pp.  382-3. 

*  Colonial  archives,  Handels-  und  Schiffahrtssachen  9c.  Akten  betreffend 
Waffen-  und  Munitionshandel  in  Westafrika,  five  volumes. 

^  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  I,  doc.  28,  arts.  10,  11,  and  12. 
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reduce  the  latter  to  slavery.  ^  Nations  were  required  to  take  action 
of  some  sort  on  the  sale  of  arms  to  natives  and  to  report  to  Brussels 
on  the  measures  adopted.  The  failure  to  get  uniformity  in  the 
application  of  policies  in  this  matter  led  to  such  differences  between 
German  Cameroons  and  its  neighbouring  English  and  French 
colonies  that  smuggling  resulted  and  defeated  the  purposes  of 
those  sincerely  interested  in  stopping  all  arms  trade. 

If  the  Government  felt  that  policy  required  a  prohibition  of  the 
sale  of  arms,  traders  had  a  completely  different  point  of  view. 
The  only  way  that  trade  was  possible  in  the  early  days  was  by 
offering  the  native  something  that  he  really  wanted;  arms  and 
liquor  served  that  purpose  and  made  trade  flourish  as  no  other 
commodities  could.  There  were  traders  who  said  that  no  serious 
trade  could  take  place  without  such  articles  even  though  it  was 
realized  that  both  arms  and  liquor  were  very  harmful.  An  addi- 
tional argument  was  that  Africa  was  the  only  market  for  Europe's 
stores  of  outmoded  flintlocks,  which  would  represent  serious 
losses  to  their  owners  if  the  sale  of  all  arms  were  forbidden. 
Woermann  sold  arms  and  gunpowder  in  such  quantities  in  West 
Africa  that  the  Reichstag  openly  criticized  him  and  forced  him 
into  a  defence  of  that  trade.  His  reply  was  that  the  guns  were  so 
old  and  poor  that  they  could  not  inflict  serious  injury  on  anybody 
or  threaten  in  any  way  the  position  of  the  white  man  in  the 
colony;  to  be  convincing,  he  pictured  natives  shooting  their  guns 
and  turning  their  heads  aside  in  their  alarm  at  the  recoil.^  A 
similar  defence  of  the  arms  traffic  was  made  by  the  head  of  the 
German  colonial  administration  in  1904,  when  assurances  were 
given  to  the  Reichstag  that  these  weapons  were  less  dangerous  to 
the  white  man  than  the  poisoned  arrows  used  by  the  natives.^  A 
refinement  on  the  argument  was  made  when  it  was  said  that 
natives  were  so  sure  of  the  effectiveness  of  their  flintlocks  that 
they  would  shoot  without  hiding,  as  they  were  accustomed  to 
do  when  using  their  own  weapons,  and  thus  make  themselves 
better  targets  for  the  white  man.    Another  argument  was  that 

^  The  General  Act  of  the  Brussels  Anti-Slavery  Conference,  Kolonial-Gesetzge- 
bung,  I,  doc.  29,  arts.  8-14. 

^  Reichstagsverhandlungen,  January  15th,  1889,  p.  430. 
^  Ibid.,  April  22nd,  1904,  p.  2325. 
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the  rainy  season  made  the  flintlocks  practically  useless  and  gave 
the  white  man  increased  military  advantage  at  that  time  of  the 
year.  The  difficulty  of  getting  gunpowder,  shot,  and  flints  acted 
as  a  restriction  on  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  European  weapon. 
Often  natives  had  to  use  pieces  of  glass,  bits  of  iron  pot,  or  even 
gravel  for  shot;  ordinary  matches  often  served  to  light  the  gun- 
powder. ^ 

Thus  principle  and  commerce  came  into  conflict.  The  only 
practicable  outcome  vv^s^ODinpfomise,  witE  trade  in  arms  per- 
mitted under  careful  regulations  instead  of  being  prohibited.  As 
early  as  1 886  a  decree  prohibited  the  sale  of  arms  and  gunpowder 
on  board  the  ships  that  touched  the  ports  of  the  colony.^  A  second 
step,  taken  in  1886  to  keep  arms  from  natives,  was  a  ruling  for- 
bidding the  return  to  natives  of  guns  given  as  security  for  the 
credit  received  from  traders.  To  a  suggestion  made  in  1891 
that  there  be  an  absolute  prohibition  on  the  sale  of  arms  and 
gunpowder  authorities  pointed  out  that  such  a  regulation  would 
harm  trade,  decrease  the  income  of  the  colony,  and  merely  lead 
to  smuggling.  The  firms  of  Woermann  and  Jantzen  &  Thormahlen 
took  the  same  view  and  added  that  such  a  prohibition  would  have 
no  significance  unless  neighbouring  colonies  adopted  the  same 
policy.  In  1893  the  local  administration  began  to  regulate  the 
sale  of  arms  in  the  strict  way  desired  by  the  Anti-Slavery  Con- 
ference of  1890.  It  was  ordered  that  guns  and  gunpowder  be 
stored  in  government  warehouses  in  the  colony's  main  ports  of 
entry;  that  all  guns  coming  into  the  colony  enter  by  the  sea  only, 
and  not  overland  except  with  permission  to  be  granted  in  ex- 
ceptional circumstances  only;  permits  were  required  before  guns 
could  be  withdrawn  from  the  warehouses  for  sale.  To  the  natives 
only  flintlocks  could  be  sold,  and  then  only  in  regions  where  there 
was"nb" sTaveTFade ;  such  weapons,  moreover,  had  to  be  registered 
with  the  Government.^ 

^  The  author  quoted  Woermann's  statement  about  the  harmlessness  of  the  flint- 
lock to  a  medical  missionary  of  many  years'  service  in  the  Cameroons.  The  latter  said 
that,  if  the  guns  did  not  kill  outright,  they  left  so  many  pieces  of  stone  and  iron  in  a 
man  that  hours  of  surgical  attention  and  weeks  of  treatment  were  required  to 
restore  the  wounded  man  to  good  health. 

^  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  I,  doc.  49,  art.  2. 

^  Ibid.,  I,  docs.  50,  80;  II,  doc.  lo.    Also  Kolonialblatt,  1893,  pp.  242-3. 
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In  the  succeeding  years  the  Government  tried  every  conceivable 
arms  policy.  For  a  period  the  governor  prohibited  all  importation 
and  sale  of  arms  in  the  colony.^  This  strict  policy  was  later 
modified,  with  the  prohibition  remaining  in  force  only  in  certain 
regions  and  with  the  sale  of  arms  and  gunpowder  permitted 
elsewhere  only  on  the  payment  of  high  fees  and  under  the  watchful 
eyes  of  local  authorities. ^  So  many  were  the  changes  made  that 
time  and  space  do  not  permit  anything  more  than  a  summary  of 
the  policies  of  the  Government  and  of  the  objections  of  the  traders. 
In  the  main,  the  attitude  of  the  Government  was  dictated  by  a  fear 
of  a  possible_jiative  uprising,  a  possibility  thai  seemed  niore 
terrifying  because  of  the  Boxer  Rebellion  in  China  and  the  Herero 
Rebellion  in  South-West  Africa.  By  prohibition  local  and  general, 
for  longer  or  shorter  periods  of  time,  by  compulsory  storage  in 
government  warehouses,  by  registration  of  guns,  by  high  fees 
imposed  on  the  withdrawal  of  guns  from  storehouses  —  in  these 
and  in  other  ways  the  Government  tried  to  regulate  the  ticklish 
business.  Even  the  accumulation  of  large  stocks  of  weapons  in 
warehouses  produced  the  fear  that  rebellious  natives  might 
suddenly  seize  the  weapons  and  turn  them  against  the  whites. 
But  to  all  measures  proposed  or  enforced  traders  had  their 
objections,  which  the  Government  felt  itself  bound  to  consider. 

If  the  Government  sought  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  all 
arms,  traders  said  that  arms  were  necessary  for  the  white  man's 
protection  against  possible  rebellion.  Pertinent  references  to  the 
Boxer  or  Herero  rebellion  gave  the  argument  increased  weight. 
Opposition  was  expressed  to  the  high  fees  charged  for  the  storage 
of  guns  in  the  warehouses;  compensation  was  asked  for  the 
damage  caused  the  stored  guns  by  termites  or  by  rust.  When 
the  Government  suggested  a  prohibition  of  the  arms  trade  for  the 
whole  colony,  traders  demanded  that  first  they  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  get  rid  of  existing  stocks,  which  otherwise  would 
be  a  total  loss  to  them.  In  several  instances,  when  the  Government 
based  a  local  prohibition  of  such  trade  on  the  existence  of  hostility 

^  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  IX,  doc.  60;  Denkschrift,  1904-5,  p.  42;  Kolonialblatt, 

1905.  P-  394- 

^  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  IX,  doc.  115;  Kolonialblatt,  1905,  p.  691. 
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to  the  white  men  in  specified  zones,  traders  denied  the  vahdity  of 
the  reason  given.  It  was  pointed  out  that  trade  suffered  directly 
from  the  restrictions  placed  upon  the  arms  trade.  Natives  were 
said  to  be  unwilling  to  gather  rubber  unless  assured  of  getting  a 
gun.  As  amounts  of  available  ivory  decreased,  traders  said  it  was 
because  natives  had  been  accustomed  to  barter  ivory  only  for 
guns  and  gunpowder.  The  Gesellschaft  Siid-Kamerun  said  that 
the  arms  regulations  accounted  for  its  failure  to  make  its  con- 
cession pay.  Asserting  that  natives  sold  rubber  and  ivory  to  those 
who  smuggled  arms  from  neighbouring  French  territory,  traders 
said  that  the  only  effect  of  the  arms  restrictions  was  a  loss  of  trade 
to  Germans  and  no  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  arms  available 
to  natives.  At  one  time  it  was  said  that  natives  refused  any 
longer  to  volunteer  for  work  on  plantations  or  elsewhere  when 
it  was  realized  that  they  could  not  receive  any  gun  as  compensa- 
tion for  such  labour.  A  somewhat  far-fetched  argument  was  that 
natives,  no  longer  permitted  to  get  guns,  felt  they  had  no  protection 
against  wild  animals  and  therefore  feared  to  venture  forth  into 
the  bush  to  collect  rubber.  It  was  even  argued  by  traders  that 
the  prohibition  made  it  impossible  for  natives  to  getJ^ejBieat  they 
needed  for  their  diet  and  that  serious  consequences,  even  cannibal- 
ism, might  follow  their  want  of  proper  food !  By  some  traders  it 
was  claimed  that  the  effect  of  the  restrictions  on  the  arms  trade 
was  harmful  because  natives  turned  more  and  more  to  liquor 
when  they  could  not  get  guns  for  their  goods. 

Smuggling  was  always  a  serious  obstacle  to  any  governmental 
poTTcy  regarding  arms.  In  1898  England  suggested  to  Germany 
and  France  the  adoption  by  all  three  powers  of  a  temporary 
agreement  to  bar  the  importation  of  arms  and  ammunition  into 
their  respective  West  African  territories  except  by  the  Govern- 
ments themselves.  Neither  Germany  nor  France  approved  the 
suggestion  in  all  details;  so  nothing  resulted.  Ten  years  later 
German  authorities  hoped  that  the  Brussels  Conference,  meeting 
in  April  1908,  would  agree  on  a  complete  prohibition  of  the 
trade  in  arms  and  powder  in  all  African  colonies;  only  such  an 
international  agreement  was  thought  likely  to  check  the  smuggling 
of  arms  into  the  Cameroons.    Fortunately,  the  conference  did 
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agree  on  a  prohibition  of  trade  in  arms  and  powder  destined  for     [,  j 
native  use.  ^  ' 

With  the  making  of  this  intenmdonai  a£reenie^__^^  it 

was  possible  for  Governor  Seitz  to  codify  all  existing  arms  decrees 
for  the  Gameroons  into  a  final  summarizing  one  on  December  30th, 
1908.^  Under  the  terms  of  that  decree,  which  went  into  force 
on  the  following  February  1 5th,  the  possession  of  arms  by  whites 
was  closely  regulated  and  trade  with  natives  in  arms  of  any  kind 
was  prohibited.  Even  the  offer  of  a  weapon  to  a  native  was  for- 
bidden. Native  hunters  assisting  white  hunters  were  allowed  the 
use  of  guns  only  under  special  conditions.  Of  course,  traders 
were  not  pleased  with  the  decree,  and  protests  like  those  just 
enumerated  were  repeated.  Especially  strong  was  the  demand 
for  compensation  because  of  the  losses  suffered  by  trade  through 
inability  to  sell  existing  stocks.  According  to  reports,  which  made 
Frenchmen  in  the  neighbouring  colony  responsible,  smuggling 
continued.  But  the  ruling  was  allowed  to  remain.  In  the  191 1 
agreement  between  Germany  and  France  provision  was  made  for 
the  latter  to  give  Germany  a  list  of  natives  in  the  ceded  French 
territory  possessing  arms. 

Although  it  seems  that  the  regulation  of  the  arms  trade  was  not 
perfect  in  its  operation  at  the  end  of  the  German  occupation,  it 
can  still  be  said  that  the  Government  disregarded  traders'  wishes 
and  sought  to  put  an  end  to  a  traffic  that  could  causem5y  harm 
to  German  rule  in  the  colony, 

LABOUR 

The  treatment  of  native  workers  is  often  made  the  final  test  of 
a  colonial  system,  just  as  the  treatment  of  workers  has  come  to  be 
the  test  of  nearly  every  economic  system.  The  character  of  that 
treatment  depends  on  the  type  of  economic  exploitation  going  on 
in  a  colony.  It  is  evident  that  the  large-scale  mining  of  gold  or 
copper  in  any  backward  region  is  bound  to  produce  a  greater  ^^ 
shock  on  n.aiix£j[ife  than  planting  or  trading.    The  people  of  the 

^  Brussels  agreement  of  July  22nd,  1908,  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  XII,  doc.  278. 
^  Ibid.,  doc.  373. 
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Cameroons  might  be  congratulated  for  not  having  minerals  that 
would  require  their  employment  in  mines.  In  the  main,  workers 
were  needed  for  the  plantations,  for  the  transportation  of  traders' 
goods,  and  for  the  clearing  of  jungle  for  railroads.  The  employ- 
ment of  large  numbers  of  white  men  for  such  tasks  in  tropical 
Africa  was  unthinkable.  Very  early  the  Germans  realized  that  the 
best  asset  they  had  for  the  exploitation  of  the  resources  of  the 
Cameroons  was  the  native,  for  without  his  labour  nothing  could 
be  done. 

The  problem  was  always  a  serious  one,  ^  for  there  was  always  a 
shortage  of  workers,  from  the  early  days,  when  the  colony  was 
confined  to  the  coast,  to  19 14,  when  control  had  been  extended 
into  the  interior;  for  by  that  year  the  expansion  of  trade  and 
plantations  had  increased  the  demand  for  labour  beyond  the 
apparent  available  supply  in  the  colony.  Competition  for  the 
workers  was  keen,  especially  between  traders  and  planters,  whose 
needs  differed  considerably.  The  traders  wanted  carriers,  for 
manback  was  the  only  method  supplied  by  nature  for  the  transport 
of  goods  to  and  from  the  coast.  The  lack  of  draught  animals  in 
southern  Cameroons  was  due  to  sleeping  sickness,  which  caused 
experiments  with  horses,  donkeys,  and  oxen  to  fail.  Numerous 
proposals  were  made  to  solve  these  problems,  but  they  were  all 
unsuccessful.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  wait  for  the  gradual 
solution  of  the  question  in  the  construction  of  the  railroads,  the 
improvement  of  roads  and  bridges,  and  the  clearing  of  rivers  for 
navigation.  In  the  meantime  the  needs  of  trade  expanded,  until 
by  1 9 1 3  about  80^000,  carriers  —  men,  women,  and  children  — 
were  engaged  in  transporting  goods  for  the  white  man  on  the 
Kribi-Jaunde  road  alone.  Traders'  needs,  however,  were  not 
restricted  to  transportation;  it  was  most  important  for  them  that 
natives  remain  at  home  in  numbers  sufficiently  large  to  furnish 
gatherers  of  rubber,  palm  products,  ivory,  and  other  commodities 
for  the  European  market. 

Because  of  their  need  of  carriers  and  gatherers  of  wild  produce  in 
the  Cameroons,  traders  opposed  measures  that  interfered  with  the 

^  Colonial  archives,  Arbeitersachen  ic.  Acten  betreffend  die  Arbeiterfrage  in 
den  westafrikanischen  deutschen  Schutzgebieten,  ten  volumes. 
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labour  supply.  They  found  planters  their  greatest  ^JYals- .for 
workers.  The  founding  of  new  plantation  companies  and  the 
expansion  of  old  plantations,  taken  in  consideration  with  the  rapid 
turnover  of  workers  (many  died,  many  returned  home  at  the 
expiration  of  their  contracts,  some  ran  away  from  the  plantations), 
led  to  increasing  demands  by  planters  for  additional  labourers. 
On  January  ist,  1913,  the  plantations  employed  a  total  of  nearly 
18,000  natives. 

After  the  traders  and  the  planters  the  third  great  employer  of 
labour  was  the  Cameroons'  Government,  which  needed  natives  as 
couriers,  as  carriers  for  expeditions,  and  as  workers  on  the  rail- 
roads, for  which  alone  several  thousand  were  required.  These 
increasing  needs  of  the  Government,  of  traders,  and  of  planters 
for  labourers,  were  the  cause  of  a  continuous  shortage  in  the 
colony.  In  the  local  advisory  council  the  fight  for  more  workers 
was  a  never-ending  one  between  traders  and  planters,  whose 
plantation  needs  were  blamed  for  the  removal  of  natives  from  the 
interior,  where  traders  wanted  as  many  as  possible  for  gathering 
and  carrying  the  products  that  made  those  parts  of  the  Cameroons 
rich.  Occasionally  these  two  rival  groups  co-operated  against  the 
Government  in  an  attack  on  the  recruiting  of  workers  for  the 
railway.  A  threat  was  once  made  to  withhold  the  council's 
approval  of  a  railway  appropriation  desired  by  the  Government 
until  a  promise  was  given  by  the  administration  to  get  more 
workers  for  others. 

The  most  perplexing  element  in  the  matter  of  native  labour 
was  the  fact  that  industrial  Europe  and  tropical  Africa  had  quite 
different  attitudes  toward  work.  The  climate  and  civilization 
of  Europe  have  made  work  a  virtue  and  a  social  necessity,  with 
Christianity  supplying  the  sanctions  behind  that  point  of  view. 
In  tropical  Africa  climate  has  created  an  entirely  different  attitude. 
To  be  sure,  some  work  is  necessary  and  natives  do  it,  in  their  own 
way  and  in  their  own  good  time.  But  work  is  not  regarded  as  a 
virtue  to  be  cultivated  for  its  own  sake.  Instead  it  is  the  hard  lot 
of  women  and  slaves,  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  free  man.  The 
tropical  climate  does  not  drive  natives  on  as  European  climate 
does.     Coming  from  a  civilization  in  which  ideas   have  been 
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conditioned  differently,  the  European  looked  upon  the  African 
as  lazy  and  construed  as  a  moral  difference  what  was  really  a 
difference  in  customs  due  to  geography.  Little  thought  was  given 
to  the  conditions  that  produced  that  laziness:  heat  and  humidity, 
malaria,  sleeping  sickness,  or  some  other  tropical  disease.  To 
develop  the  resources  of  the  Cameroons  in  accordance  with  the 
ideas  of  the  culture  from  which  he  came,  the  European  found  it 
necessary  to  employ  force  to  make  natives  work;  and  he  pro- 
ceededr  with  all  available  means  to  impose  the  attitudes  and  insti- 
tutions of  his  northern  climate  upon  those  of  tropical  Africa. 

In  this  effort  to  make  natives  work  Christian  missionaries 
played  an  interesting  and  significant  part.  ^  Missionaries  were 
much  concerned  with  the  natives'  laziness,  which  was  frequently 
spoken  of  as  the  cardinal  sin  of  Africans.  Without  much  thought 
of  historical  Christianity,  it  was  assumed  that  work  was  a  test  of  a 
man's  character  and,  therefore,  a  moral  necessity.  Some  Christian 
missionaries  even  believed  that  a  blow  could  be  dealt  polygamy  by 
converting  natives  to  a  different  attitude  toward  work.  A  doctor 
in  the  medical  administration  said  that  work  was  a  physical 
necessity  and  that  it  offered  the  African  a  moral  equivalent  for 
the  wars  that  must  be  made  to  cease  with  the  advent  of  German 
control.  Natives  were  taught  by  the  missionaries  that  work  and 
worship  went  together;  was  not  prayer,  or  are,  an  essential  part  of 
work,  laborare^  Of  special  interest  is  the  seal  of  the  Catholic 
mission  in  the  Cameroons,  picturing  a  shining  cross  with  a  pick  and 
shovel  in  the  background  and  a  scroll  at  the  bottom  bearing  the 
significant  words,  Cruce  et  Lahore,  to  show  that  man  is  saved  by 
faith  and  work.  The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  jnissionaries 
believed  it  their  djoty^tQJsach  natives  how  to  work.  Converts  were 
thus  taught  a  new  virtue  and,  for  its  exercise,  were  given  excellent 
opportunity  in  the  mission  trade  schools. 

The  practical   men  who  were  in  a  hurry  to  have  the  colony 

^  A  comparison  of  Christianity  with  Islam  is  pertinent  at  this  point.  When  the 
Mohammedan  Fulbe  people  conquered  northern  Cameroons  in  the  early  nine- 
teenth century,  they  reduced  the  aboriginal  population  to  slavery.  The  Haussa 
traders,  likewise  Mohammedan,  used  slaves  in  the  transportation  of  their  goods  in  the 
interior.  That  gave  them  cheaper  transportation  than  the  German  rivals,  who  were 
somewhat  resentful  of  this  advantage  and  tried  to  destroy  it.  A  difference  in 
religion  between  imperialists  does  make  a  difference! 
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exploited  could  not  wait  for  Christianity  to  make  natives  the 
voluntary  instrument  of  their  own  exploitation.  They  were  full  of 
praise,  however,  for  this  phase  of  missionary  work,  which  their 
practical  commercial  sense  could  warmly  approve.  In  this  one 
respect  missionaries  and  exploiters  co-operated;  in  practically 
every  other  respect  their  relations  ran  the  gamut  of  antipathy 
from  mild  dislike  to  open  hostility. 

To  get  natives  to  work  for  them,  traders  and  planters  used  far 
cruder  means  and  baser  motives  than  did  the  missionaries.  They 
offered  European  goods  as  a  reward  for  work;  with  liquor,  arms, 
and  gunpowder  they  had  some  success.  But  before  1895,  while 
white  influence  was  still  largely  confined  to  the  coast  and  its 
immediate  hinterland,  it  was  difficult  to  get  workers  by  any  means. 
The  malarial  region  had  only  a  small  population  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants  refused  to  perform  hard  labour  for  the  white  man  so 
long  as  it  was  possible  for  them  to  make  a  relatively  easy  living  from 
their  monopoly  of  trade  between  the  white  man  on  the  coast  and 
the  natives  in  the  hinterland.  Workers,  consequently,  had  to  be 
sought  outside  the  colony,  for  the  interior  was  not  yet  opened;  they 
came  in  varying  numbers  from  all  European  colonies  on  the  West 
Coast  between  Cape  Verde  and  the  mouth  of  the  Congo.  There 
were  always  a  few  Germans  to  suggest,  even  as  late  as  19 14,  that 
Chinese  coolies  might  be  imported  to  solve  the  labour  shortage. 

There  were  many  disadvantages  connected  with  the  importation 
of  labourers  from  outside  the  Cameroons :  the  high  costs  of  trans- 
portation to  and  from  the  colony,  the  time  taken  by  transportation 
from  the  contracted  period  of  work,  the  great  independence 
(some  white  employers  said  'insolence')  of  these  imported  workers, 
the  losses  through  ill  health  or  through  death  because  of  the 
difficulty  that  imported  workers  had  in  adjusting  themselves  to  the 
trying  climate  of  the  Cameroons.  Natives  who  came  from  great 
distances  could  not  be  easily  persuaded  to  renew  their  contracts 
at  the  end  of  their  terms  of  service,  just  when  they  were  of  greatest 
value  to  their  employers.  Renewal  of  contracts  was  much  easier 
in  the  case  of  those  coming  from  regions  near  the  place  of  work. 
The  greatest  obstacle,  however,  to  the  importation  of  workers 
was  the  prohibition  on  the  export  of  labour  by  neighbouring 
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colonial  governments.  England,  France,  and  Spain  forbade  the 
shipment  of  workers  from  their  colonies  for  fear  that  their  own 
citizens  would  not  have  enough  for  their  needs.  These  countries 
did  merely  what  Germany  did  in  1887,  when  a  ban  was  placed  on 
the  shipment  of  native  labour  from  the  Cameroons  to  other  parts 
of  Africa.  In  1893  the  effort  to  safeguard  the  supply  of  native 
labour  went  further  by  restricting  the  departure  of  natives  from  the 
Cameroons  for  any  purpose  whatsoever  for  periods  longer  than 
!  three  months  by  requiring  the  payment  of  a  high  fee.  ^  No  better 
measure  of  the  value  of  workers  could  be  given  than  these  efforts 
to  keep  them  at  home.  After  the  interior  was  opened  up  and 
subjected  to  German  control,  traders  and  others  looked  for  their 
labour  supply  there.  In  1898  the  Government  was  asked  to  get 
such  workers  in  the  interior  and  to  have  them  sign  contracts  for  a 
three-year  or  even  a  five-year  period. 

Thus  the  Cameroons  had  to  supply  the  workers  for  its  own 
exploitation.  The  great  labour  needs  could  not  be  solved  by  the 
few  volunteers  who  were  moved  to  work  by  a  desire  for  arms  or 
liquor  or  by  the  delicate  operation  of  inner  compulsions  deriving 
from  Christian  conviction.  Those  who  wanted  workers  had  an 
additional  grievance  against  the  Government  when  restrictions, 
amounting  almost  to  a  prohibition,  on  the  sale  of  arms  and  of 
liquor  cut  down  the  number  of  those  who  volunteered.  No  other 
means  was  left  but  to  require  natives  to  work,  by  force  if  necessary. 
Work  came  to  be  a  penalty  imposed  on  those  condemned  to  serve 
jail  sentences  for  their  crimes  and  misdemeanours.  Obviously, 
imprisonment  by  itself  was  no  hardship  for  a  native;  by  itself  it 
meant  merely  that  the  prisoners,  as  wards  of  the  state,  had  at  last 
A  been  relieved  of  life's  hardest  responsibilities.  By  requiring 
/  /  prisoners  to  work  it  was  possible  to  make  a  jail  sentence  a  penalty 
for  crime  and  not  a  reward.^  Just  as  crime  was  thus  capitalized 
for  commercial  benefit,  so  also  the  wrath  of  natives  who  attacked 

^  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  II,  doc.  57. 

^  A  Catholic  missionary  magazine  is  quoted  as  follows  in  regard  to  the  jailing  of 
natives:  'Nun  ist  fiir  den  faulen  Neger  wohl  die  empfindlichste  Strafe  der  Zvvang 
zur  Arbeit.'  Kolonialzeitung,  1902,  p.  147.  For  the  pertinent  decree  see  Kolonial- 
Gesetzgebung,  VI,  doc.  115.  Ibid.,  doc.  144,  shows  that  the  Government  did  not 
desire  punishment  to  be  too  harsh. 
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Germans  in  the  interior.  Most  of  the  fighting  in  the  Cameroons 
was  due  to  native  attacks  on  German  trading  caravans,  which  des- 
troyed the  monopoly  of  trade  that  natives  enjoyed  and  wished  to 
maintain.  In  the  'nineties  and  even  later  a  score  or  two  of  peace 
treaties  with  defeated  tribes  exacted  of  the  vanquished  a  pledge 
to  supply  workers,  numbered  by  scores  or  by  hundreds,  for  a 
specified  period.^  An  interesting  suggestion  about  workers  was 
made  in  1899  by  Governor  Puttkamer,  who  wrote  to  Dominik, 
busy  at  the  time  in  conquering  Adamaua,  that  slaves  of  conquered 
tribes  should  not  be  set  free  as  formerly,  but  should  be  sent  with 
their  families  to  the  coast,  where  they  could  obtain  work  as  free 
labourers.  This  suggestion  resembled  an  early  proposal  that 
slaves  be  bought  and  be  given  the  opportunity  of  working  ten 
years  for  their  freedom.  Often,  in  addition  to  or  in  lieu  of  getting 
workers  in  this  way,  the  Government  required  of  defeated  natives 
specific  work  such  as  the  construction  of  roads  and  their  upkeep, 
which  was  the  commonest  form  of  work  exacted  of  the  conquered.^ 
The  use  of  taxation  as  a  means  of  forcing  natives  to  work  for 
white  men  in  order  to  obtain  money  for  the  tax  was  a  typical 
method  of  colonial  powers  for  dealing  with  the  labour  problem.' 
It  was  not  until  1902  that  this  method  of  forcing  natives  to  work 
was  seriously  considered  for  the  Cameroons,  When  the  decree  went 
into  effect  on  July  ist,  1903,  it  was  only  for  the  administrative 
district  of  Duala.  Persons  unable  to  pay  the  tax  were  required  to 
perform  work  that  was  to  be  determined  by  the  local  official.* 
Under  Governor  Seitz  it  was  specifically  provided  that  such  work 
would  have  to  be  of  a  public  character.  But  in  the  revision  of  the 
decree  in  19 13  it  was  provided  that  workers  unable  to  pay  the 
tax  could  be  handed  over  to  private  employers,  who  would  pay 
the  tax  of  the  delinquent.^ 

^  References  to  such  treaties  and  examples  of  them  may  be  found  in  the  following 
list,  which  is  by  no  means  exhaustive:  Kolonialzeitung,  1894,  pp.  27-8;  Kolonialblatt, 
1895,  p.  382;  1898,  pp.  354,  498-504,  651-2;  1899,  p.  561;  1900,  pp.  460-1;  1902, 
pp.  90-2,  162-3;  1903,  PP-  391-2;  1904.  PP-  286-8,  735,  765,  773-5;  i905>  PP-  498- 
503,  667-72.  Planters  and  traders  had  to  pay  the  Government  fees  for  such  workers. 
Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  XII,  doc.  205. 

^  For  examples  of  this  exaction  see  Kolonialblatt,  1898,  pp.  651-2;  1899,  p.  561; 
1900,  p.  459;  1902,  pp.  42-5,  64-7;  1903,  pp.  391-2. 

'  See  the  following  section. 

*  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  VII,  doc.  53.         *  Kolonialblatt,  1913,  pp.  505-7. 
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Explorers  at  work  in  the  interior  reported  the  discovery  of 
populous  areas  that  seemed  likely  sources  of  labour-supply.  In 
time  Bali,  Fumban,  and  Jaunde  became  the  leading  centres 
supplying  labour  to  the  plantations.  Their  great  advantage  was 
that  natives  in  those  regions  of  the  interior  were  accustomed  to  an 
agricultural  life  and  had  less  disinclination  toward  work  than 
natives  elsewhere.  In  some  instances  explorers  or  representatives 
of  plantations  made  contracts  with  chieftains  for  the  supply  of 
workers  in  specified  numbers  and  for  specified  periods.  There  is 
no  way  of  knowing  exactly  how  the  chieftains  selected  the  workers 
they  promised  to  deliver.  According  to  one  description,  which 
seems  too  good  to  be  true,  when  a  chieftain  was  called  on  to  get 
workers,  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  tribe  took  place  and 
only  those  who  volunteered  for  work  were  taken  to  the  coast 
under  the  terms  of  a  contract  made  with  each  individual  worker.  ^ 
Natives  were  persuaded  to  sign  contracts  to  work  for  a  given 
period  of  time,  running  from  six  to  eighteen  months,  with  higher 
pay  for  the  longer  terms.  The  contracts  contained  definite 
stipulations  as  to  hours,  wages,  and  the  like.^  Such  contracts  were 
arranged  by  planters  themselves  and  often  by  officials. 

That  abuses  occurred,  that  advantage  was  taken  of  the  natives' 
ignorance  of  the  precise  terms  of  the  contract,  that  liquor  played 
an  important  part  in  the  negotiations  to  get  natives  to  bind  them- 
selves by  placing  their  crosses  on  contracts  were  facts  that  led  to 
careful  regulation  of  every  phase  of  labour-recruiting.  Another 
evil  was  the  fact  that  some  localities  were  being  called  on  to  supply 
so  many  workers  that  native  farms  were  neglected,  family  life 
suffered,  and  too  few  people  were  left  behind  to  gather  and  trans- 
port the  ivory,  rubber,  and  palm  products  that  traders  obtained 
in  the  interior.  Another  form  of  contract  was  with  natives  living 
in  the  reservations  near  the  plantations,  whereby  the  natives 
agreed  to  care  for  a  specified  number  of  cacao  trees  and  were  per- 

^  This  beautiful  picture  was  given  by  the  director  of  the  German  Kolonial- 
abteilung  in  answer  to  critics,  Reichstagsverhaiidlungen,  May  i6th,  1900,  p.  5546. 
It  does  not  accord  well  with  reports  that  chieftains  often  found  it  convenient  to  get 
rid  of  political  enemies  by  sending  them  off  to  work  on  a  distant  plantation  or  that 
they  sometimes  sent  away  the  weakest  and  least  desirable  members  of  the  tribe. 

^  For  examples  of  the  general  terms  of  contracts  see  Kolonialblatt,  1893,  pp.  182, 
275.  294. 
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mitted  to  return  home  to  their  own  affairs  after  the  day's  stint 
was  done.  ^   This  system  also  had  its  abuses.    The  Basler  Mission, 
making  itself  the  defender  of  natives'  interests,  asserted  that  the 
planters  who  had  forced  natives  off  their  land  into  reservations       I 
were  also  compelling  them  to  work  on  the  plantations  by  means  of     / 
such  agreements. 

The  abuses  that  arose  in  labour-recruiting  in  the  Cameroons 
were  due  mainly  to  the  sharp  competition  between  traders  and 
planters  fox  workers.  The  former  wanted  natives  in  the  interior  to 
gather  wild  products  and  to  transport  them  to  the  coast.  As  a  rule, 
the  traders  were  the  first  whites  to  get  into  the  interior;  they  were 
usually  rather  well  established  in  their  commercial  activity  when 
recruiters  came  in  and  got  natives  to  leave  their  homes  for  work 
on  the  distant  plantations.  The  traders,  rather  naturally,  felt  that 
all  recruiting  for  the  plantations  was  at  the  expense  of  trade,  that 
the  Government  was  too  much  under  the  influence  of  the  planters, 
whose  activity  was  limited  to  the  regions  near  Buea,  the  colony's 
capital.  It  is  remarkable  how  'liberal'  the  traders  became  as  they 
defended  their  own  interests  against  the  planters.  They  did  not 
appear  to  know  that  Reichstag  critics  of  Germany's  colonial  policy 
were  making  similar  demands,  or,  if  they  did  know,  there  was  never 
any  acknowledgment  of  this  startling  co-operation.  They  asked  for 
a  decentralization  of  administration  in  the  Cameroons  so  that  the 
traders,  especially  those  in  Kribi,  would  have  a  greater  freedom  in 
the  determination  of  policies  affecting  their  own  affairs.  They  took 
evident  pleasure  in  picturing  the  cruelty  of  recruiting  and  told 
how  natives  were  torn  from  their  homes,  bound  together,  and 
forced  to  trek  long  distances  to  work  on  plantations  where  wages  /  \ 
were  low  and  the  death-rate  was  high.  They  asked  that  natives 
be  allowed  to  remain  at  home,  that  they  be  taught  to  have  their 
own  plantations,  that  all  labour  be  made  voluntary.  Their  liberal 
recommendations  would  have  injured  the  plantations;  but  they 
would  have  assured  traders  of  sufficient  labour  for  all  their  needs 
at  the  same  time  that  natives  would  be  taught  to  grow  the  very 
products  soi^ght  by  commerce.  Had  traders  been  honestly  liberal, 
they  would  have  noted  the  many  evils  connected  with  their  own 

^  Denkschrift,  1 900-1,  pp.  43,  103. 
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employment  of  thousands  of  carriers,  whose  lot,  said  Dr.  Solf, 
was  far  worse  than  that  of  plantation  workers;  but  traders'  liberal- 
ism was  limited  by  interest,  not  by  logic.  It  is  possible  that  the 
traders  were  so  aggressive  in  their  protests  in  the  colony's  council 
because  their  labour  needs  were  greater  than  those  of  planters, 
the  approximate  ratio  being  eight  or  ten  to  one.  Some  people  said 
that  the  problem  would  be  solved  if  plantations  moved  into  the 
interior;  others  said  that  a  solution  would  come  only  when  railway 
and  automobile  services  into  the  interior  made  the  use  of  carriers 
unnecessary  and  released  them  for  other  work.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  prospect  that  thousands  of  carriers  would  be  thrown  out 
of  work  by  improved  transportation  disturbed  some  colonialists 
as  early  as  1 9 1 2 ;  and  suggestions  were  made  that  these  unemployed 
natives  should  be  taught  farming  and  the  proper  methods  of  pre- 
paring saleable  products  for  the  European  market. 

This  conflict  between  trading  and  planting  interests  forced  the 
administration  into  a  neutral  position  between  the  two  opposing 
parties,  and  made  impossible  any  such  identification  of  the 
1  Government  with  exploitingjnterests  as  took  place  in  some  of  the 
1  omer^European  colonies.  The  Government  was  forced  by  rival 
interests  to  eliminate  abuses  and  to  protect  native  workers  in  all 
their  relations  with  the  white  men.  Care  had  also  to  be  taken 
that  the  villages  in  the  interior  were  not  called  upon  to  furnish 
more  workers  than  their  small-scale  economies  could  endure. 
Special  attention  was  given  to  the  matter  of  recruiting  as  early  as 
1896.^  In  1902  a  decree  regulated  the  whole  matter  of  recruit- 
ing.* After  that  year  whites  seeking  to  recruit  labourers  in  any 
part  of  the  colony  had  to  get  permits  from  the  governor;  these 
permits  had  to  be  shown  to  the  local  administrator  along  with  the 
lists  of  workers  with  whom  contracts  were  made.  It  was  required 
that  natives  be  given  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  terms  of  the 
contracts :  the  kind  of  work,  the  place,  the  period  of  service,  the 
number  of  each  day's  working  hours,  wages  and  the  method  of 
payment,  provision  for  food,  shelter,  and  aid  in  times  of  ill  health. 

^  Denkschrift,  1896-7,  doc.  94,  Anlagen  zu  den  Reichstagsverhandlungen,  1897-98, 
P-  935- 

*  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  VI,  doc,  308. 
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Work  for  more  than  ten  hours  a  day  was  forbidden;  and  no  work 
could  be  required  on  Sunday.  When  a  worker  was  persuaded  to 
renew  his  contract  after  the  termination  of  the  contracted  period, 
it  was  necessary  to  get  the  approval  of  the  governor  or  of  his 
representative  for  such  renewal.  All  costs  of  the  Government's 
supervision  of  recruiting  had  to  be  borne  by  the  employers  of  the 
recruits.  At  the  time  this  decree  was  issued,  instructions  were  sent 
to  local  administrators  informing  them  that  the  use  of  force, 
threats,  or  false  promises  would  not  be  tolerated  in  recruiters  of 
native  labour.  When  the  Government  itself  obtained  workers  for 
the  use  of  planters  or  traders,  a  fee  for  each  worker,  in  addition 
to  the  costs  of  recruiting,  had  to  be  paid  by  the  employer.  ^  The 
general  decree  of  May  1 909  on  labour  dealt  with  the  problems  of 
recruiting  and  imposed  an  even  greater  responsibility  on  those 
engaged  in  such  efforts  to  get  native  workers. ^  In  191 3  all  private 
recruiting  came  to  an  end,  for  the  Government  decided  that  it 
would  assume  that  responsibility  for  a  time.  It  seems  likely  that 
the  decision  of  that  year  to  put  tax-delinquents  at  the  disposition 
of  private  employers  had  a  connexion  with  this  new  policy  of 
official  recruiting.  All  costs  of  recruiting  were  to  be  borne  by  the 
employers,  of  whom  some  felt  that  the  fees  were  too  great  for  their 
investments  to  bear. 

Whether  recruiting  was  private  or  official,  trouble  was  always 
present.  A  number  ofLrecruiting:  agents  were  killed  by  natives  who 
resisted.  It  is  possible  that  the  high  death  rates  on  some  planta- 
tions (ugly  rumours  of  the  situation  on  some  plantations  ran  far 
into  the  hinterland)  led  natives  to  look  on  the  recruiting  officer  as 
an  agent  of  death  whom  they  must  kill.  In  1907  a  European  was 
killed  because  he  held  native  women  captive  in  order  to  force  the 
appearance  of  men  whom  he  wished  to  recruit.  Because  of  the 
great  risks  involved  and  the  meagre  results  they  had,  some  private 
recruiting  agents  asked  that  they  be  made  officials  of  the  Govern- 
ment while  engaged  in  their  work,  because  only  with  official  author- 
ity behind  them  would  they  be  respected  by  the  native  population. 

In  his  dislike  of  recruiting  the  native  had  much  support  from 
the  traders.    The  latter,  as  members  of  the  Cameroons'  council, 

^  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  XII,  doc.  122.  ^  Ibid.,  XIII,  doc.  166. 
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showed  the  cruelty  of  the  system  and  spent  much  time  to  prove  that 
natives  were  being  forced  to  work  and  that  they  were  bound  to- 
gether for  the  long  trek  to  the  plantations.  That  workers  were 
bound  together  cannot  be  doubted;  there  is  much  evidence  to 
show  that  such  was  frequently  the  practice.  In  explanation  of  one 
case  the  Government  said  that  only  a  small  rope  was  used  and 
that,  whenever  white  men  appeared,  it  was  untied  by  the  native 
soldiers  who  were  made  responsible  for  the  delivery  of  the  labourers. 
Officials  disclaimed  responsibility  for  tying  natives  together  and 
said  that  such  practice  occurred  without  their  knowledge.  The 
blame  was  placed  on  native  soldiers,  who  had  to  take  their  recruits 
to  their  destination  and  feared  the  disciplining  that  would  follow 
the  escape  of  any  recruits  on  the  way;  the  only  way  to  prevent  such 
escape  was  by  roping  the  men  together.  In  one  instance  recruited 
workers  were  tied  together  because  they  were  carrying  cargo  for 
the  Woermann  firm  and  it  was  feared  that  escaping  natives  would 
run  away  with  the  goods  belonging  to  the  company.  That  recruits 
who  had  been  more  or  less  forcibly  taken  from  their  homes  should 
be  made  to  carry  loads  was  explained  officially  as  giving  the  men 
an  opportunity  to  earn  a  bit  of  money  on  the  way!  Traders  said 
that  recruiting  was  often  done  by  native  police,  who  came  into 
villages  and  simply  took  natives  away.  It  was  asserted  that  natives 
ran  away  on  hearing  of  the  approach  of  agents  in  search  of 
labourers  and  even  refused  to  bring  rubber  and  palm  products 
to  centres  of  trade  so  long  as  rumour  reported  the  presence  of 
agents  or  police  seeking  workers  for  the  plantations  or  the  railroads. 
The  Reichstag  opposition  had  much  to  say  about  forced  labour, 
which  the  Government  through  the  colonial  secretary  said  did  not 
exist  except  for  public  works.  In  191 2  Erzberger  asked  that  an 
end  be  made  to  all  forced  work  in  the  colony.  A  resolution 
attached  to  the  1913  budget  for  East  Africa  petitioned  the 
chancellor  to  forbid  the  issuance  of  new  decrees  in  the  German 
colonies  to  force  natives  to  work.  ^  Despite  all  that  traders  said  in 
the  council  in  the  colony,  despite  the  fact  that  the  1 9 1 3  decree  on 
taxation  permitted  the  administration  in  the  Cameroons  to  hand 
over  to  private  employers  those  natives  who  failed  to  pay  the  tax 

^  Reichstagsverhandlungen,  March  8th,  1913,  p.  4379. 
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imposed  on  them,  Dr.  Solf  still  affirmed  in  19 14  that  there  was  no 
forced  work  in  the  German  colonies.^ 

More  important  than  recruiting  was  the  problem  of  caring  for 
workers  afterward.  The  appalling  death  rate  among  workers  on 
the  plantations  in  earlier  days  made  government  intervention 
absolutely  necessary.  Mute  testimony  to  what  happened  before 
1900  is  a  decree  ordering  every  plantation  to  have  its  own 
cemetery. 2  The  fact  was  that  most  workers  had  to  leave  the  high 
inner  plateau,  where  there  was  no  malaria,  for  the  fertile  but 
malarial  regions  of  the  large  plantations.  Some  plantations  were 
worse  than  others  in  this  respect  and  no  natives  from  the  grass- 
lands of  the  interior  could  be  employed  by  them.  Other  workers 
found  that  six  months  was  the  maximum  work  period,  after  which 
ill  health  forced  a  return  home.  It  was  reported  that  many  workers 
died  on  the  way  to  the  plantations  from  diseases  caught  during  the 
journey,  or  from  the  fatal  homesickness  to  which  Negroes  are 
susceptible  when  suddenly  torn  away  from  their  families  and 
familiar  environment.  Bad  weather  on  the  march  to  the  place  of 
employment,  the  necessity  of  passing  through  malarial  regions, 
the  failure  of  plantations  to  be  ready  with  food  and  shelter  for 
hundreds  of  recruits  suddenly  appearing  —  these  were  other  factors 
causing  the  high  death  rate.  On  the  plantations  the  workers  were 
housed  in  barracks,  where  members  of  strange,  if  not  actually 
hostile,  tribes  were  compelled  to  live  together  without  the 
possession  of  a  common  dialect  to  make  understanding  possible. 
It  is  no  cause  of  wonder  that  at  times  fighting  broke  out  among 
the  workers.  The  strange  environment,  the  different  food,  the 
hardship  and  shame  ofTmigJhours  of  work,  the  violence  done  to 
the  world  of  thenajdves'Jinagination  were  factors  no  less  real  than 
the  bodily  ills  that  caused  many  to  die. 

There  is  no  way  of  discovering  the  average  death  rate  among  the 
workers  employed  by  planters,  traders,  and  Government.  Changes 
from  year  to  year  were  so  great  because  of  exceptional  circum- 
stances that  generalization  is  most  difficult.  Interesting  figures, 
however,  can  be  given  and  they  throw  light  on  the  problem. 

^  Reichstagsverhandlungen,  March  7th,  1914,  p.  7903;  March  9th,  1914,  p.  7949- 
^  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  VI,  doc.  139. 
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Writing  in  1901  of  his  experiences  in  recruiting  workers  for 
plantations,  Carnap-Quernheimb  said  that  only  one-half  or 
one-third  of  the  workers  returned  home  at  the  end  of  their  term  of 
service;^  another  official,  Mansfeld,  stationed  for  many  years  at 
Ossidinge,  wrote  that  50  per  cent  of  the  Strafarbeiter  taken  from 
his  district  never  returned  ;2  Victor,  a  German  trader  who  took  an 
active  interest  in  colonial  affairs  and  worked  for  improvements  in 
the  treatment  of  natives,  wrote  in  1902  that  the  death  rate  on  the 
plantations  amounted  to  20  per  cent;^  the  governor  once  said 
that  the  Victoria  Plantations  Company,  always  regarded  as  a 
model,  had  an  'excellent'  health  record  in  the  first  nine  months  of 
1904,  when  the  death  rate  was  only  7^^  per  cent;  statistics  of  one 
of  the  Victoria  plantations  for  the  years  1 909  through  1 9 1 3  gave 
an  average  death  rate  of  7.93  per  cent;  on  a  second  Victoria 
plantation,  the  Prince  Alfred,  unusual  problems  in  191 2  caused  a 
death  rate  of  over  26  per  cent,  which  dropped  to  7.96  per  cent  in 
1913.*  In  the  case  of  plantations  employing  two  or  three  thousand 
native  workers  the  number  of  deaths  each  year  was  indeed 
appalling.  How  many  workers  were  sent  home  at  the  first  signs 
of  ill  health  is  a  matter  on  which  there  is  no  evidence;  but  it  is 
informing  to  know  that  the  Government  found  it  necessary  to 
forbid  such  a  practice. 

The  figures  just  given  are  not  satisfactory  ones  for  purposes  of 
generalization.  One  is  justified,  however,  in  saying  that,  despite 
occasional  exceptions,  the  very  high  death  rate  in  the  late  'nineties 
dropped  lower  and  lower  as  improvements  were  made  in  super- 
vising and  in  enforcing  standards  of  health  in  the  colony. 
Dysentery,  tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  and  poisoning  were  listed 
among  the  most  common  causes  of  death.  But  there  were  those 
who  talked  about  the  natives'  overeating,  about  uncooked  food, 
about   liquor;    and   planters   were   always    complaining   of  the 

^  His  account  is  given  in  Beitrdge  zur  Kolomalpolitik  und  Kolonialivirtschqft, 
1900-1,  pp.  193-203. 

^  Mansfeld,  Urwald-Dokumente  (Berlin,  1908),  p.  21. 

*  Kolonialzeitung,  1902,  p.  170.    Cf.  Reichstagsverhandlungen,  May  i6th,  1900, 

P-  5543- 

*  All  these  figures  come  from  the  colonial  documents  dealing  with  labour 
questions.  See  also  figures  quoted  by  Erzberger  in  the  Reichstag,  ibid.,  March  7th, 
1914.  P-  791 1- 
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difficulty  of  making  natives  observe  the  simplest  rules  of  health.  ^ 
As  early  as  1892  the  Government  had  an  official  supervisor 
guarding  the  interests  of  native  workers  and  possessing  the 
authority  to  hear  their  complaints.  At  that  time  the  governor  did 
not  feel  the  need  of  special  legislation  for  the  protection  of 
labourers. 2  In  1896,  when  the  Government  decided  to  have  a  hand 
in  the  care  of  native  workers,  provision  was  made  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  workers'  interests  by  assuring  the  fulfilment  of  the 
terms  of  contracts  in  regard  to  pay,  conditions  of  work,  and  general 
treatment.*  It  was  found  impossible,  however,  for  one  labour 
commissioner  in  the  entire  colony,  with  other  duties  to  take  his 
time,  to  give  adequate  attention  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 
The  appointment  of  such  commissioners  for  each  administrative 
district  was  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  general  workers'  decree  of 
1902,  which  also  fixed  the  working  day  at  ten  hours  and  forbade 
all  work  on  Sunday.*  It  was  the  decree  of  May  24th,  1909,  that 
required  the  closest  attention  of  white  employers  to  the  health  of 
the  native  workers.^  It  demanded  that  plantations  have  trained 
medical  men  to  look  after  the  workers:  a  native  medical  assistant 
when  over  one  hundred  workers  were  employed  and  a  trained 
European  when  over  five  hundred  were  employed.  Hospitals  and 
medical  supplies  were  likewise  made  a  requirement.  Doctors 
attached  to  the  colonial  service  were  to  inspect  barracks,  food,  and 
all  conditions  affecting  the  health  of  the  workers.  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  labour  commissioner  to  make  his  inspection  without  giving 

^  Natives  near  Ossidinge  had  a  rather  pathetic  explanation  of  the  fact  that  deaths 
increased  with  the  coming  of  the  white  man.  They  could  not  explain  the  higher 
death  rate  as  due  to  the  white  man's  guns,  liquor,  or  labour  policy.  Believing  that 
man's  spirit  resides  in  the  man  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  some  familiar  animal,  the 
natives  believed  that  death  would  follow  the  destruction  of  either  the  man  or  the 
animal.  When  no  wound  was  found  on  the  body  of  the  dead  man,  death  was  ex- 
plained by  the  theory  that  the  death  of  his  animal  body  caused  the  man's  death. 
It  was  said  that  before  the  white  man  came  into  the  colony  natives  could  hunt  for  a 
week  with  their  crude  weapons  before  killing  an  animal.  In  those  days,  therefore, 
the  death  rate  among  men  was  low.  With  the  guns  of  the  white  man,  natives  could 
easily  kill  five  or  ten  animals  a  day;  that  is  why  the  coming  of  the  white  man  resulted 
in  a  higher  death  rate. 

^  Kolonialblatt,  1892,  pp.  297,  516. 

*  Denkschrift,  1896-97,  doc.  94,  Anlagen  zu  den  Reichstagsverhandhingen,  1897-98, 

P-  935- 

*  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  VI,  doc.  308;  Denkschrift,  1902-3,  p.  55. 

*  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  XIII,  doc.  166. 
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heads  of  plantations  any  prior  notice  of  his  coming.  The  distance 
of  plantations  from  the  centres  of  administration  and  the  lack  of 
I  doctors  and  inspectors  resulted  in  a  less  strict  enforcement  of 
/  these  laws  than  the  administration  desired;  but  the  enforcement 
was  not  lax  enough  to  keep  planters  from  complaining  that  the 
labour  commissioners  undermined  their  authority  over  native 
labourers  and  were  a  threat  to  the  capital  invested  in  the  planta- 
tions. Careful  regulations^  of  the  treatment  of  the  natives 
employed  in  railroad  construction  were  also  put  into  effect  and 
the  result  was  a  real  improvement  in  conditions  which  had  been 
serious. 

In  the  task  of  improving  conditions  of  workers  in  the  German 
colonies  the  Reichstag  had  manifested  a  great  interest,  to  be  seen 
in  almost  every  debate  on  colonial  budgets.  But  it  was  not  until 
1 914  that  the  greatest  effort  was  made  to  improve  conditions  by 
taking  action  on  almost  all  the  problems  that  bore  on  the  treat- 
ment of  the  workers.  In  a  long  series  of  resolutions  attached  to  the 
1914  budget  the  Reichstag  made  many  demands  on  the  German 
colonial  administration:  that  there  be  increased  medical  care  in 
the  tropical  colonies;  that  an  imperial  decree  be  issued  to  assure 
natives  in  the  colonies  of  life,  freedom,  and  property;  that  natives 
be  assured  of  the  possession  of  sufficient  land  for  their  needs  in 
regions  near  the  plantations;  that  an  end  be  made  to  all  forced 
labour;  that  native  workers  be  not  separated  from  their  families; 
that  grants  of  land  be  made  to  whites  for  plantation  purposes  on 
the  sole  condition  that  villages  for  workers  be  constructed  with 
enough  land  for  the  natives;  that  the  Reichstag  be  given  informa- 
tion regarding  the  death  rate  among  workers  in  planting  and  other 
economic  enterprises;  that  due  consideration  be  given  to  the 
climatic  background  of  workers  before  placing  them  on  plantations; 
that  workers  and  their  families  be  settled  near  plantations  and  that 
the  Reichstag  be  informed  about  such  settlements;  that  no 
demands  be  made  on  natives  to  the  injury  of  their  economic  life; 
that  new  plantations  be  permitted  in  only  such  numbers  and  size 
as  would  accord  with  the  actual  population;  that  measures  be  taken 
immediately  for  the  protection  of  native  and  white  workers  in 

^  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  XIII,  doc.  237. 
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agricultural  and  industrial  enterprises  in  the  colonies;  that 
minimum  wages  and  hours  of  work  be  fixed  by  decree  on  the  basis 
of  a  voluntary  contract  to  work.  Debate  on  these  motions  and  on 
the  budget  touched  upon  every  phase  of  colonial  administration 
before  the  resolutions  were  passed.  ^ 

The  problems  connected  with  the  employment  of  thousands  of 
natives  as  carriers*  did  not  escape  the  attention  and  regulation  of 
the  Government.  The  evils  of  carrying  were  largely  concentrated 
in  southern  Cameroons  along  the  Kribi-Jaunde  route.  Under 
normal  conditions  traders  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  / 
carriers  in  sufficient  numbers  for  their  needs^^Jbr^natives  liked  thej 
carrying  service.  They  thought  that  they  earned  good  money  and 
knew  that  they  could  return  home  sooner  than  when  employed 
on  plantations  or  at  some  other  economic  activity  in  the  colony. 
In  fact,  at  one  time  it  was  said  that  carrying  had  become  so 
attractive  to  natives  that  they  neglected  their  own  farms  for  it. 
While  the  healthiest  men,  women,  and  children  did  the  carrying, 
old  and  infirm  people  at  home  collected  rubber  and  palm  kernels, 
which  they  prepared  for  the  market.  Traders  were  thoroughly 
satisfied  so  long  as  there  was  no  official  interference;  but  complaints 
were  made  as  soon  as  the  Government  began  recruiting  workers 
for  the  rival  Gesellschaft  Siid-Kamerun  and  for  plantations  near 
the  coast.  The  traders  had  good  reason  for  urging  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  up  anything  like  forced  labour  and  recruiting  and  for 
recommending  voluntary  labour  instead. 

The  many  questions  arising  in  connexion  with  carrying  were 
regulated  by  decree  in  the  spring  of  1908.*  It  provided  that 
carriers  be  grown  people,  capable  of  doing  the  work.  The  load 
was  fixed  at  thirty  kilograms  with  an  allowance  of  five  additional 
kilograms  for  the  personal  needs  of  the  carriers.*   In  the  discussion 

^  Reichstagsverhandlungen,  March  loth,  1914,  pp.  7995,  7997. 
^  Colonial  archives,  Handels-  und  SchifFahrtssachen  44c.     Akten  betreflfend  das 
Tragerwesen  in  Kamerun,  two  volumes. 

*  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  XII,  doc.  67;  Kolonialblatt,  1908,  pp.  512-13. 

*  The  load  had  been  set  at  twenty-five  kilograms,  but  the  chamber  of  commerce 
succeeded  in  getting  it  raised  to  thirty.  Possibly  the  Government  felt  that  some 
concession  had  to  be  made  to  these  traders,  who  had  wanted  and  got  no  railway 
into  the  interior  and  were  forced  to  rely  on  manback  for  transportation.  In  the 
discussion  of  the  amount  of  the  load  some  people  opposed  a  fixed  limit;  they  argued 
that  the  size  should  depend  on  the  route  of  the  carriers'  caravan. 
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of  this  decree  the  Government  had  wanted  one  reserve  carrier 
for  every  six  regular  carriers;  the  compromise  reached  in  the 
decree  was  one  reserve  for  every  ten,  in  case  any  were  incapaci- 
tated by  illness  during  the  march.  Every  caravan  was  required 
to  have  a  qualified  native  as  its  leader,  responsible  for  keeping  the 
caravan  together,  for  keeping  order  along  the  route,  and  for 
keeping  the  caravan  to  schedule  time.  Such  leaders  had  to  be 
trustworthy  natives,  and  they  could  serve  as  leaders  only  when 
provided  by  the  Government  with  a  certificate  of  fitness.  Caravans 
had  to  have  sufficient  food  with  them  or  sufficient  means  for 
purchasing  it;  the  amount  of  money  necessary  for  food  was  a 
matter  to  be  worked  out  by  heads  of  administrative  districts  in 
order  to  protect  villages  along  the  routes  as  well  as  the  carriers. 
Such  villages  were  to  supply  food  in  amounts  and  at  prices  to  be 
officially  determined;  they  could  refuse  to  do  so  only  when  they 
had  exemption  granted  for  cause  by  the  Government.  Routes 
had  to  be  worked  out  for  the  caravans  to  make  certain  that  food 
was  available  along  the  way.  Where  rest-houses  had  been  erected 
as  shelter  for  the  night,  carriers  were  forbidden  to  spend  the  nights 
in  neighbouring  villages.  Where  there  were  no  rest-houses, 
villages  had  to  supply  shelter  for  the  night  at  a  fixed  price  for 
each  carrier.  The  leaders  of  the  caravans  had  many  respon- 
sibilities :  to  keep  their  men  from  acts  of  violence,  to  follow  the 
prescribed  route,  to  see  that  the  rest-houses  were  made  clean  when 
vacated,  and  to  report  illness  and  death  among  the  carriers  as 
well  as  the  existence  of  epidemics  along  the  line  of  march. 
Employers  of  carriers  were  under  obligation  to  inform  their 
caravan  leaders  of  these  regulations  and  to  keep  caravans  from 
areas  barred  to  commerce  by  reason  of  native  disturbances  or 
epidemics  of  disease.  Leaders  who  failed  to  observe  the  regula- 
tions were  punished  by  being  deprived  of  the  certificates  which 
qualified  them  for  such  position  and  for  the  higher  pay  that  went 
with  their  greater  responsibility. 

In  a  large  number  of  decrees  over  the  years  the  Government 
laid  down  for  all  parts  of  the  colony  schedules  that  fixed 
the  number  of  days  (including  rest-days)  required  by  caravans 
to  cover  the  main  routes.    Where  there  were  no  such  routes  or 
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schedules,  it  was  understood  that  three  to  four  marching  hours 
would  constitute  a  day's  work.  When  new  roads  or  new  bridges 
cut  down  the  time  allotment  for  specific  routes,  new  schedules  were 
prepared.  The  Government  determined  the  amount  of  money 
to  be  spent  for  the  food  of  each  carrier,  the  price  varying  with  the 
place.  At  the  same  time  the  Government  sought  to  persuade 
natives  to  have  farms  along  caravan  routes,  especially  at  the 
crossroads,  to  produce  foods  for  sale  to  carriers. 

In  19 13  and  19 14  attempts  were  made  to  tighten  these  carry- 
ing regulations.  All  such  efforts  were  opposed  by  traders  of 
southern  Cameroons,  who  said  that  the  evils  were  really  due  to 
the  Government's  recruiting  of  workers  for  the  railways  and  for 
the  plantations  and  to  its  refusal  to  construct  any  railway  into 
the  hinterland  from  Kribi,  whose  trade  at  times  exceeded  that 
of  Duala. 

Behind  these  detailed  regulations  it  is  possible  to  see  what 
difficulties  had  arisen  in  the  employment  of  carriers.  The 
shortage  of  food  had  often  been  a  serious  cause  of  violence  between 
carriers  and  villagers.  Instances  had  been  noted  where  caravans 
were  too  large  for  the  available  food  supply  of  the  region  through 
which  they  were  sent.  Now  and  then  carriers  faced  actual 
starvation  and  would  have  died  of  hunger  had  they  not  pillaged 
farms  and  villages  for  food.  It  is  possible  that  carriers  were  at 
fault  in  some  instances:  when  the  money  given  them  had  been 
spent  for  other  things  than  food  or  when  armed  caravans  simply 
plundered  villages  for  food  and  women  without  paying  for  them. 
In  self-protection  the  villagers  naturally  fought  back;  and  serious 
consequences  threatened  at  times.  ^Governor  Seltz,  interested  as 
no  other  governor  in  native  welfare,  wanted  to  protect  such  villages 
against  the  carriers.  He  warned  firms  about  their  responsibilities 
and  instructed  local  administrators  to  give  the  villagers  the 
protection  they  needed.  Attacks  by  carriers  on  native  women 
was  another  serious  matter.  Long  discussion  and  debate  over 
these  problems  preceded  the  issuance  of  the  1908  decree  on 
carrying.  ^ 

^  A  decree  regulating  the  use  of  canoes  and  the  employment  of  native  rowers  for 
water  transportation  was  issued  in  1907.  Kolonial-Gesetzgebungy  XI,  doc.  219. 
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In  the  enforcement  of  these  regulations  the  Government  did 
not  always  have  the  support  of  the  traders.  The  latter  often 
disregarded  the  zones  quarantined  because  of  native  disturbances 
or  because  of  smallpox  or  other  disease.  There  was  much  criticism 
of  the  number  of  written  reports  required  by  the  Government,  of 
the  testing  of  carriers'  loads  by  officials  at  critical  places,  of  the 
halting  of  caravans  because  necessary  papers  were  not  in  order. 
The  difficulty  of  getting  good  leaders  for  caravans  often  led 
traders  to  refrain  from  reporting  to  the  Government  the  names  of 
those  who  transgressed  the  regulations.  Co-operation  with  the 
Government  became  a  matter  of  great  reluctance,  especially 
when  the  world  rubber  crisis  tempted  traders  in  southern 
Cameroons  to  an  even  greater  disregard  of  the  decrees.  Traders 
also  complained  that  their  Haussa  competitors  were  not  required 
to  obey  the  terms  of  the  1908  decree  but  could  load  down  the 
members  of  their  families  or  their  slaves  without  any  interference 
whatever  from  the  Government.  Traders  were  angry  because  the 
Government  would  not  give  them  the  disciplinary  power  they 
wanted  in  order  to  prevent  the  thefts  and  the  gambling  that 
caused  them  great  property  losses  and  because  the  Government 
refused  to  recover  the  property  thus  stolen. 

In  addition  to  these  matters  came  one  question  of  greater 
gravity,  that  of  the  health  of  the  carriers  and  of  the  colony  in 
general.  Disregard  of  the  quarantines  on  restricted  zones  because 
of  smallpox  or  other  epidemic  diseases  led  to  the  spread  of  disease 
wherever  the  carriers  went.  In  1908  an  inoculation  station  was 
maintained  at  Lolodorf,  an  important  point  on  the  Kribi-Jaunde 
caravan  route  where  over  one  thousand  carriers  passed  daily. 
In  1909  a  decree  required  that  all  employers  of  native  labour 
arrange  to  have  their  workers  vaccinated.^  The  spread  of 
venereal  disease  by  carriers  was  another  very  serious  problem 
against  which  there  was  hardly  anything  to  be  done. 

Wages  paid  to  native  workers  varied  according  to  the  length 
of  service  and  the  character  of  the  work  performed.  Average 
wages  for  workers  were  eight  to  nine  marks  a  month.  This  pay 
was  in  addition  to  the  food,  shelter,  and  medical  care  that  the 

^  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  XIII,  doc.  115. 
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employers  had  to  give  their  employees.  In  general,  natives  who 
contracted  to  work  for  only  six  months  received  a  pay  of  six 
marks  a  month;  those  contracting  for  twelve  and  eighteen  months 
received  eight  and  nine  marks  a  month  respectively.^  It  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  just  what  real  wages  were  because 
employers  preferred  to  pay  natives  in  cheap  European  goods, 
despite  the  official  decrees  ordering  payment  of  wages  in  cash. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Victoria  the 
Government  found  it  necessary  to  add  a  bottle  of  rum  to  the 
regular  pay  to  keep  natives  at  work.  It  was  reported  in  1908  that 
carriers  took  their  pay  in  rum  at  Kribi,  and  in  such  quantities 
that  traders  themselves  did  not  try  to  sell  rum  in  the  interior. 
Some  natives  wanted  guns  and  gunpowder  as  their  pay  for 
performing  work.  Interested  in  fair  dealing  for  the  natives  and 
in  the  introduction  of  money  to  simplify  the  payment  of  taxes  and 
fines,  the  Government  tried  by  a  series  of  rulings  to  have  workers 
paid  in  cash.  But  white  employers,  especially  the  traders,  fought 
the  proposals,  which  were  not  in  operation  even  in  19 14.  One  of 
the  arguments  used  against  paying  work^s_in__£aslL_was.  that 
chieftains  would  take  the  money  because  they  regarded  the 
carriers-aijheir.  slaves . 

Native  workers  were  not  given  their  full  pay  at  the  end  of  each 
month  or  other  regular  period.  Part,  usually  50  per  cent,  was 
withheld  and  allowed  to  accumulate  for  the  workers,  who  got  it 
when  their  contracts  expired.  When  workers  died,  provision 
was  made  for  the  payment  of  the  accumulated  wages  to  the  nearest 
of  kin. 2  The  reason  for  holding  back  the  pay  of  workers  was  to 
keep  them  from  nmning^  away^  a  purpose  that  was  not  always 
achieved.  Defenders  of  this  method  of  payment  found  support 
in  other  arguments.  They  claimed  that  the  method  was  a 
guarantee  that  the  native  would  have  something  to  show  for  his 
labour  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  work;  natives  getting  full  pay  j  j 
were  inclined  to  spend  their  money  on  liquor,  on  women,  in 

^  Such  was  said  to  be  the  practice  in  1905-6.  Denkschrift,  1905-6,  p.  165.  The 
wages  of  carriers  as  well  as  the  time  schedules  of  different  routes,  as  determined 
by  the  colonial  administration,  are  found  in  Dr.  Ruppel,  Die  Landesgesetzgebung 
fur  das  Schutzgebiet  Kamerun,  Anlage  to  doc.  284,  following  p.  J 263. 

*  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  VI,  doc.  308,  p.  461. 
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gambling,  or  in  the  purchase  of  worthless  articles  that  would  be 
gone  by  the  time  they  were  to  return  home.  Workers  who 
received  their  accumulated  pay,  usually  in  the  form  of  goods 
'purchased'  in  the  plantation's  factories,  returned  home  to  be 
envied  by  their  fellow- tribesmen  for  their  great  wealth.  Planters 
said  the  effect  was  to  inspire  natives  to  volunteer  for  work  on  the 
plantations  where  it  was  possible  to  become  so  rich;  for  a  native 
to  return  home  without  any  goods  would  be  taken  as  an  objection 
to  the  plantation  that  employed  him. 

Because  training  and  experience  are  always  valuable  and 
because  the  rapid  turnover  ofworkers  caused  great  inconvenience, 
employers  "^iited  natives  to  sign  contracts  for  long  periods  of 
time.  Repeated  efforts  were  made  by  planters  to  persuade  the 
Government  to  allow  work  contracts  for  three  and  even  for  five 
years.  Pressure  was  used  in  the  colony  as  well  as  in  Germany 
for  permission  to  make  longer  contracts  than  the  law  had  been 
allowing.  The  possibility  that  employers  might  use  pay  withheld 
from  native  workers  as  a  club  to  force  the  renewal  of  expiring 
contracts  was  anticipated  by  the  ruling  that  all  renewals  of 
contracts  required  official  consent. 

For  employers  a  troublesome  question  was  the  disciplining  of 
workers  to  make  them  do  what  their  own  life  had  never  required 
of  them:  to  be  on  time,  to  work  ten  hours  a  day,  to  refrain  from 
stealing  property  belonging  to  others,  to  observe  the  laws  of 
health,  and  to  be  careful  in  the  performance  of  work  that 
demanded  close  attention.  Whites  were  always  saying  that  their 
work  could  succeed  only  if  they  had  extensive  disciplinary 
authority  over  native  workers;  a  European's  appeal  to  natives' 
reason  had  no  compelling  power  on  native  behaviour.  Under  the 
decree  of  1 8g6  and  under  later  decrees  a  white  employer  had  only 
a  limited  right  to  get  natives  whipped.  All  whippings  and  all 
deductions  from  pay  had  to  be  executed  by  authorized  persons 
and  carefully  recorded  so  that  the  Government  would  know  how 
workers  were  being  treated.  The  labour  commissioners  in  the 
colony  had  supervision  over  all  disciplining  of  the  workers;  their 
right  to  put  in  a  sudden  appearance  on  any  plantation  and  to 
hear  the  complaints  of  workers  was  a  procedure,  claimed  dis- 
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gruntled  employers,  that  undermined  their  authority  and  even 
threatened  their  investments.  In  their  demand  for  increased 
disciplinary  power  the  traders  and  planters  in  1907  had  the  /  / 
support  of  the  colony's  council,  which  included  missionaries. 
But  Governor  Seitz  opposed  any  such  grant  of  powers  to  private 
persons  and  said  that  the  labour  commissioners  alone  should 
exercise  them;  and  he  did  all  he  could  to  have  the  whipping  of 
natives  reduced  to  a  minimum.  No  satisfactory  solution  was  ever 
reached,  for  whites  frequently  disregarded  the  wishes  and 
commands  of  the  Government  and  took  into  their  own  hands  the 
right  to  punish  workersjfor_their^hort  Records  indicate, 

however,  that  the  Government  dealt  rather  severely  with  these 
violators  of  the  law. 

The  effect  of  this  carrying  and  planting  activity  on  native  life 
was  a  source  of  anxiety  to  the  local  administration  as  well  as  to 
interested  persons  in  Germany.  Family  life  was  impossible  where 
men,  women,  and  children  engaged  in  carrying  and  where 
hundreds  of  men  had  to  live  in  plantation  barracks.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  the  effect  of  these  new  conditions  of  living 
on  native  population  was  a  serious  one.  Attempts  to  remedy  the 
situation  brought  protests  from  those  whose  interests  were 
touched,  no  matter  how  slightly.  Traders  and  planters  could 
think,  apparently,  only  of  solutions  that  benefited  them  directly 
or  indirectly.  Traders  advocated  a  policy  of  free  labour;  they 
suggested  that  natives  be  allowed  to  remain  at  hoipe,  where  with 
their  families  they  could  live  tEeir  normal  customary  life,  un- 
disturbed except  as  the  Government  encouraged  them  to  have 
plantations  and  instructed  them  in  the  art  ofLpIantingf.  Planters, 
on  the  other  hand,  thought  that  a  remedy  lay  in  labour  contracts 
for  longer  periods  of  work,  which  would  permit  their  workers  to 
have  their  families  with  them  on  thejlantations  or  living  nearby. 
Under  the  circumstances  the  GovernnienFcoutd~do1TttIe,  except 
to  hope  that  improved  transportation  in  the  colony  would  solve  '     1 

the  whole  question  of  native  labour  and  make  a  return  to  normal 
native  life  more  or  less  possible. 
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TAXATION 

Taxes,  direct  and  indirect,  were  a  very  important  source  of 
revenue  for  a  colonial  treasury  that  was  always  in  need  of  grants 
from  Germany.  Some  of  them,  like  the  taxes  on  dogs,  on  the  sale 
of  liquor,  or  on  the  sale  of  land,  produced  very  little  revenue. 
The  most  productive  tax  was  the  direct  tax  on  natives,  which  was 
expected  to  yield  an  income  of  2,800,000  marks  in  the  19 14 
budget.  This  tax  was  never  levied  in  the  regions  of  Adamaua  and 
the  Tschad,  where  German  rule  operated  indirectly  through 
resident  commissioners  advising  the  local  princes.  The  latter 
paid  tribute  to  the  Cameroons'  treasury  as  they  had  formerly 
paid  to  their  overlord  at  Yola.  This  tribute,  which  amounted  to  j 
30,000  marks  in  the  1905  budget,  was  expected  to  yield  200,000 
marks  in  the  19 14  budget.  Thus  by  19 14  natives  were  paying 
over  3,000,000  marks  directly  into  the  colonial  treasury. 

The  direct  tax  went  through  a  rapid  and  interesting  evolution, 
for  it  was  not  until  1902  that  serious  thought  was  given  to  it  in  the 
Cameroons.  A  suggestion  for  such  a  tax  had  been  made  as  early 
as  1885  by  Kusserow,  the  Prussian  representative  in  Hamburg, 
through  whom  Bismarck  carried  on  his  negotiations  with  the 
traders  interested  in  colonies.  It  was  made  at  a  time  when  debate 
was  warm  over  the  whole  question  of  colonial  costs  and  income. 
Kusserow  suggested  that  a  head  tax  on  natives  be  introduced  to 
solve  the  problem,  but  the  suggestion  was  not  adopted.  Tariffs 
were  to  be  the  chief  source  of  revenue.  The  only  payments 
resembling  a  tax  before  1902  were  two  in  number.  One  was  the 
very  small  rental  required  of  natives  in  and  near  Victoria  for  the 
use  of  land  that  technically  belonged  to  the  Government  through 
purchase  from  the  English  Baptist  Mission.  Provision  was  made 
for  the  substitution  of  public  work  by  natives  unable  to  pay  their 
rent  in  cash.  The  second  tax  was  the  dog  tax  imposed  in  Duala 
in  September  1901.  It  was  not  intended  to  be  income-producing; 
instead,  it  was  intended  to  rid  the  town,  which  was  becoming  an 
important  European  centre,  of  the  numerous  native-owned  dogs 
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that  had  become  a  serious  nuisance.  ^  The  tax  continued  in  force, 
and  from  it  the  19 14  budget  expected  about  1800  marks. 

When  suggestions  for  a  direct  tax  were  made  again  around 
1900,  some  of  its  sponsors  thought  in  terms  of  colonial  revenue 
because  they  were  disturbed  about  the  annual  deficits.  Others, 
troubled  by  the  constant  labour  shortage  in  the  colony,  looked 
upon  the  tax  as  a  means  of  forcing  natives  to  work.  Opinion  was 
divided  in  Germany,  where  a  good  deal  of  discussion  preceded 
formal  action  in  the  matter. ^  The  Government  proceeded 
cautiously  and  imposed  a  head  tax  of  three  marks  July  ist,  1903, 
for  Duala  alone.  ^  The  requirement  that  every  grown  person,  man 
or  unmarried  woman,  capable  of  performing  work  must  pay  the 
tax  shows  the  connexion  of  the  tax  with  the  labour  problem. 
Married  men  had  to  pay  taxes  for  every  wife  but  one,  two  marks 
each.  Native  chieftains  were  to  aid  in  the  collection  of  the  tax, 
getting  their  reward  in  a  percentage  of  the  amount  collected. 
If  any  taxable  person  were  unable  to  pay  the  tax,  it  was  provided 
that  he  should  perform  work  whose  nature  was  to  be  determined 
by  the  head  of  his  administrative  district.  Evasion  of  the  tax  was 
to  be  penalized  by  fine  or  jail  sentence. 

The  Government  was  less  cautious  in  estimating  income  from 
the  tax  than  it  was  in  instituting  it,  for  in  its  first  year  it  yielded 
only  31,000  marks,  or  one-third  of  the  amount  expected.* 
Objections  to  the  tax  were  so  many  and  so  strong  that  natives  left 
those  regions  where  it  was  applied.  In  1903  the  Akwa  people 
protested  against  the  tax,  which  they  said  was  required  in  effect 
of  everybody  of  both  sexes  from  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age 
and  upward  and  which  they  said  was  increased  until  it  amounted 

^  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  VI,  doc.  259.  The  purpose  of  this  tax  is  explained  in 
Kolonialblatt,  iQOi,  p.  817. 

*  The  discussion  in  the  Kolonialrat  in  Germany  is  found  in  Kolonialblatt,  1902, 
p.  279.  See  also  Denkschrift,  1902-3,  pp.  46-7.  The  Colonial  Congress  in  1902 
discussed  the  matter  and  passed  a  resolution  on  it.  Kolonialzeitung,  1902,  p.  430. 
One  writer  in  1902,  with  realism  in  his  pen,  urged  that  the  tax  be  so  high  that 
natives  would  find  its  payment  impossible  and  would  then  have  to  work.  Ibid., 
pp.  23-4.  Other  suggestions  were  made  at  different  times  for  compelling  natives  to 
work.  In  1892  Zintgraff  made  the  proposal  that  natives  be  required  to  plant  trees. 
Kolonialblatt,  1892,  pp.  13 1-7.  The  obligation  to  plant  palm  trees  was  placed  on 
some  chieftains  in  one  locality.  Denkschrift,  1903-4,  p.  57. 

^  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  VII,  doc.  53;  Kolonialblatt,  1904,  pp.  227-8. 

*  Denkschrift,  1903-4,  p.  58;  1904-5,  p.  56. 
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to  five  marks  for  a  grown  man  instead  of  the  original  three  and 
three  marks  for  every  wife  or  grown  girl  instead  of  two.  European 
traders  advised  the  Government  against  the  imposition  of  any- 
direct  taxes  on  the  natives,  among  whom  they  expected  serious 
and  violent  disturbances  to  result. 

So  far  as  Duala  was  concerned,  the  traders  were  right  in  their 
fears  of  violent  opposition  to  the  payment  of  taxes.  In  1907  the 
Akwa  people  refused  to  pay  any  taxes,  which  they  considered 
merely  an  addition  to  the  large  number  of  grievances  they  already 
had  against  the  colonial  administration  in  the  colony.  While 
protesting  their  inability  to  pay  taxes,  they  raised  funds  among 
themselves  to  keep  a  Negro  representative  in  Germany  to  plead 
their  cause  there.  ^  German  authorities  said  that  the  natives  had 
no  right  to  tax  themselves  in  this  fashion,  for  taxation  was  a 
sovereign  right  belonging  only  to  the  German  Government,  which 
punished  those  responsible  for  levying  the  assessment.  In  long 
conferences  with  discontented  natives  Governor  Seitz  tried  to 
persuade  them  to  give  up  their  opposition  to  taxes.  Leaders  in  the 
tax-strike  asserted  that  the  treaty  between  Germany  and  the 
Duala  chieftains  in  1884  conferred  on  Germany  no  right  to  tax. 
The  governor  tried  his  best  to  convince  the  people  of  the  folly 
of  their  attitude  and  promised  to  transform  the  head  tax  into  a  hut 
tax,  even  though  he  preferred  the  former.  He  threatened  leaders 
of  the  opposition  with  exile  from  the  colony  if  they  continued  their 
refusal  to  pay  taxes.  The  actual  seizure  of  some  chieftains  to  force 
delinquent  tribesmen  to  pay  their  taxes  shows  how  far  the  adminis- 
tration went  in  its  determination  to  collect. 

Because  of  this  opposition  Duala  was  under  a  special  tax 
regime  for  a  number  of  years.  The  hut  tax  took  the  place  of 
the  head  tax  and  was  permitted  to  remain  in  force  even  after  the 
decree  of  1908  made  the  head  tax  a  general  one  for  the  colony.  ^ 
In  1 9 1 1  the  hut  tax  was  abolished  and  thereafter  Duala  natives 
had  to  pay  the  regular  head  tax  of  six  marks.  ^    The  year  191 1 

^  This  story  in  all  its  details  is  told  in  the  colonial  archives,  Verwaltungssachen 
38c.  No.  I.  Akten  betreffend  die  Beschwerde  der  Akwaleute  liber  die  Verwaltung 
in  Kamerun,  four  volumes. 

^  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  XII,  docs.  293,  294. 

'  Decree  of  Acting  Governor  Hansen,  March  28th,  1911,  Amtsblatt,  1911,  p.  141 . 
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was  a  good  year  to  get  rid  of  the  hut  tax  because  of  the  Govern- 
ment's decision  to  make  the  European  settlement  in  Duala  a 
healthy  place  by  forcing  natives  to  surrender  their  land,  to  tear 
down  their  huts,  and  to  move  to  a  section  one  kilometre  distant. 
The  expropriation  of  land,  coming  as  it  did  after  long  protests 
against  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  the  increase  made  in  the  head 
tax  in  19 1 3,  stirred  up  increased  Duala  opposition  to  the  adminis- 
tration. In  19 14  there  was  another  refusal  to  pay  taxes.  In  the 
appearance  of  yielding  to  the  Government  the  people  asked  in 
1 9 14  that  the  date  for  the  payment  of  taxes  be  moved  ahead  to 
give  them  time  to  raise  the  money  they  needed.  This  reason, 
however,  was  not  the  real  one,  for  at  the  time  they  were  engaged 
in  raising  funds  among  themselves,  with  difficulty  to  be  sure,  to 
pay  for  a  representative  in  Germany  to  defend  their  interests  and 
especially  to  oppose  the  policy  of  expropriation.  Matters  became 
grave  when  the  Duala  opposition  sought  the  co-operation  of  other 
tribes  in  the  colony  and  even  spoke  of  asking  for  English  inter- 
vention. 

The  first  general  tax  measure  for  all  the  Cameroons  was  decreed 
on  October  20th,  1908.^  Within  those  parts  of  the  colony  completely 
under  German  control  every  grown  male  person  capable  of 
working  was  obliged  to  pay  a  tax  in  money,  six  marks  a  year,  or 
perform  'tax  work'  {Steuerarbeit)  of  thirty  days  on  public  works. 
During  such  a  work-period  the  native  was  to  get  no  pay  and  had 
to  feed  himself,  unless  sent  by  the  Government  to  work  at  some 
distance  from  his  home.  Police  and  soldiers  were  freed  from  the 
payment  of  the  tax.  Instructions  for  the  execution  of  the  tax 
decree  exempted  two  districts,  Duala  and  Johann  Albrechtshohe, 
from  the  payment  of  the  head  tax  because  they  still  had  their  hut 
tax;  the  residencies  in  the  Adamaua  and  Tschad  regions  were 
exempted  because  they  paid  tribute;  and  the  district  of  Lomie  was 
free  from  the  tax  because  it  was  not  ready  for  the  introduction  of 
taxation  {steuerreif) .  Students  in  mission  and  government  schools 
were  exempted,  but  apprentices  were  required  to  pay  because  it 
was  thought  good  to  make  them  work  in  vacation  time  at  their 
newly-learned    craft.     Administrators    were    told    to    proceed 

^  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  XII,  docs.  293,  294. 
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cautiously  in  the  collection  of  the  tax  because  of  possible  dis- 
turbances among  the  natives;  they  were  told  to  allow  as  few 
exemptions  as  possible  so  that  natives  could  not  charge  unfair 
or  unequal  treatment.  The  task  of  keeping  roads  open  and  clear 
of  obstructions  was  an  obligation  of  villages  that  could  not  be 
substituted  as  work  to  be  performed  in  lieu  of  paying  taxes. 
It  was  specifically  provided  that  natives  unable  to  pay  taxes  in 
cash  must  not  be  handed  over  to  private  employers  to  work  for 
the  money,  for  all  tax-work  had  to  be  public  work  of  a  govern- 
mental character.  Thirty  days  of  work  were  given  as  the  work- 
equivalent  of  the  six-mark  tax.  Lists  of  taxpayers  were  to  be  made 
out  with  greatest  care.  In  the  collection  of  the  taxes  chieftains 
were  to  aid  the  Government  at  a  commission  of  7^  per  cent  of  the 
amounts  collected. 

The  head  of  the  Easier  Mission  in  his  repeated  criticisms  of  the 
tax  measure  said  that  students  of  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  were 
being  forced  to  pay  the  tax  and  were  taken  from  school  when 
unable  to  pay;  he  asked  that  such  people  be  exempted.  When 
taxes  were  debated  in  19 14  in  the  colony's  council,  it  was 
charged  that  some  natives  evaded  the  tax  by  presenting  papers 
from  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission  purporting  to  show  that 
they  were  attending  school  and  had  therefore  no  tax  obligations. 
The  representative  of  the  Easier  Mission  asked  that  the  age  of 
taxpayers  be  fixed,  for  he  had  no  confidence  in  the  general 
principle  that  the  ability  to  perform  work  should  be  the  basis  of 
taxation;  that  principle  was  too  vague  and  led  to  abuses.  The 
governor  would  not  accept  the  suggestion  and  said  that,  since  the 
lack  of  official  records  in  the  colony  made  it  impossible  to  deter- 
mine a  man's  age,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  determine  liability 
to  taxation  by  physical  development,  that  is,  by  the  appearance 
of  the  pubes. 

In  February,  1913,  the  tax  measure  of  1908  was  superseded 
by  a  new  decree,  which  also  abolished  the  hut  tax  in  the  two 
districts  where  it  had  been  operating  since  1907.^  Under  this 
law  all  men  capable  of  performing  work  were  taxable  and  the  rate 
was  ten  marks  instead  of  the  six  marks  levied  in  1908.    The  tax 

^  Kolonialblatt,  1913,  pp.  505-7. 
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could  remain  at  six  marks,  however,  in  regions  where  the  district 
commissioner  felt  that  the  increase  was  a  hardship.  Even  taxes 
above  ten  marks  could  be  required  by  the  governor  in  the  case  of 
natives  whose  annual  income  was  above  four  hundred  marks 
or  who  had  more  than  one  grown  wife  capable  of  working.  Part 
of  the  taxes  could  be  paid  in  money  and  part  in  labour;  payment 
by  instalment  was  permitted.  In  the  collection  of  the  taxes  the 
chieftains  aided  the  Government  and  could  get  up  to  lo  per  cent 
of  the  amounts  collected,  the  exact  percentage  to  be  determined 
by  the  governor.  Since  this  tax  had  some  relation  to  native 
income,  employers  of  natives  were  now  required  to  inform  the 
Government  about  the  wages  paid  such  labour.  Exempt  from 
the  tax  were  the  northern  districts,  where  tribute  was  still  required, 
soldiers,  police,  customs  officials,  permanent  carriers  for  the  army, 
government  and  mission  school  students  studying  for  at  least 
three  years,  and  workers  on  the  government  railway.  In  the  case 
of  natives  unable  to  pay  the  tax,  it  was  provided  that  they  could 
be  handed  over  to  private  employers  who  would  pay  the  tax  to 
the  Government  and  take  the  sum  from  wages.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  1908  decree  Governor  Seitz  had  been  able  to  say  that  there 
was  no  forced  work  for  private  colonial  interests,  since  the  labour 
then  required  in  lieu  of  taxes  was  public  work  performed  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  taxpayer's  home.  The  new  decree  made  such  a 
statement  impossible. 

Although  there  is  much  to  indicate  that  there  existed  a  desire 
to  force  natives  through  taxes  to  work  for  the  white  man,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  tax  was  most  important  as  a  source  of  colonial 
revenue.  The  tax  decree  of  October  20th,  1908,  resulted  in  an 
expected  increase  in  income  in  the  1909  budget,  the  amount 
moving  from  100,000  marks  in  the  1908  budget  to  300,000  marks 
in  the  1909  budget.  From  that  time  on  revenue  receipts  increased 
rapidly,  amounting  to  562,000  marks  in  19 10,  900,000  marks  in 
loii,  1,245,000  marks  in  19 12,  2,210,000  marks  in  19 13,  and 
2,800,000  marks  in  19 14.  For  the  year  19 14  it  was  estimated  that 
the  value  of  the  public  work  performed  in  lieu  of  paying  taxes  was 
about  150,000  marks. 

As  in   all   aspects   of  colonial   administration   problems   of  a 
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difficult  character  occurred  in  the  collection  of  taxes.  Chieftains 
were  required  to  inform  the  Government  who  were  to  pay  taxes; 
and  they  received  from  the  Government  numbered  slips  of  paper 
(later  metal  tags)  to  be  given  as  receipts  to  those  who  paid  the 
taxes  or  performed  work.  For  their  work  the  chiefs  received 
commissions  running  from  5  to  lo  per  cent.  Frequent  reports 
were  heard  of  chieftains  making  natives  pay  double  and  even 
triple  taxes  and  pocketing  the  difference.  Families  were  sometimes 
made  to  pay  taxes  for  dead  members  so  that  a  chieftain's  percen- 
tage of  gross  tax  income  would  be  as  large  as  possible.  Along  the 
frontiers  of  neighbouring  colonies,  where  there  was  a  difference 
in  the  amount  of  taxes  collected  of  natives  by  respective  countries, 
there  was  often  a  good  trade  in  tax  receipts.  Natives  who  had 
paid  taxes  in  one  colony  simply  sold  their  tax  receipts  for  a  price 
to  natives  in  neighbouring  colonies,  enabling  the  latter  to  claim 
at  tax-collection  time  that  they  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  other  colony  and  had  already  paid  their  taxes.  Another 
frontier  problem  arose  when  natives  evaded  taxes  by  crossing 
frontiers  into  regions  where  the  attraction  was  a  low  tax,  if  any, 
or  where  some  special  inducement  came  over  the  border  from 
whites  in  need  of  workers.  On  occasion  charges  were  made  that 
the  French  persuaded  natives  to  leave  the  Cameroons  for  French 
territory.  Another  problem  was  double  taxation;  that  is,  when 
natives  had  to  pay  taxes  at  places  where  they  worked  and  also 
in  the  villages  from  which  they  came.  To  insist  on  taxes  at  home 
in  such  instances  was  one  more  way  for  chieftains  to  increase  their 
own  income. 

The  most  important  of  the  other  taxes  in  the  colony  was  the 
Wandergewerbesteuer  or  annual  tax  paid  by  whites  and  blacks  alike 
for  permission  to  move  from  place  to  place  for  purposes  of  trade. 
The  tax  was  first  imposed  in  1904.  In  March  1908  the  tax  was 
made  twenty-five  marks,  ^  at  a  time  when  such  pedlars  numbered 
about  4000.  Since  a  large  number  of  the  natives  engaged  in  this 
type  of  trading  were  employed  by  whites,  the  tax  burden  on  the 
latter  became  a  rather  large  one.  Traders  were  warned  by  the 
Government  to  employ  only  those  natives  who  had  peddling 

^  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  XII,  doc.  65. 
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licences.  One  advantage  of  the  tax  was  that  it  gave  the  adminis- 
tration a  control  over  traders  moving  about  the  interior,  a  control 
that  was  necessary  when  epidemics  or  uprisings  threatened. 
Pedlars  who  caused  trouble  might  lose  their  licences  or  could  be 
denied  renewal  in  succeeding  years.  That  the  tax  was  a  burden 
to  the  whites  in  the  colony  may  be  inferred  from  the  opposition 
to  it  on  the  part  of  the  Kribi  chamber  of  commerce,  which  called 
the  tax  a  direct  imposition  on  their  trade.  Because  these  white 
traders  were  in  competition  with  Haussas  in  the  interior,  they 
once  suggested  in  the  council  that  this  special  tax  be  increased  to 
one  hundred  marks  for  their  rivals.  But  the  Government  with  its 
liking  for  the  work  of  these  Moslems  in  the  interior  refused  to 
adopt  any  such  discriminatory  policy.  If  the  Government 
refused  to  do  the  bidding  of  white  traders  in  this  matter,  it  may  be 
said  of  the  latter  that  they  steadily  refused  to  pay  native  workers 
in  money  as  the  Government  had  long  desired,  to  make  the 
collection  of  taxes  simpler. 

HEALTH 

Health  policies  ^  of  the  German  Government  in  the  Cameroons 
were  based  on  the  frankly  stated  principle  that  the  impossibility  of 
employing  white  men  made  it  necessary  to  use  the  natives  for  the 
exploitation  of  natural  resources  and  that  it  was  a  duty  of  the 
administration,  therefore,  to  keep  the  natives  in  the  best  possible 
physical  condition  for  work.  The  policy  was  commanded  by  a 
self-interest  enlightened  in  a  high  degree  and  realistic  in  its 
expression. 

Much  concern  was  manifested  over  reports  that  the  population 
of  the  Cameroons  was  decreasing  and  much  attention  was  given  to 
factors  other  than  disease  that  tended  to  keep  the  population  from 
increasing.  It  was  known  that  the  people  of  the  interior  were 
seiiously  affected  by  the  removal  of  the  strongest  men  for  work  on 
the  plantations  or  in  railroad  construction.  The  use  of  both  men 
and  women  as  carriers  made  it  impossible  for  normal  family  life 

^  Official  reports  on  health  problems  in  the  Cameroons  are  found  in  the  Medizinal- 
Berichte  iiber  die  Deutschen  Schutzgebiete,  published  by  the  colonial  administration 
in  Berlin. 
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to  exist  and  left  women  no  time  for  bearing  and  nursing  children. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  the  strict  regulation  of  the  importation  and 
sale  of  arms  and  liquor  was  the  harmful  effect  of  such  European 
'goods'  on  native  population.  ^  The  occasional  shortage  of  food, 
like  that  in  the  Dume  region  in  1909,  had  its  serious  influence  on 
population.  Polygamy  was  regarded  by  some  as  aiding  and  by 
others  as  checking  the  growth  of  the  colony's  population.  The 
former  said  that  polygamy  made  it  possible  for  women  to  bear 
children  and  to  nurse  them  while  other  wives  did  necessary  work 
in  the  huts  or  in  the  fields;  that  in  monogamous  marriages  women 
turned  to  abortion  or  weaned  their  children  very  early  to  keep 
child-bearing  and  nursing  from  interfering  with  the  work  required 
of  them.  The  others  argued  that  polygamy  kept  many  young  men 
from  getting  wives  and  having  families,  and  therefore  was  a  check 
on  population. 

The  factors  affecting  population  are  often  of  such  a  nature 
that  measuring  their  influence  is  out  of  the  question.  But  some 
studies  were  made  in  an  effort  to  discover  the  realities  of  the  situ- 
ation in  the  Cameroons.  It  was  learned  that  the  death  rate  among 
children  in  one  tribe  was  48  per  cent.  The  medical  report  for  the 
year  1909-10  gave  an  account  of  the  careful  study  of  the  death  rate 
among  children  in  one  area,  where  doctors  called  in  over  1000 
native  wives  and  asked  them  about  their  children.  It  was  found 
that  246  of  the  women  were  sterile.  The  questioning  of  about 
700  revealed  that  they  had  given  birth  to  a  total  of  2382  children, 
1205  boys  and  1 177  girls.  Of  the  821  that  had  died  it  was  learned 
that  190  were  born  dead,  115  died  of  malaria,  no  from  intestinal 
diseases,  66  from  the  lack  of  mother's  milk.  A  total  of  133 
abortions  was  admitted  by  the  700  women.  There  is  no  way  of 
telling  whether  this  situation  was  typical  or  unusual  for  the 
colony.  The  low  birth  rate  was  a  matter  of  concern  to  a  member 
of  the  Woermann  family,  who  offered  a  prize,  of  6000  marks,  for 
the  best  study  leading  to  practical  measures  to  improve  the  rate 
of  birth.'' 

Efforts  to  deal  with  the  many  causes  of  the  high  death  rate  and 

^  The  regulation  of  arms  is  treated  supra,  pp.  310-15;  that  of  liquor,  infra, 
pp.  382  89. 

^  Kolonialzeitung,  1913,  pp.  399-400. 
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the  small  population  met  with  various  and  peculiar  obstacles; 
with  what  success  nobody  can  tell.  Because  of  the  high  death  rate 
on  the  plantations  the  Government  insisted  that  only  the  healthiest 
people  be  recruited  in  the  interior  for  such  work,  for  it  had  been 
charged  that  chieftains  had  sometimes  sent  the  weakest  members 
of  the  tribe  for  plantation  work.  A  selection  of  the  physically 
strongest  for  the  plantations  would  give  the  latter  a  better  health 
record;  but  the  fact  remains  that  only  the  weakest  members  of 
the  tribe  remained  at  home.  What  the  final  effect  of  this  particular 
practice  was  on  the  health  of  villages  in  the  interior  can  be 
imagined  only.  The  Government  also  suggested  that  workers  be 
taken  from  regions  where  climate  and  food  were  most  nearly  like 
those  of  the  place  of  work.  When  there  was  talk  in  19 13-14  of 
prohibiting  the  employment  of  women  as  carriers,  traders  protested 
and  blocked  favourable  action  on  the  suggestion. 

The  care  of  workers,  whether  carriers  or  planters,  was  regulated 
in  great  detail  by  a  number  of  decrees.  ^  The  success  of  such 
regulations  depended  upon  the  amount  of  supervision  possible; 
and  only  a  little  could  be  done  with  the  comparatively  small  staff 
of  trained  doctors  available  in  the  colony.  Rubber  traders,  fearing 
great  losses  from  the  rubber  crisis  and  from  the  intense  competition 
that  existed,  paid  little  heed  to  the  quarantines  placed  by  the 
Government  around  regions  suffering  from  smallpox  or  other 
diseases;  they  were  much  more  concerned  about  getting  compensa- 
tion from  the  Government  for  the  losses  they  suffered  when 
regions  were  closed  to  them.  Some  traders  accepted  Government 
regulations  in  the  fight  against  sleeping  sickness  on  the  under- 
standing that  traffic  through  infected  areas  could  be  barred  except 
at  certain  points.  Although  rigid  rulings  required  plantations 
to  have  trained  medical  men  looking  after  the  health  of  their 
workers  and  to  have  on  hand  necessary  supplies  of  medicine, 
supervision  was  difficult  because  the  administration  lacked 
doctors  for  such  work.^    It  was  said  that  the  doctors  came  too  late 

^  For  railway  workers,  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  XIII,  doc.  237;  for  plantation 
workers,  ibid.,  doc.  166;  for  carriers,  ibid.,  XII,  doc.  67. 

*  The  accoiant  of  such  problems  after  191 1  is  found  in  the  colonial  archives, 
Arbeitersachen  ic.  Acten  betrefFend  die  Arbeiterfrage  in  den  westafrikanischen 
deutschen  Schutzgebieten,  Volume  X. 
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when  they  were  needed,  or  came  only  when  an  epidemic  broke 
out.  In  January  1913  the  governor  ordered  administration 
doctors  to  make  regular  visits  to  plantations  at  least  every  four 
months  to  enforce  the  health  decrees.  As  time  went  on,  regulations 
for  the  health  of  native  workers  became  more  rigid.  Stress  was 
laid  on  the  need  of  greater  care  in  the  selection  of  labour  recruits 
and  in  their  transfer  to  the  plantations.  On  April  27th,  19 14,  a 
decree  required  a  report  on  the  number  of  deaths  among  planta- 
tion workers.  Heads  of  plantations  were  unwilling  to  bear  all  the 
blame  for  the  high  death  rates;  some  complained  that  they  had  no 
disciplinary  authority  for  forcing  natives  to  observe  simple  rules 
of  health  and  wondered  how  they  could  prevent  dysentery  in  the 
dry  season  so  long  as  natives  would  drink  water  used  for  bathing 
and  other  purposes.  They  spoke  of  the  impossibility  of  isolating 
natives  when  there  were  contagious  diseases.  Plantation  heads 
complained  to  the  Government  that  it  was  difficult  to  persuade 
natives  to  come  to  a  doctor  for  the  first  visit,  to  say  nothing  about 
succeeding  ones. 

When  such  problems  arose  in  dealing  with  the  ills  of  natives 
who  worked  for  white  men,  one  can  only  imagine  the  greater 
difficulties  that  existed  where  no  such  contacts  were  maintained. 

The  most  serious  diseases  of  the  Cameroons  requiring  the  atten- 
tion of  the  German  doctors  were:  malaria  and  black-water  fever, 
smallpox,  sleeping  sickness,  leprosy,  dysentery,  and  venereal 
diseases.  There  were  other  serious  ailments  like  filariasis,  beri-beri, 
tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  numerous  skin  diseases,  and  tumours. 
Worm  diseases  were  found  in  all  parts  of  the  colony.  In  some 
places  it  was  discovered  that  100  per  cent  of  the  natives  had  worms 
and  in  many  instances  had  the  worst  form  of  it,  ankylostomiasis. 
Yellow  fever  did  not  exist  in  the  colony,  but  there  was  great  fear 
of  it  after  1 9 1 1 . 

Leprosy  was  widespread  in  the  colony  although  that  fact  was 
not  known  to  the  administration  until  rather  late.  In  1908 
Governor  Seitz,  upon  discovering  how  great  a  problem  leprosy 
was,  took  steps  to  inform  chieftains  about  the  serious  nature  of  the 
disease  and  began  agitating  for  leper  settlements,  where  the  sick 
were  to  be  treated  so  well  that  they  would  wish  to  remain  there 
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and  keep  away  from  settled  communities.  ^  The  annual  report  for 
1909-10  said  there  were  about  20,000  lepers  in  the  colony.  In  the 
following  year  appropriations  were  made  for  a  campaign  against 
leprosy  by  erecting  homes  for  the  isolation  of  the  lepers,  although 
it  was  thought  to  be  a  hopeless  task  to  get  these  people  away  from 
their  villages.  Some  of  the  money  for  fighting  leprosy  came  from 
the  natives  themselves. 

Malaria  was  general  in  the  lowlands  of  the  colony,  mainly 
along  the  coast,  where  the  plantations  were,  and  in  the  low-lying 
districts  of  the  interior.  In  the  highlands  of  northern  Cameroons 
it  existed  only  when  brought  there  from  the  lowlands.  Natives  in 
Buea  used  to  say  that  they  did  not  wish  to  come  to  Victoria 
because  they  got  fever  the  nearer  they  came  to  the  sea,  not 
knowing  that  they  had  come  into  the  malarial  zone.  Most  of  the 
plantation  workers  came  from  regions  free  of  malaria  and  they 
suffered  a  good  deal  by  having  to  travel  through  regions  infected 
with  it.  Very  likely,  it  was  malaria  that  accounted  for  a  good 
deal  of  what  the  white  man  called  native  laziness.  Apart  from 
encouraging  the  extensive  use  of  quinine,  the  Government  limited 
its  fight  against  the  disease  to  those  communities  where  whites 
were  settled.  Pools  of  water,  even  those  in  discarded  tins,  had  to 
be  removed  to  prevent  the  breeding  of  mosquitoes.  Such  a  policy 
demanded  a  careful  surpervision  of  water  tanks  that  supplied 
Europeans  in  Victoria,  Duala,  and  Kribi.  There  were  not  many 
places  in  the  Cameroons  where  the  use  of  running  water  made  it 
possible  to  get  rid  of  tanks.  One  of  the  reasons  for  taking  land 
from  the  Duala  people  and  moving  them  away  from  the  European 
settlements  to  a  new  native  town  of  their  own  was  the  desire  to 
rid  the  European  section  of  malaria,  for  it  had  been  discovered 
that  many  natives  in  Duala  had  the  disease. 

Smallpox  was  found  in  many  parts  of  the  colony  also,  breaking 
out  now  and  then  into  epidemics  that  spread  rapidly.  Doctors 
were  busy  in  1904-5  inoculating  natives.  Getting  vaccine  to 
regions  in  the  far  interior  where  it  was  needed  often  took  so  long 
a  time  that  deterioration  ruined  it  by  the  time  of  its  arrival. 
Careful  arrangements  were  worked  out  for  the  rapid  transporta- 

^  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  XII,  doc.  330. 
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tion  of  vaccine  from  places  where  it  was  manufactured  into  areas 
where  it  was  needed.  When  smallpox  threatened  and  quick 
action  was  needed,  the  Government  successfully  taught  natives 
the  method  of  arm-to-arm  vaccination.  In  1909  the  vaccination 
of  everybody,  native  and  non-native,  in  the  colony  was  required; 
areas  affected  by  the  disease  could  be  barred  to  traders.  ^  In  the 
interior  at  stations  where  there  were  cattle  European  doctors  had 
instructions  to  prepare  vaccine  and  to  arrange  for  its  speedy 
delivery  to  areas  in  need  of  it.  In  greatest  need  of  vaccination 
were  the  carriers  who  were  constantly  on  the  move  from  place 
to  place  and  might  spread  the  disease.  To  prevent  such  danger 
the  Government  had  a  vaccinating  station  at  Lolodorf  on  the 
road  between  Jaunde  and  Kribi. 

Venereal  diseases,  especially  framboesia,  afflicted  a  large  part 
of  the  colony's  population.  Reports  were  constantly  made  that 
these  diseases  were  spreading,  being  part  of  the  cargo  of  thousands 
of  carriers.  Even  among  whites  an  increase  of  venereal  disease 
was  reported  in  1909.  Polygamy  was  blamed  by  some  as  a  cause 
of  the  disease's  spread  among  natives,  for  young  men,  unable  to 
purchase  wives,  consorted  with  prostitutes  or  with  native  women 
whose  husbands  wanted  to  earn  a  little  incidental  money.  Syphilis 
was  introduced  into  the  colony  by  the  white  man*  and  was  said 
to  be  increasing  in  191 3. 

The  disease  that  caused  doctors  their  greatest  concern  was 
sleeping  sickness.  It  was  first  noticed  in  Duala  in  1906,  when  some 
horses  that  had  come  from  the  interior  died  of  it.  Immediately  a 
description  of  the  symptoms  was  sent  to  doctors  elsewhere  in  the 
colony  along  with  instructions  to  observe  sick  animals  closely  and 
to  kill  immediately  those  infected  with  the  disease.'  In  1907  a 
prize  of  3000  marks  was  offered  for  the  discovery  of  a  successful 
way  of  protecting  animals  from  the  tsetse  fly;  in  1908  the  prize 
was  doubled,  according  to  an  announcement  made  by  the  Colonial 
Society.  In  1908  the  disease  was  reported  near  the  Tschad;  in 
the  following  year  some  Duala  natives  had  sleeping  sickness. 

^  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  XIII,  doc.  115. 

*  This  statement  is  made  on  the  authority  of  a  medical  missionary  of  many  years' 
experience  in  the  Cameroons. 

*  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  X,  doc.  ii. 
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As  in  the  case  of  other  diseases  its  spread  was  said  to  be  due  in 
large  part  to  native  carriers  and  to  the  construction  of  roads  that 
made  travel  easy.  There  was  general  agreement  that  the  disease 
did  not  exist  in  the  colony  but  had  been  brought  in  from  the 
outside.  By  igii  it  was  making  great  gains  in  south-eastern 
Gameroons.  In  regions  where  the  tsetse  fly  was  found  officials  were 
instructed  to  destroy  the  bushes  in  swamps  and  near  rivers  as  a 
means  of  combating  the  pest.  ^  To  many  Germans  it  was  incredible 
that  the  Government  was  interested  in  1 9 1 1  in  acquiring  French 
Congo,  the  supposed  home  of  sleeping  sickness,  as  compensation 
for  the  surrender  of  German  rights  in  Morocco.  Reports  in 
succeeding  years  told  of  the  very  rapid  spread  of  the  disease  in 
the  Gameroons.  Increased  appropriations  for  combating  it  became 
necessary.  2  Doctors  fighting  sleeping  sickness  in  191 2  numbered 
five,  and  five  more  were  added  in  191 3.  Natives  were  said  to  be 
so  terrified  by  the  appearance  of  the  disease  that  they  drove  those 
infected  with  it  into  the  bush  to  die.  Because  natives  in  affected 
areas  had  no  understanding  of  the  intentions  of  the  Government 
in  treating  people  having  the  disease  gifts  of  money  were  oflfered 
to  persuade  them  to  come  to  medical  centres  for  treatment. 

The  costs  of  fighting  disease  in  the  Gameroons  were  relatively 
great.  The  19 14  budget  carried  a  special  appropriation  of  650,000 
marks  for  the  campaign  against  disease  and  was  accompanied  by  a 
memorandum  describing  the  situation.  Most  of  the  money  was  for 
the  fight  against  sleeping  sickness  in  the  territory  just  acquired  from 
France.  The  hope  was  expressed  that  sometime  in  the  future  there 
would  be  an  institute  in  the  Gameroons  for  the  study  of  tropical 
diseases.  Attention  was  called  to  the  difficulty  in  getting  trained 
doctors.  During  1911-12  there  were  only  twenty-nine  German 
doctors  in  the  colony:  nine  were  connected  with  the  civil  adminis- 
tration and  fifteen  with  the  military,  and  both  groups  did  much 
work  among  the  natives;  the  remaining  five  were  engaged  to  fight 
sleeping  sickness.  The  lack  of  medical  service  in  many  parts  of 
the  colony  made  the  need  for  additional  doctors  very  great,  a 

^  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  XII,  doc.  89. 

*  They  amounted  to  8000  marks  in  the  19 10  budget;  53,000  in  191 1;  333,200  in 
1912;  161,000  in  1913;  and  550,000  in  1914. 
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need  met  in  part  by  the  191 3  budget,  which  provided  for  forty- 
two  doctors. 

The  administration  was  confronted  in  the  Cameroons  with  the 
same  problems  that  troubled  doctors  in  other  tropical  colonies. 
Natives  found  it  difficult  to  understand  the  necessity  for  medical 
treatment.  They  refused  to  come  a  second  time  for  treatment, 
especially  if  their  pains  had  disappeared  after  the  first  visit  and 
allowed  them  to  assume  that  they  had  been  cured.  Instead  of  telling 
the  white  men  of  insane  people,  natives  kept  them  in  hiding  in  the 
hope  of  placating  the  evil  spirit  before  it  could  attack  and  injure 
them.  In  Duala,  the  centre  of  European  residence  and  trade, 
natives  were  forced  to  adopt  standards  of  cleanliness  that  proved  a 
strain  on  native  temperament  as  well  as  on  German  patience. 
Large  and  small  pools  of  water  had  to  be  destroyed;  streets  had 
to  be  kept  clean;  dogs  were  practically  forbidden  by  means  of  a 
very  high  tax;  natives  walking  about  after  6.30  at  night  in  certain 
sections  had  to  carry  bright  lanterns;  dwellings  and  other  buildings 
had  to  have  lanterns  lit  outside  at  night;  dancing  and  the  beating 
of  drums  were  prohibited;  and  natives  were  no  longer  allowed  to 
bury  the  dead  in  the  huts  of  the  living.  After  191 1  the  Government 
required  building  permits  in  Victoria,  Duala,  Kribi,  and  Edea 
in  an  effort  to  prevent  the  construction  of  native  huts  of  straw  in 
sections  where  whites  resided.  In  times  of  epidemics  the  Govern- 
ment found  it  necessary  to  burn  down  native  buildings,  an  act 
difficult  for  natives  to  understand. 

The  high  death  rates  among  whites  and  the  rapid  turnover 
of  officials  and  others  by  reason  of  ill  health  made  the  Government 
attentive  to  the  needs  of  the  European  community.  Health 
considerations  caused  the  removal  of  the  colony's  centre  of 
administration  from  Duala  to  Buea  on  Mt.  Cameroon,  where  the 
climate  was  favourable.  Several  hospitals  were  maintained  in  the 
colony  by  the  Government  as  well  as  by  missionaries.  People 
looked  forward  to  the  completion  of  the  railways  into  the  interior 
in  the  belief  that  whites  could  settle  on  the  high  inner  plateau. 
There  was  much  talk  of  moving  the  capital  again,  from  Buea 
to  some  equally  healthy  but  more  central  point  in  the  interior 
that  was  easily  accessible  by  rail.    On  its  farms  the  Government 
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raised  fresh  meat  and  vegetables  and  produced  dairy  supplies 
for  Europeans,  but  these  advantages  were  not  found  everywhere 
in  the  colony.  Much  attention  was  given  to  the  improvement  of 
the  homes  of  whites.  In  its  efforts  to  check  the  spread  of  venereal 
disease  or  to  diminish  the  consumption  of  liquor  the  Government 
received  little  co-operation  from  the  whites.  The  administration 
was  often  puzzled  by  the  inconsistency  of  Europeans  who 
demanded  that  living  conditions  be  improved  for  themselves 
and  for  the  natives  but  continued  to  disregard  government 
warnings  about  their  own  health  and  to  risk  the  health  of  natives 
by  sending  carriers  into  quarantined  zones.  Figures  show  that  the 
Government  succeeded  in  cutting  down  the  death  rate  among 
whites  considerably  during  the  years  of  German  control.  In 
191 2-13,  23  whites  died  out  of  a  white  population  ten  times  as 
large  as  that  in  1893,  when  26  whites  died  of  the  204  then  residing 
in  the  colony.  Long  before  19 13  conditions  had  so  improved  in 
the  Cameroons  that  women  came  to  live  with  their  husbands  and 
larger  numbers  of  white  children  were  born  there. 

EDUCATION 

When  he  worked  out  the  details  of  an  administration  for  the 
Cameroons  in  October  1884,  Woermann  merely  mentioned  the 
fact  that  schools  would  be  needed.  Bismarck,  who  had  promised 
the  Reichstag  that  the  colonies  should  cost  Germany  as  little  as 
possible,  said  that  grants  for  schools  could  not  be  made  in  the 
first  budget  but  would  have  to  await  later  consideration.  As  a 
result,  nothing  was  done  for  education  until  1 886,  when  Governor 
Soden  asked  that  two  teachers  be  sent  to  the  Cameroons.  ^  Since  the 
creation  of  an  administration  for  the  colony  was  being  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Hamburg  traders,  Woermann  worked  out  for 
Bismarck  the  general  principles  of  an  educational  programme. 
He  recommended  the  teaching  of  arithmetic,  reading  and  writing 
German,  and  some  religious  instruction;  he  also  suggested  an 

^  The  origin  and  the  operation  of  the  school  system  in  the  Cameroons  are  told  in  the 
colonial  archives,  Akten  betreflFend  die  Einrichtung  von  Schulen  in  Kamerun,  five 
volumes. 
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agricultural  school  to  give  the  natives  some  idea  of  the  principles 
involved  in  tilling  the  soil. 

There  was  much  debate  as  to  how  these  schools  were  to  be 
financed.  It  was  the  governor's  recommendation  that  natives 
attending  the  schools  should  pay  a  small  fee;  others  suggested  that 
private  interests  in  Germany  be  called  on  to  contribute  money  for 
the  schools;  and  a  third  suggestion  was  that  the  missionaries  be 
asked  to  undertake  the  work  of  education.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Easier  Missionary  Society  began  raising  money  for  that  pur- 
pose. Then  the  Government  suddenly  decided  that  it  would  not 
wait  and  sent  out  its  own  teacher  to  start  its  first  schools.  The 
teacher  chosen  was  a  man  named  Christaller,  who  had  been 
recommended  by  the  Easier  Mission.  After  visiting  schools  in 
other  European  colonies  on  the  coast  he  arrived  in  the  Gameroons 
in  January  1887.  There  he  lived  for  a  while  in  a  factory  belonging 
to  the  firm  of  Jantzen  &  Thormahlen.  Assisted  by  a  member  of 
the  Eell  family,  he  began  his  study  of  the  Duala  language  and  had 
ready  in  the  following  year  a  book  of  stories  for  use  in  teaching 
the  natives  their  own  language.  He  also  prepared  a  German 
grammar  of  the  Duala  language,  the  uniform  spelling  of  which  was 
agreed  upon  by  missionaries  and  Government  in  1888.  Land  for 
the  first  school  was  the  gift  of  King  Eell;  Governor  Soden  raised 
some  money  for  its  construction  in  Christaller's  homeland  in 
south  Germany.  Ey  1888  the  school  was  in  operation.  In  the 
following  year  the  governor  wanted  a  second  school,  to  be 
located  in  that  part  of  Duala  known  as  Deido  (Dido).  This  new 
school  was  opened  January  1890  with  twenty-five  students. 
A  few  years  later  a  third  school  was  started  in  Victoria,  chiefly 
at  the  request  of  Pastor  Joseph  Wilson,  a  native  Eaptist  for  whom 
the  Germans  always  had  a  liking  because  of  his  eflforts  to  win 
support  for  Germany  among  the  pro-English  natives  of  that 
community. 

Adherence  to  a  consistent  school  and  educational  programme 
was  rather  difficult  because  the  unfriendly  climate  caused  the 
death  of  many  teachers.  No  reliance  could  be  placed  on  German- 
speaking  natives,  of  whom  there  were  too  few  in  the  colony.  To 
get  a  teacher  for  the  new  school  in  Victoria  it  was  arranged  that 
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Pastor  Wilson's  thirteen-year  old  boy  should  be  trained  in 
Germany. 

Christaller  was  not  satisfied  to  give  natives  an  elementary 
education;  he  wanted  to  give  those  who  had  left  school  and  were 
already  employed  by  the  Government  or  by  traders  an  oppor- 
tunity to  continue  their  study  of  the  German  language.  In 
November  1896  he  suggested  that  a  library  be  founded  and  that 
a  continuation  school  be  organized  to  help  these  Negroes.  His 
death  from  black- water  fever  in  1 896  was  a  great  loss  and  left  the 
colony  temporarily  without  any  white  educator  to  superintend 
its  schools.  Governor  Puttkamer,  who  took  office  in  1895,  ^^^ 
so  displeased  with  the  Duala  people  that  he  wanted  the  Govern- 
ment in  1897  to  withdraw  from  education  and  to  hand  over  that 
work  to  the  Easier  Mission.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Christaller's 
successor  was  sent  to  Victoria  in  1897  and  a  part  of  the  Duala 
educational  work  was  taken  over  by  the  Easier  missionaries  after 
some  haggling  with  the  governor  over  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the 
school  buildings  that  the  Government  had  constructed.  Putt- 
kamer's  dislike  of  the  Duala  people  is  easily  accounted  for.  As 
monopolists  of  the  hinterland  trade  they  had  a  big  advantage  over 
the  white  traders  as  well  as  over  the  natives  of  the  interior,  aided 
in  a  measure  by  the  training  they  had  received  in  mission  and 
government  schools.  The  governor  also  objected  to  the  teaching 
of  the  Duala  dialect  in  the  school  at  Victoria  because  he  felt  that 
the  influence  of  the  Duala  tribe  was  already  too  great  and  should 
be  curtailed. 

In  1906  the  Government  established  a  school  at  Garua  in 
Adamaua  and  its  teacher  was  a  native  from  Victoria  named 
Steane.  The  first  intention  of  the  administration  had  been  to  have 
a  school  for  the  children  and  relatives  of  the  ruling  classes,  but 
the  suspicions  of  the  latter  forced  the  Government  to  admit  all 
classes  of  people  into  the  school,  which  started  with  forty-five 
students.  According  to  the  resident  commissioner  at  Garua, 
Strumpell,  a  good  deal  of  opposition  to  the  school  developed 
among  the  Moslems,  who  feared  that  Christianity  was  to  be  taught 
in  the  school  rather  than  Mohammedanism.  Heads  of  the  Koran 
schools  had  much  to  do  with  spreading  that  rumour  abroad. 
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To  avoid  all  appearance  of  injuring  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
people  in  any  way,  the  Government  through  Striimpell  arranged 
that  the  native  children  in  the  school  should  study  their  own 
religion  and  should  be  compelled  to  attend  religious  services  in 
the  local  mosque  every  Friday.  Arabic  was  taught  in  the  school 
to  enable  the  students  to  understand  the  Koran,  portions  of  which 
the  Government  wished  to  have  translated  into  German  for  use 
in  the  school.  It  was  the  hope  of  authorities  that  the  school  would 
train  interpreters,  clerks,  and  people  who  could  supervise  customs 
houses.  Natives  were  also  taught  a  few  crafts  as  well  as  some  of  the 
elementary  principles  of  agriculture  in  the  garden  run  by  the 
school. 

On  December  i8th,  1907,  the  educational  system  in  the  colony 
was  discussed  at  Duala  in  an  important  conference  presided  over 
by  Governor  Seitz;  present  were  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  missions,  including  the  American  Presbyterians.  The 
use  of  the  German  language  was  discussed  at  great  length  and 
the  Government  expressed  itself  opposed  to  the  use  of  any  other 
European  language  in  the  schools  of  the  colony.  There  was  also  a 
growing  opposition  to  the  widespread  use  of  the  Duala  dialect, 
which  was  being  taught  to  many  natives  outside  Duala  as  their 
own  language.  Objections  to  the  Duala  dialect  were  founded  in 
the  fear  that  the  wider  use  of  that  language  would  increase  the 
influence  of  the  Duala  people,  who  had  become  a  serious  problem 
to  the  Government  in  many  ways  and  were  said  to  be  stirring  up 
general  opposition  to  the  whites.  Governor  Seitz  insisted  that  the 
area  be  made  smaller  where  the  Duala  dialect  was  taught.  To 
keep  up  high  standards  of  instruction  in  German,  the  Government 
recommended  the  appointment  of  an  examining  board  to  visit 
the  schools.  A  course  of  study  was  worked  out  for  the  schools  in 
the  belief  that  five  years  were  necessary  for  proficiency  in  reading 
and  writing  the  German  language.  Arithmetic  was  given  the 
next  important  place  in  the  educational  programme.  The  rest 
of  the  curriculum  contained  instruction  that  began  with  elements 
in  the  immediate  environment  of  the  children  and  led  gradually 
to  a  study  of  the  geography  of  the  Gameroons  and  later  to  the 
geography  of  the  world.   Instruction  was  also  given  in  the  history 
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of  Germany  after  1870;  and  general  science  was  taught  to  give 
natives  someknowledge  of  minerals,  theproducts  ofplant  and  animal 
life,  rainfall,  barometers,  thermometers,  and  simple  machines. 

There  was  much  discussion  in  this  conference  of  school 
attendance.  The  Government  favoured  compulsory  attendance, 
but  it  was  pointed  out  that  enforcement  would  be  impossible. 
The  conference's  final  decision  was  that  any  chieftain  asking  for  a 
school  should  be  required  to  see  that  children  attended  regularly. 
It  was  also  made  a  requirement  that  any  native  desiring  official 
recognition  of  school  attendance  in  order  to  obtain  work  of  any 
kind  must  attend  school  for  at  least  150  days  in  the  fifth  year. 
It  was  the  wish  of  the  Government  that  children  begin  school 
at  the  age  of  five  or  six.  In  the  governorship  of  Dr.  Seitz  there 
was  a  general  tightening  of  standards  and  discipline.  On  April 
25th,  1 9 10,  he  issued  a  decree^  that  restated  the  principle  that  only 
German  could  be  the  second  language  taught  in  the  schools. 
Requirements  for  attendance  were  made  stricter;  students 
applying  for  school  had  to  remain  there  to  the  end  of  the  term 
agreed  upon;  students  leaving  school  earlier  than  that  must  pay 
for  the  costs;  people  keeping  students  from  going  to  school  could 
be  fined.  In  the  following  year  an  order  of  the  acting  governor 
required  the  payment  in  advance  of  six  marks  tuition  in  Duala.** 
It  cannot  be  determined  whether  the  purpose  of  the  fee  was  to 
compel  attendance  or  whether  it  was  of  a  punitive  character 
because  of  the  many  differences  between  the  administration  and 
the  Duala  people  over  the  questions  of  regular  taxes  and  the 
expropriation  of  land. 

Closer  regulation  and  supervision  of  the  teaching  of  German  in 
the  schools  were  also  ordered  by  the  decree  of  April  19 10.  It 
provided  that  mission  schools,  to  get  aid  from  the  Government 
for  teaching  German,  must  follow  the  school  plan  submitted  by 
the  administration  and  that  the  amount  of  financial  aid  given  to 
the  school  would  depend  upon  the  success  of  students  in  passing 
official  examinations  in  German.^    For  a  number  of  years  an 

^  Ruppel,  Die  Landesgesetzgebung,  doc.  614  with  Anlage. 
^  Ibid.,  doc.  614. 

'  Detailed  stipulations  about  this  examination  of  students  in  German  are  given 
in  another  decree,  April  1913.   Amtsblatt  fiir  Kamerun,  1913,  pp.  183-4. 
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average  of  20,000  marks  was  appropriated  for  the  aid  of  missions 
in  teaching  German.  Prizes  were  Hkewise  conferred  on  native 
students  for  proficiency  in  the  use  of  the  language.  Because  of 
requests  from  the  council  in  the  Cameroons  and  from  the  Reichstag 
the  1914  budget  raised  the  grant  for  these  purposes  from  the 
30,000  marks  of  191 3  to  60,000  marks;  the  increase  was  necessary 
in  part  because  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission,  which  hitherto 
had  not  accepted  the  Government's  offer  of  aid  in  its  fear  of 
educational  control  through  the  official  plan  of  education,  finally 
accepted  it  and  began  sending  students  to  the  German  examina- 
tions. The  coming  of  additional  Catholic  missions  into  the 
Cameroons  might  have  been  another  factor  behind  the  increased 
appropriation. 

The  value  of  having  natives  able  to  read  and  write  in  native 
dialects  is  clear;  the  difficulty  was  to  choose  which  dialect  should 
be  so  used  where  there  were  so  many  of  them.  The  objections 
of  the  Government  to  the  wider  use  of  the  Duala  language  in 
places  that  had  closely  related  dialects  has  already  been  pointed 
out.  In  the  grasslands  of  north-western  Cameroons  there  were 
so  many  dialects  that  the  various  tribes  spoke  and  still  do  speak 
pidgin  English  to  make  themselves  understood  by  others  in  their 
periodic  market  days.^  The  German  Government  opposed  the 
use  of  English  and  wanted  its  use  to  cease  in  the  colony,  as  a  notice 
of  March  31st,  19 13,  rather  angrily  demanded.  Since  Bali  was  a 
very  important  centre  in  this  part  of  the  Cameroons  missionaries 
decided  to  put  that  language  into  writing  and  to  teach  it  to  the 
natives;  it  was  impossible  as  well  as  purposeless  to  teach  each  small 
tribe  its  own  dialect.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Duala  language, 
the  administration  objected  because  of  a  fear  that  the  growing 
power  of  the  Bali  ruler  was  a  threat  to  peoples  in  that  section  of  the 
colony:  no  good  could  be  achieved  by  increasing  the  sphere  of 
his  influence.  Conferences  between  the  grassland  missionaries 
and  the  Government  in  191 2  resulted  in  a  decision  to  use  the 
Bamum  dialect  rather  than  the  Bali.  In  regard  to  the  Bali  and 
Duala  dialects  the  Government  would  not  accept  the  arguments 

^  Even  missionaries  working  at  present  in  this  area  find  pidgin  English  essential 
in  their  work, 
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of  the  missionaries  that  it  was  convenient  for  them  to  make  use  of 
the  two  dialects  already  reduced  to  writing.  Rather  frankly,  the 
administration  once  said  that  it  liked  the  policy  of  the  Catholic 
Mission,  which  relied  on  German  rather  than  on  native  dialects 
in  its  work.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Government  would  have  preferred  the  use  of  German  exclusively; 
but  Protestant  missionaries  refused  to  accept  that  view  because 
they  found  the  native  languages  indispensable. 

The  Government  did  not  confine  its  educational  interests  to 
instruction  in  the  reading  and  writing  of  German.    In  1910  it 
established    its    agricultural    school    at    Victoria.     In    191 3    an 
important  decree^  regulated  the  course  of  study  in  the  school, 
whose  purpose  was  to  train  natives  for  agricultural  work  in  the 
colony.    Enrolled  students  had  to  know  German  and  must  have 
completed  a  course  in  mission  or  government  schools  to  qualify 
for  the  agricultural  school  with  its  required   two-year  course. 
In  the  first  year  students  received  free  board  and  tuition;  in  the 
second  year  they  were  to  be  paid  five  marks  a  month.    Upon 
entering  the  school  a  student  had  to  sign  a  contract  with  the 
Government,  binding  himself  to  remain  in  the  school  for  two 
years  and  to  work  for  the  Government  for  five  years  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  course;  if  he  left  school  before  completing  the 
two  years'  course,  he  had  to  pay  the  Government  at  the  rate  of 
200  marks  for  each  year  in  school.    In  Dschang  and  in  Jaunde 
there  were  other  agricultural  schools.    The  training  that  natives 
received  in  the  experimental  gardens  attached  to  stations  in  the 
interior  and  the  instruction  given  to  natives  in  the  processing  of 
palm  products  and  in  the  preparation  of  rubber  for  market  must 
be  regarded  as  part  of  the  educational  programme  of  the  Govern- 
ment.  At  Buea  there  were  schools  to  instruct  natives  in  cabinet- 
making  and  upholstering;  here  a  large  number  of  journeymen 
and  apprentices  were  at  work  manufacturing  furniture,  canes, 
ornamental  boxes  inlaid  with  ivory,  and  similar  objects.    The 
Cameroons'  budget  for  1 9 1 3  contemplated  the  erection  of  three  new 
schools  in  the  hinterland,  for  it  was  thought  harmful  to  send  boys 
from  the  interior  to  schools  on  the  coast,  where  they  lost  contact 

^  Kolonialblatt,  1913,  pp.  857-9. 
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with  their  own  people;  it  was  felt  that  schools  nearer  home 
would  have  a  closer  relationship  to  the  peculiar  economic  needs 
of  the  locality.  These  three  schools  would  have  been  in  addition 
to  the  four  regular  schools  already  in  operation  in  1913:  Duala 
with  362  students,  Victoria  with  257,  Jaunde  (which  had  started 
in  1908  with  76  pupils)  with  160,  and  Garua  with  54.  In  addition 
to  these  schools  there  were  also  continuation  schools  in  both 
Victoria  and  Duala. 

It  might  appear  from  this  account  that  the  work  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  education  was  not  extensive;  in  fact,  there  were  critics 
in  the  Reichstag  who  said  just  that.   The  Governrnent  apparently 

1  limited  its  own  schools  to  the  number  thought  necessary  for  the 
training  ol  natives  to  work  in  the  service  of  the  administration.  ^ 
Fot  all  other  educational  work  the  Government  placed  its  reliance 
on  the  missions  and  granted  thousands  of  marks  to  them  for 
teaching  the  German  language.  This  reliance  on  the  missions 
was  criticized  in  the  Reichstag,  ^  where  the  demand  was  successfully 
made  in  1913  that  more  money  should  be  spent  for  education  in 
the  colonies.^  In  1913  the  missions  had  a  total  of  631  schools  with 
over  40,000  pupils  in  them  distributed  as  follows:  the  Baptist 
Mission  with  57  schools  and  3 151  pupils;  the  American  Presby- 
terians with  97  schools  and  6545  pupils;  the  German  Catholic 
Mission  with  151  schools  and  12,532  pupils;  and  the  Easier 
Mission  with  319  schools  and  17,833  pupils.  In  the  missionary 
schools  both  boys  and  girls  were  taught.  Instruction  was  given 
not  only  in  Christian  studies,  in  native  dialects  and  in  German, 
but  also  in  shoe-making,  tailoring,  cabinet-making,  brick-making, 
carpentry,  machinery,  sewing,  washing,  cooking,  ironing,  and 
numerous  other  crafts  and  arts  that  would  enable  native  Christians 
to  make  a  living.  It  was  this  practical  work  in  education  that  had 
the  warm  approval  of  traders  and  planters,  who  felt  that  most 
other  missionary  activity  was  indefensibly  sentimental  and 
impractical. 

Some  curious  hopes  and  fears  had  their  source  in  thoughts  about 

^  Governor  Seitz  is  authority  for  this  statement,  Vorn  Aufsticg  und  Niederbruch, 
II,  p.  39. 

-  Reichstagsverhandlungen,  April  30th,  191 2,  p.  1577. 
*  Ibid.,  March  7th,  1913,  p.  4374. 
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educating  the  Negro.  The  Government  expressed  the  hope  in 
its  191 3  budget  that  educated  Negroes  would  need  more  things 
than  the  uneducated  and  that  education  would  thus  lead  to  an 
increase  in  the  colony's  trade.  There  were  some  people  who 
feared  that  educated  natives  would  take  advantage  of  their 
ignorant  fellows;  it  was  said  of  the  Duala  people  in  this  connexion 
that  they  knew  that  every  written  paper  was  a  great  instrument 
for  exploiting  uneducated  Negroes.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  fact  that  one  reason  for  difficulty  with  the  Duala  people  was 
that  many  of  these  intelligent  natives  could  read  and  write  and 
had  some  ideas  of  their  rights,  which  they  defended  shrewdly 
and  often  with  a  wit  superior  to  that  of  ill-tempered  officials 
placed  above  them. 

MISSIONS 

When  Germany  occupied  the  Gameroons,  the  English  Baptists 
had  three  missionary  stations  in  the  colony:  one  at  Victoria  and 
two  on  the  Cameroon  River,  at  Bell  Town  (Duala) ,  and  at  Hickory 
across  the  River.  The  latter  post  was  destroyed  in  the  uprising 
of  December  1884.  Long  negotiations  between  the  German 
Government  and  the  Baptist  Mission  resulted  in  the  withdrawal 
of  the  English  missionaries,  who  had  already  begun  to  open  new 
missionary  fields  in  the  Congo.  In  December  1886  the  Basler 
Mission  took  over  the  work  and  property  of  the  English  society, 
although  disputes  over  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  land  continued 
many  years.  Relations  between  the  native  Baptists  and  the 
German  Lutheran  missionaries  were  not  perfectly  harmonious, 
although  the  Baptists  had  arranged  beforehand  for  the  right  of 
the  natives  to  continue  their  denominational  practices.  The 
Germans  had  a  feeling,  however,  that  English  missionaries  had 
given  the  native  Christians  too  much  independence  and  self- 
government  in  their  religious  organization.  ^  Differences  between 
the  Baptists  and  Germans  arose  over  a  number  of  matters.   It  was 

^  For  early  relations  of  the  Basler  Mission  with  the  Baptists  excellent  but  short 
accounts  are  given  in  P.  Steiner,  Kamerun  als  Kolonieund  Missionsfeld  (Basel,  1909), 
and  in  Wilhelm  Schlatter,  Geschichte  der  Basler  Mission,  III,  pp.  213-330.  Other 
information  is  found  in  the  documents  cited  in  the  following  footnote. 
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said  that  the  German  fight  against  alcohol  in  the  colony  aroused 
the  native  Baptists  to  criticism.  It  was  also  said  that  the  native 
Baptists  competed  openly  with  the  Basler  Mission  in  their  work. 
The  break  came  in  1 888  at  Victoria  and  in  1 889  on  the  Cameroon 
River.  The  Baptists  separated  from  the  Basler  group,  not  because 
of  dogmatic  differences,  but  rather  on  account  of  church  organiza- 
tion and  discipline.  When  the  separation  occurred,  an  arrange- 
ment between  the  two  groups  provided  that  only  Negroes  were 
to  be  heads  of  the  Baptist  Church,  which  wanted  to  carry  on 
missionary  work  under  the  same  conditions  as  other  religious 
bodies  in  the  colony.  The  native  church  had  its  own  schools  and 
acted  so  independently  that  the  Basler  Mission  came  to  look  on  the 
secessionists  as  a  pro-English  faction.  Between  the  two  missions 
there  was  much  conflict  in  the  colony  over  property  rights  and 
land  which  the  Basler  Mission  had  purchased  and  for  which  some 
native  Baptists  had  to  pay  rent.  There  was  a  feeling  that  the 
native  Baptist  movement  in  the  Gameroons  was  a  kind  of  indepen- 
dence movement;  it  was  said  that  people  turned  out  of  the  other 
missionary  churches  in  the  colony  and  even  those  losing  their 
government  positions  joined  the  Baptist  Church.  Although  no 
great  political  danger  was  thought  to  inhere  in  this  curious 
movement,  there  were  times  when  it  was  feared  that  the  situation 
might  become  serious. 

After  a  short  experience  of  complete  independence  the  native 
Baptists  expressed  a  desire  to  have  a  white  Baptist  missionary 
society  as  their  sponsor.  The  result  was  the  arrival  in  the  fall  of 
1 89 1  of  the  first  white  Baptist  missionary  in  Victoria.  The  organi- 
zation behind  this  missionary  was  a  German  branch  of  the 
American  Baptist  Mission  formed  in  1890.  But  this  German 
Baptist  organization  found  that  friendly  relations  with  the  native 
Baptists  were  almost  an  impossibility  and  the  consequence  was 
another  separation  in  1898.  A  split  in  the  native  Baptist  organiza- 
tion in  Victoria  was  reported  in  1894.  The  larger  group  was 
said  to  be  composed  of  those  who  favoured  England  and  were 
employed  by  a  local  English  trading  company.  The  head  of  the 
minority  group  was  the  native  Pastor  Wilson,  who  worked  for 
German  interests  and  whose  requests  for  the  establishment  of  a 
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school  was  granted  by  the  Government.  For  his  work  in  behalf 
of  the  German  administration  Governor  Zimmerer  got  him  a  gift 
of  three  hundred  marks  from  the  German  Government. 

The  Baptist  missionary  enterprise  was  the  smallest  of  the  four 
missions  that  worked  in  the  colony.  In  1892-93  it  had  1 1 75  converts 
and  about  2000  students  in  its  schools.  During  some  of  the 
succeeding  years  the  numbers  of  converts  and  pupils  fell  below 
these  figures.  In  1913  it  had  40  whites  working  for  it,  3128 
converts,  and  3 151  pupils  in  its  schools. 

The  most  important  missionary  group  in  the  Cameroons  was 
the  Easier  Evangelische  Missionsgesellschaft.  ^  Because  its  head- 
quarters were  in  Switzerland,  the  society  established  a  German 
branch  with  headquarters  in  Stuttgart,  partly  to  give  itself  a 
German  character,  partly  to  attract  German  money  for  its  work.  . 
It  was  one  of  several  missionary  bodies  asked  by  the  German  I 
Government  to  take  over  the  work  and  property  of  the  English* 
Baptists,  whose  presence  was  unwanted.  The  Hamburg  Syndicate 
of  traders,  which  had  refused  to  purchase  the  property  of  the 
English  missionaries,  said  that  it  had  no  objections  to  the  Basler 
Missionary  Society;  the  traders  said  they  would  be  pleased  if 
the  Basler  Mission  took  over  the  English  work,  concerned  itself 
with  the  training  of  natives  in  various  crafts,  and  would  refrain 
from  asking  clerks  and  other  members  of  German  trading  firms 
for  money  contributions  to  missionary  work.  It  was  only  after 
an  investigation  of  Baptist  missionary  activity  and  property 
in  the  Cameroons  that  the  Basler  Mission  decided  to  take  over  the 
work.  A  very  important  factor  in  its  decision  was  the  fear  that 
the  Catholics,  who  had  been  eagerly  asking  the  Government  for  per- 
mission to  send  missionaries  to  the  Cameroons,  would  be  allowed 
to  take  over  the  work  if  they  refused.  Some  of  the  Basler  people 
used  to  say  that  the  Catholics  had  been  denied  an  opportunity 
to  work  in  the  colony  and  that  the  work  had  been  offered  to  the 
Basler  Mission  instead.  The  Basler  organization  was  not  interested 

^  In  addition  to  the  secondary  sources  mentioned  in  the  preceding  footnote  use 
has  been  made  of  the  following  colonial  documents:  Acten  betreffend  die  Evange- 
lische Mission  in  Kamerun,  seven  volumes,  and  Akten  betreffend  die  Evangelische 
Missionsgesellschaft  Basel  —  Verein  fiir  Evangelische  Mission  in  Kamerun, 
Stuttgart,  eight  volumes. 
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in  the  purchase  of  the  extensive  land  belonging  to  the  Baptists 
because  it  had  no  use  for  so  much.  Since  the  Government, 
however,  wanted  control  of  the  land  to  be  in  German  hands,  the 
Mission  accepted  the  burden  after  getting  aid  from  a  'friend  of 
the  Mission'.  For  help  in  financing  its  missionary  activity  in 
the  colony,  the  Easier  Mission  asked  the  Kaiser  for  funds  and  the 
result  was  a  gift  of  3000  marks  from  a  fund  at  the  disposal  of  the 
chancellor. 

From  the  very  beginning  traders  and  officials  saw  certain 
advantages  in  having  missionaries  in  the  Cameroons.  The  former 
had  already  expressed  the  hope  that  natives  would  be  trained  in 
various  crafts  by  the  mission.  It  was  the  hope  of  Governor  Soden 
that  missionaries  could  be  used  as  judges  in  courts  to  hear  cases 
between  natives  or  between  whites  and  natives,  that  they  would 
keep  peace  between  native  tribes,  and  that  they  would  keep  vital 
statistics  and  other  records  for  the  administration.  It  was  also 
the  wish  of  the  governor  that  the  Easier  Mission  undertake  the 
work  of  education  in  the  Cameroons.  The  missionaries  did  not 
wish  to  be  burdened  with  all  these  duties,  although  they  expressed 
a  willingness  to  do  what  they  could. 

Having  been  asked  by  the  Government  to  carry  on  missionary 
work  in  the  colony,  missionaries  could  and  did  lay  down  the 
conditions  under  which  they  would  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Imperial  Government.  They  asked  and  received  the  right  to 
exclude  liquor  from  that  part  of  the  land  that  was  to  be  their 
property  in  Victoria;  they  asked  for  and  obtained  a  free  hand  in 
regulating  their  church  and  community  affairs  without  official 
interference  in  the  Christian  community  they  were  going  to 
establish.  The  Government,  however,  wanted  the  right  of  school 
supervision  to  be  vested  in  the  administration,  intimating  that 
such  supervision  would  be  desirable  if  Catholic  missions  were 
ever  to  be  established  in  the  colony.  In  1887  the  Easier  Mission 
issued  an  ordinance  forbidding  the  importation  of  liquor  into  the 
land  it  had  purchased.  This  act  caused  the  local  administration 
to  hasten  the  partition  of  the  former  Eaptist  property  with  the 
German  missionaries  in  such  fashion  that  Woermann's  factory, 
where  liquor  was  sold,  would  be  located  in  that  part  belonging 
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to  the  Government.  In  this  way  the  trading  business  of  the 
Hamburg  firm  was  protected  in  the  colony  while  Woermann  was 
making  his  Reichstag  defence  of  the  sale  of  liquor  in  Africa. 
Interested  in  opening  the  interior  to  trade  and  believing  that 
missionaries  could  be  useful  in  making  the  first  contacts  of  white 
men  with  natives  friendly,  Woermann  contributed  money  to  the 
Easier  Mission  for  the  health  station  it  was  planning  to  build  in 
1 89 1  near  Buea.  The  work  was  actually  begun;  but  the 
missionaries  were  driven  out  and  their  property  was  destroyed 
in  the  insurrection  of  the  Buea  people,  who  were  convinced  that 
the  missionaries  were  co-operating  with  invading  troops.  After 
getting  compensation  from  the  Government  for  its  losses,  the 
mission  began  work  again  near  Buea,  where  it  got  sufficient  land 
for  its  purposes  only  after  a  long  debate  with  the  administration, 
which  at  last  gave  land  to  the  mission  on  the  condition  that  it 
be  developed  economically. 

In  one  instance  the  administration  found  that  it  could  not  use 
the  Basler  Mission  as  it  desired.  In  1894  the  local  authorities  in 
the  Cameroons  declined  to  permit  English  Primitive  Methodists  to 
work  in  German  territory  in  the  Rio  del  Rey  section,  saying  that 
the  Basler  Mission  was  at  work  there.  That  was  not  true;  but  an 
adjustment  of  fact  to  fiction  was  hoped  for  by  persuading  the 
mission  to  extend  its  work  into  that  region.  The  Basler  Mission 
answered  that  lack  of  funds  precluded  such  an  extension  of  its 
work,  but  it  promised  to  start  work  there  as  soon  as  it  was  in  a 
position  to  do  so. 

Dr.  Esser,  who  had  a  number  of  plantations  and  needed 
workers  for  them,  asked  the  Basler  Mission  to  establish  a  missionary 
post  at  Bali,  where  he  had  been  a  guest  of  the  native  king  and 
whence  he  expected  workers  for  his  plantations.  The  answer  of 
the  mission  was  that  it  had  no  money  for  work  at  Bali;  the  only 
promise  it  could  make  was  to  interest  itself  in  the  natives  of  Bali 
who  were  at  work  on  plantations  near  the  coast.  Even  the 
Government  wanted  the  mission  to  work  at  Bali,  but  time  was  to 
elapse  before  work  could  be  started  there.  When  missionary 
activity  was  begun  the  station  was  looked  upon  as  part  of  a 
Christian  barrier  to  hold  back  the  Mohammedanism  moving  down 
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from  the  north.  The  Easier  missionaries  had  difficulties  in  this 
part  of  the  colony  with  the  Gesellschaft  Nordwest-Kamerun, 
which  was  unwilling  to  give  any  land  to  the  mission  because  the 
missionary  traders  competed  with  its  commerce.  The  fact  that  the 
mission  engaged  in  trade  served  as  excuse  for  those  trading 
organizations  and  planting  companies  that  did  not  wish  to  give 
land  to  the  mission  for  its  chapel,  schools,  and  houses.  At  Bali  the 
Government  kept  an  eye  on  the  mission  and  forbade  its  use  of  the 
Bali  dialect  in  surrounding  regions  in  order  to  restrict  the  influence 
of  the  local  ruler. 

The  Basler  Mission  enjoyed  a  favoured  position  with  the 
Government.  When  American  Presbyterian  missionaries  talked 
about  commencing  work  in  the  Cameroons  in  1888,  they  were  told 
to  get  into  touch  with  the  Basler  Mission  first.  The  latter  had  no 
objections  to  incoming  Protestant  missionaries;  and  between  the 
Basler  missionaries  and  the  Presbyterians  there  existed  during 
succeeding  years  a  very  close  co-operation.  When  the  Government 
insisted  that  the  German  language  be  taught  in  the  colony's 
schools,  difficulty  in  getting  qualified  teachers  in  America  made 
the  Presbyterians  think  about  surrendering  their  work  in  the 
Cameroons.  They  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Basler  Mission 
to  take  over  their  work.  The  latter  was  ready  to  take  over  four 
of  the  American  stations  in  southern  Cameroons,  but,  fortu- 
nately, the  Americans  decided  to  stay,  to  the  very  real  joy  of  the 
German  missionaries. 

Toward  the  Catholic  missionaries  that  came  to  work  in  the 
Cameroons  the  Basler  missionaries  had  feelings  quite  different  from 
those  toward  the  Americans.  The  German  Protestant  missionaries 
thought  that  they  had  been  asked  to  undertake  work  in  the 
Cameroons  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  Catholics  out  of  the  new 
colony.  When  rumours  first  suggested  the  possibility  that  Catholics 
would  come  into  the  Cameroons,  the  Basler  Mission  wrote  on  April 
29th,  1889,  to  Dr.  Krauel  of  the  German  Foreign  Office  to  say  that 
they  feared  the  consequences  if  Catholics  were  allowed  there;  they 
felt  that  their  own  work  would  be  hampered.  Unable  to  keep  the 
Catholics  out  of  the  colony,  they  suggested  that,  like  themselves, 
the  Catholics  be  confined  to  a  limited  area  in  the  colony,  in 
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Moslem  Adamaua,  for  example;  the  rest  of  the  colony  would  then 
be  a  kind  of  neutral  area  where  any  mission  could  work  after 
getting  the  approval  of  the  Government.  Thus  from  the  very 
beginning  relations  between  the  Easier  Mission  and  the  Catholic 
missionaries  were  unfriendly. 

Special  credit  should  go  to  the  Easier  Mission  for  its  work  in 
defence  of  native  interests  in  the  colony.  The  fact  that  Easier 
representatives  sat  on  the  local  council  and  on  some  of  the  land 
commissions  gave  the  mission  an  opportunity  to  defend  the 
interests  of  the  natives.  There  might  be  some  difference  of  opinion 
over  the  value  of  the  victory  it  won  in  its  fight  to  have  natives  in 
the  grasslands  taught  a  native  dialect  rather  than  German,  for 
which  the  Government  had  a  preference.  Such  disagreement 
cannot  exist  about  the  fight  the  mission  made  for  th^jprotection 
of  native  labour  on  the  plantations_and  fordie  aid^ive 
prevent  their  Joss  jofneedecLland.  The  mission  fought  hard  against 
a  policy  that  took  land  from  the  natives,  forced  them  into  reserva- 
tions, and  then  put  them  at  the  mercy  of  whites  who  practically 
forced  the  natives  to  work  on  their  plantations.  Part  of  this  fight 
was  in  defence  of  the  mission's  own  interests,  for  the  latter  were 
affected  by  a  practice  that  forbade  natives  on  the  Cameroon 
Mountain  to  sell  land  to  anybody  except  planters,  and  then  on  such 
terms  that  only  a  small  parcel  of  land  remained  for  each  native  hut. 
The  missionaries  wanted  the  right  to^^cquire  land  for  their^g^^m  f  ] 
work.  The  Government  consulted  the  plantaHons^  which  finally 
agreed  to  lease  land  to  the  mission  on  the  express  condition  that  it 
carry  on  no  trade,  for  the  plantations  wanted  no  competition 
with  their  own  factories. 

Governor  Puttkamer  defended  the  Government's  land  policy 
against  the  attacks  of  the  missionaries,  whom  he  heartily  disliked. 
The  missionaries  pointed  out  that  the  natives  were  given  so  little  land 
for  their  own  needs  that  they  were  forced  to  work  for  the  planta- 
tions to  make  a  living.  Easier  policy  was  to  win  sufficient  land 
for  the  natives'  existing  aiid  even  future  needs;  it  sought  to  have  /  / 
planters  kept  froni  forcingnnaHyes  to  work  on  their  plantations.  It 
was  pointed  out  to  the  administration  that  primitive  methods  of 
agriculture  required  far  more  land  than  the  white  planters  thought 
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necessary.  If  natives  had  to  be  forced  into  reservations,  the  mission 
wanted  them  grouped  according  to  tribes  or  religious  belief  to 
avoid  quarrelling  and  fighting.  The  missionaries  said  that  natives 
ought  to  be  formally  and  officially  assured  of  an  absolute  freedom 
of  person  and  property  vis-d-vis  the  plantations.  When  it  was 
impossible  to  get  any  favourable  action  from  Governor  Puttkamer, 
the  Easier  missionaries  took  their  fight  to  Germany.  How  the 
mission  viewed  the  problem  is  seen  in  the  report  for  1903,  wherein 
it  was  said  that  Christian  work  was  difficult  among  the  Bakwiri 
people  on  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Cameroon  because  they  had  lost  their 
land  and  were  forced  to  work  on  the  plantations.  The  planters 
were  criticized  for  making  these  people  work  six  days  a  week  at 
hours  so  long  that  only  Sunday  remained  to  the  natives  for  work 
on  their  own  land  or  for  the  open  markets  run  by  the  plantations. 
The  planters  were  thus  made  responsible  for  keeping  natives  from 
attending  church  services.  Natives  who  felt  that  they  had  a 
grievance  in  land  matters  brought  their  complaint  to  the  mission. 

This  long  fight  of  the  Easier  Mission  led  to  the  ordinance  of 
1 90 1,  which  called  for  the  appointment  of  land  commissions  to 
see  that  natives  got  enough  land  for  their  needs.  On  some  of  these 
commissions  the  Easier  missionaries  were  made  the  representatives 
of  native  interests.  It  was  asserted  by  the  mission  that  a  native 
uprising  would  have  taken  place  if  no  change  had  come  in  the 
land  situation.  As  one  result  of  this  fight  natives  near  Victoria 
got  six  hectares  of  land  instead  of  two. 

In  191 2,  when  land  was  being  taken  from  the  Duala  people  to 
improve  the  city  of  Duala  for  European  business  and  residence 
and  when  natives  were  being  forcibly  moved  from  their  homes  and 
their  land,  the  Easier  missionaries  expressed  objections  to  the 
Government's  policy.  They  complained  of  not  being  consulted 
in  the  matter,  although  they  had  a  definite  interest  in  the  question 
because  of  the  effect  of  the  new  policy  on  the  educational  work 
of  the  mission,  which  had  its  school  for  natives  in  the  section  to  be 
reserved  for  whites.  In  this  particular  controversy  the  mission 
contented  itself  with  a  protest. 

Traders  and  planters  had  a  very  special  grievance  against  the 
Easier  Mission  because  of  its  competition  in  trade.    Out  of  a 
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convenient  arrangement  for  getting  goods  in  Europe  for  mission- 
aries there  grew  an  organization  that  began  to  sell  goods  to  natives  / 
and  finally  called  itself  the  Easier  Missionshandlungsgesellschaft 
in  1898.  ^  In  1900  it  began  the  export  of  the  Cameroons'  products  to 
Europe.  It  never  developed  into  a  large  organization.  At  the 
beginning  of  19 14  it  had  only  sixteen  Europeans  and  258  native 
workers  in  its  employ.  It  took  the  point  of  view  that  liquor  was 
not  needed  in  trade  with  natives;  instead,  its  principle  was  to  give 
natives  good  wares  at  reasonable  prices.  It  successfully  opposed 
attempts  of  traders  to  set  up  price  pools.  It  started  a  bank  in 
Duala  and  paid  natives  4  per  cent  interest  on  their  deposits.  In 
1903  these  Christian  traders  erected  a  plant  for  the  manufacture 
of  soda  waters  and  other  non-alcoholic  drinks  to  fight  the  use  of 
liquor  among  the  natives.  Their  competition  made  the  traders 
bitter  opponents  of  the  mission,  which  they  tried  to  hamper 
in  many  ways  and  which  they  reminded  of  the  biblical  injunction 
on  the  difficulty  of  serving  God  and  Mammon. 

From  a  modest  start  in  1886  the  work  of  the  Easier  Mission 
expanded  quickly  despite  the  high  death  rate  among  the  earliest 
missionaries  sent  into  the  colony.  It  moved  rapidly  into  the  interior 
and  soon  looked  upon  itself  as  a  bulwark  against  Islam  moving 
from  the  north.  One  missionary  report  pictured  the  Easier  society 
as  engaged  in  battle  with  two  great  enemies  in  the  Cameroons: 
Islam  on  the  north  and  Catholicism  on  the  south !  In  1 9 1 2  Easier  mis- 
sionaries wished  to  work  among  the  Mohammedans  of  Adamaua, 
but  met  with  refusal,  because  the  Government  had  adopted  the 
principle  of  permitting  no  Christian  missionary  activity  among 
the  Moslems.  The  Government  even  refused  to  let  the  mission 
send  a  committee  of  observation  into  Adamaua. 

In  1889  the  Easier  Mission  had  ten  workers,  160  converts,  and 
several  hundred  students  in  its  daily  and  Sunday  schools.  Ey 
19 1 2  it  had  twelve  main  stations,  eighty-nine  white  workers, 
13,176  converts  and  17,833  pupils.  By  1914  it  had  over  15,000 
church  members. 

Catholics  were  more  eager  than  Protestants  to  begin  missionary 

^  An  account  of  this  missionary  trading  organization  is  found  in  Schlatter, 
Geschichte  der  Easier  Mission,  III,  pp.  328-9. 
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work  in  the  Cameroons,  for  in  June  1885  a  Catholic  priest  named 
Weik  wished  to  see  Bismarck  about  the  matter.  ^  He  was  sent  to  the 
German  Foreign  Office  instead.  He  was  a  representative  of  a 
French  CathoHc  organization,  Congregation  du  St.  Esprit  et  du 
St.  Coeur  de  Marie.  Governor  Soden  of  the  Cameroons  favoured 
assigning  a  missionary  field  to  this  order,  but  under  special 
conditions;  namely,  that  it  work  in  a  field  apart  from  Protestants, 
that  it  use  the  German  language,  and  that  it  fly  the  German  flag, 
if  any.  The  governor  thought  it  best  for  the  representatives  of  the 
society  to  approach  the  German  Foreign  Office.  In  October  1885 
Weik  appealed  to  the  German  Foreign  Office  through  the  German 
ambassador  in  Paris,  asking  that  the  Congregation  be  allowed  to 
establish  a  training  school  in  Germany  for  African  missionaries. 
To  anticipate  possible  objections  of  the  German  Government, 
Weik  pointed  out  that  he  was  born  in  Germany  and  was  eager  to 
work  for  his  native  country.  But  his  letter  was  unfortunately 
written  in  French,  and  that  fact  was  interpreted  as  a  repudiation 
of  his  German  claims  and  interests.  Not  to  be  denied,  Weik  sent 
letters  to  the  German  Empress  and  to  the  Crown  Prince;  a  number 
of  letters  were  sent  also  to  Bismarck.  But  German  authorities 
would  not  grant  the  French  Catholic  order  what  it  desired,  for 
they  looked  upon  the  organization  as  French  and  as  Jesuit  and 
therefore  banned  in  Germany.  Bismarck  told  the  empress  that  the 
order  was  related  to  the  Jesuits  and  that  under  the  law  it  could 
have  a  place  neither  in  Germany  nor  in  the  colonies;  he  added  that 
the  men  seeking  permission  to  do  missionary  work  in  the  Cameroons 
were  naturalized  French  citizens,  who  would  work  against  German 
interests  and  to  the  advantage  of  France,  Germany's  great  enemy. 
Centrists  became  very  much  excited  over  the  matter,  and  their 
paper,  the  Germania,  accused  the  Government  of  adopting  the 
policy  that  no  Catholic  would  be  allowed  to  engage  in  missionary 
work  in  the  colony.  Newspapers  representing  the  German 
official  point  of  view  retorted  that  the  German  Government  had 
no  objections  to  Catholics,  but  that  it  did  object  strongly  to  Jesuits 
and  Frenchmen.    Centrists  made  much  of  the  fact  that  Governor 

^  Colonial  archives,  Acten  betreffend  den  Antrag  der  Patres  Weik  und  Stoffel 
wegen  Grundung  von  Missionsanstalten  in  Deutschland  fur  Kamerun,  one 
volume. 
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Soden  had  favoured  the  Congregation's  request.  On  November 
28th,  1885,  during  debate  on  an  interpellation  of  the  Centrists/ 
who  had  been  dissatisfied  with  official  statements,  Bismarck  claimed 
that  the  Centrists  had  always  been  opposed  to  the  colonial 
programme.  Windthorst,  spokesman  for  the  Catholics,  denied 
the  charge  and  said  that  they  had  supported  the  colonial  policy; 
but  he  demanded  that  the  chancellor  permit  non-Jesuit  Catholics 
to  engage  in  missionary  work  in  the  colonies.^ 

The  Catholic  missionary  question  came  up  again  in  1889,  when 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  talked  of  beginning  missionary  work 
in  the  Cameroons.  Before  giving  permission,  the  Government  made 
a  careful  investigation  into  the  Catholic  order  that  was  to  have  /  ) 
charge  of  the  work  and  had  said  that  it  had  German  members  '  ' 
ready  for  it.  The  order  was  that  of  the  Pallotiner,  founded  by 
Cardinal  Palloti,  who  died  in  1850.  The  order's  constitution  was 
studied;  for  some  had  said  that  the  society  was  illegal  in  Germany 
by  its  resemblance  to  the  Jesuits  in  that  the  members  were  under 
the  absolute  command  of  the  head  of  the  order.  The  German 
Government  even  had  inquiries  made  in  London,  where  there  was 
a  branch.  Although  there  existed  strong  feeling  against  this 
Catholic  group,  it  was  decided  nevertheless  to  grant  their  request, 
for  the  Government  had  no  liking  for  Catholic  attacks  in  the  press 
or  in  the  Reichstag.  In  giving  its  consent  the  Government  made  . 
clear  what  it  wanted  the  order  to  do;  namely,  Catholi^missignaries  /     -_ 

must  keep  out  of  Protestant_jnission,MyL.tgniiQi:5L.in_;^e^  ~ 

only  Germans  should"15e  allowed  to  work  in  the  mission;  control 
of  the  missionary  work  must  be  within  the  colony  and  not  outside, 
to  make  sure  that  there  would  be  no  foreign  control  or  interference. 
In  the  summer  of  1890  the  Basler  Mission  said  that  it  had  no  ob- 
jections to  the  Catholics  working  in  the  Cameroons  if  they  did  their 
work  in  regions  not  already  occupied  by  its  own  missionaries.  In 
1892  the  order  was  allowed  to  establish  a  mission  house  and  a 
training  school  in  Germany. 

^  Reichstagsverhandlungen,  November  38th,  1885,  pp.  loiff. 

*  Sources  for  this  account  of  Catholic  missionary  work  in  the  Cameroons  are  the 
documents  in  the  colonial  archives,  Akten  betreffend  die  Katholische  Mission  in 
Kamerun,  two  volumes,  and  Acten  betreffend  die  Missionsanstalt  der  Pallotiner, 
three  volumes. 
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The  head  of  the  Pallotiner  Mission  in  the  Cameroons  was  Bishop 
Vieter,  who  had  worked  previously  in  Brazil.  The  Government 
asked  the  Woermann  steamship  line  to  offer  reduced  fares  to  the 
missionaries  and  it  instructed  the  governor  to  aid  them  on  arrival 
and  to  assign  them  to  territory  where  they  would  not  come  into 
conflict  with  the  Easier  missionaries.  The  governor  suggested  that 
the  Catholics,  whom  he  eventually  preferred  to  the  Protestants, 
work  in  Kribi  or  at  a  place  north  of  Bibundi,  both  places  being 
far  removed  from  Protestant  missionary  activity.  Vieter  preferred 
to  work  in  central  Cameroons  at  Edea,  a  choice  displeasing  to 
the  Basler  missionaries.  One  reason  for  Vieter's  choice  might  have 
been  the  desire  of  Woermann  to  have  missionaries  near  his  new 
trading  station,  established  in  the  region  assigned  to  him  by  the 
Government  for  a  commercial  monopoly.  It  was  the  wish  of 
Woermann  to  develop  this  area  without  arousing  native  hostility; 
he  had  frequently  approved  the  use  of  missionaries  in  the  interior 
'  to  accustom  natives  to  the  white  man  and  his  trade.  He  gave  the 
Catholics  reduced  passenger  fares  to  Africa  and  offered  to  trans- 
port their  goods  up  the  Sannaga  River  to  Edea.  The  German 
Government  had  no  objections  to  Catholics  working  here  and 
instructed  the  governor  to  give  them  necessary  assistance.  Basler 
Missionaries,  on  the  contrary,  did  object;  they  even  objected 
later  when  the  Catholics  wanted  to  erect  a  health  station  on  Mt. 
Cameroon,  arguing  that  it  would  be  merely  the  beginning  of  regular 
missionary  work  in  their  own  field.  And  they  succeeded  in 
getting  the  Catholic  health  station  moved. 

In  1903-4  the  Catholic  Church  wanted  to  work  in  Moslem 
Adamaua.  The  German  Government  left  the  decision  to  Governor 
Puttkamer,  who  had  just  travelled  in  that  region.  The  governor 
said  that  Christian  missionary  work  in  those  distant  areas  would 
be  impossible,  and  that  political  considerations  in  dealing  with 
Islam  necessitated  a  negative  decision.  Later  appeals  of  the  same 
kind  came  to  the  German  Government  but  the  answers  were 
always  negative.  When  Bishop  Geyer,  the  apostolic  vicar  for 
Central  Africa,  wanted  permission  to  travel  through  Adamaua 
in  1913  merely  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  possibilities  for 
missionary  work,  the  Government  still  said  no,  for  it  was  still 
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felt  that  Christian  missionary  activity  there  would  be  dangerous. 
In  June  19 14  the  Colonial  Ministry  relented  somewhat  and  gave 
the  bishop  permission  to  travel  through  German  Adamaua  but 
only  on  the  condition  that  he  and  his  companions  keep  their 
missionary  character  a  secret  and  follow  a  route  prescribed  by 
the  Government. 

In  191 1  two  other  Catholic  orders  asked  in  vain  for  permission  to 
work  in  Adamaua.  Explaining  its  negative  answer,  the  Govern- 
ment said  that  since  no  real  administration  had  been  installed  in 
Adamaua,  no  adequate  protection  to  missionaries  could  be  assured. 
Failing  to  get  permission  for  work  in  central  Cameroons,  one  of 
the  Catholic  groups,  the  Patres  von  Sittard  of  Holland,  decided  to 
withdraw  its  request  and  to  co-operate  with  the  Pallotiner  Mission 
instead. 

The  Pallotiner  Mission  began  its  work  in  1890  with  thirteen 
workers.  By  191 3  it  had  ninety-three  white  workers  and  12,461 
pupils  in  its  schools. 

American  Presbyterian  missionaries^  first  inquired  in  1888 
about  working  in  German  Cameroons.  Their  secretary  then 
informed  the  German  Foreign  Office  that,  since  regulations 
hampered  their  activity  in  French  Gabun,  they  wondered  about 
the  possibilities  of  carrying  on  their  work  in  the  Cameroons.  They 
had  been  working  at  Batanga  since  1875  and  hoped,  because  an 
extension  of  their  work  in  French  territory  was  out  of  the  question, 
that  permission  to  carry  on  in  the  German  Cameroons  could  be. 
granted.  The  Presbyterian  secretary  wished  to  learn  whether  there 
would  be  any  restrictions  on  such  missionary  activity,  whether  the 
American  missionaries  would  be  permitted  to  give  instruction  to  1 
natives  in  their  own  language,  and  whether  the  German  Govern- 
ment would  permit  a  restricted  use  of  the  English  language,  to  be 
employed  only  until  it  became  possible  to  use  the  vernacular  for  all 
purposes.  The  Americans  said  that  they  had  no  diplomatic  ends 
to  serve  and  that  their  use  of  English  would  be  at  a  minimum, 

^  Documents  pertaining  to  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission  are  found  in  the 
colonial  archives,  Akten  betreffend  die  Thatigkeit  fremder  Missionen  und  fremde 
Missionsanstalten  in  Kamerun,  three  volumes.  Annual  reports  of  the  American 
missionaries  to  the  German  Government  are  found  in  the  volumes  of  the  Denk- 
schrtften. 
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since  they  preferred  teaching  natives  in  their  own  languages.  In 
its  reply  the  German  Government  said  that  it  had  no  objections 
to  American  missionary  work  in  the  Cameroons,  but  that  it  did 
prefer  German  to  English  as  the  language  of  instruction  in  the 
schools.  The  Presbyterians  were  advised  to  consult  with  the 
Easier  Mission  and  to  get  the  final  decision  from  the  governor 
of  the  colony. 

One  of  the  American  missionaries  called  on  Governor  Soden  in 
November  1888  and  was  told  that  the  German  Government 
insisted  on  the  use  of  German  in  the  schools.  Negotiations 
continued  until  final  terms  were  worked  out  in  the  spring  of  1889. 
The  Government's  conditions  were  that  the  German  language 
be  used,  that  the  mission  have  representatives  authorized  to  deal 
with  the  local  administration,  that  the  Government  be  informed 
beforehand  of  land  to  be  acquired  and  of  buildings  to  be  erected, 
and  that  conflicts  with  other  missions  be  avoided.  Of  the  work 
already  going  on  in  Batanga  there  was  no  criticism;  the  adminis- 
tration merely  wanted  in  charge  there  a  missionary  with  a  know- 
ledge of  German.  In  July  1889  these  conditions  were  accepted  by 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  in  New  York  City, 
although  a  wish  was  voiced  that  the  Germans  would  not  press  their 
demand  for  German-speaking  missionaries,  who  were  hard  to  find 
in  America.  By  1890  the  Americans  started  their  work  with  the 
approval  of  the  German  Government  but  with  the  language 
question  still  unsettled. 

After  1 892  the  work  of  the  Presbyterians  was  extended  into  the 
interior.  Dr.  Good  of  the  mission  made  a  trip  into  the  interior  in 
1892-93  and  the  work  of  establishing  mission  stations  among  the 
Bulu  people  was  seriously  begun.  Having  very  high  standards  for 
admission  into  their  churches,  the  Presbyterians  waited  until  1 900 
before  baptizing  any  Bulu  converts.  In  1897  a  small  hospital  was 
started  at  the  mission  station  of  Elat,  where  missionary  work  had 
begun  in  1895.  In  1897  a  station  was  founded  at  Lolodorf,  where 
a  large  palaver  house  was  erected  to  make  it  possible  to  preach  to 
the  native  carriers  who  moved  constantly  along  the  route  between 
Jaunde  and  Kribi.  In  the  war  that  originated  in  the  desire  of  the 
Bulus  to  defend  their  trade  monopoly  and  that  lasted  from  1898  to 
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I  go  I,  the  Presbyterians  played  an  important  peace-making  part; 
they  were  never  molested  by  the  natives,  who  attacked  trading 
caravans  and  even  assaulted  the  city  of  Kribi.  Treaty  terms 
ending  the  war  were  arranged  by  Dr.  Johnston  of  the  mission. 

During  the  Bulu  war  and  at  other  times  the  Presbyterians  had 
far  more  trouble  with  the  Germans  than  with  the  natives.  The 
rather  brusque  seizure  by  Germans  of  American  mission  property 
at  a  station  where  the  bush  had  been  painfully  cleared  away  and 
where  buildings  had  been  erected  led  in  October  1900  to  a 
formal  protest  of  the  United  States  Government  to  the  German 
Foreign  Office.  The  matter  was  not  settled  until  the  Germans 
compensated  the  Americans  for  the  surrender  of  their  station, 
which  was  located  on  a  hill  that  the  Germans  felt  was  of  strategic 
importance  to  them  in  the  event  of  another  native  uprising. 
Relations  between  the  Government  and  the  American  missionaries 
suffered  greatly  in  this  period.  In  1900  colonial  authorities 
became  angry  because  one  of  the  missionaries  had  published  an 
article  about  the  German  methods  of  carrying  on  war  against  the 
Bulus.  Governor  Puttkamer,  who  hated  the  Presbyterians, 
asserted  that  they  had  accomplished  so  little  good  that  they  should 
be  expelled  from  the  colony.  The  Americans  were  scolded  for  not 
having  registered  their  property;  and  they  were  criticized  when 
their  request  for  registration  was  not  made  in  proper  form.  Even 
their  legal  status  was  called  into  question.  It  was  at  this  very 
juncture  that  the  German  authorities  decided  to  enforce  the 
language  requirement.  For  a  time  the  Americans  thought  very 
seriously  of  ending  their  work  in  the  Cameroons  and  letting  it  be 
carried  on  by  the  Easier  Mission.  The  latter  could  not  carry  on  all 
the  American  work  and  was  greatly  relieved  at  the  decision  of  the 
Americans  to  continue  in  the  Cameroons.  Under  pressure  the 
Americans  began  to  get  German-speaking  missionaries;  but  their 
success  in  this  respect  was  never  really  satisfactory  during  German 
rule.  For  several  years  the  American  missionaries  refused  to  qualify 
for  German  financial  aid  in  the  teaching  of  German  by  accepting 
the  official  curriculum  for  their  schools  and  by  letting  their  students 
take  the  prescribed  German  examinations.  At  last  they  changed 
this  policy  and  soon  had  hundreds  of  students  taking  the  tests  on 
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the  basis  of  which  allotments  of  funds  were  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  mission  schools. 

By  19 13  the  Mission  had  56  white  workers,  2796  communicants 
(a  very  small  number  due  to  the  unusually  high  standards  of 
church  membership),  and  9213  pupils  in  its  schools. 
'  r  It  was  no  simple  matter  for  the  German  Government  to  sub- 
ordinate missionaries  to  official  policies.  It  had  been  the  vain 
I  hope  that  each  mission  group  would  work  in  its  own  separate 
area  so  that  conflicts  could  be  avoided.  In  general  the  Protestants 
adhered  to  the  principle  and  caused  no  trouble.  The  Catholics,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  not  accept  any  such  geographical  limita- 
tions; they  argued  that  it  was  impossible  to  obey  the  command  of 
Christ  to  go  into  the  whole  world  and  to  teach  all  people  and  then 
let  a  river  be  an  impassible  barrier.  ^  As  a  consequence  there  were 
many  serious  disputes  between  Catholics  and  Protestants.  There 
were  times  and  places  that  necessitated  Government  intervention 
to  keep  Easier  and  Catholic  missionaries  from  serious  disturbances 
of  the  peace  by  their  quarrels.  The  Protestants  once  charged  that 
the  Catholics  even  made  use  of  liquor  in  their  work  among  the 
natives.  In  19 13  an  American  missionary  had  to  be  sent  out  of  the 
Camerv)cn>  because  of  his  attacks  on  the  Catholic  1.  With  the  aid  of 
Centrists  in  Germany  the  Catholics  sought  to  get  permission  from 
the  Government  to  work  in  Moslem  territory  despite  the  expressed 
wish  of  the  Government  that  Moslems  be  not  interfered  with. 
That  issue  was  raised  several  times  in  the  Reichstag.  The  fact  that 
the  Government  employed  a  Moslem  teacher  in  its  school  at  Garua 
was  criticized  in  the  Reichstag,  and  the  opinion  was  expressed 
that  such  practice  was  to  deny  that  Germany  was  a  Christian 
state. ^  Erzberger  of  the  Centrist  party  often  demanded  that  the 
Government  favour  the  missions;  he  asked  that  Christian  converts 
be  given  the  preference  in  minor  administrative  posts  in  the  colony 
and  that  the  Government  give  greater  support  to  the  missionary 
movement. 

Whoever  attempts  to  estimate  the  value  of  missionary  work  in 
the  Cameroons  runs  into  great  difficulties.  There  are  no  instruments 

^  Statement  by  Erzberger,  Reichstagsverhandlungen,  March  loth,  19 14,  pp.  7993-4. 
^  Ibid.,  April  30th,  1912,  p.  1581. 
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for  measuring  its  significance  or  influence.  The  spiritual  advant- 
ages of  Christianity  for  African  Negroes,  or  even  for  Americans 
and  Europeans,  are  best  left  to  the  personal  judgment  of  each 
individual.  It  would  be  folly  to  deny  that  many  natives  became 
Christians  for  the  material  benefits  that  came  from  getting  jobs 
as  teachers,  evangelists,  servants,  and  labourers.  It  would  be 
equal  folly  to  deny  that  many  native  Christians  had  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Christian  belief  and  practice  and  an  understanding 
that  they  must  sacrifice  personal  advantage  for  the  good  of  the 
communities  of  which  they  were  members.  Instances  of  great 
and  continuous  sacrifices  are  numerous.  It  is  true  that  many  ' 
missionaries  were  narrow-minded  and  lay  too  much  stress  on 
doctrine.  Still,  the  fact  remains  that  missionaries,  even  while 
working  for  the  conversion  of  natives  to  sectarian  views,  did  much 
to  safeguard  native  customs  and  to  protect  natives  fromexgloita- 
tion.  Having  a  knowledge  of  native  languages  andnSemg  trusted  /  / 
by  the  natives,  missionaries  were  usually  the  only  white  men  ,  , 
approached  by  natives  with  grievances  against  the  Government  .qt  |\|j 
againsT~wEite~exploiters.  Many  missionaries  had  a  fine  sense  of 
jusHce~tIiardTdr-ft©t4et  them  be  indifferent  to  native  needs.  It  was 
the  Easier  missionaries  who  fought  years  to  keep  natives  from 
losing  their  lands  and  from  being  exploited  as  plantation  labourers. 
Missionaries  had  their  own  small  plantations  and  gardens;  they 
employed  thousands  of  workers  in  various  capacities;  the  Easier 
Mission  engaged  even  in  trade.  They  knew  something  about  the 
practical  problems  of  planters  and  traders  and  knew  what  they 
were  doing  when  they  demanded  that  native  workers  be  given 
fair  treatment  and  that  the  prices^f  goods  bought  and  sold  be  \ 
just  ones.  As  the  volumes  of  documents  in  the  colomarafchives 
indicate,  the  Easier  Mission  played  in  these  matters  a  greater  part 
than  did  other  missions.  Eut  the  latter  were  not  silent.  On 
occasion  both  the  Catholic  missionaries  and  the  American  Presby- 
terians could  and  did  complain  of  policies  and  practices  that 
worked  hardship  on  natives.  It  is  generally  known  that  much  of 
this  kind  of  work  was  accomplished  without  publicity;  often  the 
threat  of  missionaries  to  publish  facts  and  photographs  was 
enough  to  effect  desired  changes.    It  may  rightly  be  said  that 
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missionaries    were   often   the   natives'_jonlx_^iP.tection    against 
inconsiderate  administrators  and  exploiters. 

Missionaries  were  a  greai^ aid  to.  the  administration  injtnany 
matters.  They  sat  as  members  on  the  advisory  council  in  the 
Cameroons,  they  participated  in  the  land  commissions  appointed 
to  give  natives  sufficient  land  for  their  needs,  they  arbitrated 
disputes  between  native  tribes,  and,  on  several  occasions,  arranged 
peace  terms  between  the  Government  and  hostile  tribes.  In  local 
affairs  it  was  often  the  practice  of  administrators  to  consult 
missionaries  about  native  customs  or  about  the  possible  effects  of 
some  new  policy  to  be  adopted. 

One  cannot  say  that  the  missionaries,  interested  as  they  were 
in  protecting  the  natives,  refrained  from  all  interference  with 
native  customs.  Polygamy,  cannibalism,  slavery,  trial  by  ordeal, 
and  the  sacrifice  of  innocent  people  at  funerals  were  some  of  the 
practices  which  they  wished  to  see  abolished.  All  kinds  of  native 
'superstitions'  were  the  object  of  missionary  criticism  and  attack. 
One  may  well  ask  what  success  was  achieved  in  this  fight  on 
native  practices  and  beliefs,  but  it  is  hard  to  find  an  answer. 
There  are  instances  where  converts  to  Christianity  retained  some 
of  their  former  customs.  Native  caution  sometimes  led  to  the 
secret  burial  of  the  bones  of  a  powerful  medicine  man  under  the 
altar  of  Christian  chapels,  for  natives  were  'practical'  men  with 
no  wish  to  lose  the  advantages  of  their  old  religion  while  making 
a  venture  with  the  new.  That  zealous  converts  now  and  then 
caused  trouble  by  open  and  tactless  attacks  on  the  beliefs  and 
practices  of  fellow-tribesmen  is  a  fact  to  be  regretted  but  not 
denied. 

The  Government  was  unwilling  to  co-operate  with  missionaries 
in  all  things.  Practical  consideration  had  to  be  given  to  the 
policies  of  the  administration  and  to  the  needs  of  planters  and 
traders.  The  governors  dared  not  give  missionaries  permission 
to  work  against  Islam  in  Mohammedan  territory  because  they 
relied  on  the  aid  of  the  Fulbe  princes  in  the  administration  of 
the  interior.  The  Kaiser's  friendship  for  the  Sultan  and  for  Islam 
was  cited  now  and  then  to  persuade  Haussas  that  Germany  was 
their  friend  and  that  they  should  let  Germans  rather  than  the 
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English  have  their  trade.  Willing  to  allow  missionaries  the  use  of 
nativfe  languages,  the  Government  was  at  the  same  time  deter- 
mined that  the  influence  and  power  of  unfriendly  peoples  like  the 
Duala  and  the  Bali  should  not  be  spread  through  missionaries 
teaching  their  dialects  to  large  numbers  of  people.  The  Govern- 
ment forbade  work  on  Sunday  as  the  missionaries  wanted. 
Missionaries  received  special  tariff  favours  on  the  supplies  they 
needed  in  their  work.  Both  the  Government  and  the  missionaries 
were  sensible  enough  to  realize  that  it  would  be  folly  to  decree  the 
abolition  of  polygamy  and  wife-purchase.  Such  practices  were  1  | 
too  intimately  woven  into  the  economic  and  social  fabric  of  ^ 
native  life  to  permit  their  sudden  and  harmless  elimination.  The 
Government  was  willing  to  tax  plural  wives,  but  it  went  no  further 
to  end  polygamy.  Missionaries  did,  of  course,  make  attacks  on  the 
custom,  which  only  the  very  wealthy  could  afford;  and  they 
refused,  in  general,  to  let  their  converts  have  more  than  one  wife. 
Serious  problems  arose  on  those  rare  occasions  when  polygamists 
joined  the  church  and  a  wise  dispontion  of  their  many  wives  had  to 
be  made.  As  a  rule,  however,  polygamists  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  church  that  attacked  their  wealth  and  that  asked 
for  its  redistribution  among  the  poorer  people,  from  whom  came 
the  larger  part  of  church  membership. 

To  the  student  of  imperialism  the  incidental  results  and  by- 
products of  missionary  work  are  as  important  as  the  conscious 
achievements  of  missionaries.  Largely  pre-occupied  with  their 
efforts  to  achieve  goals  defined  for  them  by  Christianity,  mission- 
aries did  not  give  much  cnticalltlwught  to  thairside"or their  work 
which  often  amounted  to  a  very  close  co-operation  with  European  ///'/ 
exploiters.  Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  that  missionaries 
refused  to  be  the  conscious  tools  of  imperialists.  The  fact  is  that, 
nevertheless,  in  many  matters  they  unconsciously  served  the 
imperialists'  purposes  and  did  much  to  make  it  possible  for  whites 
to  exploit  the  native.  Little  did  missionaries  think  that  in  establish- 
ing their  stations  in  the  interior  they  were,  breaking  .^own  the 
native  fear  of  the  white  man  and  making  it  easier  for  other  whites 
to  trade  or  to  get  workers.  The  larger  number  of  married  white 
women  in  the  Cameroons  were  the  wives  of  missionaries,  for  the 
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latter  felt  that  they  must  make  their  homes  among  the  natives  to  give 
them  a  conception  of  Christian  family  life.  They  hardly  realized 
that  their  homes  with  their  many  articles  of  £iimp£aii.jnanu- 
facture  were  a  kind  of  industrial  exhibition  advertising  things 
that  the  native  would  like  to  own  when  he  got  money  to  purchase 
them.  ^  The  trade  of  the  Easier  Mission  had  naturally  some  of  the 
same  consequences.  It  is  impossible  to  discover  in  what  degree 
natives  began  the  purchase  of  cloth  because  missionaries  preached 
the  sin  of  nakedness  and  a  gospel  of  redemption  through  clothing. 
Missionaries  knew  that  many  natives  in  European  dress  were 
attempting  to  conceal  a  skin  disease  or  a  leprous  condition,  that 
natives  ran  the  risk  of  catching  pneumonia  by  working  hard 
while  fully  dressed  and  getting  chilled  afterwards.  It  is  a  fact  that 
superstitious  natives  believed  that  clothing  had  something  to  do 
with  the  great  power  of  the  white  man  and  that  they  hoped  to  get 
some  of  that  power  by  wearing  clothing  themselves.  And,  of  course, 
native  vanity  in  the  Cameroons  as  elsewhere  found  clothing  essen- 
tial to  its  well-being. 

Perhaps  missionaries  co-operated  most  closely  with  the  exploiters 
of  the  Cameroons  when  they  described  as  Christian  those  virtues 
that  were  really  the  products  oflEurope's  clirnate  and  industrial 
civilization:  industry  and  thrift.  In  Africa  there  is  little  reason  for 
hard  work"w1Tere  "thirigs~grow  so  easily;  and  as  little  sense  to  thrift 
where  there  is  little  to  save  that  does  not  spoil.  It  seems  certain 
that  the  tropics  did  not  make  natives  feel  that  honesty  was  the 
best  policy.  Missionaries  constantly  referred  to  laziness  as  the 
cardinal  sin  of  the  natives  and  claimed  that  hard  work  was  the 
test  of  Christian  character.  One  wonders  whether  they  preached 
that  very  gospel  to  native  workers  on  the  plantations  and  to 
carriers  in  the  bush  chapels  erected  for  missionary  purposes.  It 
is  a  curious  thing  that  missionaries  in  their  fight  against  polygamy, 
wife-purchase,  and  slavery  stressed  the  conviction  that  laziness 

^  For  a  long  and  interesting  speech  on  reasons  why  business  men  should  support 
missions  see  that  gi\'en  by  Herr  Ministerial-Prasident  a.  D.  Dr.  Grim-Karlsruhe 
in  the  Allgemeinen  Deutschen  Kongress  7.ur  Forderung  iiberseeischen  Interessen, 
September  14th,  1886.  It  is  found  in  Export,  1886,  p.  617.  He  said  that  each  mis- 
sionary in  the  South  Sea  Islands  had  been  reckoned  as  worth  200,000  marks  to 
German  trade! 
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was  the  root  of  all  three,  which  would  be  eliminated  when  natives 
were  taught  the  virtue  of  work.  Missionaries  repeatedly  declared 
themselves  in  favour  ^f  compelling  natives_Jo_  work,  It  was  the 
gospel  of  hard  work  that  lay  behind  the  training  that  missionaries 
gave  natives  in  the  handicrafts  and  domestic  arts  in  their  schools. 
After  natives  had  been  trained  in  the  use  of  their  hands  by  the 
missionaries  and  were  enabled  to  speak  and  write  German,  they 
were  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  administration,  the  planters,  and 
traders,  all  of  whom  praised  such  a  'practical'  Christianity. 

In  another  way  missionaries  helped  trade.  They  employed 
thousands  of  natives  as  servants,  masons,  carpenters,  teachers, 
preachers,  gardeners,  all  of  whom  received  pay  for  their  work. 
Since  most  of  those  thus  employed  were  Christians,  they  were  not 
allowed  to  have  more  than  one  wife  and  that  meant  that  they  had 
money  to  spend  on  the  goods  they  saw  in  the  factories  or  in  the 
missionary  homes.  The  money  had  to  be  spent  because  there  were 
no  banks  and  no  investment  could  be  made  in  additional  wives. 
How  large  a  trade  was  due  to  this  situation  will  never  be  known. 

As  helpful  as  missionaries  were  to  traders  and  planters  in  these 
unintended  ways,  it  should  not  be  concluded  that  the  missionaries 
and  these  others  got  along  well  together.  The  missionaries  were 
far  too  critical  of  these  white  men's  relations  with  native  women, 
of  their  drinking  and  their  sale  of  liquor  to  natives,  of  their  land  and 
labour  policies,  to  be  popular  with  them. 

Thoughtful  consideration  of  these  pros  and  cons  of  missionary 
activity  makes  one  feel  that  the  missionaries,  even  if  their  work 
was  marred  by  ridiculous  denominational  disputes,  by  misunder- 
standings of  native  beliefs  and  practices,  and  by  their  assistance 
in  the  exploitation  of  the  natives,  nevertheless  accomplished  a 
great  work,  which  gains  in  merit  as  one  recalls  their  sacrifijces-©f 
men  and  money.  One  is  convinced  that  the  lot  of  the  native  would  /  . 
hSve'^een  worse  had  no  missionaries  come  into  the  colon^^^o  give  /  I 
the  protection  that  the  administration  would  not^give,  especially  " 
during  "the  governorship  of  Puttkamer.  Their  work,  viewed  in 
long  perspective,  may  assume  in  the  distant  future  an  even  greater 
importance;  by  putting  native  dialects  into  writing,  by  teaching 
natives  to  read,  by  inculcating  respect  for  personality  and  for  the 
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\  value  of  people  as  individuals,  by  their  great  radical  work,  by 
theirLoH^oHucHoirofnew  foods — in  all  these  ways  the  missionaries, 
,  like  the  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  Europe,  may  be  laying  the 
'      base  for  some  great  culture  of  the  future. 

L  I  Q^U  o  R 

Liquor  was  one  of  the  few  commodities  of  European  manufac- 
ture for  which  there  was  a  native  demand  in  Africa.^  It  would 
seem  that  natives  were  willing  to  sign  any  treaty  with  white  men 
when  liquor  entered  into  the  making  of  the  bargain.  It  was  used 
in  most  trading  operations  and  proved  very  useful  in  persuading 
natives  to  lower  the  prices  they  demanded  for  the  goods  they  sold 
the  white  man.  Factories  usually  had  large  barrels  of  beer  or 
other  liquor  conveniently  at  hand  so  that  it  was  a  simple  matter 
to  pour  out  a  glass  for  natives  in  the  process  of  haggling  over  prices. 
Traders  asserted  that  without  liquor  no  trade  would  be  possible; 
they  cited  one  or  two  instances  where  liquor  was  unsuccessfully 
omitted  from  trading  as  proof  of  their  point  of  view.  They  rather 
resented  the  fact  that  the  Easier  trading  organization  had  contrary 
proof  based  on  its  own  experience  to  show  that  good  prices  rather 
than  liquor  would  attract  trade;  they  were  not  convinced  by  the 
arguments  that  a  private  trader  like  Victor  carried  on  excellent 
business  with  natives  without  using  liquor,  or  that  the  Haussas 
in  the  interior,  being  Moslems,  traded  without  liquor.  It  seems 
I  that  liquor  also  had  an  extensive  use  in  inducing  natives  in  the 
I  interior  to  sign  labour  contracts  or  to  perform  work  that  was  espec- 
ially difficult.  Liquor  constituted  part  of  the  wages  paid  for  a  time 
to  government  workers  in  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Victoria;  it 
was  accepted  as  pay  by  many  carriers  in  southern  Cameroons, 
and  was  resold  in  the  interior  in  such  quantities  and  at  such  prices 
that  whites  had  no  interest  in  trying  to  compete  with  natives  in 
that  trade. 

All  accounts  make  it  clear  that  natives  developed  an  over- 
whelming liking  for  European  liquors.  To  be  sure,  they  had  their 

^  Colonial  archives,  Handels-  und  Schiffahrtssachen  gc.    Akten  betrefFend  den 
Branntweinhandel  in  Kamerun,  two  volumes. 
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own  alcoholic  drinks,  made  from  fruit  juices,  from  cacao,  or  from 
the  palm  tree;  in  the  far  north-eastern  parts  of  the  Gameroons  people 
knew  how  to  brew  beer.  Palm  wine  was  the  commonest  native 
drink  and  its  manufacture  resulted  in  so  great  a  destruction  of  palm 
trees  that  the  Government  found  regulation  of  its  manufacture 
necessary  to  protect  the  trees.  Some  people  said  that  natives  could 
produce  their  own  liquors  only  at  certain  times  of  the  year; 
European  liquor  had  the  advantage  of  being  available  the  entire 
year.  In  general  it  seems  that  natives  were  rather  moderate  in  their 
use  of  domestic  drinks  except  on  the  occasion  of  great  festivities. 
Native  vanity  was  greatly  pleased,  however,  when  it  was  possible 
to  make  use  of  European  liquors  at  such  times.  Some  Germans 
said  that  native  liquors  were  very  harmful ;  but  the  statement  loses 
some  of  its  force  through  its  use  by  traders  and  others  attempting 
to  justify  the  sale  of  the  'less  harmful'  German  beverages  in  the 
Gameroons.  ^  The  moderation  that  natives  observed  in  drinking 
their  own  liquors  was  apparently  absent  in  the  consumption  of 
European  drinks.  According  to  one  writer  with  experience  in  the 
colony,  no  price  for  liquor  could  be  so  high  as  to  deter  natives 
from  getting  European  alcoholic  drinks.^ 

Protests  against  the  use  of  liquor  in  the  Gameroons  came  mainly 
from  the  missionaries,  although  a  trader  like  Victor  or  doctors 
attached  to  the  medical  service  frequently  expressed  opposition  to 
its  use.  The  doctors  were  as  much  worried  about  the  effect  of 
alcohol  on  white  men  as  about  its  effects  on  natives.  From  the  very 
beginning  of  their  work  in  the  colony  the  Easier  Mission  opposed 
the  sale  of  liquor  to  natives.  Its  prohibition  in  territory  belonging 
to  them  was  made  one  of  the  conditions  of  their  coming  into  the 
Gameroons  as  successors  of  the  English  Baptists.  A  conference  of 
the  mission  in  1885  took  the  stand  that  the  importation  of  liquor 
into  the  German  colonies  should  be  prohibited  or  be  made  as 
difficult  as  possible  by  high  tariffs.  In  1886  the  Kolonialverein 
expressed  its  concern  about  the  sale  of  liquor  to  natives  and  passed 
a  resolution  recommending  control  by  means  of  an  import  tariff.^ 

^  Reichstagsverhandlungen,  March  13th,  1896,  p.  1427;  Kolonialzeitung,  1902, 
p.  130. 

*  Mansfeld,  Urwald-Dokumente,  p.  102. 
'  Kolonialzeitung,  1886,  p.  309. 
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In  1887  the  Easier  missionaries  banned  the  importation  of  liquor 
into  that  part  of  Victoria  that  was  their  portion  by  purchase 
from  the  English  Baptists;  they  threatened  to  destroy  every 
container  of  liquor  that  came  into  the  settlement. 

As  a  member  of  the  Reichstag  Woermann  had  opportunity  to 
answer  critics  of  his  trade  in  liquor  and  in  arms.  ^  He  claimed  that 
liquor  was  not  used  so  extensively  as  his  critics  asserted  and  that 
the  per  capita  consumption  in  the  Cameroons  was  very  low.  He  in- 
sisted that  only  the  very  best  liquor  was  sold  to  the  natives,  who 
otherwise  would  drink  their  own  very  harmful  drinks.  He  added 
that  it  was  the  sale  of  liquor  that  made  it  possible  for  his  firm  to 
run  a  steamship  line  to  West  Africa  without  any  government  subsidy. 
If  liquor  were  forbidden  in  the  Cameroons,  there  was  nothing 
to  keep  other  countries  from  selling  it  to  the  natives.  Logic  would 
demand  that  prohibition  in  the  Cameroons  be  followed  by  prohibi- 
tion in  Germany.  He  opposed  the  imposition  of  high  tariffs  on 
imported  liquors  because  trade  had  already  enough  burdens  to 
bear  without  added  ones.  He  asked  whether  it  was  proper  to 
throw  out  of  employment  the  thousands  of  Germans  whose  liveli- 
hood depended  on  the  liquor  industry  and  trade. 

Notwithstanding  Woermann's  objections  the  Cameroons'  export 
tariff  was  abolished  and  an  import  tariff  on  liquor  and  other  goods 
was  imposed  in  its  stead  in  1888.  When  tariff  rates  were  increased 
in  1 889,  the  Hamburg  traders  expressed  themselves  delighted  when 
they  learned  that  no  increases  were  being  imposed  on  liquor. 

The  success  of  efforts  to  limit  or  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
liquor  into  the  Cameroons  depended  upon  international  co-opera- 
tion to  prevent  smuggling  over  the  colony's  frontier.  A  measure  of 
such  co-operation  was  provided  in  1890  by  the  action  of  the 
Brussels  Anti-Slavery  Conference,  which  favoured  regulation  of 
liquor  by  tariffs  and  the  prohibition  of  its  sale  to  natives  un- 
acquainted with  its  use. 2  Two  later  conferences  at  Brussels,  in  1899 
and  1906,  made  it  possible  to  impose  higher  tariff  rates  on  the 
liquor  imported  into  the  Cameroons  by  assuring  the  necessary 
co-operation  of  neighbouring  colonies.   The  conference  of  19 12  at 

^  Reichstagsverhandlungen,  May  14th,  1889,  pp.  1737-49. 

^  Final  Act  of  the  Brussels  Conference,  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  I,  doc.  29, 
arts.  90-5. 
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Brussels  failed  because  the  French  refused  to  accept  the  proposal 
for  high  tariffs  made  by  the  English  and  the  Germans,  both  of 
whom  had  caused  the  conference  to  be  summoned  because  they 
feared  that  the  construction  of  railroads  in  Africa  would  lead  to 
a  wider  use  of  alcohol  by  the  natives.  Germany  and  England 
wanted  the  conference  to  enlarge  the  zone  where  trade  in  liquor 
was  to  be  forbidden.  French  opposition  caused  the  failure  of  the 
conference,  which  broke  up  and  was  not  re-assembled,  despite  the 
often-expressed  wishes  of  many  members  of  the  Reichstag  that  it 
meet  again.  In  March  19 14,  Dr.  Solf  of  the  German  Colonial 
Ministry  stated  that  much  could  have  been  done  in  solving  the 
liquor  problem  in  the  Gameroons  if  the  French  had  not  stood  in  the 
way.  ^  The  first  three  Brussels  conferences  made  possible,  how- 
ever, very  definite  restrictions  on  the  importation  and  sale  of 
liquor  in  the  Gameroons,  although  opponents  of  alcohol  were  not 
satisfied.  The  latter  wanted  ever  higher  tariff  rates  and  seemed 
unmoved  by  the  Government's  answer  that  such  steps  would 
accomplish  nothing  unless  the  co-operation  of  colonial  neighbours 
were  certain. 

Tariffs  were  not  the  only  means  employed  by  the  Government  to 
restrict  the  sale  and  use  of  alcohol  in  the  Gameroons.  By  requiring 
licences  for  the  retailing  of  liquor  the  Government  attempted  to 
check  its  consumption.  The  earliest  method  was  to  charge  a  fee 
of  2000  marks,  which  was  required  of  every  business  house  engaged 
in  the  sale  of  liquor  in  the  colony  without  regard  to  the  number 
of  retail  shops."  A  change  in  this  policy  was  made  in  1899,  when 
better  supervision  was  provided  for  by  requiring  each  retail  shop 
to  pay  a  licence  fee.  Local  officials  were  instructed  to  grant  no 
permits  unless  it  was  proved  that  there  was  need  for  a  retail  shop. 
Certain  regulations  of  the  shops  were  ordered :  no  gambling  was 
to  be  permitted  and  no  liquor  was  to  be  sold  to  people  who  were 
drunk. '  In  1 900  the  governor  took  from  local  officials  the  author- 
ity to  grant  licences  and  assumed  that  exclusive  right  himself, 
only  to  restore  it  to  local  officials  in  1904.* 

^  Reichstagsverhandlungen,  March  9th,  1914,  p.  7953- 

*  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  I,  doc.  59. 
'  Ibid.,  IV,  doc.  106. 

*  Ibid.,  VI,  doc.  178;  VIII,  doc.  161. 
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The  construction  of  railroads  in  the  Cameroons  caused  many 
people  to  fear  that  the  use  of  liquor  would  become  greater  in  the 
interior.  Erzberger,  spokesman  for  the  Centrists  in  the  Reichstag, 
suggested  that  the  Nordbahn,  at  that  time  the  only  railway  in  the 
colony,  be  forbidden  to  transport  liquor  into  the  interior.  ^  The  tariff 
rates  on  liquor  were  increased  but  no  such  prohibition  was  placed 
on  the  railway.  As  the  interior  was  being  opened  to  trade,  people 
invoked  the  Act  of  the  Brussels  Conference  of  1 890  and  asked  the 
Kolonialabteilung  in  1903  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor  in  areas 
where  its  use  was  unknown.  They  asked  that  such  regions  be 
clearly  defined  and  named  Moslem  territory  in  Adamaua  as  such 
an  area.  Governor  Puttkamer,  who  visited  Adamaua,  reported 
that  rulers  in  Mohammedan  areas  fought  the  importation  of 
liquor  with  all  their  power.  Explorer  Stein,  working  in  the  south, 
reported  the  discovery  of  a  people  near  the  Dschah  that  knew 
nothing  about  the  use  of  liquor.  For  this  latter  area  in  1905  the 
Government  issued  a  decree  commanding  strict  adherence  to  the 
principles  laid  down  by  the  Brussels  Conference  of  1890  and  for- 
bidding all  liquor  trade.  ^ 

After  the  Brussels  Conference  of  1906  there  was  a  general 
tightening  of  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  sale  of  liquor  in 
the  Cameroons.  In  spite  of  protests  from  traders  the  Government 
proceeded  to  limit  its  sale.  It  took  the  position  that  liquor  should 
be  retailed  in  fewer  places  and  that  licences  would  be  granted  only 
on  the  basis  of  each  locality's  needs.  Traders  objected;  they  said 
that  this  particular  ruling  really  conferred  on  the  Woermann 
firm  in  many  places  an  exclusive  right  to  sell  liquor.  A  series  of 
rulings  in  1907  indicated  that  new  policies  were  being  pursued. 
On  March  21st,  1907,  the  sale  of  liquor  was  forbidden  to  any 
coloured  member  of  the  Schutztruppe  or  Polizei  or  even  to  a  relative 
of  such  a  member  unless  written  permission  from  the  white 
commander  were  first  shown.'  In  1907  new  and  higher  tariff 
rates  on  liquor  were  imposed.*  In  March,  1907,  licence  fees  were 
increased   to  400   marks.  ^     Later  in    1907   local    officials   were 

^  Reichstagsverhandlungen,  March  30th,  1906,  p.  2174. 

^  Kolonialblatt,  1905,  p.  3. 

'  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  XI,  doc.  87. 

*  Ibid.,  docs.  99,  118.         *  Ibid.,  doc.  94. 
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instructed  to  issue  new  licences  for  the  sale  of  liquor  as  rarely  as 
possible  and  then  only  with  the  governor's  consent.  ^ 

Reichstag  criticism  of  the  extensive  use  of  strong  drink  in 
the  Cameroons  led  to  additional  restrictions.  Colonial  Secretary 
Dernburg  and  Governor  Seitz  were  as  willing  and  ready  to  be 
firm  in  the  matter  of  the  liquor  trade  as  they  had  been  in  others. 
In  1908  the  governor  wanted  to  bring  all  liquor  decrees  into  one 
single  ordinance.  Strangely,  he  had  the  support  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce  of  southern  Cameroons,  which  voted  to  ask  the 
governor  in  1909  to  stop  the  importation  and  sale  of  all  liquor 
intended  for  non-European  use.  It  was  not  until  19 10  that  Seitz 
was  ready  with  his  new  and  inclusive  liquor  decree,  which  was  to 
go  into  effect  in  October  of  that  year.  He  said  that  he  would 
have  liked  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor  but  that  the  lack  of  co- 
operation from  neighbouring  colonies  would  have  made  such 
prohibition  useless.  He  told  traders  in  advance  in  what  regions 
liquor  could  not  be  sold  to  natives  in  the  future  and  asked  them 
to  remove  their  liquor  stores  from  those  areas.  Thus  a  large  part 
of  the  colony  was  closed  entirely  to  liquor  trade  and  that  traffic 
was  to  be  confined  to  regions  near  the  coast.  The  new  law  was 
issued  on  September  30th,  1910.^  A  list  of  the  places  where 
liquor  could  be  sold  was  given,  but  traders  said  that  the  number 
was  too  small  and  asked  the  council  for  additional  places  of  sale 
with  the  result  that  a  revised  list  was  issued  in  January  1911.^ 
Tariff  rates  on  liquor  were  made  higher  in  September  19 10. 
Certainly  everything  indicated  a  determination  of  the 
Government  to  make  the  sale  of  liquor  to  natives  as  difficult  as 
possible. 

Where  liquor  might  be  sold,  very  strict  regulations  were  put 
in  force.*  Two  kinds  of  licences  were  to  be  required  of  retailers: 
one  of  400  marks  for  a  full  concession  where  all  kinds  of  liquor 
could  be  sold  and  one  costing  200  marks  for  the  sale  of  light  wines 
and  beer.  Licences  were  to  be  carefully  distributed,  and  were  not 
to  be  given  to  anybody  with  a  record  of  violations  against  liquor 

^  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  XI,  doc.  271. 
^  Kolonialblatt ,  1910,  p.  962. 
^  Anitsblatt  fur  Kamerun,  191 1,  p.  23. 
*  Kolonialblatt,  1910,  pp.  959-62. 
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decrees  within  the  preceding  two  years.  No  Uquor  could  be  sold 
by  pedlars  moving  about  in  the  interior  from  village  to  village; 
official  signs  had  to  be  posted  over  each  place  of  sale,  which  came 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  local  administrators.  These 
regulations  superseded  all  others  previously  issued  with  the  sole 
exception  of  that  in  1907  regulating  the  sale  of  liquor  to  coloured 
troops  and  police. 

Strict  as  these  regulations  were,  evasion  forced  the  making  of 
even  stricter  ones.  In  July  191 1  the  governor  informed  traders 
that  permits  would  be  required  for  the  importation  of  denatured 
alcohol,  which  was  allowed  to  enter  free  of  duty  when  used  for 
industrial  purposes.  Importers  had  to  state  for  what  purposes 
this  alcohol  was  to  be  employed  and  were  forbidden  to  give  such 
alcohol  to  natives  or  to  remove  its  harmful  contents.^  One  con- 
sequence of  the  new  regulations  was  the  importation  in  191 1  of 
large  quantities  of  perfumes,  patent  medicines,  and  cosmetics, 
which  natives  used  as  drink.  Lavender  water  with  its  47  per  cent 
alcoholic  content  was  said  to  be  most  popular.  The  advisory 
council  discussed  in  1912  the  issuance  of  a  new  law  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  such  articles,  but  its  only  decision  was  a  decree 
in  November  19 12  placing  higher  duties  on  certain  medicines 
and  cosmetics  containing  alcohol  with  exceptions  made  in  the  case 
of  needed  medicines. ^  Another  consequence  of  the  regulations 
in  1 9 10  was  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  beer,  which 
natives  began  to  prefer  to  the  more  expensive  liquors  with  higher 
alcoholic  content.  The  manufacturing  of  non-alcoholic  drinks  in 
Duala  was  said  to  have  some  influence  on  the  consumption  of 
liquor  there. 

Traders  and  planters  were  not  satisfied  with  these  new  regula- 
tions. In  a  session  of  the  colony's  council  in  191 2  planters  asked 
for  permission  to  sell  liquor  on  their  plantations;  the  result  was 
nothing  but  a  big  debate  over  the  question,  with  missionaries 
leading  the  opposition.  Traders  complained  of  the  liquor  re- 
strictions and  asked  for  greater  freedom  to  use  alcoholic  drinks 
in  their  efforts  to  get  palm  oil  and  palm  kernels. 

^  Kolonialblatt,  1912,  pp.  1075-6;  1913,  pp.  88-9. 
^  Amtsblatt  fur  Kamerun,  1912,  p.  340. 
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The  liquor  problem  had  not  been  solved  when  Germany  lost 
the  Cameroons.  Even  with  the  high  tariffs  liquor  was  still  being 
imported.  The  failure  of  the  Brussels  Conference  in  191 2  seemed 
ominous.  Because  the  Government  took  the  position  that  higher 
tariffs  and  prohibition  would  accomplish  nothing  if  colonial 
neighbours  refused  to  co-operate,  there  were  those  in  Germany 
who  explained  the  Government's  stand  by  a  desire  to  have  the 
revenue  that  came  from  liquor  tariffs  and  licence  fees.  Others 
argued  that  higher  tariff  rates  and  higher  prices  would  never 
solve  the  problem  because  many  natives  had  become  rich  enough 
to  purchase  liquor  at  the  very  highest  prices. 

A  fair  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  the  Government  did  what  it 
could  in  the  face  of  commercial  and  foreign  competition. 


SLAVERY 

Slavery  was  never  the  great  issue  in  the  Cameroons  that  it  was  in 
German  East  Africa,  which  the  Reichstag  most  often  had  in  mind  in 
its  discussion  of  the  question.  In  this  respect  the  Cameroons  caused 
little  concern.  1  According  to  a  letter  of  Governor  Soden  in  1885, 
slaves  were  obtained  in  the  interior  or  were  the  children  of  slaves. 
It  appears  from  his  description  that  slaves  often  lorded  it  over 
their  masters.  Some  became  very  rich  and  on  occasion  refused  to 
work,  to  the  great  dismay  of  their  owners.  One  chieftain  told  the 
governor  that  he  could  get  no  work  from  his  slaves,  who  supposedly 
represented  wealth;  he  merely  kept  them  because  his  position 
required  it.  It  was  the  general  feeling  that  slavery  was  no  great  evil 
in  the  Cameroons  and  would  solve  itself  in  time.  The  governor 
believed  that  the  introduction  of  a  money  economy  into  the  colony 
would  result  in  its  abolition,  for  natives  would  soon  discover  that 
it  would  be  simpler  to  hire  workers  for  the  transport  of  goods  into 
the  interior  than  to  rely  on  recalcitrant  slaves.  Bismarck's  caution 
in  dealing  with  the  question  was  expressed  in  the  significant 
marginal  note,  noli  tangere;  for  in  this  as  in  other  matters  bearing 

^  Slavery  is  dealt  with  in  the  colonial  archives,  Akten  betrefTend  die  Sklaven- 
frage  in  Kamerun,  one  volume. 
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on  native  institutions  the  chancellor  believed  that  the  greatest  care 
must  be  taken  before  introducing  reforms.^ 

In  1 888  opinion  in  Germany  began  to  give  evidence  of  great 
concern  about  slavery.  In  that  year  the  Colonial  Society  wanted 
action  taken  on  the  slavery  existing  in  the  German  colonies.^  In 
the  Reichstag  a  motion  was  passed  urging  that  Germany  co- 
operate with  other  powers  in  the  suppression  of  slavery  and 
promising  Reichstag  support  for  measures  taken  against  the  slave 
trade.  ^  In  the  debate  on  the  motion  Woermann  said  that  slaves 
were  frequently  mightier  than  their  masters.  Bismarck  defined 
his  policy  as  one  of  keeping  the  number  of  free  people  from 
diminishing  and  the  number  of  slaves  from  increasing;  but  he 
added  that  the  solution  of  the  question  would  require  years  of 
effort." 

Only  when  the  Cameroons  was  being  explored  did  information 
become  available  about  slavery  in  the  interior.  In  1889  Tappen- 
beck  reported  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  slave  trade  in  the 
hinterland,  that  slaves  were  taken  to  Yola  and  sold  in  the  empire 
of  Sokoto,  that  slave-traders  ravaged  the  country  as  far  south  as 
the  Sannaga  River.  His  recommendation  was  that  a  station  be 
erected  at  Jaunde  to  oppose  the  slave  trade. 

There  was  at  this  time  in  Europe  a  growing  body  of  opinion 
working  for  international  co-operation  in  the  task  of  ridding  the 
world  of  slavery.  Cardinal  Lavigerie  of  France  was  one  of  the 
outstanding  leaders  in  this  movement.  The  result  of  his  efforts 
was  the  international  conference  at  Brussels  in  the  summer  of  1890 
to  discuss  methods  for  combating  slavery  in  Africa.  The  confer- 
ence directed  its  efforts  more  against  the  trade  in  slaves  than 
against  the  institution  of  slavery  itself  The  Final  Act  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Conference^  expressed  the  belief  that  the  traffic  in  human 
beings  could  be  fought  by  restricting  the  importation  and  sale  of 

^  Soden  to  Bismarck,  August  29th,  1885.  Colonial  archives,  Handels-  und 
Schiffahrtssachen  3c.  No.  4.  Acten  betreflfend  die  Aufhebung  des  Trustsystems, 
Volume  I. 

*  See  editorial,  Kolonialzeitung,  1889,  pp.  25-6. 

'  For  the  resolution  see  doc.  27,  Anlagen  zu  den  Reichstagsverhandlungen,  1 888-89; 
for  the  debate  see  Reichstagsverhandlungen,  December  14th,  i888,  pp.  303-21. 

*  Ibid.,  January  15th,  1889,  p.  433. 
^  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  I,  doc.  29. 
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arms  and  liquor  and  by  extending  European  control  into  the 
hinterland  of  the  colonies  by  improving  communications,  by 
constructing  roads,  by  erecting  stations,  etc.  In  1891  the  Reich- 
stag approved  the  work  of  the  conference  without  debate.  ^  In 
the  same  year  and  again  in  1895  Germany  passed  measures  de- 
signed to  punish  people  engaging  in  the  slave  traffic. 

During  the  debate  on  the  measure  passed  in  1895^  to  punish 
participants  in  the  slave  trade  the  charge  was  made  that  slaves  had 
been  acquired  in  Dahomey  by  a  German  firm  and  shipped  to  the 
Congo  region  in  boats  of  the  Woermann  line.  An  opponent  of 
imperialism  and  of  Woermann  wanted  the  measure  to  read  in 
such  wise  that  Woermann  could  be  forced  to  surrender  the  ships 
that  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  those  slaves.  It  seems, 
however,  to  be  generally  agreed  that  whatever  use  was  made  of 
Woermann  ships  was  without  the  knowledge  of  that  Hamburg 
trader.*  In  the  debate  it  was  likewise  charged  that  the  German 
Government  itself  had  indulged  in  a  bit  of  slave  traffic  by  employ- 
ing as  wageless  soldiers  those  Dahomans  who  had  been  purchased 
from  slavery  and  had  contracted  to  work  off  the  price  of  their 
freedom  by  serving  the  Government  for  five  years  without  pay. 

During  the  debate  on  the  slave  traffic  in  1891  and  1892  people 
realized  how  very  little  was  known  about  slavery  itself  as  an 
institution  in  the  German  colonies.  To  get  the  information  wanted 
the  Kolonialrat  worked  out  a  long  questionnaire  and  sent  it  to 
the  colonial  governors  in  1892.  Conditions  at  that  time  in  the 
Cameroons  can  be  learned  from  the  answer  made  by  Governor 
Zimmerer,*  and  it  seems  that  they  were  not  serious.  No  recognition 
was  given  to  slavery  in  the  courts  of  the  colony,  for  there  all 
natives,  slave  and  free,  were  on  an  equal  footing.  The  institution 
of  slavery  was  not  thought  harsh,  since  the  children  of  slaves  were 
regarded  as  half-free,  and  since  slaves  engaged  in  trade  and 
accumulated   wealth.     Among   the   natives    the   only   apparent 

^  Rdchstagsverhandlungen,  May  8th,  1891,  p.  2812;  May  gth,  1891,  p.  2876. 

Doc.  138,  Anlagen  zu  den  Reichstagsverhandlungen,  1894-95;  Kolonial-Gesetz- 

ung,  II,  doc.   157. 

Reichstagsverhandlungen,  February  14th,  1894,  pp.   i286ff;  May   20th,    1895, 
PP-  2353-5. 

*  Kolonialblatt,  1892,  pp.  513-21. 
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disqualification  in  being  half-free  was  that  persons  in  that  status 
f  were  not  permitted  to  attend  certain  ceremonial  dances.  The 
frequent  refusal  of  slaves  to  perform  the  work  expected  of  them  by 
their  masters  was  pointed  out.  In  answer  to  the  question  how 
slavery  could  best  be  fought  the  governor  said  that  the  suppression 
of  fighting  among  the  natives  of  the  hinterland  was  the  greatest 
need  because  slavery  arose  from  native  wars. 

The  question  of  ridding  the  Cameroons  of  slavery  as  an  institu- 
tion appeared  in  the  Reichstag  debates  in  1891 .  The  director  of  the 
Kolonialabteilung  asserted  that  domestic  slavery  was  so  far  from 
being  a  hardship  that  no  action  was  needed  against  it;  and  that 
slavery  for  debt  was  so  intimately  connected  with  the  trade  and 
credit  system  that  any  modification  of  that  type  of  slavery  would 
result  in  great  harm  to  the  economic  structure  of  native  life.^ 
Governor  Zimmerer  in  his  answer  to  the  questionnaire  of  1892 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  as  an  institution 
was  not  practicable. 

In  1 896  Acting  Governor  Seitz  gave  a  very  hopeful  picture  of  con- 
ditions in  the  Cameroons .  ^  He  said  that  there  were  no  slave  markets 
in  the  region  along  the  coast  and  extending  into  the  interior  as 
far  as  the  water-falls;  that  fewer  slaves  were  coming  to  the  coast 
from  the  interior  through  sale  from  tribe  to  tribe;  that  the  erection 
of  a  station  at  Edea  had  ended  slavery  in  that  region;  that  the 
practice  of  the  courts,  even  native  courts,  in  not  recognizing 
slavery,  had  the  effect  of  making  slaves  appear  more  and  more  like 
free  people;  that  the  discrimination  against  slaves  was  almost 
entirely  a  social  matter  that  could  not  be  touched  by  law.  He 
cited  one  instance  where  a  slave  had  actually  been  made  a  member 
of  a  native  court.  Between  the  slave  and  the  hired  worker  the 
difference  was  slight  according  to  the  acting  governor;  the  slave 
had  to  live  on  an  assigned  piece  of  land,  but  he  could  claim  a  wife 
from  his  master.  In  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  them,  the 
price  of  slaves  was  going  down.  It  was  the  belief  of  Seitz  that  the 
Government  should  not  forbid  the  purchase  of  slaves  so  long  as  it 

^  Reichstagsverhandlungen,  November  17th,  1891,  pp.  2890-2. 
*  Seitz  to  Hohenlohe,  July  25th,  1896,  colonial  archives,  Akten  betreffend  die 
Sklavenfrage  in  Kamerun. 
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had  no  means  at  hand  for  enforcing  such  a  law;  the  Government 
should  erect  stations  in  the  interior  to  prevent  traffic  in  slaves 
and  should  institute  courts  on  the  principle  of  equality  for  all  those 
appearing  in  them.  He  said  that  there  was  no  slavery  as  a  result 
of  failure  to  pay  debts.  He  foresaw  special  problems  in  connexion 
with  slavery  in  Mohammedan  territory,  where  its  extinction  was  a 
matter  of  military  power  because  the  people  would  have  to  be 
conquered  before  slavery  could  be  touched. 

The  measure  passed  in  1895  dealt  only  with  the  question  of 
slave  traffic;  nothing  had  been  done  at  that  date  about  the 
institution  itself.  The  Reichstag  opposition  to  colonies  wanted 
action  taken  against  the  institution  and  attached  to  the  1895 
measure  against  slave  traffic  a  petition  asking  the  Government 
for  a  bill  to  regulate  and  eventually  to  abolish  domestic  slavery 
and  debt  slavery.  ^  The  petition  was  sent  to  the  Colonial  Council, 
which  began  work  on  the  matter.  The  Reichstag  said  nothing 
about  the  question  until  March  1901,  when  in  the  debate  on  the 
budget  the  opposition  again  demanded  action  against  slavery. 
Bebel  wanted  the  Reichstag  to  ask  the  chancellor  for  a  bill 
proclaiming  the  freedom  of  children  born  of  domestic  slaves.^ 
The  Centrists  presented  a  resolution  demanding  strict  supervision 
of  domestic  slavery  under  conditions  that  would  assure  to  such 
slaves  the  opportunity  to  earn  their  freedom  by  the  payment  of 
money.*  Bebel's  motion  was  defeated  and  that  of  the  Centrists 
was  accepted,  but  in  a  modified  form  that  permitted  the  chancellor 
to  make  the  desired  regulations  by  way  of  ordinance  rather  than 
by  the  submission  of  a  bill  to  the  Reichstag  for  enactment  into 
law.* 

In  this  debate  a  question  was  asked  about  the  data  that  were  to 
enable  the  Reichstag  to  frame  a  measure  regulating  slavery  in  the 
colonies.  The  director  of  the  colonial  administration  said  that  so 
much  information  had  been  gathered  that  it  required  sifting  and 
study  by  the  Colonial  Council,  whose  recommendations  would 

^  For  the  petition  see  doc.  358,  Anlagen  zu  den  Reichstagsverhandlungen,  1894-95; 
for  the  debate,  Reichstagsverhandlungen,  May  20th,  1895,  p.  2358* 
^  Doc.  199,  Anlagen  zu  den  Reichstagsverhandlungen,  1900-3. 

*  Ibid.,  doc.  209. 

*  Reichstagsverhandlungen,  March  19th,  1901,  pp.  1996-2006. 
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determine  the  policies  of  the  Government.    This  remark  about 

the  Kolonialrat  aroused  the  opposition  to  a  bitter  attack  on  that 

body.    Bebel  even  claimed  that  the  council  had  superseded  the 

legislature  in  this  question  of  slavery  as  well  as  in  other  matters. 

I  It  was  quite  clear  that  the  Government  wanted  the  Reichstag 

/   to  pass  no  legislation  aiming  at  the  abolition  of  slavery  as  an  institu- 

I    tion,  largely  in  the  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  that  such  action 

^    would  createin  the  colonies.  The  Gameroons  had  problems  enough 

in  merely  trying  to  get  into  the  hinterland  for  trade  to  say  nothing 

about  suppressing  slavery.   The  director  of  the  Kolonialabteilung 

sought  to  delay  action  by  calling  attention  to  the  happy  lot  of 

.'I     slaves  in  the  Gameroons  and  to  the  right  of  slaves  to  hale  their 

i     masters  into  court. 

Debate  in  the  Reichstag  on  slavery  in  1901  did  accomplish 
something,  for  the  chancellor  began  working  on  a  measure  attack- 
ing slavery.  He  wanted  to  enable  every  slave  to  purchase  his 
freedom  at  a  price  to  be  determined  by  local  authorities.  To  have 
opportunity  to  earn  money  for  the  price  of  liberty  slaves  were  to 
be  allowed  to  work  for  themselves  two  days  a  week  and  to  retain 
the  money  thus  earned.  The  proposed  decree  was  to  require  the 
master  of  a  slave  to  care  for  the  latter  in  ill  health  and  in  old  age 
and  not  to  separate  the  slave  from  his  family.  If  the  master 
should  violate  these  obligations  to  his  slave  or  should  mistreat 
him,  the  relationship  between  the  two  would  cease.  This  proposal 
was  sent  for  criticism  to  Governor  Puttkamer,  who  said  that  its 
suggestions  were  really  a  backward  step  in  the  fight  against 
slavery.  It  was  his  conviction  that  the  lot  of  slaves  was  improving 
so  greatly  that  any  interference  with  it  would  be  harmful.  He 
expressed  the  belief  that  no  slave  would  seek  to  purchase  his 
freedom.  ^ 

In  the  meantime  a  committee  of  the  Kolonialrat  had  studied 
the  whole  question.    Its  recommendations  of  November   1901 

^  An  interesting  commentary  on  Puttkamer's  opinion  of  slavery  is  found  in  the 
instructions  he  sent  in  1899  to  Dominik,  who  was  then  engaged  in  subjugating 
central  Gameroons.  The  latter  was  told  that  the  slaves  of  conquered  tribes  should 
not  be  set  free  as  formerly  since  they  would  then  be  worse  off;  instead,  the  slaves  and 
their  families  should  be  sent  to  the  coast  to  work  as  free  labourers.  Puttkamer  to 
Dominik,  March  30th,  1899,  colonial  archives,  Arbeitersachen  ic.  Acten  betreffend 
die  Arbeiterfrage  in  den  westafrikanischen  deutschen  Schutzgebeiten,  Volume  IV. 
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were  embodied  in  the  decree  of  Chancellor  von  Billow  on  February 
2 1  St,  1902.^  It  did  not  contain  all  the  chancellor  had  hoped  for, 
but  it  did  go  far  in  its  regulation  of  slavery.  Henceforth,  children 
of  half-free  natives  were  declared  wholly  free;  the  sale  and  exchange 
of  slaves  was  forbidden;  slavery  for  debt  was  prohibited;  and  any  , 
master  failing  to  observe  his  obligations  toward  his  slaves  was  to^ 
forfeit  his  rights  over  them. 

In  Adamaua,  where  the  Government  had  relatively  slight 
control,  great  caution  was  necessary  in  this  important  matter. 
Mohammedans  had  slaves,  most  of  whom  were  descendants 
of  the  aboriginal  natives  conquered  in  the  first  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  Haussas  used  slaves  as  carriers  of  their 
goods;  rival  white  traders  accused  them  of  selling  slaves.  To  have 
tampered  with  the  institution  of  slavery  among  these  powerful 
people  would  have  been  to  invite  trouble.  As  a  consequence, /|\ 
nothing  was  done  to  get  rid  of  the  institution  in  Moslem  country, 
although  the  Government  desired  to  have  good  relations  with  the 
lowest  class  of  people  because  of  their  great  economic  significance.* 

While  the  Government  in  these  many  ways  dealt  with  the 
question  of  slavery.  Christian  missionaries  strove  to  make  natives 
feel  that  work  was  an  honourable  thing  as  well  as  a  moral  necessity. 
They  argued  that  slavery,  along  with  polygamy  and  wife- 
purchase,  would  cease  only  when  natives  had  learned  a  new 
attitude  toward  work. 

The  movement  to  rid  the  Cameroons  of  slavery  had  collateral 
consequences  of  significance.  When  traders  in  1890  were  eager 
to  get  into  the  hinterland  for  its  rich  trade  and  found  it  almost 
impossible  to  get  the  Reichstag  to  grant  the  money  for  such 
commercial  ends,  it  was  a  happy  event  to  have  the  Brussels  Anti- 
Slavery  Conference  recommend  the  erection  of  stations,  the 
construction  of  roads,  the  improvement  of  communications,  and 
the  general  extension  of  European  control  into  the  interior  as 
useful  devices  for  fighting  the  slave  trade.  In  the  efforts  made  in 
1 89 1  to  get  funds  for  opening  the  interior  of  the  Cameroons,  one  of 
the  arguments  used  was  that  the  work  of  establishing  control  in 

^  Kolonial-Gesetzgehung,  VI,  doc.  309. 
^  Denkschrift,  1905-6,  p.  45. 
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the  interior  was  an  international  obligation  that  Germany  had  to 
fulfil  under  the  terms  of  the  Final  Act  of  the  Brussels  Conference.  ^ 
The  erection  of  a  station  at  Jaunde  was  justified  by  the  same 
argument.  In  1896  the  suppression  of  the  slave  traffic  was  made 
one  of  the  special  tasks  of  the  colonial  troops  and,  of  course, 
additional  troops  became  available  for  trade's  protection  in  the 
interior.  The  important  point  is  that,  when  Germans  got  into 
the  interior,  it  was  found  inadvisable  to  use  these  troops  against 
slavery  or  traffic  in  slaves. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  sincerity  of  many  people  in 
desiring  the  end  of  slavery  and  of  all  traflSc  in  human  beings. 
One  does  not  question  their  motives.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  the  anti-slavery  movement  was  one  of  the  many  strange 
animals  that  the  traders  mounted  on  their  way  to  market. 

LAND 

Land  was  indispensable  to  the  African  natives.-  They  did  not 
rely  wholly  on  their  small  and  crudely  tilled  farms  for  a  living; 
they  gathered  food  and  fuel  in  the  bush,  they  hunted  and  they 
fished.  They  needed  far  more  land  than  did  the  white  man  with 
his  scientific  agricultural  methods.  In  those  regions  of  the  colony 
where  the  natives  relied  on  trade  and  roamed  over  wide  areas 
in  search  of  ivory,  rubber,  and  palm  products,  even  greater 
parcels  of  land  were  necessary  for  a  livelihood.  Just  how  much 
land  was  needed  was  a  question  that  no  one  could  answer. 
Needs  depended  upon  the  economic  activity  of  the  natives  as  well 
as  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

Europeans  coming  into  the  colony  needed  land  also:  for  roads, 
plantations,  experimental  gardens,  military  posts,  administrative 
stations,  houses,  factories,  wharves,  public  buildings,  railroads, 
and  the  like.  Greatest  were  the  needs  of  planters,  who  wanted 
outright  ownership  of  land  for  their  plantations.  Such  property 
rights  could  originate  in  the  early  days  only  by  agreements  with 

^  Reichstagsverhandlungen,  May  8th,  1891,  p.  2847. 

^  For  material  on  the  land  problem  see  colonial  archives,  Akten  betreffend  Land 
und  Grundstuckserwerbungen  sowie  Schaffung  von  Kronland  in  Kamerun,  six 
volumes. 
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the  natives  who  owned  the  land.  But  the  latter  had  views  of 
ownership  and  of  property  quite  different  from  those  of  the  white 
man,  who  always  found  it  difficult  to  teach  the  native  the  signi- 
ficance offences,  boundaries,  posts,  and  private  property.  Among 
the  natives  there  existed  communal  ownership  in  a  form  unknown 
to  the  European  economy.  And  the  line  between  communal 
property  and  private  property  among  the  natives  was  a  fine  one; 
it  was  often  a  question  whether  it  was  the  chieftain  or  the  village 
elders  who  had  the  authority  to  sell  a  particular  piece  of  land.  ^ 
In  its  answer  to  a  complaint  in  the  Akwa  petition  in  1906  the 
Government  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between 
group  and  private  property.  The  Government  in  this  instance 
took  the  view  that  a  native  owned  the  land  he  cultivated  and  that 
this  land,  when  abandoned,  became  communal  property.  Not 
being  sure,  therefore,  about  who  should  have  the  purchase  money 
when  whites  bought  such  communal  property,  the  Government 
said  that  it  used  some  of  such  purchase  money  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  native  group.  According  to  a  writer  in  19 13,  natives 
did  not  believe  that  the  purchase  of  land  was  possible;  they  knew 
that  a  man  could  buy  an  animal,  a  slave,  or  something  that  he 
could  take  with  him.  To  acquire  land  from  people  with  such 
ideas,  this  writer  explained  to  the  natives  that  he  wanted  the  land 
for  its  products,  an  idea  they  readily  understood.  Then  they  were 
willing  to  sell  and  at  a  very  low  price.  But  somehow  they  still 
believed  that  they  had  sold  only  the  usufruct  of  the  land  and  not 
the  land  itself.^ 

By  the  act  of  occupation  in  Duala  in  1 884  the  German  Govern- 
ment acquired  no  land.  In  fact  the  Government  pledged  itself 
to  recognize  the  existing  property  rights  of  natives  in  their  land.^ 
Land,  presumably,  had  to  be  acquired  by  purchase  or  by  actual 
conquest  as  in  1 885,  when  the  Government  forced  natives  to  cede 

^  For  native  ideas  of  property  in  Buea  see  the  report  of  a  missionary  named  Lutz 
and  that  of  the  station  head  there.    Kolonialblatt,  1904,  pp.  355-7- 

^  J.  K.  Vietor,  Geschichtliche  und  kulturelle  Entwickelung,  p.  122.  I  had  this  point 
of  view  confirmed  in  interviews  with  natives  in  Victoria,  in  the  region  of  the  large 
plantations.  I  was  told  that  natives  who  sold  their  land  had  no  idea  of  what  the 
transaction  meant  until  their  animals  were  impounded,  to  be  recovered  only  after 
the  payment  of  money. 

^  See  Appendixes  I  and  II. 
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land  after  the  rebellion  of  the  preceding  December.  At  Victoria 
the  only  land  that  the  Government  obtained  was  that  got  through 
purchase  from  the  English  missionaries  by  special  arrangement 
with  the  Easier  Mission,  the  ostensible  purchaser.  Natives 
residing  on  the  government-owned  land  in  Victoria  had  to  pay 
rent  for  it. 

The  governor  of  the  colony  was  charged  in  1888  with  the  task 
of  determining  the  conditions  under  which  land  was  to  be 
obtained  by  whites,  whether  through  the  instrumentality  of  a 
contract  of  sale  with  the  natives  or  through  the  fact  of  occupation 
when  no  native  rights  were  involved.  All  land  regulations  issued 
were  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  imperial  chancellor.  ^ 
All  land  acquired  by  non-natives  had  to  be  officially  registered. ^ 
The  governor  required  as  condition  of  ownership  that  people  in 
the  possession  of  land  develop  their  holdings  within  four  years. 
Such  development  was  defined  as  mining,  agriculture,  or  build- 
ing; mere  hunting  or  the  gathering  of  products  growing  wild 
on  the  land  was  not  the  kind  of  development  to  satisfy  the 
requirements.' 

Although  the  governor's  approval  was  necessary  when  natives 
contracted  to  sell  land  to  Europeans,  little  attention  was  given  to 
the  purchase  of  land  by  whites  until  reports  of  abuses  were  heard. 
Governor  Zimmerer  began  to  feel  in  1894  that  something  should 
be  done  to  regulate  the  transfer  of  land  to  whites  because  natives 
j  were  being  persuaded  to  sell  land  for  nothing.  It  was  reported 
that  whites  took  advantage  of  ignorant  blacks  and  got  them  to  sign 
fraudulent  contracts  of  sale.  A  remedy  was  sought  in  a  decree 
at  the  end  of  1894  requiring  that  all  land  agreements  between 
natives  and  non-natives  be  made  public  by  persons  who  were 
deputized  by  the  Government  for  that  purpose.* 

The  imperial  decree  of  June  1 5th,  1 896, "  laid  down  fundamental 
principles  regarding  land  policies  in  the  Cameroons.  All  unoccu- 
pied {herrenlos)  land  in  the  Cameroons  was  declared  crownland,  the 

^  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  I,  doc.  34,  art.  21. 

^  Ibid.,  doc.  36. 

»  Ibid.,  doc.  66. 

*  Ibid.,  tl,  doc.  122. 

**  Ibid.,  doc.  203. 
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property  of  the  Empire .  It  was  a  principle  that  Governor  Zimmerer 
had  urged  in  1894,  but  its  adoption  had  been  delayed  while  the 
Government  consulted  Woermann  and  the  firm  of  Jantzen  & 
Thormahlen  about  the  matter.  Very  careful  stipulations  were 
now  made  to  regulate  the  occupation  of  this  crownland  by  the 
whites.  When  the  whites  wanted  such  land  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  native  settlements,  the  decree  ruled  that  sufficient  land  had 
to  be  left  for  the  use  of  natives  to  meet  their  existing  needs  and 
even  those  of  a  larger  population.  Land  commissions  were  to  be 
appointed  to  explore  and  to  delimit  such  unoccupied  lands. 
Crownland  could  be  sold  or  leased  to  private  persons  under 
conditions  to  be  determined  by  the  governor  of  the  colony  in 
consultation  with  the  imperial  chancellor  and  under  terms  that 
would  permit  the  Government  to  use  parts  of  such  land  for  the 
construction  of  roads,  railroads,  canals,  post  offices,  telegraph 
and  other  public  services.  The  transfer  by  natives  of  their  land 
to  whites,  whether  by  outright  sale  or  by  lease  for  longer  than 
fifteen  years,  required  the  assent  of  the  governor  to  be  valid. 
Detailed  regulations  for  the  operation  of  these  principles  were 
to  be  worked  out  by  the  chancellor  and  the  governor.^  The 
development  of  plantations  in  the  'nineties  led  to  the  granting 
of  much  land  by  the  governor  under  special  agreements  made  out 
for  such  alienation  of  land  at  a  price  determined  by  local  con- 
ditions. In  fact,  plantations  were  increasing  in  such  numbers  and 
were  expanding  so  rapidly  that  the  governor  reported  home  on 
April  ist,  1899,  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  workers  in  sufficient 
numbers  for  the  plantations  and  that  he  was  forced  to  recommend 
that  no  new  grants  of  land  for  plantation  purposes  be  made. 

As  enforced  by  Governor  Puttkamer,  these  regulations  about 
land  did  not  give  the  natives  the  protection  they  needed.  The 
sole  defender  of  native  rights  was  the  Easier  Mission,  which  was 
interested  not  only  in  the  rights  of  natives  but  also  in  its  own  need 
of  land  for  religious  and  educational  purposes.  Missionaries 
had  run  into  difficulties  when  attempting  to  acquire  land  from 
the  natives  near  Victoria  and  Buea,  a  region  where  the  plantations 
came  to  be  centred.    Natives  of  whom  the  mission  wished  to 

1  See  decree  of  imperial  chancellor,  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  II  doc.  233. 
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purchase  land  answered  that  all  contracts  of  sale  had  to  be 
approved  by  certain  plantations;  in  one  instance  the  missionaries 
were  told  by  a  plantation  to  give  up  its  mission  station  or  pay  a 
small  rent  in  recognition  of  the  plantation's  ownership  of  the 
property  being  used.  In  its  fight  for  the  natives  and  for  itself  the 
Easier  Mission  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  Governor  Puttkamer 
and  the  plantations.  They  told  how  natives  had  been  forced  by 
plantations  into  reservations  and  had  been  allowed  so  little  land 
for  their  own  needs  that  they  were  compelled  to  work  on  the 
plantations  for  a  living.  The  missionaries  even  accused  the 
administration  of  aiding  the  planters  in  forcing  natives  off  their 
land  into  reservations.  The  governor  defended  his  policies  and 
countered  with  an  attack  on  the  missionaries,  whom  he  never 
liked.  After  its  failure  to  get  satisfaction  from  the  governor  in  its 
efforts  to  obtain  adequate  land  for  the  natives,  the  mission  took 
the  matter  up  with  the  administration  in  Germany. 

When  after  a  year  or  two  of  criticism  Governor  Puttkamer 
promised  to  protect  native  interests  in  land,  the  missionaries 
suggested  what  should  be  done.  It  was  first  pointed  out  that 
natives  needed  much  more  land  than  that  actually  under  cultiva- 
tion by  reason  of  their  practice  in  moving  rather  rapidly  from  one 
cultivated  area  to  another;  that  land  must  be  allotted  to  natives 
on  the  basis  of  their  primitive  methods  of  tilling  the  soil  and  not 
on  the  basis  of  a  scientific  agriculture  of  greater  efficiency;  that 
more  land  than  the  present  allotment  was  necessary.  The 
missionaries  asked  that  a  study  be  made  of  the  needs  of  natives 
as  to  land  and  that,  when  natives  were  forced  off  their  own  land 
to  live  in  reservations,  the  people  be  grouped  according  to 
religious  belief  or  some  other  principle  of  homogeneity.  Small 
reservations  were  recommended  except  where  a  number  of  villages 
close  together  could  be  easily  required  to  unite  in  a  larger  one; 
if  too  many  villages,  however,  were  forced  together  into  close 
relationships  in  one  large  reservation,  there  was  grave  danger  of 
fighting  because  of  the  hostility  existing  between  some  of  the 
tribes.  The  mission  also  asked  that  a  public  proclamation  be 
made  that  natives  had  absolute  freedom  and  independence  in  their 
persons  and  property  with  respect  to  the  plantation  companies 
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in  whose  territory  they  resided.  The  missionaries  thought  that 
the  Bakwiri  people  near  Victoria  and  Buea  might  rebel  against 
German  rule  unless  changes  were  made  in  land  practices.  In  its 
untiring  efforts  to  get  protection  for  the  natives  the  mission  worked 
through  the  Colonial  Council  in  Germany,  where  its  views  were 
upheld  in  general  by  the  liberal  trader  Victor,  the  explorer 
Staudinger,  and  Vohsen.  Victor,  who  traded  in  the  Cameroons, 
kept  always  in  close  touch  with  the  missionaries,  from  whom  he 
apparently  received  a  good  deal  of  information  about  conditions 
in  the  colony.  The  Reichstag  became  interested  in  the  land  needs 
of  natives,  especially  after  the  grants  of  the  gigantic  concessions 
to  the  Gesellschaft  Siid-Kamerun  and  the  Gesellschaft  Nordwest- 
Kamerun  became  known  and  appeared  to  give  the  natives  no 
consideration  at  all.^ 

To  the  Easier  Mission  must  go  the  credit  for  effecting  changes 
in  the  Government's  land  policy.  The  result  of  their  long  struggle 
was  the  appointment  in  1902  of  the  first  land  commission,  which 
the  governor  had  the  power  to  create  under  the  land  decree  of 
1896.  It  was  in  April  1902  that  a  land  commission  began  its  work 
for  the  region  of  the  plantations  near  Mt.  Cameroon. ^  This 
special  committee  had  to  explore  the  land,  to  determine  the 
natives'  land  needs,  and  to  set  up  boundaries  between  the  land 
owned  by  whites  and  that  owned  by  natives.  In  October  1903 
the  governor  decreed  that  a  missionary  was  always  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  commission  working  near  Mt.  Cameroon.^  In  1904 
similar  land  commissions  were  formed  for  each  administrative 
district  of  the  colony.*  Each  one  was  to  have  a  member  represent- 
ing the  interests  of  the  natives.  The  governor  was  eager  to  have 
these  commissions  begin  at  once  the  work  of  separating  native 
land  from  government-owned  crownland,  so  that  the  Government 
might  know  what  its  lands  were.  To  make  sure  that  natives  would 
have  sufficient  land  for  themselves  when  this  work  went  on,  the 

^  Reichstagsverkandlungen,  March  nth,  1901,  p.  1795;  March  6th,  1902,  pp. 
4623ff. 

^  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  VI,  doc.  318. 

Mbid.,  VII,  doc.  117. 

*  Decree  of  October  loth,  1904,  ibid.,  VIII.  doc.  153.  Instructions  of  the 
Governor  to  the  land  commissions,  ibid.,  doc.  154. 
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ruling  was  made  that  at  least  six  hectares  of  land  should  be  allowed 
for  each  hut  in  addition  to  the  land  occupied  by  the  hut  and  that 
used  for  planting.  All  other  land  was  unoccupied  and,  therefore, 
the  property  of  the  Government. 

While  these  happenings  were  going  on  in  the  colony,  a  special 
committee  of  the  Kolonialrat  in  Germany  had  been  working 
on  the  land  question  since  its  appointment  on  June  27th,  1902. 
Discussions  within  this  committee  were  warm  ones,  much  of  the 
debate  being  concerned  with  the  huge  land  concessions,  especially 
the  Gesellschaft  Nordwest-Kamerun.  To  the  latter  in  1901 
Governor  Puttkamer  had  given  in  full  ownership  all  unoccupied 
land  in  its  territorial  concession.  By  reason  of  this  special  grant 
the  company  regarded  the  rubber  and  other  products  within  this 
region  as  its  own  private  property;  other  traders  were  not  allowed 
to  come  in  and  people  who  gathered  those  products  and  failed  to 
sell  them  to  the  company  were  to  be  accused  of  theft.  In  the 
committee  Victor  wanted  to  know  just  what  rights  remained  to  the 
natives  who  lived  in  the  areas  of  the  land  concession.  Were  they 
allowed  to  sell  the  rubber  they  gathered  to  any  purchaser  of  their 
own  choosing?  Gould  other  traders  come  into  these  regions? 
Just  what  was  the  nature  of  the  control  exercised  by  the  company 
over  its  land?  Was  the  Gesellschaft  Siid-Kamerun  authorized  to 
make  agreements  with  natives  for  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
traders?  The  committee  had  expected  a  full  report  on  the  land 
question  from  Governor  Puttkamer,  but  the  governor  reported 
that  he  had  had  no  time  to  make  such  a  study.  He  attacked 
Victor  and  others  who  fought  in  behalf  of  the  natives  and  asked 
that  a  committee  of  the  council  be  sent  to  the  Cameroons  to  study 
the  question  for  itself.  No  such  committee  was  sent;  instead  the  full 
council  discussed  the  report  of  its  committee  in  May  1903.  Vohsen, 
Victor,  and  Staudinger  spoke  for  the  natives.  They  wanted  the 
Negroes  assured  of  sufficient  land  for  themselves  and  sought  to 
have  the  council  compel  the  great  concessionnaires  to  develop 
the  land  they  had  acquired,  a  requirement  imposed  on  all  others 
who  obtained  land  from  the  Government.  Scharlach  and  Scholler, 
members  of  the  council  and  heads  of  the  Gesellschaft  Siid-Kamerun 
and  of  the  Gesellschaft  Nordwest-Kamerun  respectively,  opposed 
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these  resolutions  and  defended  the  concessions  and  the  plantations. 
Puttkamer,  who  was  Hkewise  present,  took  the  side  of  the  con- 
cessionnaires  and  the  planters.  The  governor  asserted  that  the 
natives  owned  only  the  land  that  they  cultivated,  a  view  opposed 
by  those  defending  the  natives;  the  latter  argued  that  the  land 
used  by  the  natives  for  their  goats  and  cattle  and  for  hunting  was 
far  more  extensive  than  the  land  under  cultivation.  In  the  final 
vote  it  was  decided  by  the  council  that  natives  should  be  placed 
in  village-reservations  without  any  compulsion;  that  they  should 
not  be  forced  to  work  on  the  plantations;  that  enough  land  should 
be  given  natives  to  assure  them  of  an  adequate  living  (no  fixed 
amount  of  land  was  named  because  of  the  differences  prevailing 
between  regions  in  the  character  of  the  soil) ;  that  natives  were  to 
have  fishing  and  hunting  rights,  the  right  to  collect  and  to  process 
natural  products  and  to  get  fuel  in  unoccupied  land  so  long  as  it 
was  not  sold  or  leased  to  third  parties. 

The  first  reports  of  the  land  commissions  in  the  Cameroons 
indicate  the  work  they  accomplished.  A  study  of  the  soil  was  made 
to  determine  the  minimum  allotment  of  land  for  each  native  hut 
of  ten  people.  After  that  estimate  had  been  made,  scattered 
villages  were  required  to  move  into  reservations  of  a  size  large 
enough  to  assure  natives  of  adequate  land  for  their  needs.  One 
gets  the  impression  from  these  reports  that  a  good  deal  of  consider- 
ation was  shown  the  natives,  who  were  permitted  to  delay  moving 
from  their  land  into  the  reservations  until  harvests  were  gathered 
in  the  old  land  or  until  crops  were  ready  in  the  new.  It  was  said 
that  no  punishment  was  inflicted  on  some  tribes  that  moved  into 
reservations  other  than  those  they  had  been  assigned  to.  Instances 
were  given  where  more  land  was  allotted  to  natives  than  the  law 
required.  ^ 

It  was  hard  to  keep  natives  on  the  reservations.  Some  ran  away 
to  live  again  in  the  bush,  where  their  difficulties  repeated  them- 
selves as  soon  as  the  rapidly  expanding  plantations  caught  up  with 
them  and  they  tried  to  argue  that  their  farms  had  been  there 

^  Reports  from  these  land  commissions  are  found  in  Denkschrift,  1903-4,  pp. 
48-9;  1905-6,  pp.  45,  148-9.  Also  Kolonialblatt,  1904,  pp.  157-8;  1906,  pp.  36-8, 
69-70,  97-9.  Governor  Puttkamer  has  much  to  say  about  the  land  question  in  his 
book,  Gouverneursjahre  in  Kamerun,  pp.  102-5. 
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for  a  long  time.  Another  problem  in  the  relations  of  the  natives 
and  planters  developed  in  regard  to  stray  animals.  Planters  once 
had  the  right  to  shoot  the  offending  creatures;  later,  natives  were 
given  the  opportunity  of  regaining  the  animal  after  paying  for 
the  damage  done  and  for  the  costs  of  the  animal  while  impounded. 
Otherwise  the  animal  was  to  be  auctioned.  ^ 

It  seems  that  the  operation  of  the  land  commissions  gave  no 
final  solution  to  the  land  problem.  The  head  of  the  Easier  Mission 
in  the  Cameroons  felt  in  1904  that  the  decisions  of  the  land 
commissions  favoured  the  planters  more  than  the  natives.  After 
all,  the  blame  might  lie  with  the  governor,  who  was  likewise 
dissatisfied  with  the  work  of  the  land  commissions,  but  for  a 
different  reason.  He  thought  that  they  could  be  greatly  improved 
by  ridding  themselves  of  the  missionaries ! 

After  1905  interest  in  these  natives  living  on  the  reservations 
near  the  plantations  died  down  considerably.  The  question  was 
mentioned  three  or  four  times,  but  it  never  became  the  occasion 
of  such  debate  as  that  around  1900.  In  19 14  the  Reichstag 
manifested  its  interest  in  the  land  question  when  it  attached 
several  resolutions  to  the  19 14  budget.  One  asked  for  an  imperial 
decree  assuring  natives  of  life,  freedom,  and  property;  several 
had  to  do  with  assuring  the  natives  of  adequate  land  for  their 
needs;  one  would  have  fixed  the  number  and  size  of  plantations 
at  limits  to  be  determined  by  the  size  of  the  local  population.^ 

The  phase  of  the  land  question  that  was  most  frequently 
discussed  was  the  policy  of  the  Government  toward  the  land  it 
acquired  by  claiming  all  unoccupied  soil  as  its  own.  The  admin- 
istration was  especially  interested  in  preventing  speculation  in 
land  and  thought  to  achieve  its  goal  by  insisting  that  land  be 
developed  by  the  people  acquiring  it  from  the  Government.'  In 
the  session  of  the  Kolonialrat  of  June  29th,  1905,  Staudinger 
proposed  that  the  Government  sell  no  more  of  its  land  but  lease  it 
instead  for  periods  of  seventy-five  or  ninety-nine  years.  The 
proposal  stirred  up  great  opposition  in  the  colony.   The  governor 

^  Governor's  decree  of  October  sth,  1903,  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  VII,  doc.  119. 
*  Reichstagsverhandlungen,  March  7th,   1914,  pp.  7897fF.;  March   loth,    1914, 

PP-  7995-7- 

^  Denkschrift,  1905-6,  p.  46. 
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wrote  home  that  a  proposal  for  long-term  leasing  had  been 
discussed  and  defeated  in  the  local  council.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  traders  and  planters  were  not  interested  in  investing  money 
in  land  that  did  not  belong  to  them.  Dernburg  believed  that 
crownland  should  be  leased,  not  sold.  In  1907  Governor  Seitz 
proposed  leases  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  except  in  towns 
where  it  was  necessary  for  Europeans  to  erect  homes  and  factories. 
In  such  cases  the  governor  believed  that  only  a  small  amount 
should  be  sold  outright,  three  hectares  being  the  maximum.  As 
to  that  which  was  leased,  his  suggestion  was  that  the  holder  have 
the  right  to  make  an  outright  purchase  of  the  area  which  had  been 
actually  developed  during  the  term  of  the  lease.  To  prevent 
speculation  the  governor  believed  that  the  Government  should 
take  one-third  of  the  profits  derived  from  the  resale  of  the  land. 

This  proposal  of  Governor  Seitz  and  others  like  them  were 
debated  in  Germany  and  in  the  Cameroons.  During  these  time- 
consuming  discussions  Seitz  imposed  in  November  1909  a  tax 
on  all  sales  and  other  alienation  of  land:  5  per  cent  in  case  the 
land  were  developed  and  i  o  per  cent  otherwise.  For  both  developed 
and  undeveloped  land  the  rate  was  reduced  to  3  per  cent  when  the 
value  exceeded  1000  marks;  the  minimum  tax  on  the  sale  of 
developed  and  undeveloped  land  was  50  marks  and  100  marks 
respectively.  ^  These  taxes  went  to  the  colonial  treasury  and  were 
expected  to  produce  15,000  marks  in  the  19 14  budget. 

Government  policy  toward  crownland  was  not  defined  until  the 
decree  issued  by  Governor  Seitz  on  April  i8th,  1910.^  It  pro- 
vided that  crownland  could  be  purchased  from  the  Government 
only  when  needed  for  buildings  and  then  not  over  three  hectares 
in  amount;  the  purchase  price  was  to  be  determined  by  the 
governor  according  to  local  values.  Larger  amounts  of  land  could 
be  held  by  lease  only  and  even  then  solely  on  the  condition  that  it 
be  developed.  The  term  of  such  a  lease  was  to  be  twenty-five 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  holder  was  allowed  to  purchase 
that  part  which  had  been  actually  developed;  if  half  of  all  the 
land  leased  had  been  developed,  the  purchase  of  the  whole  parcel 

^  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  XIII,  doc.  298;  Kolonialblatt,  1910,  pp.  43-4. 
*  Ibid.,  1910,  pp.  718-20. 
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was  permitted.  The  Government  reserved  to  itself  the  right  to 
take  from  any  leased  land  the  amounts  needed  for  roads,  railroads, 
canals,  etc.  ^  There  was  a  good  deal  of  objection  to  the  new  law 
because  it  prevented  purchases  of  large  blocks  of  land  along  the 
railroads  and  at  railway  stations.  Objectors  asserted  that  people 
would  not  invest  money  in  the  colony  if  they  could  not  be  sure  of 
owning  land.  It  seems  that  the  Government  in  Germany  was 
persuaded  by  these  objections  to  modify  its  policy,  for  in  igii 
Lindequist,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  authorized  the  governor  to 
sell  crownland  up  to  one  hundred  hectares  in  extent. 

From  the  sale  and  leasing  of  land  the  Government  derived  some 
income,  the  total  estimated  at  240,000  marks  in  the  19 14  budget. 
The  Government's  income  from  land  becomes  even  greater  if  one 
considers  the  export  tax  on  rubber  as  income  accruing  to  the 
Government  from  the  crownland  where  traders  gathered  rubber. 
In  19 1 3  that  tax  actually  produced  over  one  million  marks  in 
revenue. 

An  interesting  example  of  Government  policy  occurred  in  1 9 1 2 
upon  the  discovery  of  a  large  area  of  palm  trees  between  the  Wuri 
and  Mungo  Rivers,  in  a  region  reserved  by  the  Government  for 
natives,  who  were  not  exploiting  the  palm  groves  for  oil  and 
kernels.  After  a  study  had  been  made  by  an  official  forester, 
the  natives  were  asked  whether  they  would  exploit  the  palm 
products  themselves  or  whether  they  would  lease  the  land  to 
Europeans  for  exploitation.  The  natives  said  they  preferred  to 
do  it  themselves.  The  Government  let  them  do  so  but  only  after 
taking  precautions  to  prevent  too  great  a  destruction  of  palm 
trees  by  natives  for  the  making  of  palm  wine." 

Special  problems  arose  out  of  the  191 1  agreement  with  France, 
for  French  concessions  in  the  area  ceded  by  France  to  the 
Cameroons  were  to  continue  as  French  companies  and  to  enjoy 
the  same  rights  they  had  under  French  rule.  ^  Although  there  were 
only  three  French  concessions  entirely  within  the  ceded  area,  there 

^  The  principles  to  be  followed  in  the  execution  of  the  decree  were  made  public 
on  May  15th,  1910,  in  a  Beilage  to  Volume  X  of  the  Amtsblattfur  Kamerun,  1910. 

^  The  forester  has  told  the  story,  Kolonialblatt,  1912,  pp.  948-52. 

*  See  official  Denkschrift  on  Germany's  newly  acquired  territory  in  the  Congo, 
doc.  1 140,  Anlagen  zu  den  ReicJutagsve^-handlungen,  1909-11. 
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were  many  partly  in  that  zone.  Of  these  the  Compagnie  de  la 
N'Goko-Sangha  had  84  per  cent  and  the  Compagnie  forestiere 
Sangha-Oubangui  had  59  per  cent  of  their  respective  territories 
within  the  cession.  The  latter  firm  was  a  merger  of  eleven  firms 
that  took  place  in  1 9 1 1 .  It  had  a  monopoly  of  rubber  that  was  to 
expire  in  1919.  At  the  expiration  of  its  general  concession  in  1929 
the  company  was  to  acquire  in  full  ownership  what  land  it  had 
placed  under  actual  cultivation.  The  concessions  entirely  within 
German  territory  would  come  under  German  control  and  move 
their  headquarters  to  Germany  when  three-fourths  of  their  stock 
had  come  into  German  possession. 

German  traders  objected  to  the  rights  enjoyed  by  the  French 
concessions;  they  said  that  the  latter  had  virtual  monopolies 
contrary  to  the  principle  of  freedom  of  trade  established  in  the 
Congo  Conference  at  Berlin  in  1 885  and  that  the  French  were  not 
obliged  to  observe  the  many  trade  regulations  laid  down  by  the 
German  Government.  In  191 3  the  Colonial  Society  sought  to 
win  public  opinion  for  a  proposal  that  the  Government  should 
reach  an  agreement  with  the  French  companies  to  guarantee 
freedom  of  trade  to  German  traders.  ^  An  organization  known  as 
the  Kongo  Liga  fought  also  for  equal  trading  rights  for  Germans. 
That  the  German  Government  was  embarrassed  somewhat  by  the 
problems  arising  from  the  cession  of  French  territory  is  an  inference 
coming  from  the  19 14  budget,  which  stated  that  the  terms  under 
which  the  French  concessions  were  to  operate  differed  so  much 
from  those  applying  in  German  territory  that  a  special  administra- 
tion would  be  necessary. 

The  consequence  of  the  agitation  in  Germany  was  an  agreement 
that  provided  for  the  dissolution  of  four  French  concessions,  which 
together  covered  four  million  hectares  in  the  new  territory.  ^ 
As  compensation  for  surrendering  their  rights  these  companies 
were  to  be  given  full  ownership  of  crownland,  which,  the  Govern- 
ment said,  was  to  be  only  one  per  cent  of  their  original  concession 
areas.  It  was  felt  that  this  arrangement  would  result  in  a  more 
intensive  development  of  land.  Because  of  the  distance  of  the  old 
concessions  from  the  coast,  the  arrangement  allowed  the  four 

^  Kolonialzeitung,  1913,  p.  402.  ^  Ibid.,  1914,  p.  348. 
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companies  to  choose  new  land  nearer  the  coast,  where  low  trans- 
portation costs  would  enable  a  plantation  to  make  a  profit.  In 
negotiations  with  the  two  largest  French  concessions  the  German 
Government  was  planning  to  follow  the  same  principle  that  guided 
the  liquidation  in  1905  of  the  Gesellschaft  Siid-Kamerun,  which 
surrendered  its  huge  concession  in  return  for  land  granted  in  out- 
right ownership. 

The  most  serious  consequences  of  the  Government's  land 
policies  came  in  Duala  during  the  last  three  years  of  German  rule.  ^ 
The  Government's  desires  to  prevent  speculation  in  land  and  to 
improve  the  health  conditions  for  the  many  Europeans  residing 
in  Duala  led  to  the  decision  in  19 10  to  move  the  natives  from  the 
town  to  a  new  location  separated  from  the  European  community 
by  one  kilometre.  By  act  of  expropriation  the  Duala  people  were 
to  lose  their  land  and  the  German  Government  was  to  become  the 
owner.  The  fact  that  Duala  was  the  terminus  for  the  colony's 
only  two  railroads  and  had  the  colony's  best  harbour  had  caused 
something  like  a  boom  as  railroads,  wharves,  warehouses,  factories, 
houses,  and  other  construction  went  on.  There  was  even  talk  of 
moving  the  colony's  capital  to  Duala,  which  was  said  by  many  to 
have  a  more  central  location  than  Buea.  As  the  demand  for  land 
increased  the  shrewd  Duala  people  wanted  the  maximum  for  the 
property  they  sold.  In  the  conviction  that  Duala  would  grow 
in  importance  many  Europeans  were  willing  to  purchase  parcels 
of  land  at  high  prices  in  the  hope  of  a  speculative  resale  later  at 
even  higher  prices.  The  Government,  which  needed  land  for 
public  buildings  and  for  other  purposes,  did  not  wish  to  permit 
this  speculation  and  took  steps  to  prevent  it. 

The  Government  was  likewise  interested  in  the  health  of  the 
Europeans.  There  were  scores  of  native  huts  within  the  section 
where  whites  had  their  homes  and  it  had  proved  virtually  im- 
possible to  get  natives  to  observe  the  rules  of  health  that  whites 

^  The  lengthy  story  of  the  Duala  land  expropriation  is  given  in  the  colonial 
archives,  Verwaltungssachen  37c.  No.  i.  Akten  betreffend  die  Enteignung  in 
Duala,  four  volumes.  The  Government's  project  for  the  expropriation  with 
reasons  for  the  policy  is  given  in  great  detail  with  maps  and  photographs  in  doc. 
1576,  Anlagen  zu  den  Reichstagsverhandlungen,  1912-14.  See  ibid.,  doc.  814,  for 
the  Duala  petition  against  the  policy.  For  Reichstag  discussion  and  government 
defence  see  Reichstagsverhandlungen,  May  12th  and  13th,  1914,  pp.  8775  fF. 
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have  found  necessary  in  the  tropics.  The  head  of  the  colonial 
medical  service,  Dr.  Ziemann,  had  been  working  since  1900  on 
plans  to  improve  the  health  of  Duala.  He  had  found  that  the 
death  rate  among  natives  from  malaria  was  very  high  and  that 
most  of  the  natives  had  malaria,  even  in  the  dry  season  when 
morbidity  was  at  its  lowest.  The  fight  against  mosquitoes,  which 
carried  filariasis  as  well  as  malaria,  was  found  to  be  almost  hope- 
less because  of  the  impossibility  of  making  natives  realize  the 
importance  of  doing  many  incomprehensible  things  to  destroy 
possible  breeding  places  for  mosquitoes.  It  was  said  that  if  natives 
had  to  live  at  a  distance  of  one  kilometre  from  the  white  com- 
munity it  would  be  impossible  for  mosquitoes  to  fly  from  the 
native  section  to  the  white. 

Which  of  the  two  purposes  of  the  Government,  to  improve 
health  conditions  or  to  prevent  speculation  in  land,  was  the  more 
important  one  in  determining  its  policy  is  a  question  that  cannot 
be  answered.  That  is  a  matter  of  some  regret,  for  on  the  answer 
depends  one's  judgment  of  the  Government's  act. 

The  decision  to  expropriate  the  natives  was  taken  in  19 10  and 
preparations  were  made  in  191 1  to  give  effect  to  it.  The  new 
policy  was  bound  to  meet  with  native  resistance,  for  at  stake  were 
about  280  hectares  of  land  situated  along  the  river  front,  property 
which  was  not  to  be  taken  from  the  natives  under  the  treaty  of 
1884.  The  act  of  expropriation  was  something  like  the  last  straw 
for  the  resentful  Duala  people,  who  had  never  got  along  well 
with  any  white  group,  English  or  German,  trader  or  missionary. 
In  early  days  these  natives  had  been  the  commercial  rivals  of  the 
Germans,  who,  despite  official  promises  of  non-interference  with 
their  trade  monopoly,  gradually  succeeded  in  ousting  the  Dualas 
from  that  trade  and  in  forcing  them  into  other  ways  of  earning  a 
livelihood.  For  a  period  of  years  they  had  objected  to  the  taxes 
imposed  by  the  German  administration  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
claim  that  the  treaty  of  1884  conferred  no  such  authority;  many 
refused  to  pay  and  the  agitation  was  still  strong  when  the  policy  of 
expropriation  was  adopted.  The  Germans  had  long  disliked  the 
Dualas  because  of  their  trade  and  because  of  their  refusal  to  work 
on  the  plantations  or  to  carry  goods  for  white  traders.    Natives 
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regarded  such  work  as  beneath  them  so  long  as  it  was  possible  to 
make  a  good  living  from  their  trade  monopoly.   As  natives  were 

r  compelled  to  give  up  their  trade  many  turned  to  fishing  and  to 
farming.  For  many  natives  the  land  they  owned  offered  the  sole 
remaining  hope  of  making  money  by  selling  at  the  very  highest 
prices.  Moving  them  from  their  land  meant,  they  claimed,  that 
those  who  were  dependent  upon  fishing  and  upon  farming  were 
now  being  forced  to  live  at  greater  distances  from  the  river  and 
from  their  farms.  It  must  have  appeared  obvious  under  these 
circumstances  that  expropriation  could  take  place  only  in  the  face 
of  open  and  violent  opposition. 

Many  whites  in  the  colony,  both  traders  and  missionaries, 
opposed  the  Government's  plan.  Apart  from  the  criticism  that 
they  had  not  been  consulted  by  the  administration  beforehand, 
they  had  much  to  say  against  the  measure.  Some  said  that  the 
Government  did  not  need  so  much  land  along  the  river  for  its 
health  programme,  a  criticism  that  seems  correct;  some  denied 
that  the  Government's  schem^was^^t_a|lj]££e5SMJLf^^ 
of  the  European  community;  others  objected  to  an  act  of  expro- 

*'pHatioir~Ttrar~kept"itHern  from  buying  land  themselves  of  the 
natives,  for  they  feared  that  the  Government  upon  acquiring 
possession  would  resell  only  at  prohibitive  prices.  And  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  plan  of  the  Government  called  for  the  purchase  of  the 
land  at  a  price  to  be  greatly  increased  when  the  land  was  resold  in 
small  parcels  to  whites.  The  district  commissioner  had  worked 
out  such  a  scheme  for  covering  the  costs  of  the  health  programme. 
Europeans  wondered  whether  they  would  be  permitted  to  have 
servants  and  clerks  and  other  Duala  workers  employed  in  the 
European  section  when  the  separation  of  the  two  races  was  to  be 
effected.  Easier  missionaries  complained  that  they  would  have  to 
give  up  their  boarding  school  for  natives  and  that  they  would 
have  many  other  inconveniences  as  a  result  of  the  necessity  of 
living  far  away  from  the  natives  and  of  working  with  them  in 
places  removed  from  their  offices  and  headquarters.  Even 
Governor  Gleim  expressed  opposition  to  the  proposed  scheme. 
In  the  Kolonialamt  Lindcquist  showed  much  hesitancy  while  he 
urged    the   administration   to   observe   the   greatest   caution   in 
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carrying  out  the  policy;  he  demanded  that  native  interests  be 
duly  kept  in  mind,  that  good  huts  be  given  them  in  the  new 
settlement,  and  that  they  be  assured  of  places  for  bathing  and 
for  their  canoes.  A  German  doctor  employed  by  the  administra- 
tion was  dismissed  for  having  expressed  opposition  to  the  scheme. 
To  reassure  those  worried  about  the  prices  that  the  Government 
might  demand  for  reselling  the  expropriated  lands,  the  administra- 
tion promised  to  discuss  those  prices  later  with  the  local  chamber 
of  commerce. 

The  most  violent  protest  came  from  the  Duala  people,  from 
whom,  apparently,  knowledge  of  the  plan  had  been  kept  while 
it  was  being  worked  out.  As  representative  of  their  interests  in 
this  matter  they  chose  their  king.  Manga  Bell,  who  showed 
himself  a  very  able  leader  in  the  fight  against  the  German  ad- 
ministration. The  natives  were  quite  right  when  they  said  that 
the  expropriation  was  contrary  to  the  treaty  of  1884  and  partly/ 
right  when  they  charged  that  health  was  a  minor  consideration] 
in  the  measure,  which  was  calculated  to  bring  money  into  th( 
colony's  treasury.  Beyond  doubt,  native  opposition  was  stiffenei 
by  the  knowledge  that  many  Europeans  were  hostile  to  the  plan, 

The  first  formal  protest  of  the  natives  was  a  telegram  to  the 
Reichstag  in  November  191 1.  In  the  following  March  1912 
they  addressed  a  long  petition  to  the  Reichstag  with  their  reasons 
for  opposing  the  land  policy.  To  the  claim  that  the  administration 
was  compensating  them  in  part  for  their  loss  by  giving  them  land 
in  the  new  settlement,  their  retort  was  that  the  new  settlement 
was  on  land  already  belonging  to  them.  There  were  many  protest 
meetings  held  in  the  town,  with  spies  present  to  get  information 
for  the  Government,  The  latter  ruled  that  such  meetings  required 
official  permission,  in  an  effort  to  make  them  less  frequent.  The 
Government  sought  to  break  the  united  front  of  native  hostility  by 
offering  special  advantages  to  and  publishing  the  names  of  those 
who  voluntarily  surrendered  their  land  and  moved  their  huts  into 
the  new  settlement.  To  the  argument  that  the  act  of  expropriation 
was  contrary  to  the  1 884  agreement  the  Government's  answer  was 
that  expropriation  was  a  sovereign  right  which  any  state  could 
exercise. 
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The  actual  work  of  moving  the  natives  and  their  huts  into  the 
new  settlement  was  begun  in  191 2.  The  local  administrator 
warned  the  natives  that  they  had  until  a  certain  date  to  give  up 
their  land  of  their  own  free  will  and  to  choose  lots  in  the  new 
section.  After  that  date  the  Government  threatened  to  assign 
land  without  consulting  natives'  wishes.  To  make  sure  that  no 
property  was  lost  in  the  act  of  moving  the  administration  made 
careful  inventories  of  all  household  furniture  and  utensils. 

Frequent  appeals  to  Governor  Ebermaier  and  to  the  local 
officials  could  not  alter  the  Government's  decision.  Thereupon 
Manga  Bell  addressed  a  telegram  of  protest  to  the  Reichstag  on 
January  15th,  1913,  but  the  telegram  was  delayed  five  days  by  the 
administrator  while  the  work  of  moving  the  natives  was  hastened. 
When  the  fact  of  this  delayed  telegram  became  known  there  was 
strong  protest  in  the  Reichstag  over  interference  with  the  right 
of  petition  and  orders  were  issued  making  a  repetition  of  such 
action  impossible.  On  February  20th,  1 9 1 3,  Manga  Bell  submitted 
a  formal  protest  against  the  expropriation.  A  German  lawyer  in 
Hamburg  was  asked  to  represent  Duala  interests  in  Berlin.  An 
appeal  was  made  to  Colonial  Secretary  Solf  on  the  occasion  of  his 
visit  to  the  Cameroons  in  September  191 3.  Instead  of  vielding;  the 
Government  let  it  J3e_known  that  nothing  could  stop  its  determin- 
ation to  proceed  with  the  plan.  Manga  Bell,  who  was  in  the  employ 
of  the  administration  and  received  a  salary  of  3000  marks  a  year, 
was  now  required  to  give  up  his  post  and  pay.  It  was  said  that  he 
would  have  been  exiled  from  the  colony  but  for  the  great  debts  he 
owed  white  traders.  But  he  continued  to  press  the  case  of  his 
people  against  the  Government.  Failing  to  get  official  approval 
for  a  native  delegation  to  go  to  Germany  to  represent  the  Duala 
case,  the  natives  secretly  taxed  themselves  and  sent  Ngoso  Din  to 
Germany  as  their  agent.  All  this  was  doubly  irritating  to  the 
administration  because  the  natives  had  been  refusing  to  pay  taxes 
and  had  asked  that  the  date  for  taxes  be  moved  ahead  since  tKey 
needed  time  to  raise  the  money. 

The  Reichstag  became  interested  in  the  matter  very  early. 
Those  who  sided  with  the  natives  were  infuriated  by  the  inter- 
ference with  the  telegram  of  protest  from  Manga  Bell.    In  19 14, 
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when  a  large  appropriation  for  improving  Duala  was  under  dis- 
cussion, the  Government  was  called  on  to  defend  its  policies.  In 
speeches  and  by  memoranda  during  May  19 14  Dr.  Solf  made  his 
defence.  He  had  also  to  deny  charges  of  newspapers  that  the 
natives  were  being  moved  into  a  lessJigalthy_jegiQnJiian  their 
former  settlement,  that  they  were  forced  from  their  huts  into  the 
streets  while  the  moving  went  on,  that  the  new  huts  offered  no 
adequate  shelter.  That  such  charges  were  not  true  is  the  con- 
clusion allowed  by  the  findings  of  a  representative  of  the  home 
administration  sent  to  the  Cameroons  to  investigate  the  charges  and 
to  confer  with  non-official  Europeans  in  Duala.  The  Government 
refused,  however,  to  let  itself  be  dissuaded  from  its  programme, 
although  certain  rulings  were  made  to  protect  the  right  of  natives 
to  make  protests  to  Berlin. 

In  May  19 14  the  agitation  of  Manga  Bell  took  a  more  serious 
turn.  He  formally  admitted  that  he  had  arranged  to  send  Ngoso 
Din  to  Germany.  What  was  worse  was  his  effort  to  win  the  support 
of  a  number  of  powerful  chiefs  in  the  Cameroons  against  Germany. 
One  agent  was  sent  to  King  Joja  of  Fumban  with  a  request  for 
support;  the  request  claimed  that  the  treaty  of  1884  with  Germany 
had  been  abrogated  and  that  the  Duala  people  were  planning  to 
turn  to  England  for  suppiort.  There  is  some  evidence  as  early  as 
December  19 13  to  show  that  the  natives  were  planning  some 
kind  of  appeal  to  the  English  and  the  French.  Arrested  on  the 
charge  of  high  treason.  Manga  Bell  admitted  having  tried  to  get 
in  touch  with  foreign  powers  for  support  in  his  efforts  to  keep  his  / 
people  from  losing  their  lands.  The  coming  of  the  war  in  August 
1 9 14  made  it  appear  likely  that  the  Duala  people  might  aid  Ger- 
many's enemies.  Believing  in  prevention  as  well  as  in  punishing 
what  was  regarded  as  high  treason,  the  German  authorities  had 
Manga  Bell  executed. 
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CHAPTER     VIII 

CONCLUSION 

Any  attempt  to  pass  judgment  on  Germany's  administration  of  the 
Cameroons  must  begin  with  the  reminder  that  Germany  held  this 
part  of  West  Africa  for  only  thirty  years.  This  period  was  the 
generation  of  conquest,  the  hardest  period  of  any  colonial  govern- 
menI7ToFlHen~na^tives  have  to  be  conquered  and  subjugated 
to  the  white_man's  rule.  It  was  naturaHy^aTtime  characterized 
by  a  good  deal  of  warfare  and  little  opportunity  for  a  peaceful 
administration  under  civil  authorities.  When  it  is  said  that 
natives  in  Germany's  colonies  think  of  the  Germans  as  fighters 
and  of  their  administration  as  military,  fairness  suggests  that  such 
would  be  the  judgment  passed  on  most  European  colonial  powers 
in  their  first  thirty  years  of  relationship  with  colonies.  Thus  in 
Germany's  years  in  the  Cameroons  one  does  not  have  the  right  to 
expect  too  much.  Due  consideration  being  given  to  this  peculiar 
situation,  one  feels  tempted  to  regard  Germany's  accomplishments 
in  the  Cameroons  as  having  the  quality  of  very  great  achievement. 

Germany's  brief  connexion  witFTthe  n^neroons  beganln'  1 884, 
when  Bismarck  changed  his  mind  about  colonial  matters  and 
decided  to  give  Germany's  overseas  trade  the  kind  of  protection 
that  domestic  trade  had  been  given  by  the  protective  tariff  of  the 
late  'seventies.  The  chancellor's  conversion  to  colonialism  was 
not  complete;  it  was  with  reservations,  the  chief  one  being  that 
the  traders  who  benefited  from  the  colonies  should  bear  the 
larger  responsibility  for  their  administration.  It  was  a  burden 
that  traders  refused  to  carry,  and  their  stubborn  refusal,  aided  by 
a  native  uprising  in  the  Cameroons,  forced  the  protesting  Iron 
Chancellor  to  abandon  his  original  scheme  and  to  establish  a 
standard  form  of  colonial  government. 

Although  the  Hamburg  traders  had  refused  to  carry  any 
responsibilities,  they  were  consulted  so  much  about  principles 
and  policies  that  through  their  syndicate,  so  long  as  they  could 
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agree,  their  control  of  affairs  in  the  Cameroons  was  extensive.  In 
the  early  days  one  may  say  that  there  was  an  almost  complete 
identity  of  the  Government  with  the  two  Hamburg  firms  that  traded 
in  the  Cameroons.  Just  as  the  pressure  they  exerted  led  to  the 
occupation  of  the  colony,  so  similar  pressure  from  them  led  to  an 
extension  of  control  into  the  interior,  where  there  was  a  rich  trade 
in  which  the  European  traders  wanted  to  participate  despite  the 
dangers  involved  in  a  commercial  policy  that  was  a  virtual 
attack  on  native  monopolies  recognized  by  the  agreements  of  1 884. 
It  was  the  hope  of  the  colonialists  to  have  a  strong  centralized 
colonial  administration  with  all  authority  vested  in  the  Kaiser. 
That  hope  might  have  been  realized  in  1 886  if  members  of  the 
colonial  opposition  in  the  Reichstag  had  not  checked  the  move 
by  amending  the  bill  presented  to  it  to  give  the  colonies  a  locus 
standi  in  Germany's  constitutional  system,  which  had  no  provision 
for  colonies.  Still,  as  matters  turned  out,  an^on'ty  was  fairly  well 
centralized,  although  not  to  the  ardent  colonialist's  deepest 
satisfaction.  All  parts  of  the  rapidly  changing  machine  of  colonial 
administration  functioned  smoothly  according  to  the  wishes  of  the 
traders  except  for  the  outspoken  opposition  in  the  Reichstag  that 
fought  almost  every  budget.  For  most  of  Germany's  colonial 
history  it  was  the  Centrists  and  the  Social  Democrats  who 
opposed  the  colonial  programine7"5otE"partiesTiaving  a  grievance 
against  the  Government  for  its  oppressive  legislation.  Although 
often  doctrinaire  in  its  criticisms  of  colomaTaffairs,  this  opposition 
was  usually jAjslHnformed  and  knew  how  to  make  political  capital 
out  of  the  abuses  that  happened  in  the  colonies  in  confirmation 
of  their  a  priori  views.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  watchful  opposition 
in  the  Reichstag,  it  might  have  been  possible  for  traders  in  1891 
to  circumvent  that  legislative  body  in  colonial  affairs  by  an 
arrangement  that  would  have  allowed  the  Kaiser  to_borrow  money 
for  the  Cameroons  for  purposes  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  colony's 
few  traders.  The  issue  was  really  whether  colonial  budgets  with  jY 
their  implied  control  of  colonial  policies  should  be  within  the 
jurisdictjaiuofjthe  Reichstag  or  not.  The  consequence  was  the 
law  of  1892  that  required  the  Government  thereafter  to  submit 
annual  colonial  budgets  of  a  fixed  form.    On  the  surface  this 
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measure  might  appear  to  guarantee  to  the  Reichstag  its  complete 
control  of  colonial  finances.  But  in  practice  that  control  was  less 
than  real,  for  colonial  budgets  were  often  disregarded  by  local 
administrators,  who  exceeded  expressed  stipulations,  and  many 
years  were  to  elapse  before  the  knowledge  of  such  violations  came 
to  the  attention  of  the  Reichstag  through  a  system  of  accounting 
that  was  necessarily  tardy. 

In  Germany  this  Reichstag  opposition  engaged  in  a  great 
struggle  with  the  colonial  forces,  which  were  organized  in  the 
Kolonialgesellschaft  and  fought  for  larger  budgets  and  an 
independent  colonial  ministry.  In  the  Reichstag  there  was  a  fear 
that  other  agencies  of  the  Government  would  usurp  that  body's 
legislative  functions;  in  the  Colonial  Society  there  was  a  conviction 
that  colonies  would  pay  and  all  would  be  well  as  soon  as  the 
Reichstag  obstructionists  were  robbed  of  their  opportunity  to  cut 
budgets  and  to  publish  to  the  world  the  scandals  connected  with 
colonial  rule.  The  society  used  every  method  of  the  intelligent 
I  propagandist  to  achieve  its  goal,  from  'corrections'  in  school 
*  textbooks  to  university  lectures  and  national  exhibitions.  The 
great  victory  was  won  in  1906,  when  an  election  was  held  on  the 
colonial  issue  alone  and  resulted  in  so  great  a  weakening  of 
the  opponents  of  colonialism  that  it  became  possible  to  create^the 
Kolonialamt  and  to  begin  a  new  era  under  Dernburg.  This  new 
period  of  colonial  development  showed,  however,  the  effect  of 
years  of  hostile  criticism,  for  it  worked  hard  to  eliminate  abuses 
and  to  win  support  for  a  colonial  programme  that  was  Tiumane 
I  and  efficient.  Although  unsuccessful  in  cutting  down  colonial 
\  costs,  Dernburg  and  his  successors  did  win  praise  from  former 
critics  for  the  new  spirit  evident  in  the  treatment  of  natives. 

Go-operating  with  the  Colonial  Society  was  an  Economic 
Committee,  which  devoted  its  attention  to  the  scientific  exploita- 
tion of  the  resources  of  Germany's  colonies.  With  its  own  funds 
and  with  money  contributed  by  interested  manufacturers  and 
industrialists  in  Germany  it  financed  numerous  undertakings 
bearing  on  all  phases  of  colonial  exploitation.  In  this  work  it  was 
aided  by  official  agencies,  many  of  which  were  created  because 
the  Colonial  Society  had  asked  for  them.    The  most  impressive 
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element  in  Germany's  colonial  administration  was  the  almost         .  / 
perfect  functioning  of  a  complex  machine  designed  to  produce        j  ! 
the  greatest  possible  returns  for  those  interested  in  the  colonies. 
Credit  for  the  intelligence  of  Germany's  policies  in  these  respects        ' 
belongs  in  no  small  part  to  the  Colonial  Society  and  its  Economic 
Committee. 

rroredit  is  given  to  private  agencies  for  machinery  and  for  a 
scientific  exploitation  of  colonial  resources,  credit  for  the  good 
treatment  of  natives  belongs  largely  elsewhere.  Here  the  Reichstag 
opposition  deserves  great  praise;  also  the  missionaries,  especially 
those  of  the  Easier  Mission,  for  their  fight  against  land  and  labour  j 
policies  that  worked  hardship  for  the  natives.  Men  like  Colonial  ^ 
Secretary  Dernburg  and  Governor  Seitz  cannot  be  praised  enough 
for  their  efforts  to  improve  the  lot  of  natives  in  the  Cameroons. 
All  credit,  however,  cannot  go  to  human  agencies,  for  the  natives 
were  fortunate  in  having  to  be  exploited  by  a  great  number  of 
competing  groups  rather  than  by  one  large  corporation  that  might  '/ 
have  found  dictation  to  the  Government  a  simple  matter.  As  it  " 
was,  there  was  in  the  Cameroons  such  rivalry  between  planters  and 
traders  as  groups  and  between  traders  as  individuals  that  the 
identity  that  once  existed  between  Government  and  exploiters 
was  exploded  and  the  Government  was  forced  into  the^  position  of  ..^i  ,-„.;,„ 
arbiter  between  conflicting  groups.  The  Government  dared  not 
side  wiFh  any  single  group  because  it  did  not  wish  to  be  charged 
with  showing  favouritism.  There  was  nothing  for  it  to  do  but  to 
adopt  intelligent  policies  that  could  be  defended  against  all 
critics  regardless  of  the  group  to  which  they  belonged.  Since 
most  of  the  labour-recruiting  in  the  colony  was  to  get  workers  for 
plantations,  it  was  the  pressure  from  traders  critical  of  that  policy 
that  was  forcing  the  Government  to  adopt  new  principles  toward 
1 9 14.  It  was  the  pressure  from  traders  in  southern  Cameroons  that 
sought  a  greater  independence  for  the  Cameroons  from  German 
control  and  a  greater  decentralization  of  authority  in  the  colony 
itself.  The  colony  owed  a  good  deal  to  the  fact  that  Centrists  and 
Socialists  in  Germany  had  grievances,  for  these  parties  used  any 
stick,  including  the  evils  of  colonial  rule,  in  their  attacks  on  the 
Government. 
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There  was  little  in  the  German  colonial  system  that  was  fixed. 
The  evolution  of  administration  was  rapid,  for  no  two  years  were 
alike.  What  new  principles  and  policies  might  have  determined 
the  character  of  that  administration  if  Germany  had  been  allowed 
to  retain  her  colonies  cannot  be  known  with  certainty.  All  that 
one  can  point  to  is  the  character  of  the  resolutions  attached  by  the 
Reichstag  to  the  19 14  budget.  They  demanded  better  treatment 
for  the  natives  in  many  respects.  Within  the  Reichstag  and  out- 
side, there  was  increasing  talk  of  colonial  representation  in  Ger- 
many, of  greater  independence  for  jthe  colonies,  of  decentralization 
within  the  Cameroons.  Unjust  was  the  reason  and  unfortunate 
was  the  result  when  Germany  was  compelled  in  191 9  to  surrender 
,her  colonies  on  the  grounds  of  maladministration  and  a  general 
incapacity  for  colonial  government. 

The  Cameroons  was  no  economic  asset  for  Germany  as  a  nation. 
The  colony  imported  far  more  than  it  exported,  it  required  huge 
grants-in-aid  and  loans  every  year,  it  never  made  Germany  inde- 
pendent of  other  countries  for  important  raw  material,  it  never 
attracted  large  amounts  of  German  capital,  it  did  not  attract  settle- 
ment by  emigrating  Germans.  That  German  goods  entering  the 
Cameroons  were  dutiable  and  that  many  Cameroon  products  were 
subject  to  tariff  when  entering  Germany  are  facts  that  do  violence 
to  the  arguments  that  colonies  were  needed  as  markets  and  as 
sources  of  raw  material.  Even  many  of  those  who  invested  money 
in  the  colony  never  got  returns,  although  there  were  some  who 
made  excellent  profits  from  their  investments.  Reports  of 
numerous  colonial  companies  are  interesting  for  the  hopes  held 
out  to  investors  'when'  and  'if  labour  and  transportation  problems 
should  be  solved  and  new  articles  of  value  produced  for  export. 
Many  people  had  only  losses  to  show  for  their  participation  in 
schemes  that  enriched  merely  a  few  promoters. 

The  question  that  asks  whether  Germany's  colonial  administra- 
tion was  'good'  demands  an  absolute  yes  or  no  for  its  answer. 
But  such  an  answer  cannot  be  made.  In  the  absolute  sense  no 
imperial  or  colonial  system  can  be  called  'good'.  That  qualifica- 
tion can  be  used  only  in  a  relative  sense,  after  comparing  Germany's 
methods  with  those  of  other  colonial  powers .   But  such  comparisons 
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are  difficult  to  make  by  reason  of  the  fatal  differences  between 
colonies  in  climate,  geography,  natives,  natural  resources,  and  the 
like.  No  two  colonies  have  the  same  problems;  even  German 
Cameroons'  French  and  English  colonial  neighbours  had  quite 
other  problems  to  solve.  Comparisons  are  also  vitiated  by  other 
factors.  In  the  absence  of  open  archives  it  is  not  possible  to  get  a 
full  picture  of  other  European  systems  of  colonial  administration 
like  that  now  possible  for  Germany.  Many  accounts  of  colonial 
government  are  based  on  official  material,  which  is  more  con- 
cerned with  other  considerations  than  an  exact  description  of 
what  happens  in  the  administration  and  exploitation  of  colonies. 
Only  when  archives  are  thrown  open,  as  in  the  case  of  Germany, 
can  dependable  comparisons  be  made.  I  would  also  caution 
readers  against  making  comparisons  that  are  logically  disallowed 
by  the  time  element.  The  record  given  in  this  volume  deals  with 
Germany's  first  thirty  years  in  the  Cameroons.  The  proper  compari- 
son to  be  made  should  be  with  the  first  thirty  years  of  government 
in  the  colony  of  some  other  power  and  not  with  conditions  as  they 
exist  to-day.  Colonial  government  can  devote  itself  to  policies 
of  civil  administration  only  after  the  first  generation  has  com- 
pleted the  work  of  conquest.  I  feel  that,  if  Germany  had  been 
allowed  to  continue  as  a  colonial  power  after  the  war,  her  civil 
rule  would  have  compared  favourably  with  the  very  best  that  the 
world  knows  to-day.  No  one,  of  course,  can  tell  how  natives  in 
the  Cameroons  would  have  fared  if  the  French  had  occupied  the 
colony  in  1884  as  the  English  feared  or  if  the  English  had  occupied 
it  before  Nachtigal's  arrival. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  travel  a  good  deal  in  the  interior  of 
the  Cameroons.  Wherever  I  went,  I  heard  natives  praise  the  excel- 
lent German  administration.  The  frequently  made  comment  about 
the  Germans  was  that  they  were  very  strict,  at  times  harsh,  but 
always  just.  That  is  high  praise;  and  even  greater  praise  lies  in 
the  affection  that  natives  felt  for  individual  German  officials.  A 
nation  cannot  ask  for  higher  tribute  to  the  excellence  of  her  ad- 
ministration than  such  opinions  from  the  people  administered. 
These  opinions  were  given  under  all  possible  circumstances, 
without  leads  or  suggestions  from  me.    I  was  actually  criticized 
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when  I  reminded  natives  of  some  of  the  brutahties  that  occurred. 
The  most  vigorous  criticism  of  German  rule  came  from  German 
traders,  who  had  much  to  say  about  the  minute  regulation  of  and 
the  officious  interference  in  their  trade,  and  about  the  inspections 
carried  out  by  health  inspectors. 

This  is  not  to  deny  the  existence  of  great  evils  in  the  German 
administration.  Wehlan  and  Leist  and  Puttkamer  cannot  be 
defended  for  all  they  did;  it  is  likewise  impossible  to  defend  certain 
practices  in  the  land  and  labour  policies  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment. There  were  times  of  great  discontent  among  the  natives. 
But  the  fact  is  that  over  against  the  character  of  such  men  and  of 
such  policies  there  remains  the  impression  of  a  continuous  ad- 
ministration that  was  manifesting  a  greater  concern  about  native 
well-being. 

There  are  some  critics  who  thoughtlessly  say  that  the  natives 
would  have  fared  much  better  if  the  Germans  had  not  come  into 
the  Cameroons.  Such  critics  make  the  statement  on  the  easy  assump- 
tion that  the  tropics  are  a  Garden  of  Eden  where  the  white  man 
plays  the  serpent's  role.  In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  clear  that 
if  the  Germans  had  not  occupied  the  Cameroons,  the  English  or 
the  French  would  have  done  so.  In  the  second  place,  if  European 
powers  had  not  occupied  the  territory,  the  presumption  is  that 
the  Mohammedan  Fulbe  would  have  extended  the  conquest 
of  the  Cameroons  which  they  began  in  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Whether  Moslem  imperialism  is  better  or 
worse  than  the  Christian  imperialism  of  European  powers  becomes 
then  a  pertinent  question,  which  cannot  here  be  definitively 
answered.  I  would  point  out,  however,  that  Islam  made  slaves 
of  the  conquered  people,  confiscated  their  cattle,  built  no  roads, 
schools,  or  hospitals  for  the  benefit  of  the  defeated.  Over  against 
that  type  of  rule  one  may  place  the  taxation,  labour,  and  land 
policies  of  the  European  imperialist  —  policies  which,  after  all, 
let  the  natives  retain  some  land  and  some  freedom.  One  would 
also  have  to  consider  the  great  sums  of  money  spent  on  schools 
and  hospitals,  on  roads  and  other  aids  to  transportation.  All  these 
things  taken  together  might  appear  to  make  the  native  more  content 
with  European  imperialism. 
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What  the  impact  of  European  civiHzation  was  on  native  culture 
will  never  be  fully  known.  Exceedingly  little  is  known  about  the 
world  of  the  native  before  the  white  man's  arrival.  The  very 
presence  of  the  white  man  introduces  factors  that  make  a  study  of 
the  native's  intimate  life  a  great  difficulty,  if  not  an  impossibility. 
It  is  known,  for  example,  that  many  native  arts  and  crafts  were 
swept  away  by  the  flood  of  cheap  European  goods  that  came  in. 
The  natives  saw  that  there  was  little  sense  in  trying  to  make 
simple  tools  of  metal  when  such  things  could  be  obtained  from  the 
trader  by  bartering  ivory  or  rubber.  What  such  losses  in  culture 
are  to  the  sum  total  of  the  world's  civilization  is  an  estimate  for 
others  to  make.  It  needs  only  to  be  pointed  out  that  history  means 
change  in  all  places  and  at  all  times,  even  in  Africa.  Who  shall 
say  what  is  lost  and  what  is  gained  as  pattern  follows  pattern  in 
time's  kaleidoscope  of  change? 
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'WtJNSGHE    DER   KAMERUN    LEUTE' 

Cameroons  River 

July  1 2  th,  1884 

Our  wishes  is  that  white  men  should  not  go  up  and  trade  with  the 
Bushmen,  nothing  to  do  with  our  markets,  they  must  stay  here  in 
this  river  and  they  give  us  trust  so  that  we  will  trade  with  our 
Bushmen. 

We  need  no  protection,  we  should  like  our  country  to  annect 
with  the  government  of  any  European  Power. 

We  need  no  attention  about  our  Marriages,  we  shall  marry  as 
we  are  doing  now. 

Our  cultivated  ground  must  not  be  taken  from  us,  for  we  are 
not  able  to  buy  and  sell  as  other  country. 

We  need  no  Duty  or  Custom  House  in  our  country. 

We  shall  keep  Bulldogs,  Pigs,  Goats,  Fowls,  as  it  is  now,  and  no 
Duty  on  them. 

No  man  shall  take  another  man's  wife  by  force,  or  else  a 
heavy  [fine(?)]. 

We  need  no  fighting  and  beating  without  fault  and  no  im- 
pression on  paying  the  trusts  without  notice  and  no  man  shall  be 
put  to  Iron  for  the  trust. 

We  are  the  chiefs  of  Cameroons. 

N.B.  The  following  words  were  written  on  the  paper:  ^  'Dieses 
Dokument  ist  von  dem  Herrn  Consul  zum  Zeichen  seines  Einver- 
standnisses  unterzeichnet  worden.' 


^  This  paper  comes  from  the  German  archives,  Volume  I  of  the  Akten  betreffend 
die  Handels-  und  Schiffahrtsverhaltnisse  mit  den  Gebieten  an  der  Biafra  Bay, 
August  1884  bis  September  1884.  A  copy  with  slight  differences  in  its  wording  will 
be  found  in  Buchner,  Aurora  Colonialis,  p.  70. 
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TERMS    OF    THE    DUALA    TREATY 

Unable  to  find  an  exact  copy  of  Nachtigal's  treaty  with  the 
Duala  chieftains  in  July  1884,  the  author  is  forced  to  substitute 
an  extract  from  the  report^  made  by  Nachtigal  to  Bismarck  of 
his  work  in  West  Africa.  He  wrote  that  he  made  with  the  chieftains 
of  the  Cameroons  a  treaty  with  the  following  reservations: 

1  Rechte  Dritter  sind  vorbehalten. 

2  Friihere  Handels-  und  Freundschaftsvertrage  sollen  Giiltig- 
keit  behalten. 

3  Der  Grund  und  Boden  der  Stadte  und  Ortschaften  und  ihrer 
Bewohner  soil  das  Eigentum  derselben  bleiben. 

4  Die  Hauptlinge  sollen  ihre  Abgaben  erheben  diirfen,  wie 
bisher. 

5  In  der  ersten   Zeit  sollen   die   Sitten  und   Gebrauche   der 
Eingeborenen  respektirt  werden. 

A  contemporary  translation  was  made  in  the  English  Embassy 
in  Berlin  and  forwarded  to  London.  The  conditions  were  given 
in  the  following  words: 

1  Reservation  of  the  rights  of  third  parties. 

2  Former  treaties  of  Friendship  and  Commerce  to  remain  in 
force. 

3  The  land  of  the  towns  and  villages  to  remain  the  private 
property  of  the  natives. 

4  The  Chiefs  to  continue  to  levy  their  dues  as  formerly. 

5  The  natives   to  retain  for  the  present   their  customs   and 
usages. 


^Nachtigal's  report  is  no.  12  of  the  official  memorandum  submitted  to  the 
Reichstag  for  its  information  about  his  work  in  1884.  It  is  found  in  Togogebiet  und 
Biafra-Bai,  doc.  41,  Anlagen  zu  den  Reichstagsverhandlungen,  1884-5. 
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I.      BIBLIOGRAPHICAL      AIDS 

Perhaps  the  best  collection  of  German  colonial  literature  is  that 
of  the  Deutsche  Kolonialgesellschaft  in  Berlin.  As  books  were 
received,  they  were  listed  in  the  pages  of  the  Colonial  Society's 
magazine,  Die  Deutsche  Kolonialzeitung.  The  society's  librarian, 
Maximilian  Brose,  later  published  classified  lists  of  these  books  in 
a  series  of  pamphlets  entitled  Die  Deutsche  Kolonialliteratur.  An 
American  list  of  books  on  colonial  literature  is  that  of  O.  P. 
Austin,  Colonial  Administration^  1800- 1900  (Washington,  1901).  It 
contains  the  bibliography  made  by  A.  B.  C.  Griffin  of  the  books  in 
the  Library  of  Congress  in  1900  on  the  general  theme  of  coloniza- 
tion. An  excellent  and  convenient  selection  of  works  on  German 
colonialism  is  given  by  Maximilian  von  Hagen,  Bismarcks  Kolonial- 
politik  (Stuttgart,  1923,  pp.  xii-xxv). 

II.      SOURCE     MATERIAL 
{a)    UNPUBLISHED 

The  archives  of  the  Public  Record  Office  in  London  and  those 
of  the  German  Foreign  Office  in  Berlin  are  the  chief  sources  of 
unpublished  material  dealing  with  colonial  questions.  For  this 
work  the  Public  Record  Office  furnished  documents  that  were  indis- 
pensable for  an  understanding  of  England's  relations  with  Nigeria 
and  the  Cameroons  through  the  year  1885.  Without  access  to 
these  materials  I  should  have  found  it  impossible  to  know  what 
plans  England  had  worked  out  for  establishing  control  over  this 
part  of  West  Africa;  I  should  also  have  found  many  things  unex- 
plained in  the  later  lengthy  and  acrimonious  correspondence  be- 
tween Germany  and  England.  Although  material  later  than  1885 
was  not  available,  that  lack  was  not  serious  because  the  most 
critical  years  were  1883-85. 

In  the  colonial  archives  of  the  German  Foreign  Office  in  Berlin 
I  found  documents  dealing  with  every  phase  of  colonial  administra- 
tion.  References  to  this  material  have  been  made  in  the  body  of 
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the  text,  so  that  it  is  needless  to  repeat  the  long  catalogue  of 
classified  documents.  The  correspondence  of  governors  of  the 
Gameroons  with  Berlin,  and  of  local  officials  with  the  heads  of  ad- 
ministration; confidential  minutes  of  the  sessions  of  trade  and  other 
organizations  with  the  Government  in  Berlin;  the  debates  within 
the  colonial  council  in  Germany  and  within  the  advisory  council 
in  the  Gameroons;  reports  of  travellers,  traders,  explorers,  and 
administrators;  special  collections  of  documents  on  labour,  liquor, 
boundaries,  land,  arms,  slavery,  education,  missionary  activity, 
and  many  other  colonial  questions ;  draughts  of  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence —  all  this  was  placed  at  my  disposal.  Only  one  con- 
dition was  required  of  me  in  the  use  of  these  archives;  namely, 
that  I  should  not  make  public  the  name  of  any  living  person  whose 
reputation  might  be  injured  by  the  publication  of  information 
found  in  these  papers.  The  condition  was  a  fair  one  and  the  student 
is  willing  to  accept  it  when  given  access  to  archives  that  come 
down  to  the  very  present. 

(b)    PUBLISHED 

No  attempt  is  made  to  give  an  exhaustive  list  of  the  published 
literature  on  the  Gameroons.  I  can  indicate  only  the  material  that 
was  of  most  value  to  me  in  writing  this  study  of  Germany's  adminis- 
tration. Reference  here  or  in  the  footnotes  to  all  the  material 
studied  and  used  is  out  of  question. 

I.      OFFICIAL    SOURCES 

Treaties  defining  the  boundaries  and  the  commerical  policies  of 
the  Gameroons  are  to  be  found  in  E.  Hertslet,  The  Map  of  Africa  by 
Treaty  (2nd  and  rev.  edition,  3  vols.,  London,  1896),  and  in  the 
appropriate  volumes  of  the  Deutsche  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  which 
is  a  collection  of  treaties,  laws,  decrees,  and  instructions  for  the 
years  1884- 1909.  For  the  arrangements  made  with  France  in 
191 1  Die  Grosse  Politik,  XXIX,  is  indispensable.  The  numerous 
treaties  made  by  Germans  with  defeated  tribes  in  the  colony  are 
scattered  through  the  volumes  of  Das  Deutsche  Kolonialblatt,  the 
organ  published  by  the  colonial  administration  in  Germany. 
International  agreements,  like  those  made  at  Berlin  in  1884-85 
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and  at  Brussels  in  1890,   1899,  and  later,  can  be  found  in  the 
volumes  of  the  Deutsche  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung. 

The  official  German  account  of  the  occupation  of  the  Cameroons 
was  published  in  a  White  Book,  Togogebiet  und  Biafra-Bai,  No.  41 
in  the  Anlagen  zu  den  Reichstagsverhandlungen,  1884-85.  A  convenient 
reprint  may  be  found  in  Das  Staatsarchiv,  XLIII  (Leipzig,  1884), 
docs.  8269-8282,  pp.  224-74.  The  English  account  of  early  interest 
in  the  Cameroons  was  given  in  a  Blue  Book,  C-4279,  Correspondence 
affecting  affairs  in  the  Cameroons,  a  volume  which  also  contains  a 
good  deal  of  correspondence  with  Germany  about  the  region's 
occupation.  Other  diplomatic  correspondence  between  England 
and  Germany  about  their  conflicting  claims  in  this  part  of  West 
Africa  comes  from  another  Blue  Book,  G-4290,  Memoranda  of 
Conversations  at  Berlin  on  Colonial  Matters  between  Mr.  Meade  and 
Prince  Bismarck  and  Dr.  Busch.  These  papers  are  reprinted  in  Das 
Staatsarchiv,  XLIV  (Leipzig,  1885),  docs.  8510-8552,  pp.  289-312. 
Very  little  material  of  specific  importance  for  the  Cameroons  comes 
from  Die  Grosse  Politik,  IV,  the  volume  which  covers  the  beginnings 
of  Germany's  colonial  empire;  the  same  can  be  said  about  Docu- 
ments diplomatiques  frangais,  1 871 -19 14,  I.  Serie,  V,  published  by 
the  French  Foreign  Office.  Both  volumes  are  of  significance,  how- 
ever, for  the  general  diplomatic  setting  of  Bismarck's  surprising 
venture  in  1884.  On  the  other  hand,  Die  Grosse  Politik,  XXIX,  is 
full  of  pertinent  and  necessary  material  for  the  191 1  understand- 
ings between  France  and  Germany  relative  to  the  Cameroons  and 
Morocco.  Since  the  new  French  publication  of  documents  does 
not  yet  supply  us  with  material  on  the  crisis  of  1 9 1 1 ,  one  must 
still  rely  on  a  Yellow  Book  published  by  the  French  Foreign 
Office,  Documents  diplomatiques,  igi2.  Affaires  du  Maroc,  VI,  igio-igi2 
(Paris,  19 1 2).  Since  Germany's  foreign  secretary  at  that  time, 
Kiderlen-Wachter,  did  not  keep  memoranda  of  his  talks  with 
representatives  of  France,  it  is  a  real  convenience  to  have  the 
documents  supplied  by  Ernst  Jackh,  Kiderlen-Wachter,  der  Staats- 
mann  und  Mensch^  II  (Berlin,  1924). 

Debates  on  colonial  legislation  are  found  in  the  Stenographische 
Berichte  iiber  die  Verhandlungen  des  Reichstages.  These  debates,  which 
grew  in  length  and  importance  as  the  years  went  on,  occurred 
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during  consideration  of  the  colonial  budgets,  particularly  at  the 
second  reading.  The  indexes  in  the  last  volume  of  each  legislative 
session  are  convenient  for  locating  pertinent  material,  but  they 
should  not  be  relied  upon  too  much.  Bills,  motions,  laws,  resolu- 
tions proposed  and  passed,  and  all  the  accompanying  Begrundungen 
are  found  in  the  supplementary  volumes  of  the  Reichstag  debates, 
Anlagen  zu  den  Reichstagsverhandlungen.  These  Anlagebdnde  also  have 
reports  of  legislative  committees.  Reports  of  proceedings  in  com- 
mittee are  often  made  orally  at  the  time  a  measure  is  reported  for 
debate.  Budgets  for  the  colonies,  published  originally  as  a  part  of 
the  Anlagebdnde,  were  so  large  in  later  years  that  they  came  to  be 
published  separately  under  the  title  Haushalts-Etat  fur  die  Schutzge- 
biete.  The  budgets  contain  a  good  deal  of  material  to  explain  new 
or  changing  expenditures. 

Since  most  of  the  legislation  for  the  colonies  was  by  decree  of 
Kaiser,  chancellor,  or  colonial  governor,  one  must  turn  to  the 
volumes  of  Das  Deutsche  Kolonialblatt,  published  by  the  colonial 
administration  in  Berlin  after  1890,  for  the  decrees,  ordinances, 
instructions,  official  notices,  and  the  charters  of  the  two  large  trading 
concessions  in  the  Cameroons.  These  official  documents  have 
been  brought  together  in  a  more  convenient  form  in  the  thirteen 
volumes  of  Die  Deutsche  Kolonial-Gesetzgebung,  which  cover  the  years 
1 884- 1 909.  The  editors  of  this  collection  changed  several  times. 
Riebow  edited  it  to  1892;  A,  Zimmermann  to  1901;  Schmidt- 
Dargitz  and  Kobner  to  1906;  Kobner  and  Gerstmeyer  through 
1909.  Beginning  with  March  ist,  1908,  the  Cameroons'  administra- 
tion published  its  Amtsblatt  fiir  das  Schutzgebiet  Kamerun,  which  is 
the  official  source  of  decrees  and  similar  legislation  for  the  succeed- 
ing years.  In  191 2  a  handy  selection  of  the  colonial  legislation  and 
ordinances  for  the  Cameroons  was  made  by  Dr.  Julius  Ruppel,  Die 
Landesgesetzgebung  fur  das  Schutzgebiet  Kamerun,  the  most  convenient 
volume  of  such  material  for  the  colony. 

Official  reports  on  colonial  affairs  were  submitted  to  the  Reich- 
stag each  year.  Until  1 898  these  reports  were  made  public  in  the 
Anlagebdnde  of  the  Reichstag  debates  under  the  title  of  Denkschriften 
liber  die  Entwickelung  der  deutschen  Schutzgebiete  in  Afrika  und  der 
Sudsee.  In  succeeding  years  they  were  published  separately  by  the 
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home  administration  as  Beilage  zum  Deutschen  Kolonialblatt.  These 
annual  reports  had  become  large  tomes  by  19 12,  containing 
information  of  many  varieties.  Along  with  a  narrative  of  each 
colony's  development  one  gets  here  official  reports  of  teachers, 
missionaries,  of  the  head  of  the  colony's  botanical  station,  with 
statistics  on  trade,  shipping,  health,  law  enforcement,  missions, 
schools,  etc.  Official  reports  of  various  kinds  are  likewise  found  in 
the  volumes  o^Das  Deutsche  Kolonialblatt.  These  accounts,  scattered 
by  the  hundreds  through  the  magazine,  come  from  missionaries, 
commanders  of  colonial  troops,  heads  of  interior  stations,  explorers, 
heads  of  expeditions  and  of  experimental  stations  in  the  hinterland. 
They  likewise  contain  much  important  statistical  material.  Official 
accounts  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Kolonialrat  in  Germany 
appear  in  the  form  of  communiques  in  the  Kolonialblatt,  usually 
twice  a  year.  These  reports  frequently  include  brief  summaries 
of  events  in  the  colonies  to  keep  members  of  the  council  informed 
of  developments.  Reports  of  the  work  of  the  Cameroons'  advisory 
council  and  of  its  official  land  commissions  are  also  found  here. 
Occasional  reports  of  the  governors  on  particular  colonial 
projects  found  their  way  into  print  in  the  Kolonialblatt.  After  1903 
the  administration  published  annual  medical  reports,  Medizinal 
Berichte  iiber  die  deutsche  Schutzgebiete.  Publications  on  special 
subjects  were  issued  now  and  then  by  the  Government.  Of  such 
works  use  was  made  of  No.  5,  Jagd  und  Wildschutz  in  den  Deutschen 
Kolonien  (Jena,   1913). 

2.      COLONIAL    INTERESTS    IN    GERMANY 

The  most  important  source  of  information  for  the  colonial 
interests  is  Die  Deutsche  Kolonialzeitung,  published  in  Berlin  after 
1884  by  the  German  Colonial  Society,  the  organization  of  such 
interests.  The  matters  debated  and  the  resolutions  passed  by  this 
quasi-legislative  body  are  found  in  the  proceedings  of  its  annual 
sessions,  of  which  full  stenographic  records  are  printed  in  the 
volumes  of  the  Kolonialzeitung.  Scores  of  the  Society's  petitions  to 
the  imperial  chancellors  are  scattered  through  its  many  pages. 
Of  importance  are  the  accounts  of  the  activity  of  many  branches 
of  the  Colonial  Society  throughout  Germany  and  of  its  two  com- 
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mittees,  the  Vor stand  and  the  Ausschuss,  with  the  resolutions  and 
petitions  emanating  from  these  bodies.  Annual  reports  of  the 
work  of  the  Colonial  Society  were  occasionally  made  orally  at  the 
yearly  meetings;  they  can  be  found  in  the  proceedings  of  such 
sessions  or  in  the  Jahresberichte  published  by  the  society.  For  state- 
ments of  policy  the  editorials  of  the  Kolionalzeitung  are  important 
sources.  An  official  history  of  the  Colonial  Society  was  published 
by  Erich  Prager,  Die  Deutsche  Kolonialgesellschaft  (Berlin,  1908). 

The  society's  Economic  Committee  (Kolonial-Wirtschafdiches 
Komitee)  published  in  the  Kolonialzeitung  programmes  of  the  work 
it  planned  and  reports  on  progress  made.  Fuller  reports  of  its 
activity  were  made  through  its  own  publication,  Der  Tropen- 
pflanzer,  ^eitschrift  fur  Tropische  Landwirtschaft.  Beginning  with 
1899  this  Economic  Committee  gave  out  its  own  Jahresberichte  of 
activities.  In  1900  it  published  Die  Westafrikanische  Kautschuk- 
Expedition,  a  book  by  Dr.  Rudolf  Schlechter,  who  had  been  sent 
to  West  Africa  by  the  committee  to  make  a  study  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  large-scale  rubber  production.  Similar  but  less  preten- 
tious reports  made  by  subcommittees  appointed  to  investigate 
special  commodities  or  problems  were  published  in  the  Economic 
Committee's  Jahresberichte. 

For  accounts  of  the  work  of  separate  trading  groups  or  organiza- 
tions one  can  use  the  annual  reports  of  the  Hamburg  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Some  information  can  be  got  in  the  weekly  magazine 
that  appeared  first  in  1879:  Export,  Organ  des  Centralvereins  fiir 
Handelsgeographie  und  Fdrderung  Deutscher  Interessen  im  Auslande.  Ex- 
cerpts of  some  annual  or  semi-annual  reports  made  by  trading  and 
planting  companies  were  printed  now  and  then  in  Der  Tropen- 
pflanzer,  in  the  Kolonialzeitung,  and  less  frequently  in  the  Kolonial- 
blatt.  The  Cameroons'  leading  trader,  Adolf  Woermann,  has  given 
information  about  himself  in  his  correspondence  with  Bismarck, 
in  occasional  speeches  printed  in  the  Kolonialzeitung,  and  in  the 
debates  of  the  Reichstag,  where  he  sat  as  a  member  during  the 
years  1884-90.  The  communiques  published  in  the  Kolonialblatt 
about  the  work  of  the  colonial  council  in  Germany  tell  something 
about  him,  for  he  was  an  active  participant  in  the  discussion  of 
matters  pertaining  to  African  colonies,  especially  to  the  Cameroons. 
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Congresses  sponsored  by  the  Colonial  Society  in  1902,  1905, 
and  1 9 10  published  their  proceedings  and  resolutions  in  Verhand- 
lungen  des  Deutschen  Kolonialkongresses  (3  vols.,  Berlin,  1903,  1906, 
1911). 

Missionary  organizations  made  reports  each  year  to  the 
Gameroons'  administration.  Such  reports  were  published  as 
addenda  to  the  annual  official  accounts  made  of  colonial  activity 
and  are  good  sources  of  information  on  missionary  work.  Articles 
written  by  individual  missionaries  were  on  occasion  published 
in  the  Kolonialblatt  or  in  the  Kolonialzeitung. 


3.      TRAVEL    AND    EXPLORATION 

Long  and  detailed  reports  of  explorers  in  the  Cameroons  were 
made  public  in  various  magazines.  A  number  of  such  accounts  ran 
as  serials  in  the  pages  of  the  Kolonialblatt.  In  early  years  excellent 
reports  on  explorations  were  printed  in  the  Mittheilungen  von  For- 
schungsreisenden  und  Gelehrten  aus  den  deutschen  Schutzgebieten.  Similar 
material  can  be  found  in  another  periodical,  Globus:  Illustrierte 
^eitschrift  fur  Lander-  und  Volkerkunde  mit  besonderer  Beriicksichtigung 
der  Anthropologie  und  Ethnologie,  which  was  published  bi-weekly  and 
contained  information  dealing  with  all  parts  of  the  world.  Its 
published  matter  on  the  Cameroons  came  largely  from  the 
above-mentioned  Mittheilungen.  Data  about  Flegel's  expedition  to 
the  Cameroons  can  be  found  in  Mittheilungen  der  Afrikanischen 
Gesellschaft  in  Deutschland  (Berlin,  1878-89). 

Of  great  value  for  an  understanding  of  natives  and  of  the 
problems  arising  from  German  efforts  to  pierce  the  colony's 
hinterland  are  the  following  books  by  explorers  and  others: 

Autenrieth,  F.,  Ins  Inner-Hochland  von  Kamerun  (Stuttgart,  1909). 

Dominik,  Hans,  Kamerun:  Sechs  Kriegs-  und  Friedensjahre  in  den 
deutschen  Tropen  (Berlin,  1901). 

Dominik,  Hans,  Vom  Atlantik  zum  Tschadsee  (Berlin,  1908). 

Escherich,  Georg,  Quer  durch  den  Urwald  von  Kamerun  (Berlin, 

1923)- 

Hutter,  Franz,  Wanderungen  und  Forschungen  ins  Nord-Hinterland 
von  Kamerun  (Braunschweig,  1902). 
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Mansfeld,  Alfred,  Urwald-Dokumente.  Vier  Jahre  unter  den  Cross- 
flussnegern  Kameruns  (Berlin,  1908). 

Morgen,  Curt,  Durch  Kamerun  von  Siid  nach  Nord  (Leipzig,  1893). 

Plehn,  Dr.  Friedrich,  Die  Kamerunkiiste  (Berlin,  1898). 

Schwarz,  Bernhard,  Kamerun.  Reise  in  die  Hinterlande  der  Kolonie 
(Leipzig,  1886). 

ZintgrafF,  C,  Nord-Kamerun  (Berlin,  1895). 

Zoller,  Hugo,  Forschungsreisen  in  der  deutschen  Colonie  Kamerun 
(3  vols.,  Berlin  und  Stuttgart,  1885-86). 

4.    MEMOIRS    OF    OFFICIALS   IN    THE    CAMEROONS 

In  addition  to  the  reports  that  officials  made  of  their  own 
activities  in  the  Cameroons  in  the  pages  of  the  Kolonialblatt  the 
following  memoirs  are  useful: 

Buchner,  Max,  Kamerun  (Leipzig,  1887). 

Buchner,  Max,  Aurora  Colonialis.  BruchstUcke  eines  Tagebuchs  aus 
dem  ersten  Beginn  unserer  Kolonialpolitik,  1884-8^  (Miinchen,  19 14). 

Puttkamer,  Jesko  von,  Gouverneursjahre  in  Kamerun  (Berlin,  191 2). 

Seitz,  Theodor,  Vom  Aufstieg  und  Niederbruch  deutscher  Kolonial- 
macht  (Karlsruhe,  1929).  Volume  II  deals  with  the  author's  years 
as  governor  of  the  Cameroons. 

III.     SECONDARY     WORKS 

A  general  criticism  of  existing  books  on  German  colonies  is  the 
absence  of  any  study  of  the  colonial  interests  for  whom  the  colonies 
were  created. 

{a)    GENERAL  WORKS   ON  GERMAN  COLONIALISM 

There  are  many  books  in  this  category,  but  most  of  them  are 
thin  and  superficial.   The  best  general  works  are  the  following: 
Das   Vberseeische  Deutschland  (2nd   edition,   2   vols.,   Stuttgart, 

19")- 

Hassert,  Kurt,  Deutschlands  Kolonien  (Leipzig  und  Berlin,  19 10). 

Townsend,  M.  E.,  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  German  Colonial  Empire 
(New  York,  1930).  This  book  gives  the  best  account  in  English 
of  Germany's  colonies.  Colonial  interests  do  not  get  the  investiga- 
tion they  should  have.  Little  use  was  made  of  the  German 
archives.  The  book  is  not  convincing  in  its  repetition  of  the  thesis 
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of  Miss  Townsend's  doctoral  dissertation;  namely,  that  Bismarck 
favoured  the  adoption  of  a  colonial  policy  long  before  1 884. 

Zache,  Hans,  editor,  Das  Deutsche  Kolonialreich  (Leipzig  und 
Wien,  1909).    Indispensable. 

Zimmermann,  Alfred,  Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Kolonialpolitik 
(Berlin,  1914).  A  clearly  presented  story  of  the  beginnings  and 
development  of  Germany's  colonies  without  any  investigation  into 
the  factors  behind  that  colonialism. 

{b)    BEGINNINGS  OF   GERMAN  COLONIALISM 

Felix  Rachfahl,  Deutschland  und  die  Weltpolitik  (I,  Stuttgart, 
1923)  gives  in  chapters  12-19  an  excellent  picture  of  the  diplo- 
matic setting  of  Germany's  venture  into  colonialism.  A  rather 
thin  book  on  those  beginnings  is  Walther  Stuhlmacher,  Bismarcks 
Kolonialpolitik  (Halle,  1927).  A  fairly  reliable  story  of  Bismarck's 
conversion  to  colonialism  is  that  by  Kurt  Herrfurth,  FUrst  Bis- 
marck und  die  Kolonialpolitik  (Berlin,  1909).  The  most  exhaustive 
monograph  on  colonial  beginnings  and  early  years  is  Maximilian 
von  }:l?ig&n,  Bismarcks  Kolonialpolitik  {^Qr\m,  1923).  Miss  M.  E. 
Townsend's  doctoral  dissertation,  Origins  of  Modern  German 
Colonialism  (New  York,  192 1),  gives  a  good  background  of 
the  colonial  movement  in  Germany  although  it  is  difficult  to 
accept  its  thesis  that  Bismarck  long  favoured  colonies  for  Germany 
but  waited  for  the  support  of  public  opinion  before  making  any 
venture. 

{c)    BOOKS   ON    THE    CAMEROONS 

All  of  the  numerous  works  on  German  Cameroons  are  merely 
descriptive,  with  little  or  no  study  of  the  interests  at  work  behind 
the  colonial  system.  The  best  account  is  that  given  by  Siegfried 
Passarge,  Kamerun,  which  is  part  of  Volume  I  of  Das  Deutsche 
Kolonialreich,  edited  by  Hans  Meyer  (Leipzig  und  Wien,  1909).  A 
very  brief  survey  of  German  Cameroons  is  found  in  Cameroons, 
volume  1 8  of  the  Peace  Handbooks  of  the  Foreign  Office  of  Great 
Britain  (London,  1920).  A.  Seidel  describes  the  colony  rather 
well  in  his  Deutsch-Kamerun  (Berlin,  1906);  Emil  Sembritzki's 
Kamerun  (Berlin,  1908)  does  the  same,  being  based  largely  on 
direct  quotations  from  numerous  other  writers  on  the  colony. 
To  those  desirous  of  getting  good  information  quickly  K.  Dove, 
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Die  Deutschen  Kolonien:  Togo  und  Kamerun  (Leipzig,  1909)  can  be 
recommended.  A.  F.  Calvert's  The  Cameroons  (London,  191 7) 
bears  the  marks  of  wartime  propaganda,  but  it  has  the  advantage 
of  a  good  number  of  excellent  photographs. 

(d)    MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS 

The  following  books  deal  with  a  variety  of  colonial  questions : 
Der  Handel  in  Sudkamerun  in  den  Jahren  igo8  bis  igii.  Bericht  der 
Handelskammer  fiir  Sudkamerun  (Berlin,  19 12). 

Kamerun  als  Ein-  und  Ausfuhrmarkt,  igio,  igii,  igi2.  Berichte 
iiber  Handel  und  Industrie  zusammengestellt  im  Reichsamt  des 
Innern  (Berlin,  19 10,  1912,  19 13). 

Baltzer,  F.,  Die  Kolonialbahnen  mit  besonderer  Beriicksichtigung 
Afrikas  (Berlin  und  Leipzig,  1916). 

Lewis,  Thomas,  These  70  Tears,  an  Autobiography  (2nd  edition, 
London,  193 1). 

Lips,  Julius,  Kamerun.  It  is  part  of  Volume  I  oi  Das  Eingeborenen- 
recht  (Stuttgart,  1930),  edited  by  Dr.  Erich  Schultz-Ewerth  und 
Dr.  Leonhard  Adam. 

Liittich,  Georg,  Bundesrat  und  Reichstag  bei  der  Kolonialgesetzgebung 
(Miinster,  1914)- 

Mirbt,  Carl,  Mission  und  Kolonialpolitik  in  den  deutschen  Schutz- 
gebieten  (Tubingen,  1910). 

Rene,  C,  Kamerun  und  die  deutsche  Tsadsee  Eisenbahn  (Berlin, 
1912). 

Ritter,  Karl,  Neu-Kamerun  (Jena,  1912). 

Saker,  E.  M.,  Alfred  Saker  (2nd  edition,  London,  1929). 

Schlatter,  Wilhelm,  Geschichte  der  Basler  Mission,  i8i^-igi^.  An 
account  of  the  Basler  Mission  in  the  Cameroons  is  given  in 
Volume  III  (Basel,  1916),  pp.  213-330. 

Schmidlin,  Dr.  J.,  Die  katolischen  Missionen  in  den  deutschen  Schutz- 
gebieten  (Miinster,  19 13). 

Spellmeyer,  Hans,  Deutsche  Kolonialpolitik  im  Reichstag  (Stuttgart, 

1931); 

Steiner,  P.,  Kamerun  als  Kolonie  und  Missions/eld  (Basel,  1909). 

Victor,  J.  K.,  Geschichtliche  und  kulturelle  Entwickelung  unserer 
Schutzgebiete  (Berlin,  1913). 

Zimmermann,  Emil,  Neu-Kamerun  (Berlin,  1913). 
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(e)    PERIODICAL    LITERATURE 

The  following  magazines  are  essential  to  a  study  of  German 
colonial  history: 

Das  Deutsche  Kolonialblatt,  1880- 

Die  Deutsche  Kolonialzeitung,  1884- 

Der  Tropenpflanzer,  1897- 

Export:  Organ  des  Centralvereins  fur  Handels geographic  und  Fdrderung 
Deutscher  Interessen  im  Auslande,  1879- 

Mittheilungen  von  Forschungsreisenden  und  Gelehrten  aus  den  deutschen 
Schutzgebieten,  1888- 

Globus,  1862- 

Beitrdge  zur  Kolonialpolitik  und  Kolonialwirtschaft,  1899- 

(/)    HANDBOOKS  AND    ANNUALS 

Of  no  particular  value,  the  following  should  be  mentioned: 

Schneider,  Karl,  Jahrbuch  iiber  die  deutschen  Kolonien. 

Meinecke,  G.,  Koloniales  Jahrbuch. 

Herfurth,  A.,  Deutscher  Kolonial-Kalender  und  statistisches Handbuch. 

Fitzner,  R.,  Deutsches  Kolonial- Handbuch. 

Henoch,  H.,  Susserotts  illustrierter  Kolonial-Kalender. 
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Aberdare,  Lord,  chairman  of  the  National 
African  Company,  fears  French  commercial 
activity,  24;  is  consulted  about  Hewett's 
scheme,  26,  27,  48-9;  seeks  charter,  50 

Abortion,  346 

Accounting  of  budgets.   See  Auditing 

Act  of  Berlin.  See  Conventional  Basin  of  the 
Congo;  Berlin  Congo  Conference 

Adamaua,  explored,  81,  84,  88;  ruled  by  Fulbe, 
109,  no,  111,  186;  conquered,  195;  as  ad- 
ministered by  Germany,  95,  111,  170,  186,  338; 
under  F.nglish  influence,  84,  111;  rich  country, 
76;  its  exploitation  urged,  275;  experiments  with 
cotton,  270;  hostile  to  liquor,  386;  acquires 
schools,  355-6;  pavs  tribute  in  lieu  of  taxes, 
338;  attracts  Catholics,  366-7,  372-3;  hopes  for 
railroads,  242 

Administration  of  the  Cameroons,  described  in 
full,  178-222;  consults  missionaries,  378; 
employs  natives,  155;  competes  with  ivory 
traders,  256;  influenced  by  criticism,  152.  See 
also  Advisory  council;  Courts;  Governor;  Local 
administration;   Natives;  Ofhcials;  Troops 

Admiralty,  aids  Hewett  with  gunboats,  27; 
orders  salute  to  German  flag,  59 

Advisory  council  (Gouvernementsrat),  prede- 
cessors of,  179,  187-8;  agitation  for,  122,  141, 
168,  188;  created,  187,  188,  189;  opposed  by 
Woermann,  162,  188;  members  named,  132, 
189,  219;  feared  as  step  to  independence, 
190-1;  its  powers,  181,  189,  190,  219;  policies 
of  its  missionary  members,  367,  378;  policies  of 
its  trading  representatives,  233,  317,  324, 
325-6,  345;  on  budgets,  143,  149;  on  crownland, 
405;  on  sale  of  liquor  by  plantations,  388;  on 
disciplinary  powers  to  employers,  337;  on 
education,  358;  on  native  participation  in 
administration,  187,  191,  215;  on  native 
marriages,  303;  on  employment  of  Christian 
girls  by  whites,  305;  on  taxation,  342;  on  labour, 
241-2,  317;  on  railway  grant,  241-2;  on 
Moroccan  treaty  with  France,  100 

African  Association  of  Liverpool,  opposed  to 
German  occupation,  51 

African  Steamship  Company  of  Liverpool, 
opposed  to  German  occupation,  51 

Afrikafonds,  31,  154-5 

Afrikanische  Gesellschaft  in  Deutschland,  31 

Agricultural  school,  sought  bv  Woermann,  354; 
established  at  Victoria,  253,"  359 

Agriculture,  virtually  abandoned  by  native 
traders,  22-3,  77,  107,  227,  251;  practised  by 
natives  in  the  interior,  108,  112,  322;  at  military 
stations,  155;  connected  with  polygamy,  301; 
studied  in  (..ermany,  209 

Akwa,  King,  in  his  relations  with  the  English, 
20-1,  23,  2S;  in  his  dealmgs  with  the  Germans, 
2y,  35,  39,  77 

Akwa  people,  quarrel  with  the  administration, 
130,  1-ia,  206,  212,  305,  339,  340,  397 

Akwa  town,  22 

Alcohol,  manufactured  by  natives,  383;  its 
distillation  studied  by  whites,  277;  permits 
required  for  denatured  alcohol,  388.  See  also 
Liquor 


Alexandria,  bombardment  of,  57-8,  74 

Algeria,  94 

Allspice,  experimentation,  277 

Ambas  Bay,  18,  24 

American  Baptist  Mission,  supports  German 
Baptists,  362 

American  Presbyterian  Mission,  286;  begins  work, 
373-4;  has  friendly  relations  with  the  Easier 
Mission,  366,  374,  375;  untroubled  in  Bulu 
war,  374-5;  has  schools,  356,  358,  360,  375-6; 
finds  German  language  requirement  hard, 
287,  373-4, 375;  has  dispute  with  the  administra- 
tion over  property,  287,  375;  has  difficulty  over 
students  claiming  tax-exemption,  342;  statistics 
on  its  work,  360,  376 

AmpthiU,  Lord,  British  ambassador  at  Berlin, 
reports  German  indifference  to  colonies,  30; 
mentions  Nachtigal's  mission,  36 

Amtsblatt  fiir  das  Schutzgebiet  Kamerun,  218 

Anglo-German  rivalry  in  the  Cameroons,  58, 
59-73 

Anglo- Portuguese  treaty  regarding  the  Congo, 
32,  33,  35,  57,  158 

Angola,  as  part  of  Mittelafrika,  99 

Angra  Pequena,  38 

Ankylostomiasis,  348 

Animal  life,  protected,  255 

Anleihen.    See  Loans 

Annexation  of  the  Cameroons,  formally 
announced,  53 

Antelope,  106 

Ants,  106 

Arabic,  taught  in  German  schools  in  Adamaua, 
356 

Arabs,  near  the  Tschad,  112 

Architecture,  112-13 

Arms,  important  in  early  trade,  223;  could  not  be 
sold  during  Duala  uprising,  56;  given  to  Bali 
people,  81;  sale  regulated,  141,  312-15,  346; 
regulations  opposed  by  traders,  190,  311, 
312-15;  trade  defended  by  Woermann,  159, 
311;  trade  restricted  by  tariffs,  247;  modern 
weapons  denied  to  natives,  244,  309,  310-11; 
smuggled,  96,  235,  311,  312,  314;  regulated  by 
international  agreement,  310-11,  314-15;  in 
the  work  of  the  Gesellschaft  Sud-Kamerun, 
293-4,  314;  as  wages  to  workers,  314,  319,  320; 
in  the  ivory  trade,  257,  314;  in  the  rubber 
trade,  314;  had  bearing  on  slavery,  310-11, 
390-1;  connected  with  cannibalism,  314; 
affected  liquor  trade,  314;  sold  by  traders 
seeking  protection  of  the  Government,  235. 
See  also  Flintlocks;  Gunpowder 

Amim,  Count  von,  opposed  the  Gesellschaft 
Sud-Kamerun,  291  n. 

Asparagus,  first  produced  at  Buea,  117 

Assimilation,  not  applied  in  tfie  Cameroons,  298 

Association  of  West  African  Traders,  suggest 
southern  boundary,  97 

Auditing  of  colonial  budgets,  difficult,  148-9,  156 

Automobile,  sougnt  for  tropical  use,  237;  given 
first  trial,  243;  made  good  roads  necessary,  238; 
expected  to  solve  labour  problem,  324;  trans- 
portation company  formed  at  Kribi,  243 

Autonomy.    See  Independence;   Self-government 
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Bagirmi,  112 

Bakoko  tribe,  hostile  to  explorers,  82;  cutting 
routes  into  the  interior,  83,  185;  fighting  the 
Germans,  108;  defending  their  trade  monopoly, 
193;  defeated,  232:  treated  brutally  by  Wehlan, 
306 
Bakwiri  tribe,  had  serious  land  problems,  368, 

401;  treated  brutally  by  Preuss,  306 
Balance   of  trade   for  the   Cameroons,  given   in 

statistics,  282-3 
Bali,  its  people,  109;  its  climate,  1 15;  gets  station, 
81;    supplies   workers,   322,   365;    experiments 
with  cotton,  270;  dialect  not  to  be  taught  else- 
where, 358,  366,  379 
Ballin,  of  the  Hamburg-American  Line,  on  the 

Economic  Committee,  173 
Bamberger,   of   the   Freisinnige   Party,   opposed 

budget,  146 
Bamum  (Fumban),  214,  413;  has  high  culture, 
109,  1 13;  supplies  labour,  322;  dialect  favoured 
over  Bali.  358;  discovers  kola,  274;  experiments 
with  cotton,  270,  271.    See  also  Joja 
Bananas,  used  as  shading  for  cacao,  262;  pro- 
duced at  Victoria,  289;  exported  to  Germany, 
276 
Banjo,    visited    by    Morgen,    84;    its    size,    112; 
produces  tin,  275,  289;  sends  Haussa  traders 
to  the  coast,  232 
Banks,    suggested    as    solution    for    polygamy, 
224,    301,    381;    one    founded    by    the    Easier 
Mission,  369;  German  banks  in  the  Economic 
Committee,  173 
Bantu  Negroes,  106-7 

Baptists  (English),  active  at  Victoria,  18,  60, 
61,  70-1,  361,  383;  have  their  property  annexed 
by  England,  24,  25;  quarrel  with  Rogozinski, 
46;  oppose  the  Germans,  30,  51,  52,  55-6,  61; 
protest  boundary  made  with  Germany,  62; 
arrange  sale  of  Victoria,  62-3,  69,  71,  72-3,  338, 
361;  seek  compensation  for  loss  of  property  at 
Hickory  Town,  55,  56,  65;  are  disliked  by 
Germany,  69;  shift  their  work  from  the 
Cameroons,  67-70;  hand  over  their  work  to  the 
Easier  Mission,  71-3,  363,  364.  See  also 
Eaynes;  Saker;  Victoria 
Baptists  (German),  find  native  Baptists  difficult, 
361-2;  are  supported  by  American  Baptists, 
362;  statistics  on  their  work,  360,  363 
Baptists  (native),  pro-English,  286,  361-2.    See 

also  Wilson 
Barnum,  successful  with  Jumbo,  237 
Barombi    station,    founded    by    Zintgraff,    81; 

headed  by  Preuss,  265 
Barter,   popular   with   white   traders,   222,   223, 

224.   See  also  Kru;  Money 
Earth,  explorer  in  Adamaua,  76 
Basel,  73 
Easier    Evangelische    Missionsgesellschaft.     See 

Easier  Mission 
Easier  Mission,  takes  over  English  missionary 
work,  71,  72-3,  361,  363-4,  398;  approved  by 
traders,  363,  364;  aided  by  Woermann,  162,365; 
gets  funds  from  the  chancellor,  364;  has  hard 
time  with  native  Baptists,  362;  is  asked  to  work 
in  the  Rio  del  Rey  region,  287,  365;  opposes 
Catholicism,  363,  366-7,  369,  371,  3/2;  is 
friendly  to  Presbyterians,  366,  374,  375;  founds 
station  at  Bali,  365-6;  competes  with  traders, 
228,  233,  366,  368-9;  chaiges  that  wives  are 
seized  for  defaulted  debts,  227;  opposes  lignts 
of  trench  concessions,  100;  defends  natives' 
interest  in  land,  250,  367-8,  399-400,  401, 
404,  410;  defends  native  worKers,  323,  367-8; 
critical  of  taxation,  342;  opposes  sale  of  liquor. 


364,    369,    382,    383,    384;    regards    Islam    as 
enemy,    365-6,    369;    is    interested    in    native 
welfare,   287,   367-8,   369,   377;   runs   schools, 
354,     355,     360;     opposes     polygamy,     300-1; 
statistics  on  its  work,  360,  369;  deserves  great 
credit   for   good   colonial   rule,   417.     See   also 
Easier  Missionshandlungsgesellschaft 
Easier  Missionshandlungsgesellschaft,   its  origin 
and   work,    368-9,   380;   founds   a   bank,   369; 
trades  without  liquor,  369,  382;  is  criticized  by 
traders,  221,  228,  233,  366,  367 
Eatanga,  scene  of  French  activity,  23;  its  control 
sought  by  England,  28;  scene  of  Presbyterian 
missionary  activity,  373 
Bauer-Waldow  expedition,  95,  170 
Eaynes,  home  secretary  of  the  English  Baptists, 
opposes  Germans,  51;  pledges  co-operation  with 
Germany,   61;   arranges  sale  of  Victoria,   62, 
63,  70-1,  72-3 
Eebel,    opposes    colonialism    in    the    Reichstag, 

140,  147,  212,  393 
Beer,  brewed  by  natives,  383;  imported,  388 
Beiirage    zur    Kolonialpoliiik    und    Kolonialwirt- 

schaji,  166 
Belgians,  in  south-eastern  Cameroons,  92;  in  the 

Gesellschaft  SiJd-Kamerun,  291,  292 
Belgian  Congo,  desired  by  Bismarck,   121;  gets 
railway,  239;  its  pre-emption  rights  acquired 
by  Germany,  99 
Bell  Honesty  of  Duala,  writes  to  Queen  Victoria, 

20 
Bell,  King  of  Puala,  seeks  annexation  by  England, 
20-1,  23,  28-9,  41;  makes  agreement  with 
Germans,  29,  35,  39,  77;  advises  the  administra- 
tion, 214;  in  debt  to  Woermann,  40,  160,  226; 
is  opposed  by  Hickory  Town,  41,  55-6;  loses  his 
coffin,  245;  aids  education,  354 
Bell,  Manga,  King  of  Duala,  hanged  for  treason, 

206,  413 
Bell  Town,  part  of  Duala,  22;  burned  by  Lock 
Priso,   55;  scene  of  English  missionary  work, 
361 
Benin,  21,  23,  27,  50 
Benito  River,  74 

Benue    River,    explored,    76;    believed    to    have 
connection  with  the  Logone  River,  105;  drains 
Adamaua,  104;  scene  of  Anglo-French  rivalry, 
24,  89;  scene  of  Anglo-German  rivalry,  66-7; 
found  to  be  far  from  the  coast,  82.    See  also 
Niger-Benue 
Berbers,  connected  with  the  Fulbe,  110 
Beriberi,  115,  348 
Berlin,  as  possible  seat  for  a  colonial  court  of 

appeals,  200 
Berlin  Congo  Conference,  49,  50;  gives  England 
wonies  about  the  Niger,  50,  66,  68-9;  brings 
England  and  Germany  together,  44,  50,  55, 
57;  approves  freedom  of  trade,  64,  100; 
Woermann  was  a  German  delegate,  159.  See 
also  Conventional  Congo  Basin 
Berne  accord  on  the  cession  of  French  territory 

to  the  Cameroons,  101 
Bezirk,  district  under  civil  rule,  184;  erected  at 

Jaunde,  185 
Bezirksamtmanner,     heads     of     administrative 

districts,  183,  184 
Bezirksgencht,  court  of  the  district,  199 
BezirKsrichter,  judge  of  district  court,  199 
Biatra  bay,  37 

Bibundi,  3/2;  grows  tobacco,  272 
Bimbia,   17,   18;  sought  by  England,  23;  makes 
treaty  with  Germany,  44;  as  a  factor  in  Anglo- 
German  relations,  44,  49,  52 
Birds,  106 
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Birth  rate,   among;   whites  in   the   colony,    118; 

among  natives,  346 
Bismarck,  Count  Herbert  von,  negotiates  colonial 

agreement  with  England,  58,  60,  75 
Bismarck,  Prince  Otto  von,  German  chancellor, 
17,  29;  opposed  to  colonies,  30,  39,  157,  281, 
353;  changes  his  mind,  29-35,  54,  414;  has  his 
own  conception  of  a  colonial  system,  32,  39, 
75,  120,  122,  133,  134,  142,  178,  192,  207;  has 
close  relations  with  Woermann,  34,  54,  82,  157, 
158,  159;  complains  of  England,  47,  54,  55, 
57,  58,  59;  changes  his  colonial  system,  56, 
120-4,  126-7,  179;  gives  opinion  of  diplomats, 
59  «.;  settles  boundary  with  England,  60,  62, 
64,  69;  seeks  trade  agreement  with  England,  63; 
settles  interior  boundary,  66,  67;  is  friendly 
toward  France,  73-4;  meets  with  opposition 
in  the  Reichstag,  120,  122-3,  142;  cannot  get 
traders  to  do  their  share,  120-4,  124-6;  opposed 
by  Catholics,  142,  370-1;  establishes  legal 
principles  for  colonies,  198;  delays  establishing 
schools,  353;  is  cautious  regarding  slavery, 
389,  390 
Black- water  fever,  117,  348,  355 
Blood  friendship,  81,  183 

Blue  Book,  published  to  embarrass  Germany,  57 
Boer  War,  161  n. 
Bonaberi,  railway  terminus,  239,  240;  has  land 

expropriated,  241 
Bonny,  28,  29,  217 
Bororo,  110 
Bota,  object  of  dispute  between  Rogozinski  and 

English  Baptists,  46 
Botanical  experimentation,  financed  in  part  from 

special  funds,  155 
Botanical  garden  at  Victoria,  has  record  of  great 
activity,  217-18,  254-5,  259-60,  261,  262,  263 
266,  267,  270,  273-4,  277;  supervises  stations 
in  the  interior,  155,  218;  earns  income,  154, 
218;  studies  conditions  in  America,  253;  co- 
operates with  the  Botanische  Zentralstelle, 
175;  pays  workers  in  rum,  335,  382 
Botanische     Zentralstelle,     organizes     scientific 

research  in  Germany,  174-5,  253,  254,  270 
Boundaries,  made  with   England,  48,   59,  60-8, 
79,  80,   88;   made  with   France,   74-5,   85,  86, 
88-90,   96,   97,    159,    170;   cause   traffic   in   tax 
receipts,  344;   source  of  dispute  with   French 
neighbours,     288;     source     of     dispute     with 
English  neighbours,  286;  cause  of  trouble  with 
Muni,  101.   See  also  Smuggling 
Boxer  Rebellion,  313 
Brass  wire,  as  currency,  223 
Braimfdule,  injurious  to  cacao,  262 
Brazil,  372 

Brazza,  French  explorer,  85 
Bremen,  complains  of  the  French,  34 
Bridges,  many  needed,  155,  238,  243 
Bristol,    commercial    interests    opposed    to    the 

Germans,  51 
British  East  India  Company,  regarded  as  model 

by  Bismarck,  120 
Bronze,  made  by  natives,  112,  113 
Brooke,    Captain    of    H.M.S.    Opal,    co-operates 

with  Hewett,  28 
Brussels,  headquarters  of  the  Gesellschaft  Siid- 

Kamerun,  290 
Brussels  Anti-Slavery  Conference  of  1890,  310, 
390;  makes  recommendations  for  fighting 
slavery,  146,  390-1;  opposes  liquor,  384,  386; 
opposes  arms,  311,  312;  allows  imposition  of 
import  tariff  in  the  Conventional  Congo  Basin, 
246;  indirectly  serves  interests  of  traders,  395 
Brussels    conference    of     1908,    acts    on    arms 


question,  314;  conference  of  1912  fails  to  solve 
liquor  question,  389 
Brutality  of  whites,  306;  caused  by  ignorance 
107;     caused    by     changing    personnel,     117; 
caused  by  youth  of  officials,  208;  caused  by 
climate,  208;  investigated  by  Reichstag,   148; 
punished,  203.    See  also  I.eist;  Preuss;  Wehlan 
Buchan,    English    trader  appointed  acting  vice- 
consul,  43,  51;  opposes  the  Germans,  52,  54, 
56;  is  removed,  54,  56,  57,  59 
Buchner,    Dr.    Max,    companion    of    Nachtigal, 
36;  represents  Germany  in  the  colony,  42,  43, 
53,  54,   121,   178,   179;  explores,  79;  summons 
Admiral  Knorr,  55,  56;  seeks  establishment  of 
a  government,  124;  is  opposed  to  settling  whites 
in  the  colony,  116;  approves  native  mistresses 
for  whites,  118;  comments  on  colonizing,   119; 
describes  government  needed,   180,    192,  207; 
gets  quarters  from  Woermann,   158 
Budgets     for     the     Cameroons,     change     their 
character,   133,   144,    152;   are  debated  in  the 
Reichstag,     120,     128-9,     143-51,     155;     have 
resolutions  attached,  330-31,  404;  studied  by 
the    Kolonialabteilung,    134;    studied    by    the 
Kolonialrat,    141;    debated    by    the    advisory 
council,   188,   189;  the  first  budget  was  made 
extraordinary,      123-4;     cause     constitutional 
crisis,    139,    144-6,    160,    163,    192,    231,    415; 
have  their  form  fixed,  130,  143,  144,  147;  are 
modified    by    Dernburg,    137,    151,    196;    are 
violated  by  excessive  expenditures,   143,   144, 
148-9,    156,    182,   416;    appropriate   funds   for 
health,    351-2;    make   loans   for   railway   con- 
struction, 241;  finance  cotton  experimentation, 
271;  aid  schools,  353,  359;  protect  forests,  277; 
statistics  on  budgets,  153.    See  also  Auditing; 
Costs;      Economy;      Grants-in-Aid;      Income; 
Loans;  Tariff;  Taxes;  Tribute 
Buea,  232;  subjected  to  control,  79;  in  rebellion, 
86,  193,  365;  has  healthful  climate,  115,  117, 
349,  365;  as  colony's  capital,  104,  117-18,  232, 
352;    has    government    farm,     154,    218;    gets 
communication  services,  217;  has  schools,  359; 
has  serious  land   problems,   397  «.,   399,   401; 
dishked  as  capital,  190,  220,  242,  352 
Bulow,    von,   chancellor,   acts   on   slavery,    140, 
395;    improves    administration,    151;    seeks    a 
colonial  ministry,  136 
Buffalo,  106 
Bulu,  and  the  work  of  Presbyterian  missionaries, 

374-5 
Bundesrat,  has  small  role  in  colonial  administra- 
tion, 141;  participates  in  legislation,  131,  143; 
advises  the  Kaiser,  127;  is  consulted  about  the 
formation  of  stock  companies,  288 
Bundesrath,    Woermann    ship,    detained   by  the 

Englisn  in  the  Boer  War,  161  n. 
Burial  of  dead,  in  huts  of  the  living,  300,  352. 

See  also  Funeral  practices 
Burton,  Captain,  climbs  Mt.  Cameroon,  18 
Butter,  produced  at  Buea,  104 

Cabinet-making,  studied  in  Germany,  209; 
taught  at  Buea,  359 

Cable,  links  the  Cameroons  and  Europe,  216- 
217 

Cacao,  interests  Puttkamer,  261;  is  produced  by 
Jantzen  &  Thormahlen,  162,  264;  provides 
natives  with  alcnohc  drink,  383;  is  affected  by 
climate,  115,  263;  is  injured  by  elephants, 
258;  problems  studied,  174,  253,  254,  255, 
262,  263;  produced  on  plantations,  264,  289; 
stolen  by  natives,  263;  produced  by  natives, 
252,  263-4;  is  cultivated  by  contract  labour, 
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Cacao — continued 

322-3;  quality  is  regulated,  255,  264;  gets 
drawback  from  tariff  in  Germany,  264,  278;  is 
sold  in  Germany,  264,  280;  producers  turn  to 
rubber,  266;  market  in  Lisbon,  135  n.,  264; 
value  of  amounts  exported,  265 

Cameroon  River,  239;  interested  Englishmen,  17, 
18,  19,  22;  visited  by  Nachtigal,  28;  produces 
prawns,  102;  had  good  harbour,  103,  160,  223 

Cameroons,  a  Portuguese  name,  102;  described, 
102-19;  not  a  white  man's  colony,  116-17;  of 
questionable  value  as  a  market,  282;  a  liability, 
284 

Camphor,  experimentation,  254,  277 

Campo  River,  as  boundary,  74-5,  85,  101 

Campo,  station  erected  to  tight  smuggling,  184 

Cannibalism,  opposed  by  missionaries,  378;  op- 
posed by  the  Government,  299,  308;  blamed  on 
Haussas,  234;  blamed  on  arms  regulations,  314 

Cape  Verde,  319 

Capital  of  the  colony.    See  Buea 

Capital  for  investment,  hesitant  according  to 
Woermann,  93,  134,  389,  418;  regarded  the 
Cameroons  as  long-term  investment,  282;  in- 
vested in  unknown  amounts,  289;  threatened 
by  work  of  labour  commissioner,  330;  attracted 
to  large  concessions,  290,  293,  295;  interested  in 
getting  tarifi  favours,  278;  from  Belgium,  290-1; 
organized,  288-96.  See  Gesellschaft  Nordwest- 
Kamerun;  Gesellschaft  Siid-Kamerun;  Invest- 
ments 

Caprivi,  chancellor,  indifferent  to  colonialism, 
85,  86,  87,  132-3,  170;  gets  appeal  from 
Zintgraff,  81;  gets  petition  from  Colonial 
Society,  169 

Cardamom,  experimentation,  254,  277 

Carnap-Quernheimb,  explores  south-eastern 
Cameroons,  92;  comments  on  death  rate  among 
recruited  workers,  328 

Carriers,  necessary,  77,  316;  employed  by  thou- 
sands, 236,  316;  harmed  by  such  emplovment, 
303-4,  323-4;  spread  diseases,  350,  351;  get  into 
trouble  with  other  natives,  308,  333;  gamble 
with  others'  property,  204,  334;  take  wages  in 
liquor,  335,  382;  hear  missionaries  at  Lolodorf, 
374;  are  protected  by  health  regulations,  334, 
350;  regulations  are  opposed  by  traders,  219, 
234,  235,  236,  237-8,  331-4;  employed  by 
Haussas,  109,  234,  334;  exempt  from  taxation 
when  employed  by  troops,  343;  would  need 
other  employment  with  improved  transporta- 
tion, 324.    See  also  Roads;  Transportation 

Catholic  Missions,  opposed  by  Bismarck,  142, 
370-1;  opposed  by  Basler  Mission,  363,  364, 
366,  369,  371,  372;  erect  station  at  Edea,  161, 
184,  231,  372;  have  schools,  358,  360;  prefer 
German  to  native  dialects,  359;  quarrel  with 
Protestants,  376;  are  represented  on  advisory 
council,  189;  would  convert  Moslems,  372-3; 
approve  forced  labour,  318,  320  »s.;  interested  in 
native  welfare,  377;  oppose  concubinage,  305; 
statistics  on  their  work,  360,  373.  See  also 
Pallotiner;  Patres  von  Sittard;  Vieter;  Windt- 
horst 

Catholics,  oppose  Bismarck,  142,  370-1.    See  also 

Centrists;  Jesuits;  VVindthorst 
Cattle,   raised    by    natives,    104,    105;    killed   at 
funerals,  300;  formed  wealth  of  Eulbe  princes, 
275;  sold  by  Haussas  in  southern  Cameroons, 
234,  276,  299;  raised  by  the  Government,  218, 
254,  276 
Central  America,  cacao  problems  studied,  253, 261 
Central     Botanical     Bureau.      See     Botanische 
Zentralstelle 


Centralized  control,  desired  by  colonialists,  132, 

147,  162.  See  'Colonial  constitution' 
Centrists,  oppose  colonialism,  78,  123,  136,  142, 
149,  152,  205,  297,  415;  admit  improvements 
under  Dernburg,  137;  want  Jesuits  allowed  to 
work  in  the  colony,  127,  370-1;  criticize  official 
policy  toward  Islam,  376;  urge  reform  of 
slavery,  393.   See  Erzberger;  Windthorst 

Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the  Cameroons,  name 
representatives  on  the  advisory  council,  189, 
219;  oppose  French  monopolists,  100 

Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Industry  in  Germany, 
members  of  Economic  Committee,  173 

Chancellor  (colonial),  182;  is  legal  functionary, 
179,  184,  199,  207 

Chancellor  (imperial),  has  powers  defined,  128, 
131,  132,  288,  291;  gets  powers  from  the  Kaiser, 
131;  is  responsible  head  of  colonial  administra- 
tion, 131,  132,  135;  is  advised  by  the  Kolonial- 
rat,  131,  132,  138,  139;  gets  petitions  from  the 
Colonial  Society,  132,  165;  controls  colonial 
governors,  180,  181,  398,  399;  gets  appeals  from 
the  colony,  131-2,  206;  has  control  of  special 
funds,  155,  364;  receives  special  powers  regard- 
ing slavery,  393.  See  also  Bismarck;  Caprivi; 
von  Billow;  Hohenlohe 

Chartered  companies,  advocated  by  Hewett,  21; 
advocated  by  Bismarck,  120,  121 

Cheese,  produced  at  Buea,  104 

Chemical  institutes,  analyse  colonial  products,  277 

Chicago,  212;  has  branch  of  the  Colonial  Society, 
270 

Chieftains,  get  symbols  of  authority,  183;  exercise 
doubtful  control  over  tribal  lands,  397;  preside 
over  courts,  200;  collect  taxes,  214,  339,  342, 
343;  aid  the  administration  in  other  capacities, 
303,  348,  357;  supply  labourers,  322;  abuse  their 
powers,  201,  205,  227,  299,  335,  344;  are  re- 
strained by  the  administration,  214,  299;  get 
special  consideration,  213;  held  as  hostages  for 
tribal  delinquents,  205,  340;  offered  prizes  for 
planting  rubber  trees,  268 

Children  of  natives,  engaged  in  carrying  goods  for 
whites,  331 

Chimpanzees,  106 

China,  271,  313 

Chinese  coolies,  recommended  for  the  Cameroons, 
163,  171,  319 

Cholet,  French  explorer,  85 

Chnstaller,  teacher,  354 

Christianity,  at  Fumban,  113;  the  doctrine  of 
work,  318;  its  meaning  for  natives,  377,  378. 
See  also  American  Presbyterian  Mission;  Basler 
Mission;  Baptists;  Catholic  missions;  Mis- 
sionaries 

Cigars,  of  Cameroon  tobacco,  273 

Cinchona,  experimentation,  277 

Cinnamon,  experimentation,  254,  277 

Cities  m  the  Cameroons,  112,  113 

Cities  in  Germany,  members  of  the  Economic 
Committee,  173 

Citizenship,  in  the  colonies,  within  the  chancellor's 
jurisdiction,  131 

Civil  rule,  follows  the  military,  184,  185,  194 

Climate,  described,  115-6;  on  Mt.  Cameroon, 
104;  Its  effect  on  white  men,  119,  304-5;  its 
effect  on  imported  workers,  319;  its  effect  on 
natives,  317,  318,  330 

Clothing,  not  demanded  because  of  missionary 
pleaching,  244,  380 

Cloves,  experimentation,  254 

Coastal  plain,  102-3,  106 

C.U.U.,  method  of  selling  goods  in  the  Cameroons, 
245 
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Coffee,  273-4,  278,  279,  289 

CoUings,  Rev.  W.  K.,  urges  British  control  of  the 
Cameroons,  24 

Colonial  congresses,  sponsored  by  the  Colonial 
Society,  1 67;  hears  demand  for  tariff  favours,  279 

'Colonial  constitution',  presented  to  the  Reichstag 
by  Bismarck,  126-7;  drafted  by  Woermann, 
159;  seeks  centralized  control,  127,  128;  meets 
opposition,  127,  142;  is  modified  as  a  result  of 
agitation,  128,  165,  167;  defines  powers  of  the 
chancellor,  131;  defines  powers  of  the  Kaiser, 
129,  145 

Colonial  Council  in  Germany.    See  Kolonialrat 

Colonial  council  in  the  Cameroons.  See  Advisory 
council 

Colonial  Division  of  the  Foreign  Office.  See 
Kolonialabteilung 

Colonial  Institute  in  Hamburg,  prepares  people 
for  colonial  service,  160,  209,  213,  252 

'Colonial  interests',  described,  157-64,  218-21 

Colonial  Office  in  London,  133;  hesitates  to  estab- 
lish British  control  in  the  Cameroons,  21,  24; 
supports  Hewett's  scheme,  26;  accepts  German 
occupation,  53 

Colonial  opinion  in  Germany,  opposes  negotia- 
tions with  France,  89-90;  fights  Moroccan  ac- 
cord, 98,  100 

Colonial  opposition  in  Germany,  123,  136,  142. 
See  also  Bebel;  Catholics;  Centrists;  Erzberger; 
Reichstag;  Richter 

Colonial  organizations,  members  of  the  Economic 
Committee,  173 

Colonial  policy  of  Germany,  without  a  programme, 
297;  as  described  by  critical  Socialists,  147; 
under  Dernburg,  136-7;  shows  administration 
as  neutral  umpire  between  exploiters  and 
natives,  176,  298,  324,  417;  modifications  in  it 
sought  by  resolutions,  191,  330-1 

Colonial  school,  at  Witzenhausen,  252 

Colonial  Society  (Deutsche  Kolonialgesellschaft), 
origin  of,  164-5;  its  membership  and  organiza- 
tion, 165-6;  spreads  propaganda,  166-7,  168, 
170,  253,  350;  agitates  for  large  navy,  167,  168; 
petitions  the  chancellor,  132,  166;  opposes 
boundary  arrangements  with  France,  88,  89, 
98,  100,  170,  238,  407;  desires  central  control, 
128,  167-8,  288;  seeks  changes  in  'colonial  con- 
stitution', 167-8,  288;  agitates  for  colonial 
ministry,  133-4,  168;  seeks  additional  troops, 
170,  195;  fights  for  large  budgets,  95,  170;  wants 
advisory  council  for  the  colonies,  188;  wishes 
court  of  appeals  in  Germany,  168,  199-200; 
fights  Reicnstag  opposition,  136,  150,  168-9, 
176;  approves  Dernburg,  137,  168;  has  Woer- 
mann as  a  member,  159,  168,  170,  272;  urges 
German  control  in  the  hinterland,  87,  88,  94, 
95,  135,  144-5,  169,  170,  233;  is  interested  in 
native  labour,  170-1;  opposes  slavery,  390; 
anxious  about  relations  of  whites  and  blaclvs, 
171;  interested  m  people  leaving  Germany,  169; 
seeks  to  have  of&cials  trained,  169,  209;  studies 
preferential  tariff  for  colonial  products,  171, 
277-8,  278-9;  agitates  for  railways,  92,  239; 
offers  prize  for  tropical  automobile,  237;  makes 
grants  from  its  own  funds,  155,  170;  exerted 
great  influence,  164,  167-8,  218-19,  281,  416-7. 
See  also  Economic  Committee;  Kolonialverein 

Colonial  stock  companies,  163-4;  are  regulated, 
128,  131,  132,  135,  288 

Colonies,  and  tneir  status  in  the  constitutional 
system,  124,  126.   See  'Colonial  constitution' 

Colonies,  typical  arguments  for  them  refuted,  148, 
280 

Comey.   See  Kumi 


Comity  de  I'Afrique  Fran?aise,  85 

Commissioner  of  labours,  329 

Communal  property,  204,  397.    See  Property 

Compagnie  de  la  N'Goko-Sangha,  407 

Compagnie  forestiere  Sangha-Oubangui,  407 

Competition,  between  planters  and  traders,  190, 
220,  222,  252,  303,  316-7,  323-4;  among  Euro- 
pean traders,  19,  20,  22,  33,  82,  83-4,  125-6, 
139-40,  219,  223,  225,  226,  229,  233,  235,  257, 
266,  291,  294,  347;  between  white  and  native 
traders,  231,  233-4,  251;  between  traders  and 
missionaries,  233;  between  traders  and  Govern- 
ment, 256,  257;  for  workers,  303,  316-7,  323-4; 
makes  administration  adopt  neutral  position, 
298,324,417 

Concubinage,  305 

Congo  Conference  at  Berlin.  See  Berlin  Congo 
Conference 

Congo  District  Association  of  Liverpool,  opposes 
Germans,  51 

Congo  region,  desired  by  Bismarck,  121;  scene  of 
Baptist  work,  63,  70 

Congo  River,  should  be  internationalized  and 
opened  to  trade,  32,  35,  165;  question  to  be 
studied  by  Nachtigal,  36;  its  branches  in  the 
interior  found  to  be  far  from  the  coast,  82;  is 
important  for  the  Cameroons,  88,  92,  93,  104, 
106,  170,  216,  291;  had  obstructions,  49;  con- 
trolled by  the  French,  78,  80,  105;  becomes 
available  to  Germany,  99,  102,  106.  See  also 
Anglo- Portuguese  treaty;  Berlin  Congo  Con- 
ference 

Congregation  du  St.  Esprit  et  du  St.  Coeur  de 
Marie,  wishes  to  work  in  the  Cameroons,  370 

Conservation  of  forests,  276-7 

Constantinople,  129 

Consular  authority,  to  be  established  by  England 
in  West  Africa,  19,  23,  25,  27 

Consular  law,  applied  to  the  German  colonies, 
127,  181,  199 

Contracts,  for  the  sale  of  land,  398;  to  perform 
work,  322-3;  signed  under  the  influence  of 
liquor,  382;  labour  contracts  regulated,  324, 
329;  agreements  with  longer  work  periods  are 
sought,  336,  337;  made  by  the  administration 
and  students  entering  agricultural  school,  359. 
See  Labour 

Conventional  Basin  of  the  Congo,  is  neutral,  195, 
310;  subject  to  import  and  export  tariffs,  246, 
247,  258;  its  freedom  of  trade  is  said  to  be 
violated,  100,  407 

Copal,  276 

Copper,  reported  in  Adamaua,  275 

Copper  wire,  stolen  by  natives,  217 

Cosmetics,  used  instead  of  liquor,  388 

Costs,  fought  by  Bismarck,  62,  120-1;  fought  by 
Caprivi,  85;  opposed  by  the  Reichstag,  143, 
148,  338;  increased  by  explorations,  78,  100, 
122,  230;  high  military  costs,  196,  309;  re- 
arranged by  i;)ernburg,  137;  given  statistically, 
153  n.  See  also  Budgets;  Deficits;  Dernburg; 
Economy;  Military;  Reichstag 

Cotton,  discovered,  105,  269,  270;  interests  the 
Colonial  Society,  270;  efforts  to  grow  it,  136, 
174,  254,  270-1,  289;  has  a  threat  in  ramie,  161, 
271 

Courcel,  French  ambassador  in  Germany,  negoti- 
ates boundaries,  74 

Courts,  of  equity,  19,  20,  22,  30,  33,  42,  43,  53-4, 
56,  57,  157,  178,  179,  198;  established  by 
missionaries  at  Victoria,  18,  19;  of  the  German 
administration,  122,  128,  179,  199,  364;  subject 
to  the  imperial  chancellor,  131,  132,  198; 
studied  by   the   Kolonialrat,    141;   under   the 
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Courts — continued 

governor's  control,  181,  198,  199,  200,  201,  206; 
presided  over  by  administrators,  184,  200,  201; 
must  exercise  care  in  whipping  natives,  203, 
enforcing  German  law,  199;  recognize  native 
customs,  198,  200;  as  administered  by  natives, 
187,  200-1,  213,  227,  299;  courts  of  white  men 
get  native  appeals,  202;  do  not  enforce  trust, 
204,  206,  227;  do  not  recognize  slavery,  206, 
391,  392,  394;  are  congested  by  woman  palavers, 
301-2,  303,  305;  exercising  jurisdiction  over 
whites,  199-200;  inflicting  penalties  upon 
whites,  200,  203,  306-7;  punishing  natives,  202- 
203,  204,  339;  require  governor's  consent  to  the 
death  penalty,  203,  204-5;  have  a  code  of 
penalties,  202-3;  collect  fees,  154,  201.  See  also 
Chancellor  (colonial);  Crime;  Death  penalty; 
Fines;  Jail;  Property;  Kolonialgerichtshof 

Cowrie  shells,  used  as  currency,  224,  247 

Craigie,  Captain  of  H.M.S.  Flirt,  28 

Crampel,  French  explorer,  85,  94 

Credit.  See  Trust 

Crime,  statistics  of,  203-4 

Croo.   See  Kru 

Cross  River  (Old  Calabar),  60,  104 

Crownland,  administration  of,  181,  398-9,  401-2, 
404-8 

Culture  of  natives,  112,  113 

Currency.   See  Barter;  Money 

Customs  of  natives,  German  policy  toward,  40, 
187,  198,  200,  205,  298-9;  cautiously  handled  by 
Bismarck,  289-90;  often  attacked  by  mission- 
aries, 378;  affected  by  health  regulations,  300; 
Duala  customs  are  recognized  by  treaty,  41, 
298.  See  also  Burial  of  dead;  Cannibalism; 
Death  penalty;  Funeral  practices;  Marriage 
practices;  Polygamy;  Wife-purchase;  Women 

Customs  service,  207,  246,  343 

Dahomans,  employed  as  police,  86,  182,  193-4, 
210-12,  391.   See  also  Leist 

Dahomey,  shipped  slaves  in  Woermann  ships, 
160,  391;  desired  as  compensation  for  rights  in 
Morocco  surrendered  by  Germany,  98 

'Dash',  225,  245 

Death  penalty,  could  not  be  inflicted  by  natives, 
80,  201,  299;  required  governor's  consent,  181, 
184,  203;  by  hanging,  108,  211;  statistics,  204-5 

Death  rate,  among  whites,  1 12,  1 17,  353,  354,  369; 
among  native  workers,  114,  250,  325,  327-8, 
330;  among  native  children,  346;  as  explained 
by  some  natives,  329  ».    See  Diseases;  Labour 

Debts,  as  cause  of  imprisonment,  201,  227;  as 
cause  of  slavery,  392,  393;  of  King  Bell  to 
Woermann,  226;  of  Manga  Bell,  412 

Decentralization  of  administration,  sought  by 
certain  traders,  190,  220,  243,  323,  418 

Decrees,  government  by,  127,  129,  131,  135,  143- 
144,  148,  393;  issued  by  governor  after  getting 
advice,  135,  181,  189;  disallowed  by  the  im- 
perial chancellor,  180;  published  in  the  Amis- 
blatt,  218 

Deficits,  148-9,  282 

Deido  (Dido),  school,  22,  35,  354 

Derby,  Earl  of,  favours  action  by  England  in 
West  Africa,  24 

Dernburg,  Bernhard,  head  of  the  Kolonialamt, 
appointed,  136-7,  176,  182;  cautions  the  Colonial 
Society,  168;  humanizes  the  treatment  of 
natives,  203,  213,  306-7,  387;  introduces  changes 
in  administration,  140,  149,  156,  196;  is  in- 
terested in  economic  development,  240,  242, 
271,  284  n.,  404;  is  praised  for  his  achievements, 
151,  416,  417 


Deutsche  Afrikanische  Gesellschaft,  German 
branch  of  the  International  Association,  31 

Deutsche  Gesellschaft  zur  Erforschung  Aequa- 
torialafrikas,  formation  of,  31 

Deutsche  Kolonial  Eisenbahnbau-und  Betriebs- 
gesellschaft,  240 

Deutsche  Kolonialgesellschaft.  See  Colonial 
Society 

Deutsche  Kongo  IJga.    See  Kongo  Liga 

Deutscher  Kolonialverein.   See  Kolonialverein 

Dido.    See  Deido 

Dikoa,  surrendered  by  France  to  Germany,  95 

Discipline  of  native  workers,  desired  by  white 
employers,  250-1,  334,  336-7,  348 

Discrimination  in  trade,  non-existent  in  the 
Cameroons,  285-6 

Diseases,  described,  114-5,  327,  348-51;  efforts 
to  control,  155,  169,  332,  348-53.   See  Health 

Dividends,  from  colonial  investments,  240,  284, 
290,  295,  296;  statistics,  289.   See  Investments 

Dogs,  taxed  in  Duala,  300,  338-9,  352 

Dominik,  Hans,  conquers  parts  of  the  Cameroons, 
91,  95,  321;  is  accused  of  cruelty  to  natives,  148, 
306 

Donkeys,  tried  as  beasts  of  burden,  237 

Douglas,  Sholto,  promoter  of  the  Gesellschaft 
Siid-Kamerun,  291  ». 

Drum,  for  sending  messages,  112 

Dschah  River  (Ngoko),  92,  104,  238,  295,  386 

Dschang,  has  agricultural  school,  359 

Duala,  composed  of  several  villages,  22;  in  its 
early  contacts  with  white  men,  18,  19;  suffers 
from  native  rivalries,  20,  28;  long  eager  for 
British  control,  20,  24,  28;  in  its  dealings  with 
the  Germans,  39,  40,  51,  53,  158,  213,  225,  397; 
has  trade  monopoly,  76-7,  108,  193,  226,  227-8, 
229-30,  230-1,  251,  355;  as  centre  of  administra- 
tion, 93,  104,  183,  242,  352,  408;  the  character 
of  its  people,  107-8,  361,  408,  409;  should  have 
its  influence  limited,  108,  355;  harbour  facilities, 
103;  climate,  115,  116;  experiences  expropria- 
tion of  its  land  by  Germans,  130,  152,  169,  197, 
206,  241,  368,  397,  408-13;  is  paid  the  Kumi, 
156;  has  close  connection  with  the  advisory 
council,  189,  190,  219;  arouses  the  envy  of 
Kribi,  190,  219-20,  242,  333;  gets  its  system  of 
courts,  200,  202;  its  rulers  advise  the  adminis- 
tration, 214;  talk  of  making  it  a  self-governing 
community,  215;  has  crude  mail  service  in  early 
days,  215;  gets  a  cable,  217;  has  two  railways, 
239,  240,  241,  242;  its  natives  take  up  planting, 
251,  258;  must  pay  taxes,  300,  321,  338-9,  340-1; 
has  health  problems,  349,  350,  352;  has  schools, 
354-5,  357,  360,  361;  its  dialect  is  not  to  be 
taught  to  other  tribes,  355,  356,  358,  379 

'Duck  bill',  ceded  to  France,  97,  99 

Dume  River,  94,  346 

Dutch,  exploiting  south-eastern  Cameroons,  92 

Dybowski,  French  explorer,  85 

Dysentery,  114,  328,  348 

East  Africa  (German),  86,  137,  145,  160,  165, 
194,  283,  326,  389;  as  part  of  Mittelafrika,  99 

Easton,  British  consul,  successor  to  Hopkins,  20 

Ebermaier,  governor,  181  n.;  instructs  resident 
commissioners,  186;  promises  to  end  flogging  of 
soldiers,  197;  gets  Duala  appeals  against  expro- 
priation, 412 

Ebony,  103,  277 

Economic  Committee  (Kolonialwirtschaftliches 
Komitee),  origin  of,  172,  279;  its  members  and 
organization,  163,172-4;  carries  on  propaganda, 
166,  172,  173-4;  gets  support  from  different 
sources,  173;  is  primarily  interested  in  economic 
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Economic  Committee — continued 

exploitation,  173-4,  252, 253;  studies  transporta- 
tion, 174,  237,  239;  studies  cacao  problems, 
174,  262;  experiments  with  cotton,  174,  270; 
investigates  bananas,  276;  studies  forests,  174, 
276;  studies  kola,  274;  becomes  interested  in 
minerals,  174,  275;  studies  palm  oil,  174,  260; 
works  on  rubber  problems,  173,  174,  266,  268; 
is  interested  in  ramie,  271;  studies  tobacco,  273; 
influential,  169,  416-17 
Economy,  and  its  effects,  111,  155,  193,  224 
Edea,  is  made  by  the  co-operation  of  Woermann 
and  the  Catholics,  82,  87,  161,  184,  231,  372; 
gets  road  connection  with  Lolodorf,  93;  fights 
against  slavery,  392;  requires  building  permits 
of  natives,  352 
Education,  as  its  programme  was  worked  out  by 
Woermann,  122,  353;  makes  its  beginning,  207, 
354-5;  discussed  in  important  conference,  356-7; 
adopts  standard  course  of  study,  356-7;  had  the 
interest  of  the  Colonial  Society,  171;  continua- 
tion schools,  360;  agricultural  schools,  359; 
forestry  school,  277;  in  Duala,  354,  355,  357, 
368;  in  Victoria,  354-5,  359;  in  Garua,  355-6; 
in  Fumban,  113;  practical  education,  251,  255, 
268,  318,  359,  360,  381;  financing,  354,  357; 
effect  on  natives,  214,  244  «.,  253,  360-1;  super- 
vised by  the  administration,  364;  and  compul- 
sory attendance,  357;  students  are  tax-exempt, 
341,  342,  343;  statistics,  360.  See  also  English 
language;  Languages  of  natives.  Missionaries 
Egypt,  cause  of  differences  between  Germany  and 
England,  35,  57,  58;  has  branch  of  the  Colonial 
Society,  165 
Elat,  Presbyterian  mission  station,  374 
Elberfeld,  branch  of  Pan-German  League  opposed 

to  1894  treaty  with  France,  90 
Elephants,  106;  cause  damage,  217,  262;  cannot 
be  used  as  beasts  of  burden,  171,  237;  are  pro- 
tected, 247,  255,  256,  257-8 
Empress  of  Germany,  gets  French  Catholic  ap- 
peals, 370;  likes  Cameroon  chocolate,  264 
Engelhardt,  German  explorer,  93 
England,  rival  of  France  in  West  Africa,  19,  20, 
22-5,  27,  34,  87,   89;  rival  of   Germany,   32-3, 
42,    43-59,    75,    157,    178-9,    198,    225;    settles 
differences  with  Germany,  59-73;  had  planned 
to  control  the  Cameroons,  17-28;  makes  trade 
agreement  with  Germany,  63-4,  230,  285;  has 
share  in  the  Cameroon  trade,  265,  283,  286; 
might  oppose  German  preferential  tariff,  278, 
279;  preferred  by  some  natives,  286,  354,  362; 
has  branch  of  the  Colonial  Society,  165;  supplies 
Germany    with    cotton,    270;    proposes    arms 
agreement,  314;  proposes  high  tariff  on  liquor, 
385;  prohibits  export  of  native  labour,  320;  gets 
appeal  from  native  kings,  206,  341,  413.    See 
also  Anglo- Portuguese  treaty;  Boundaries 
English     cable     company,     gets     contract     for 

Cameroon  cable,  217 
English  language,  unpopular  with  the  admiuistra- 
tion,  107,  171  n.,  287,  358,  373-4;  cannot  be 
used  in  trade  reports,  287 
English  mail  service  disliked,  215 
English     missionaries,     criticized    for    teaching 
natives  self-government,  361.   See  also  Baptists 
(English);  Primitive  Methodists 
English  people  in  the  Cameroons,  286 
English  traders,  rivals  of  Germans,  19,  51,  56,  80, 
288;  get  Cameroon  trade  through  inner  Nigeria, 
78,  87,  95,  145,  234,  266,  275;  seek  no  mono- 
polies in  the  Cameroons,  230 
Erzberger,    on    budgets,     149,    150    «.;    favours 
greater    colonial    independence,     191;    wishes 


speedy  civil  rule,  195  «.;  demands  end  of  forced 
labour,  326;  seeks  favours  for  converts,  376; 
opposes  liquor,  386 

Esser,  Dr.,  gets  workers  from  Bali,  365 

European  foods,  produced  in  the  colony,  104;  im- 
ported by  natives,  245 

Exhibitions  of  colonial  goods  in  Germany,  167, 
172,  174,  264 

Exile,  threatened  as  penalty,  340 

Expenditures,  must  be  accounted  for,  124,  144; 
are  listed,  154-6 

Exploitation,  222-97;  aided  by  missions,  233,  319 
377,  379-81 

Exploration,  by  Germans  in  Africa,  31,  32,  76;  in 
the  Cameroons,  78-93,  passim;  has  incentive  in 
trade,  76-8;  pushed  by  the  Colonial  Society,  92, 
94,  95,  169-70;  financed,  82,  155;  bv  private 
concessions,  82-3,  93,  94,  290,  292,  293',  294.  See 
also  Gesellschaft  Nordwest-Kamerun;  Gesell- 
schaft  Siid-Kamerun;  Morgen;  Ramsay;  Zint- 
graff 

Export  tariff,  277;  first  tariff  in  the  colony,  246-7; 
collected  by  French  in  south-eastern  Cameroons, 
92;  on  ivory,  258;  on  rubber,  268,  269;  paid  by 
whites  with  trade  monopolies,  83,  230 

Expropriation  of  land,  in  Bonaberi,  241;  in  Duala, 
241,  341,  349,  397,  408-13;  arouses  Duala 
people,  197,  409-10,  411,  412,  413;  opposed  by 
the  Basler  Mission,  368, 410;  opposed  by  traders, 
410;  involves  the  Reichstag,  152,  411,  412-3 

Fabri,  agitates  for  Kolonialamt,  133 

Family  life  of  natives,  affected  by  forced  labour, 
322,  330,  337,  345-6.  See  also  Labour;  Poly- 
gamy; Wife-purchase 

Far  East,  and  the  rubber  crisis,  268 

Farming,  by  the  Government  at  Buea,  104,  154; 
by  natives,  105,  331,  396,  400,  410;  taught  to 
natives,  324;  encouraged  near  caravan  routes, 
333 

Fauna,  106 

Fees,  as  colonial  income,  154;  paid  to  courts  for 
hearing  cases,  201 

Fernando  Po,  38;  bans  Baptist  missionaries,  18, 
51;  refuses  landing  of  German  cable,  217;  sought 
by  Germans,  34,  98,  101 

Ferry,  Jules,  friendly  toward  Germany,  35,  73,  75 

Feudalism  in  the  Cameroons,  84,  109,  110-11 

Fez,  cannot  be  sold,  244-5 

Fibre  plants,  experimentation,  254 

Fighting,  among  natives,  19,  40;  connected  with 
slavery,  392;  virtually  continuous  between  Ger- 
mans and  natives,  307;  caused  by  interference 
with  trade,  78,  184,  195,  196,  231,  308,  321,  333, 
374-5;  caused  by  cannibalism,  308;  caused  by 
recruiting,  309;  criticized  by  Woermann,  309; 
opposed  by  the  Reichstag,  147,  309.  See 
Treaty 

Fiji  Islands,  cause  of  dispute  between  England 
and  Germany,  33,  57 

Filariasis,  114,  348,  409 

Fines,  commonest  penalty  for  whites,  200;  im- 
posed on  natives  at  Victoria,  18;  preferred  by 
some  as  alternative  to  whipping,  210-11;  ex- 
cessive ones  imposed  by  chieftains,  201;  paid 
in  ivory,  257;  source  of  income,  154;  statistics, 
205 

Fishhooks,  used  as  currency,  224,  245 

Fishing,  taken  up  by  Duala  people,  310 

Flegel,  works  in  Adamaua,  64,  66,  76,  163,  275; 
thwarted  by  Bismarck's  agreement  with  Eng- 
land, 78-9 

Flintlocks,  can  be  sold  to  natives,  244,  310,  311, 
312;  their  sale  defended,  159,  311,  312 
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Flirt,  British  gunboat,  28,  29 

Food,  for  Europeans,  117;  for  carriers,  332,  333; 
shortage,  246;  meat  required  to  fight  cannibal- 
ism, 299 

Foreign  Office  (British),  instructs  consuls  in  West 
Africa,  20;  has  many  experts,  133 

Foreign  Office  (German),  responsible  in  colonial 
affairs,  133,  135,  199;  budgets  included  colonial 
costs,  144;  has  extra  costs  because  of  colonies, 
148;  interested  in  training  of  officials,  208.  See 
Kolonialabteilung. 

Forestry  school,  277 

Forests,  studied  bv  the  Econoinic  Committee, 
253;  exploited,  276.   See  Woods 

Forts,  erected,  308 

Framboesia,  350 

France,  rival  of  England  in  West  Africa,  19,  20, 
22,  23,  24,  25,  27,  34,  49,  74,  88;  applies  dis- 
criminatory tariff,  33;  feared  by  Germany,  32-3, 
225;  adopts  friendly  attitude,  38,  54,  73-5,  159; 
makes  treaties  with  Germany,  74,  97,  98,  99- 
101,  105,  195,  350;  has  influential  colonial 
group,  85;  explores  hinterland,  84-5,  87,  94, 
145;  makes  agreement  with  England,  84;  con- 
trols traffic  on  the  Congo,  93;  has  boundary 
disputes  with  Germany,  95,  170,  288,  311,  344; 
has  slavery  in  French  Congo,  160,  391;  arranges 
for  transportation  of  mail,  216;  forbids  export 
of  native  labourers,  320;  agrees  to  prohibit 
arms  trade,  314-5;  opposes  high  tariff  on 
liquor,  385;  might  be  asked  to  aid  rebellious 
natives,  413.   See  French 

Free  Trade,  desired  by  England  in  West  Africa, 
24,  53;  promised  to  Duala  people  bv  Germanv, 
230-1;  under  the  Congo  Act,  292.  See  also  Ber- 
lin Congo  Conference;  Conventional  Basin  of 
the  Congo 

Freisinnige,  political  party  opposing  colonialism, 
123,  145 

French,  activity  feared  by  Duala  people,  24; 
French  Cameroons  and  rights  of  French  con- 
cessionnaires,  100,  234,  242,  269,  406-8;  French 
Catholics  desire  to  work  in  the  Cameroons,  370- 
371;  colonial  administration  studied  by  the  Ger- 
mans, 135;  share  in  the  Cameroon  trade,  78,  92, 
266,  290 

Friedrichsruh,  34,  121,  157 

Fulbe,  history  and  origin,  110;  character,  299; 
conquer  the  Haussas,  109,  420;  control  large 
cities  of  the  hinterland,  95;  own  salt  wells,  275; 
participate  in  the  German  administration,  155, 
186,  299.  See  also  Feudalism  in  the  Cameroons; 
Yola 

Fumban.   See  Bamum;  Joja 

Funeral  practices,  not  to  include  human  sacrifice, 
299,  378;  must  limit  number  of  cattle 
slaughtered,  300 

Furlough  regulations,  117,  207 

Gabun,  38,  39,  74,  373 

Gaiser,  owner  of  Mahin  Beach,  50,  60,  64,  65 

Gamblmg   among   natives,   308,   336,   385;   with 

white  man's  property,  204,  334 
Gardens,  at  administrative  stations,  155,  185,  242 
Garua,  object  of  explorations,  94;  as  centre  of 

adnainistration,  96;  as  rival  of  Yola,  95,  111, 

186,  234  n.;  experiments  with  cotton,  270,  271; 

has  schools,  355,  360,  376;  to  get  steamship 

service,  238 
Gentil,  trench  explorer,  94 
German  Colonial  t^oclety.  See  Colonial  Society 
Germania,  criticizing  Bismarck,  370 
German  language  in  the  Cameroons,  1 7,  356,  357- 

358,  359,  366,  367,  370,  373-4,  375-6;  desired  by 


Woermann,  287,  353;  desired  by  the  Colonial 
Society,  171;  its  study  encouraged,  355.  See 
also  English  language 

Germans  in  the  Cameroons,  116 

German  traders,  in  their  relations  with  English 
traders,  19,  22,  27,  30;  make  agreement  at 
Duala,  28;  will  not  buy  Baptist  property,  72. 
See  Hamburg  traders;  Jantzen;  Syndicate; 
Thormahlen;  Woermann 

Gesellschaft  fiir  deutsche  Kolonisation,  founded 
by  Peters,  165 

Gesellschaft  Nordwest-Kamerun,  origin  of,  94, 
155,  290,  292-3;  terms  of  its  grant,  232,  237, 
292-3,  295;  has  Woermann  as  a  director,  160; 
headed  by  SchoUer,  163,  402;  criticized  by  the 
Kolonialrat,  139,  402;  opposed  by  the  Reich- 
stag, 140,  401;  opposes  the  Basler  Mission, 
366;  discovers  mica,  275;  gets  gift  of  crownland, 
296;  acts  like  a  monopoly,  290,  296;  had  great 
losses,  284,  296;  loses  concession,  296 

Gesellschaft  Siid-Kamerun,  origin  of,  155,  232, 
290-1;  terms  of  its  grant,  93,  237,  290;  relations 
with  Woermann,  160,  294;  headed  by  Scharlach, 
163,  173,  394;  criticized  bv  the  Kolonialrat,  139, 
291,  292,  296,  402;  opposed  by  the  Reichstag, 
140,  291,  401;  its  control  by  Belgians  is  feared, 
291;  represented  on  the  Economic  Committee, 
173;  has  transportation  contract,  293;  exploits 
rubber,  267,  293,  294;  exploits  ivory,  293; 
affected  by  arms  regulations,  293-4,  314;  aided 
by  official  recruiting,  294,  331 ;  opposed  by  Ger- 
man traders,  93,  219,  294;  regarded  as  a  mono- 
poly, 93,  219,  290-4,  296,  402;  gets  some  return 
on  investment,  284,  295,  314;  is  liquidated,  295, 
408 

Geyer,  Catholic  bishop,  desires  to  study  Adamaua, 
372-3 

Giraffes,  106 

Gladstone,  gives  reluctant  support  to  Hewett's 
scheme,  21,  24,  26 

Glasgow  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Manufac- 
turers, opposes  Germans,  51 

Gleim,  governor,  181  ».;  opposes  treaty  with 
France,  98;  opposes  expropriation  of  Duala 
people,  410 

Gold,  reported  in  Adamaua,  275 

Goldie-'l  aubman,  seeks  charter  for  the  National 
African  Company,  66;  interprets  freedom  of 
navigation,  68-9 

Good,  Dr.,  starts  Presbyterian  missionary  work, 
374 

Goods  sold  in  the  colony,  223,  243-5 

GoriUas,  106 

Goshawk,  British  gunboat,  28,  39 

Gouvernementsrat.    See  Advisory  council 

Government,  by  the  EngUsh  in  Victoria,  18,  71; 
of  Duala,  19;  as  proposed  by  Hewett,  24-5,  27; 
as  desired  by  Bismarck,  121-2;  as  set  up  after 
first  contacts  with  interior  tribes,  79-80;  as 
desired  by  Admiral  Knorr,  56,  179;  as  desired 
by  German  traders,  125,  127,  158,  178,  298;  as 
instituted  for  Adamaua,  96,  110,  111,  112;  by 
decree,  127,  128,  129;  is  generally  excellent, 
176-7.    See  also  Decrees 

Governor,  dispute  over  appointment  of  first  one, 
122-3;  governors  of  the  colony,  181-2;  powers 
of,  131,  180,  181;  advised  by  advisory  council, 
181,  18/,  188,  189;  controls  local  administra- 
tion, 181,  187;  controls  courts,  181,  199,  200, 
201,  203,  206;  makes  tariffs,  245-6;  protects 
forests,  255;  supervises  ciownland,  181,  398, 
399;  controls  sale  of  liquor,  385;  advised  by  tiie 
Kolonialabteilung,  135,  181;  mediates  between 
tribes,  201;  accused  of  favouring  planters,  190 
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Grants-in-aid,  opposed  by  Reichstag,  143;  made 
for  military  costs,  151,  153  n.,  196;  statistics  of, 
153  n.,  283;  compared  with  colonial  trade,  281-3; 
compared  with  other  colonies,  283.  See  also 
Loans. 

Granville,  Lord,  foreign  secretary,  plans  to  estab- 
lish British  control,  21,  22,  26,  27;  and  the 
Rogozinski  affair,  48,  58;  negotiates  with  Ger- 
many, 63,  69;  prophesies  colonial  system  for 
Germany,  75 

Grassland,  103,  104,  106 

Gravenreuth,  explorer,  86;  acquires  Dahomans, 
193;  killed  at  Buea,  193 

Ground  nuts,  276 

Group  responsibility  and  the  enforcement  of  law, 
205,  227,  340.   See  also  Hostages 

Guinea,  Gulf  of,  21,  279 

Guns,  paid  tariffs,  246;  required  permits,  154.  See 
Arms 

Gunpowder,  used  as  currency,  224;  important  in 
trade,  244;  difficult  to  acquire,  312,  313;  used 
as  incentive  to  work,  319.   See  Arms 

Gutta-percha,  traded  by  Haussas,  112 

Hail  storms,  115 

Half-free,  status  of,  391-2 

Hamburg-American  Line,  173 

Hamburg,  thanks  England  for  aid  to  traders,  30; 
as  seat  of  court  of  appeals,  200 

Hamburg  traders,  desire  control  of  territory,  34, 
35,  37;  make  claims  on  England  for  damages, 
58;  seek  colonial  trade  accord  with  England,  64; 
refuse  to  buy  Baptist  property,  70;  have  close 
relations  with  Bismarck,  121,  338;  form  the 
Syndicate,  124,  414;  fear  high  liquor  tariff,  384; 
willing  to  lend  money  for  explorations,  86; 
oppose  preferential  tariff,  278,  279.  See  also 
Jantzen;  Syndicate;  Thormahlen;  Woermann 

Handelshochschule  in  Berlin,  gives  colonial 
studies,  209 

Hansa  cities,  34 

Harbour  master,  207 

Harbours  in  the  Cameroons,  103 

Haussas,  109;  general  trading  activitv,  110,  112, 
232,  236,  276,  382;  employ  slaves,  236,  395;  are 
urged  to  trade  with  the  coast,  91,  92,  93,  232, 
378;  desired  as  troops,  192,  193;  rivals  of  white 
traders,  232,  233-4,  299,  334,  345;  defended  by 
the  administration,  234 

Haussa  language,  widely  used  in  the  interior,  109; 
studied  in  Germany,  169 

Head  tax,  suggested  in  1885,  338-9.  See  Taxes 

Health,  regulations  for  natives,  113-15,  202,  250, 
300,  329-30,  332,  334,  352;  regulations  for 
whites,  117-8,  135,  352-3,  408-9,  410,  411;  a 
concern  of  the  Colonial  Society,  169,  171,  209; 
fight  against  various  diseases,  348-53;  regula- 
tions defied  by  traders,  219,  332,  334,  347,  349- 
350;  problems  of  plantations,  250,  327-8,  329- 
330,  347-8;  certificates,  154.  See  also  Death 
rate;  Diseases;  Expropriation  of  land  in  Duala; 
Hospitals;  Liquor 

Helfferich,  member  of  the  Economic  Committee, 
172-3 

Helgoland-Zanzibar  treaty,  138,  168 

Hemp,  experimentation,  277 

Herero  Rebellion,  its  costs  arouse  criticism,  150, 
196;  causes  fear  of  rebellion  in  the  Cameroons, 
195,  308,  313 

Herrenloses  Land.  See  Crownland. 

Hevea  brasiliensis,  found  superior  to  kickxia 
elastica,  267 

Hewett,  'Too  Late',  consul,  29,  41-2,  77,  258;  seeks 
to  establish  British  control,  21-9,  passim;  in  his 


dealings  with  the  Duala  people,  20,  22,  29,  193; 

in  his  relations  with  German  traders,  30,  33,  37, 

41;  opposes  German  occupation,  43,  52,  55,  56, 

57,  178;  annexes  Victoria,  44,  61 
Hickory  Town,  controlled  bv  King  Bell,  22,  41; 

opposed  to  Germans,  41,  43,  52,  54,  55-6,  361 
Hinterland,  reported  to  be  rich,  76-7,  256,  259, 

266-7;  trade  going  to  others  than  Germans,  77; 

attracts  German  traders,  80,  82,  159-60,  229, 

395;  as  source  of  labour,  320;  has  slavery,  395; 

is  explored,  55,  84,  290;  fighting  results  from 

efforts  to  control,  307 
Honigsberg,  German  trader  ejected  from  Nigeria, 

88  n.,  170 
Hohenlohe,  chancellor,  interested  in  developing 

colony,  91 
Holland,  has  branch  of  the  Colonial  Society,  165; 

finds  Java  important,  285 
Holt,  John,  Liverpool  firm,  complain  of  French 

competition,  23;  oppose  Germans,  51;  compete 

with  the  Gesellschaft  Nordwest-Kamerun,  296 
Hopkins,  consul,  instructed  to  report  on  Duala,  20 
Horses,  raised  in  the  colony,  104,  106,  1 10;  breed- 
ing of,  218,  237,  254,  276,  350 
Hospitals,  required  on  plantations,  329;  of  the 

Government,  218;  earn  income,  154 
Hostages,  held  to  enforce  observance  of  treaties, 

183;  held  when  relatives  violate  the  law,  205. 

See  Group  responsibility 
Human  sacrifice,  at  funerals,  299 
Humane  administration,  under  Dernburg,  Seitz, 

and  Billow,  151,  182 
Humidity,  near  the  coast,  115 
Hunting,  by  pygmies,  106;  and  arms  regulations, 

315;  fees,  154 
Hut  tax,  preferred  by  Seitz  to  head  tax,  340;  in 

Duala,  340,  341,  342 
Hyenas,  106 

Ibi,  ceded  to  England,  67;  visited  by  Morgen,  84; 
by  Zintgraff,  81 

Immorality  of  whites,  118,  303,  304-5,  305-6;  de- 
fended by  Puttkamer,  182;  fought  by  mission- 
aries, 221,  381.   S«e  Leist 

Imperialism,  attacked  by  Reichstag  opposition, 
246,  280 

Imperial  tariff  union,  279 

Income  of  the  Cameroons,  from  tariff,  154,  180, 
245,  247,  248,  338;  from  liquor,  154,  180,  389; 
from  railway,  241;  from  ivory,  154,  257;  from 
rubber,  268,  406;  from  private  concessions,  155, 
290,  291,  295;  from  taxation,  154,  339,  343; 
from  tribute,  154,  338;  from  taxes  on  trade, 
154,  344;  from  the  sale  of  crownland,  154,  405, 
406,  410,  411;  from  court  fees,  154;  from  other 
sources,  154.  See  also  Budgets;  Grants-in-aid; 
Loans 

Independence  of  colonies,  418;  financial,  136; 
feared  as  a  result  of  the  advisory  council,  188; 
favoured  in  principle  by  Solf,  191;  sought  by 
some  traders,  190-1,  220,  242-3;  feared  to  exist 
among  native  Baptists,  362.  See  also  Self- 
government 

India,  successful  with  elephants,  237;  its  botanical 
work  studied,  253;  compared  with  the  Camer- 
oons, 284-5 

Indigo,  sought  in  the  Cameroons,  254,  277 

Indirect  rule,  in  Adamaua,  186 

Industrial  organizations  in  Germany,  in  the 
Economic  Committee,  173 

Inoculation  of  carriers,  334 

Insanity,  as  treated  by  natives,  352 

Institut  de  droit  international,  makes  recom- 
mendations about  the  Congo  River,  35 
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Interior,  Ministry  of,  had  colonial  burdens,  1 48, 1 73 

'Interests',  in  Germany,  154-64;  in  the  Cameroons, 
218-21 

Intermarriage,  Fulbe  and  Negroes,  110;  case  of 
Zenker,  83 

International  African  Association,  has  German 
branch,  31 

Investments,  and  their  dividends,  284,  418;  and 
crownland,  405,  406;  affected  by  recruiting 
costs,  325.   See  Capital 

Ireland,  problem  for  England,  35 

Iron,  believed  to  exist  in  the  Cameroons,  275 

Islam,  spread  by  Haussas,  109;  checked  at  Jaunde, 
82;  accepts  slavery,  234,  318  n.;  opposed  by 
Easier  Mission,  365-6,  369;  as  treated  by  Ger- 
many, 91,  110,  129,299,309,369,378,393,395. 
See  also  Moslems 

Italy,  protests  against  German  treaty  with 
France,  90;  has  branch  of  the  Colonial  Society, 
165 

Ivorv,  in  early  trade,  17,  256;  in  the  interior,  77, 
84',  92,  93,  106,  232,  246,  293;  traded  bv  Haussa, 
112,  256;  as  currency,  205,  224,  236,  257;  as 
security  for  trust,  226,  256;  produces  income, 
154,  236,  247,  256-7,  310;  cause  of  rivalry  with 
French,  96,  258;  and  the  protection  of  ele- 
phants, 255,  256,  257,  258;  and  the  labour 
problem,  316;  affected  by  arms  regulations, 
257,  314;  pays  export  tax,  258;  pays  no  tariff 
in  Germany,  256;  prices  paid  for  it  in  Hamburg, 
258;  uses  in  Germany,  256;  value  of  amounts 
exported,  258 

Jail,  sought  bv  Bismarck,  123;  for  whites,  200; 
for  natives,  202,  205,  320 

Jamaica,  52 

Janikowski,  Russian  employed  by  England,  46; 
arrested  by  Germans,  48 

Jantzen,  W.,  interested  in  the  Kolonialverein, 
162,  165;  co-operated  with  Woermann,  160; 
confers  with  Bismarck,  121;  attacked  in  the 
Reichstag,  146.  See  also  Jantzen  &  Thormahlen 

Jantzen  &  Thormahlen,  Hamburg  firm,  and  its 
trading  activities,  231;  seeks  monopoly  of  ivory, 
256;  has  regional  monopoly,  83;  has  plantations, 
264,  272;  desires  troops  for  opening  of  interior, 
192;  co-operates  with  Woermann  firm,  160, 
249;  on  the  Syndicate,  125,  126,  225-6;  sends 
caravan  into  the  interior,  84;  will  not  pay  costs 
of  opening  up  hinterland,  82;  employs  Zintgraff, 
81;  opposes  Woermann  over  trust,  225-6;  par- 
ticipates in  proposed  loan  to  colony,  144-5,  146; 
opposes  prohibition  of  arms  trade,  312;  influ- 
ences the  administration,  38,  162,  219,  288;  is 
consulted  about  crownland,  399;  gives  quarters 
to  Christaller,  354 

Japan,  has  branch  of  the  Colonial  Society,  165; 
makes  use  of  ramie,  271 

Jaunde,  91,  92,  193;  its  location  and  climate,  104, 
116;  its  people,  108-9;  important  station,  82,  93, 
110,  184-5,  231,  232,  243;  scene  of  Zenker's 
work,  83;  exercises  limited  authority,  201; 
becomes  Bezirk,  185;  supplies  labour,  322; 
opposes  slavery,  390,  396;  has  ivory  trade,  84; 
grows  tobacco,  273;  produces  coffee,  273;  has 
schools,  359,  360.   See  also  Kribi-Jaunde  route 

Java,  visited  by  botanists,  253;  compared  with  the 
Cameroons,  285 

Jesuits,  on  Fernando  Po,  18;  feared  by  English 
Baptists,  46;  interested  in  missionary  work, 
127,  144,  370-1 

Johann  Albrechtshohe,  pays  hut  tax,  341 

Johnston,  Sir  Harry  H.,  in  difficulties  with  Ger- 
mans, 73  n.,  80 


Johnston,  Dr.  W.  C,  mediates  between  Bulu  and 
Germans,  375 

Joja,  of  Fumban,  113;  advises  the  Government, 
214;  will  not  support  Manga  Bell  against  Ger- 
man rule,  413 

Joko,  visited  by  Alorgen,  84 

Julien,  French  explorer,  89 

Jumbo,  African  elephant  trained  by  Bamum,  237 

Jungle.   See  Rain  forests 

Jute,  experimentation,  277 

Kadei  River,  103,  106 

Kaiser,  and  his  colonial  powers,  122,   127,   128, 

129,  130,  168,  178,  415;  delegates  authoritv,  129, 
131,  180,  181;  and  the  colonial  budgets,  86,  129- 

130,  145-6.   See  William  II 

Kamerun  Eisenbahngesellschaft,  seeks  guarantee 
against  loss,  239 

Kamerun  Hinterland  Gesellschaft,  experiments 
with  coffee,  274 

Kamerun  Kakaogesellschaft,  264 

Kamerun  Post,  published  privately  in  the  colony, 
218 

Kampo,  has  poor  harbour,  103 

Kamptz,  fights  in  the  interior,  91,  95 

Kanuri,  people  in  the  Tschad  regions,  112 

Kapok,  experimentation,  254 

Kaufhaus,  seeks  to  sell  colonial  products  at  cost, 
172 

Kayser,  Dr.,  head  of  the  Kolonialabteilung,  134; 
favours  expedition  to  the  Tschad,  85;  is  aided 
by  the  Kolonialrat,  138;  involved  in  the  1891 
budget  crisis,  145  n. 

Kickxia  elastica  said  to  be  best  rubber  tree,  266; 
superseded  by  hevea  brasiliensis,  267 

Kiderlen-Wachter,  negotiates  Moroccan  accord 
with  France,  97,  98,  99 

Kimberley,  Lord,  opposes  British  control  of  the 
Cameroons,  21,  22;  seeks  understanding  with 
French  rivals,  23-4 

King,  R.  &  W.,  English  firm  opposed  to  German 
occupation,  51 

Knorr,  Admiral,  sent  to  West  Africa,  121;  sup- 
presses uprising,  55,  56;  seeks  a  formal  colonial 
government,  124,  198 

Knutson,  .Swede  employed  by  Nachtigal,  79 

Konigsberger  Missionsgesellschaft,  cannot  take 
over  Baptist  missions,  70 

Kola,  263,  274,  289 

Korperverletzung,  frequent  charge  against 
whites,  203 

Kolonialabteilung,  origin  of,  133-4;  criticized,  134, 
146;  on  the  Foreign  Office  budget,  148;  not 
legally  responsible  in  colonial  affairs,  131,  134-5; 
controlled  by  the  chancellor,  132;  aided  by  the 
Kolonialrat,  138,  140;  studied  decrees,  134,  135, 
181;  created  advisory  councils,  188,  189;  had 
dispute  with  the  Gesellschaft  Nordwest- 
Kamerun,  295;  opposed  immorality  of  officials, 
135,  305;  is  asked  for  strict  liquor  policy,  386; 
works  on  slavery,  392,  393,  394;  wants  mission- 
aries to  open  the  interior,  91;  is  abolished,  136 

Kolonialamt,  long  agitation  for,  133-4,  136,  168; 
creation  of,  131,  133,  134,  136,  168,  416;  has 
independent  budget,  144;  institutes  reforms, 
136-7;  encourages  railroads,  137,  240;  is  con- 
sulted about  decrees,  181.   See  Dernburg 

Kolonialblait,  Das  deutsche,  published  by  the 
colonial  administration,  134;  editor  must  ap- 
prove articles  to  be  published  by  colonial 
officers,  210 

Kolonialgerichtshof,  sought  by  the  Colonial 
Society,  168,  199-200 

Kolonialgesellschaft.   See  Colonial  Society 
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Kolonialhaus,  founded  by  the  Colonial  Society, 
169;  distributes  colonial  products  in  Germany, 
280 

Kolonialrat,  creation  of,  138, 169;  its  membership, 
138-9,  140,  159,  163;  enlarged,  138,  140,  144; 
members  appointed  by  the  chancellor,  131,  132, 
138;  its  cost  borne  by  the  Foreign  Office,  148; 
is  consulted  about  decrees,  139,  141,  181;  is 
called  rival  legislature,  139,  140;  debates  crea- 
tion of  advisory  councils,  188;  studies  training 
of  officials,  208;  studies  preferential  tariff,  141, 
277-8;  opposes  the  Gesellschaft  Siid-Kamerun, 

139,  291,  292,  295;  critical  of  the  Gesellschaft 
Nordwest-Kamerun,  296;  insists  on  use  of  Ger- 
man language,  287;  works  on  slavery  question, 

140,  391,  393-5;  discusses  land  policies,  401, 
402,  404;  is  interested  in  cotton  production, 
269-70;  is  abolished,  140-1 

Kolonialverein,  its  origin  and  work,  30,  31 ,  32, 
164-5;  its  sponsors,  162;  its  rapid  growth,  32; 
opposes  liquor,  383 

Kolonialwirtschaftliches  Komitee.  See  Economic 
Committee 

Kolonialzeitung,  published  by  the  Colonial  Society, 
166,289 

Kolonie,  objectionable  word  to  Bismarck,  39 

Komitee  zur  Einf  iihrung  von  Erzeugnisse  aus  den 
deutschen  Kolonien,  172 

Kongo  Liga,  opposes  French  concessions,  100,  407 

Koran,  taught  in  schools,  355-6 

Krabbes,  German  explorer,  79 

Krauel,  Dr.,  negotiates  with  England,  61-4,  70, 
72;  advises  the  Easier  Mission,  72,  366 

Kribi,  has  no  harbour,  103;  opposes  pedlars' 
licences,  345;  is  busy  trading  town,  219;  wants 
railroad,  92,  232,  242-3;  is  jealous  of  Duala,  219- 
220,  333;  favours  decentralization  of  control, 
190,  323;  is  attacked  by  Bulus,  375;  fights 
malaria,  349;  requires  building  permits  of 
natives,  352.    See  also  Kribi-Jaunde  route 

Kribi-Jaunde  route,  93,  238,  334;  had  many 
carriers,  236,  331,  335,  374 

Kru,  unit  of  barter,  223 

Kruboys,  as  police,  193 

Kumi,  paid  to  Duala  rulers,  41,  156,  225 

Kund,  German  explorer,  81-2 

Kusserow,  deals  with  Syndicate,  124,  125;  recon- 
ciles monopolies  and  free  trade,  83;  suggests 
direct  tax  on  natives,  338 

Labour,  shortage,  77,  113,  268,  272,  273,  279, 
284,  316-7,  320,  339,  399;  comes  from  various 
places  in  the  colony,  93,  108-9,  111,  185,  299, 
322,  365;  is  imported,  319,  320;  Chinese  coolies 
suggested,  163,  319;  work  performed  in  lieu  of 
rent,  338;  not  available  in  Duala,  107-8,  227, 
409;  workers  are  supplied  by  chieftains,  183, 
322;  contracts,  193,  319,  320,  322-3;  shortage 
causes  competition,  220,  222,  241-2,  317; 
sought  by  French  neighbours,  96-7;  employed 
by  the  Government,  213,  241-2,  317;  employed 
bv  missionaries,  381;  used  as  carriers,  236,  316; 
is" compulsory,  141,  151,  154,  202,  237,  261,  264, 
303,  310,  320-1,  323,  326,  330,  339,  368;  is  re- 
cruited, 154,  185,  235,  242,  264,  293,  309,  310, 
322-6,  347-8;  under  official  supervision,  250, 
336-7;  requires  careful  treatment,  107,  155, 327- 
334,  345,  347-8,  349;  on  plantations,  249-51, 
327-31,  347-8;  needs  discipline,  202,  306;  work 
is  taught  as  Christian  virtue,  221,  301,  317-8, 
380;  protected  by  Easier  Mission,  221,  323,  367, 
368;  is  connected  with  polygamy,  301;  affects 
family  life,  303.  See  also  Carriers;  Death  rate 
among  native  workers;  Taxes;  Wages 


I-agos,  60;  scene  of  French  activity,  20,  23;  had 
some  German  trade,  50 

Lamido,  Fulbe  ruler,  95,  1 10 

Land,  needed  by  natives,  151,  330,  396;  its  sale 
by  natives  regulated,  128,  249,  398;  to  be  ac- 
quired by  officials  only  with  special  permission, 
209;  obtained  by  missionaries  with  difficulty, 
365,  375,  399;  rights  of  natives  are  protected  by 
missionaries,  221,  250,  367,  399-401;  near  rail- 
ways, 240;  concession  of  forest  land,  276;  sale 
and  leasing  of  crownland,  296,  330,  398-9,  404, 
405;  and  the  land  commissions,  368,  401,  403; 
yields  income,  154,  268,  405.  See  also  Crown- 
land;  Expropriation  of  land  in  Duala;  Property; 
Reservations 

Languages  of  natives,  numerous,  106-7;  put  into 
writing  by  Joja,  1 13;  studied  by  officials,  169, 
208-9;  in  the  schools,  358-9.  See  also  Bali  dia- 
lect; Duala  dialect;  Haussa  language 

Lavender  water,  as  substitute  for  liquor,  388 

Lavigerie,  Cardinal,  opposes  slavery,  390 

Laziness  of  natives,  has  real  causes,  318,  349;  as 
viewed  by  missionaries,  380,  381 

Leist,  chancellor,  acting  governor,  182;  is  brutal 
in  treatment  of  Dahomans,  194,  210-12,  420; 
is  disciplined,  135,  148;  seeks  troops,  192 

Leopards,  106 

Leopold  II  of  Belgium,  31 

Leopoldville,  railwav  constructed,  239 

Leprosy,  114,  348-9,' 380 

Library,  established  in  the  colony,  355 

Libreville,  98 

Lindequist,  colonial  secretary,  successor  to  Dem- 
burg,  137;  resigns  over  Moroccan  accord,  98,  99, 
100;  on  Germany's  need  of  rubber,  268;  permits 
sale  of  crownland,  406;  is  cautious  regarding  ex- 
propriation, 410-11 

Lions,  106 

Liquor,  used  in  trade,  244,  382;  liked  by  natives, 
214,  244,  314,  335,  383;  is  used  to  make  natives 
work,  319,  320,  322,  335,  382;  might  be  more 
widely  used  as  consequence  of  railways,  242, 
386;  is  consumed  by  whites,  208,  304,  353;  may 
cause  high  death  rate,  328;  is  believed  to  have 
connection  with  slavery,  391;  stirs  objections, 
32,  147,  151,  164,  221,  2,33,  364,  381;  is  fought 
by  missionaries,  46,  364,  369,  376,  382-4;  is  not 
tolerated  by  Moslems,  386;  is  defended,  159, 
221,  223,  383,  384;  trade  is  regulated,  186,  197, 
346,  384,  385-8;  pavs  import  tariff,  246,  247, 
383-9,  passim;  is  smuggled,  96,  235,  384;  could 
not  be  regulated  internationally,  384-7,  passim; 
restrictions  are  opposed  by  traders,  386,  388; 
yields  income,  154,  180,  389;  is  manufactured 
by  natives,  382-3 

Lisbon,  36;  as  cacao  centre,  135  «.,  264 

Lister,  T.  V.,  wishes  British  in  control  of  West 
Africa,  21,  22,  24;  seeks  Bimbia  from  Germany, 
44;  favours  charter  for  the  National  African 
Company,  49 

Liverpool,  commercial  interests  oppose  Germany, 
51 

Lizards,  106 

Loans,  first  one  granted,  146-7;  subject  to  new 
policy  after  1908,  156;  for  railway  construction, 
241;  repayment  of,  147,  156;  statistics,  153 

Local  administration,  183-7;  has  special  functions, 
184,  185,  201;  gets  authority  over  sale  of 
liquor,  385,  388.  See  also  Chieftains;  De- 
centralization of  administration;  Resident 
Commissioners 

Lock  Priso,  dependent  upon  King  BeU,  35;  opposes 
the  Germans,  41,  52,  55 

Logone  River,  105 
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Lolodorf,  to  protect  traders,  93,  185,  232;  is  made 
inoculation  station,  334,  350;  is  scene  of 
missionary  activity,  374 

Lomie,  exempt  from  taxes,  341 

London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  opposes  Germany, 
51 

London,  embassy  of  Germany  has  colonial 
attache,  135;  gets  inquiry  about  the  Pallotiner 
Order,  371 

Lottery,  origin  of,  155,  173;  supported  by  the 
Kaiser,  129;  finances  Schlechter,  266;  contri- 
butes to  experimentation  with  ramie,  271 

Liibeck,  has  no  African  trade,  34 


Macintosh,  agent  of  the  National  African  Com- 
pany, British  vice-consul,  27,  49;  makes  treaties 
witli  natives,  66 

Mahdist  fanaticism  in  Egypt,  49 

Mahin  Beach.   See  Gaiser 

Mahogany,  103;  exported,  277 

Mail  service,  216-17 

Maistre,  French  explorer,  85 

Malaria,  and  its  effects  on  whites,  103,  117;  and 
natives,  103,  113,  114,  250,  346,  348,  349,  409; 
a  plantation  problem,  250,  262,  327,  348,  349 

Malet,  British  ambassador  in  Berlin,  discusses 
boundaries,  67,  89 

Maliniba,  its  control  sought  by  Hewett,  23;  had 
treaty  with  the  French,  74 

Malimba  River.   See  Sannaga  River 

Manchester,  traders  fear  French  competition,  23 

Mandara  Mountains,  reported  to  have  minerals, 
105,  275 

Manenguba  hills,  239 

Manga  Bell,  opposes  expropriation  of  land,  108, 
411,412,413 

Mangrove  swamps,  103 

Mansfeld,  on  death  rate  among  native  workers, 
328 

Manufacturers,  German,  interested  in  colonial 
affairs,  164,  165 

Mao  Kebbi,  desired  by  French  for  connection  with 
Benue  River,  89 

Marble,  discovered,  275 

Marine,  German  Department  of,  has  colonial  costs, 
148,  194 

Marines,  German,  fight  at  Hickory  Town,  55 

Marriage  practices  among  natives,  respected  by 
Duala  treaty,  298;  soldiers  marry  captive 
women,  197.  See  also  Polygamy;  Wife-purchase 

Mama,  garrisoned  by  Dominik,  95 

Matadi,  railway  construction,  239 

Mbam  River,  as  possible  route  into  the  interior, 
91,  105 

Meadow  land,  104 

Medical  inspection  on  plantations,  250 

Metals,  worked  by  natives,  112 

Meteorological  records,  kept  in  the  colony,  254 

Methodists.  See  Primitive  Methodists 

Mica,  discovered,  285 

Middlemen.    See  Monopoly 

Military,  under  the  governor,  181;  force  dis- 
couraged in  Adamaua,  187;  costs  are  criticized, 
149-50,  151,  196;  character  of  the  administra- 
tion, 147,  195;  officers  in  the  colony,  1 16;  service 
in  the  colonies,  169;  membership  in  the  Colonial 
Society,  165;  methods  of  natives,  112.  See  also 
Police;  Troops 

Milk,  produced  at  Buea,  104 

Minerals,  274-6;  reported,  105,  275;  prospecting 
for,  95,  174,  274;  rights  to  railway  company, 
240;  their  absence  is  fortunate,  316.  See 
Petroleum 


Missionaries,  and  the  opening  of  the  hinterland, 
87,  90,  91,  161;  not  allowed  in  Moslem  territory, 
378;  compete  with  one  another,  221,  376;  have 
special  methods  for  converting  natives,  118, 
376,  379-80;  preach  on  gospel  of  clothing,  244, 
380;  oppose  many  customs,  300,  377,  378,  379; 
fight  slavery,  395;  are  critical  of  colonial 
methods,  152;  oppose  exploiters,  221,  292,  377- 
378,  399,  400-1;  have  schools,  155,  287,  354, 
357-8,  359,  360, 363,  364, 369,  373, 376;  are  asked 
not  to  teach  the  Duala  language  to  non-Duala 
people,  108,  379;  defend  natives,  377,  401,  410; 
have  Sunday  work  forbidden,  379;  fight  white 
immorality,  305,  381,  383;  on  the  Economic 
Committee,  173;  on  the  advisory  council,  189, 
337;  have  trouble  with  Puttkamer,  182,  404; 
negotiate  treaties,  201,  375,  378;  exert  big  influ- 
ence, 381-2;  aid  imperiahsm,  245,  298,  318-19, 
379-81;  get  favours  from  Woermann,  160;  get 
tariff  favours,  379;  statistics,  118.  See  also 
Baptists  (German);  Basler  Mission;  Catholic 
missions;  American  Presbyterian  Mission; 
Labour;  Pol^'gamy 

Mistresses  of  whites,  208,  211 

Mittelafrika,  90,  99 

Mittellandbahn,  240,  242,  343 

Mizon,  French  explorer,  85 

Mowe,  German  gunboat,  28,  29,  37,  39 

Mondoleh,  island  in  Ambas  Bav,  46 

Money,  substitutes  for,  205,  223-4,  247,  257;  is 
introduced,  155,  224,  236,  335,  345;  said  to  have 
bearing  on  slavery,  389.    See  Barter 

Monkeys,  106 

Monogamy,  required  of  Christian  converts, 
381 

Monopoly  of  the  Duala  middlemen,  22,  26,  40, 
42,  43,  76,  77,  80,  103,  107,  146,  227,  229-30, 
251-2,  258,  319,  409;  of  other  natives,  43,  45, 
76,  80,  82,  91,  103,  108,  170,  193,  229,  374-5; 
causes  fighting,  183,  192,  193,  308;  of  Europeans 
in  restricted  areas,  83,  159-60,  230-1,  247, 
293;  of  ramie,  161,  271;  of  rubber,  sought  by 
Woermann,  265;  of  ivory,  sought  by  Jantzen 
&  Thormahlen,  256;  of  French  concessions, 
99-100,  406-8;  of  the  English  in  Nigeria,  64.  See 
also  Gesellschaft  Nordwest-Kamerun;  GeseU- 
schaft  Siid-Kamerun 

Monteil,  French  explorer,  85,  94 

Moore,  Captain  of  H.M.S.  Goshawk,  at  Duala,  28, 
29,  39,  40 

Morgen,  Curt,  explorer,  83,  84,  86,  231,  256,  273; 
desires  troops  for  the  colony,  192 

Moroccan  accord  of  1911,  terms  of,  97-9,  238, 
288,  315,  406-8;  meets  opposition  in  Germany, 
99,  137,  168,  170,  234,  351,  407;  arouses  the 
Reichstag,  151-2 

Moslems,  conquer  Adamaua,  109,  420;  at 
Fumban,  113;  participate  in  the  German 
administration,  84,  96;  are  protected  against 
missionaries,  355-6,  372-3,  376;  are  rivals  of 
white  traders,  234.   See  Adamaua;  Haussas 

Mt.  Cameroon,  is  explored,  18,  46,  79,  80; 
deemed  suitable  for  health,  24,  115,  352;  has 
good  soil,  80,  249;  and  colonial  topography, 
102,  104 

Miinster,  Count,  German  ambassador  in  London, 
presents  German  complaints  to  the  Foreign 
Office,  57;  is  not  trusted  by  Bismarck,  58  n.; 
negotiates  with  England,  63,  64 

Mungo  River,  81,  259,  275,  406 

Muni,  is  acquired  by  Spain  from  France,  97;  is 
desired  by  Germany,  98,  99,  101;  has  disputes 
with  the  Cameroons,  101,  102 

Munich,  35 
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Nachtigal,  Gustav,  had  explored  in  Adamaua, 
76;  gets  instructions  from  Bismarck,  36-8,  158; 
establishes  German  control  at  Duala,  29,  41, 
42,  77,  116,  118,  121,  178;  deals  with  the 
English,  37,  42,  48,  52-3,  60,  79,  198;  in  his 
relations. with  the  French,  74;  with  Woermann, 
158,  178;  death  of,  179 
National  African  Company,  fears  French  rivalry, 
24;  is  asked  to  support  Hewett's  scheme,  26-7; 
seeks  charter  and  trade  monopoly  in  Nigeria, 
49,  50,  64,  66-9 
National  Liberal  Party  in  Germany,  127,  157 
Natives,  exploit  one  another,  197,  214-5,  304; 
principle  guiding  Germany  in  the  treatment  of 
natives,  297-8;  theii  general  treatment,  140, 
141,  151,  170,  191,  221;  share  in  the  administra- 
tion, 144,  155,  186,  187,  213-5,  216,  217,  360, 
412;  compete  with  whites,  252,  259,  260,  263, 
265;  as  consumers  of  European  goods,  243-4; 
representation  of  natives  on  the  advisory 
council,  188,  191;  self-governing  communities 
of  natives,  215.  See  also  Arms;  Courts;  Customs; 
Fighting;  Health;  Labour;  Land;  Liquor; 
Missionaries;  Population;  Taxes;  Slavery 
Naval  propaganda,  of  the  Colonial  Society,  167, 

168 
New  Guinea,  cause  of  dispute  between  England 

and  Germany,  57;  interested  Woermann,  160 
Ngaundere,  112 
Ngila,  84,  91 
Ngoko,  293 

Ngoko  River.  See  Dschah  River 
Ngoso  Din,  represents  Duala  people  in  Germany, 

412,  413 
Niger  River,  given  exaggerated  importance,  49; 
scene  of  French  rivalry  with  English,  23,  24; 
scene  of  great   English   activity,   45,  49,   67; 
attracted    German    commercial   interests,    50, 
66,  80,  275;  is  free  to  navigation,  50,  66,  69, 
88,    95,    170.     See    also    Niger-Benue    route; 
Nigeria 
Niger-Benue    route,     scene     of     Anglo-German 
rivalry,  44,  69,  78,  105,  275;  taken  by  mails, 
216;  to  carry  Woermann  ships  to  Garua,  238 
Nigeria,  under  Fulbe  influence,  109;  is  the  virtual 
monopoly  of  the  National  African  Company, 
27,  44,  49,  64;  attracts  German  competition, 
64,    170;    has    boundary    disputes    with    the 
Cameroons,  286-7;  accused  of  smuggling  arms, 
311 
Nile  River,  49 
Njong  River,  as  route  into  the  interior,  82,  94, 

103,  104,  238,  240 
Nkongsamba,  railway  terminus,  240 
Nordbahn,  239-40;  causes  fear  of  wider  market 

for  Uquor,  386 
Noske,    critical    of    colonial    budgets,    149;    an 
autonomy  for   the   Cameroons,    191;   opposes 
tarifi  preference  for  colonies,  279;  on  dividends 
and  bubble  companies,  284  n. 

Obergericht,  highest  court  in  the  colony,  199 
Oberrichter,  judge  of  highest  court,  199,  201 
Occupation  of  the  Cameroons,  40-1;  likened  to 

protective  tariff,  32,  120,  281 
Officials,  numbers  of  white  officials,  116,  207; 
their  training,  141,  lOS-9;  quality  of,  208,  210, 
212;  frequently  changed,  117,  208;  have  certain 
restrictions,  209-10,  305;  as  members  of  the 
Colonial  Society,  165;  impersonated  by  natives, 
214;  natives  as  officials,  213-5;  private  re- 
cruiting agents  seek  to  be  made  officials  ad  hoc, 
325 
Oil  Rivers  District,  23 


Old  Calabar  River  (Cross  River),  boundary  line, 

60,  61 
Oleomargarine,  258,  261 
Opal,  British  gunboat,  28 
Ossidinge,    chieftains    get    coloured    hats,    183; 

supplies  labour,  328;  natives  have  explanation 

for  high  death  rate,  329  n. 
Ostriches,  106,  276 
Oxen,  cannot  be  used  as  beasts  of  burden,  237 

Pagenstecher,  suggests  boundary  for  southern 

Cameroons,  98 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  47 
Palloti,    Cardinal,    founder    of    the     Pallotiner 

Order,  371 
Pallotiner  Order.   See  Catholic  missions 
Palm  oil  and  kernels  in  trade,  17,  77,  241,  252, 
258-61,  263,  278.  316,  388;  nrocessing,  174,  255, 
259,  260;  exploited  by  natives,  259,  406;  their 
quality  is  regulated,  255,  259;  planting  of  trees, 
93-4,   260,   289;   palm  wine  used  by  natives, 
259,  383,  406 
Pan-German  League,  hostile  to  1894  treaty  with 

France,  89-90,  99 
Paris,  embassy  of  Germany  has  colonial  attache, 

135 
Pass-All,  king  of  Malimba,  makes  treaty  with 
F'rance,  23,  74;  a  treaty  with  him  is  sought  by 
Germans,  35 
Passarge,    Siegfried,    explorer,    90,    94;    on    the 
Economic  Committee,   173;  believes  gold  can 
be  found  in  Adamaua,  275 
Patent  medicines,  as  substitute  for  liquor,  388 
Patres  von  Sittard,  engage  in  missionary  work, 

373 
Pavel,  aids  Dominik  in  Adamaua,  95 
Peat,  discovered,  275 

Pedlars,  native  ones  employed  by  whites,  213; 
must  have  licences,  154,  344-5;  numerous,  344; 
forbidden  to  sell  liquor,  388;  are  criticized  for 
their  methods,  267;  Haussas  as  pedlars,  234; 
white  pedlars,  245 
Penalties,    See  Courts,  penalties  inflicted. 
Pepper,  experimentation,  254,  277 
Perfumes,  as  liquor  substitute,  244,  388 
Peters,  Dr.  Karl,  165,  167 

Petitions,  of  the  Colonial  Society,  132,  133,  135, 
166,  170,  188,  200,  270,  278-9;  of  natives,  152, 
412;  of  the  Reichstag,  143-4 
Petroleum,  exploited,  275-6,  284,  289 
Pidgin.   See  English  language 
Pimento,  experimentation,  254,  277 
Plantations,   beginnings   of,   77,    160,    162,   222, 
248,  288;  activity  of  one  large  plantation,  289; 
co-operating   with   one   another,   237;   capital 
invested    in,    289;    statistics    of,    249;    create 
colonial  market,  243;  run  by  natives,  251-2, 
260,   337;   seek  tariff  favours,   279.    See  also 
Cacao;    Coffee;     Death    rate;     Health;     Kola; 
Labour;  Land;  Pahu  oil;  Rubber;  Tobacco 
Planters,   numbers  of,    116,   222,   249;   in    their 
relations  with  the  Government,  135,  139,  181, 
189,  220,  323,  337;  as  rivals  of  traders,   190, 
220,  228,  250,  323;  and  missionaries,  360,  367, 
377;  desire  to  sell  Uquor,  388 
Plehn,  Dr.,  erects  station  on  the  Ngoko  River,  92 
Pneumonia,  114,  328,  348 
Poisoning,  case  of  deaths  on  plantations,  328 
Poisons,  112 

Police,  created,  193;  composition  of,  210;  com- 
pared with  troops,  194-5;  forbidden  to  purchase 
liquor,  386;  exempt  from  taxes,  341,  343; 
recruit  workers,  326;  and  their  powers  over 
whites,  171 
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Polizei.  See  Police 

Polygamy,  its  effect  on  population,  114,  301-2, 
346,  350;  suggestions  for  its  abolition,  224,  301, 
31S,  380-1;  is  taxed,  339,  379;  is  opposed  by 
missionaries,  300-1,  318,  378,  379,  380-1;  as 
dealt  with  by  the  Government,  303,  379.  See 
Women 

Population  argument  for  German  colonies, 
fallacious,  280 

Population  of  the  Cameroons,  total  of,  102; 
character  of,  103,  106-14;  its  distribution, 
106,  113-4,  319;  suggestions  for  increasing  it, 
114,345 

Portugal,  feared  by  England,  22;  makes  agree- 
ment on  the  Congo,  32,  33,  74 

Postal  service.    See  Mail  service 

Potsdam,  seat  of  disciplinary  chamber  for  officials, 
211 

Pottery,  made  by  natives,  112 

Prange,  represents  Kribi  in  the  advisory  council, 
220 

Presbyterian.  See  American  Presbyterian 
Mission 

Prestige,  deriving  from  the  possession  of  colonies, 
164,  280 

Preuss,  Dr.,  botanist,  reports  on  various  products, 
260,  261,  262,  265,  273-4;  charged  with  cruelty 
to  natives,  306 

Prices,  vary  greatly,  226,  228;  are  iixed  by  agree- 
ment of  traders,  228,  259;  better  prices  to 
natives  are  suggested,  232,  233,  369 

Primitive  Methodists,  are  not  permitted  to  work 
in  the  colony,  287,  365 

Prince  Alfred  Plantation,  has  high  death  rate, 
328 

Prison.   See  Jail 

Profits,  made  by  native  monopolists,  229.  See 
Dividends 

Propaganda,  32,  252-3,  280,  281;  of  the  Colonial 
Society,  150,  166,  167,  168,  239;  of  the 
Economic  Committee,  172,  173-4,  239;  for 
colonial  products,  264,  268 

Property,  as  interpreted  by  natives,  204,  205, 
249,  397,  403.   See  Wife-purchase 

Prospecting,  fees,  154;  regulations,  274.  See 
Minerals. 

Prostitution,  as  consequence  of  polygamy,  301, 
350 

Protestants,  oppose  Catholics,  371;  See  American 
Presbyterian  Mission;  Baptists;  Easier 
Mission 

Public  works,  financing  of,  151 

Punishment  for  whites,  deportation  recom- 
mended, 171.   See  also  Courts,  penalties 

Puttkamer,  Jesko  von,  governor,  criticized  when 
appointed,  212;  explores,  79, 91,  95;  is  interested 
in  exploitation,  91,  182,  261,  298;  seeks  to  tap 
interior  trade,  91-2,  232;  urges  railways,  92, 
238;  disUkes  Duala  people,  108,  355;  harsh 
toward  natives,  182,  203,  298,  306,  381,  420;  on 
relations  of  whites  and  blacks,  182,  304-5;  on 
slavery,  272-3,  321,  394;  on  land  policy,  367, 
399,  400,  402,  403,  404;  defends  soldiers 
marrying  captured  women,  197,  304;  protects 
the  Fiilbe,  186,  386;  unpopular  with 
missionaries,  367,  368,  372,  375,  400,  404;  seeks 
land  for  himself,  209;  violates  budgets,  149, 
182;  isrecaUed,  148 

Pygmies,  106-7,  112 


Quarantine,  fees,  154;  disregarded  by  traders, 

219,  235,  334 
Quinine,  117,  349 


Rabbeh,  defeated  by  the  French,  94,  95 

Railroads,  agitation  for,  92,  160,  161,  172,  232, 
238-9;  desired  by  Kribi,  92,  219-20,  232,  242-3; 
are  supported  by  Dernburg,  137,  151,  240,  242; 
belonging  to  the  Victoria  Plantation  Company, 
239,  251,  289;  Nordbahn,  239-40,  241; 
Mittellandbahn,  240,  242,  343;  financing  of, 
151,  153,  156,  239-40,  240-1;  get  tariff  favours, 
285;  are  required  of  the  Gesellschaft  Siid- 
Kamerun,  293;  are  aided  by  the  Economic 
Committee,  174;  have  labour  problems,  236, 
241,  317,  324,  330,  333;  extend  market  for 
liquor,  242,  385,  386;  and  land  along  the  right 
of  way,  240,  406;  have  smallest  mileage  in  the 
Cameroons,  242,  284 

RainfaU,  115,  116 

Rain  forests,  103 

Ramie,  is  a  Woermann  monopoly,  161,  231,  271-2 

Ramsay,  explores,  86,  94;  negotiates  Berne 
accord,  101;  is  employed  by  the  Gesellschaft 
Nordwest-Kamerun,  94,  295,  296 

'Rapids',  boundary  terminus,  60,  66 

Rebellion,  is  feared,  193,  197,  206,  228,  307-8,  341 

Recruiting  of  workers.    See  Labour,  recruiting 

Red  Sea,  35 

Redwood,  103 

Reichspostamt,  217 

Reichstag,  opposes  Bismarck,  38,  122-3,  142-3; 
fights  colonialism,  29,  62,  78,  82,  93,  120,  128, 
142-52,  194,  195-6,  240,  280,  290,  292,  309,  311, 
323,  326,  330,  415;  is  circumvented,  149-50; 
keeps  control  of  colonial  biidgets,  86,  130, 
144-7,  148-9,  155,  170,  177;  fixes  constitutional 
status  of  the  colonies,  126,  199;  and  its  powers 
in  colonial  affairs,  100-1,  127,  143,  148,  1.50, 
151-2;  attacks  the  Kolonialabteilung,  134, 
135,  146,  147;  opposes  the  Kolonialrat,  139, 
140,  146,  147,  394;  criticizes  Woermann,  157, 
160-1,  391;  objects  to  concessions,  288,  290, 
291,  295;  and  the  Colonial  Society,  150,  168-9, 
271;  is  dissolved,  136,  150-1,  168,  196;  demands 
reform  of  colonial  courts,  184,  199,  200;  attacks 
brutality,  148,  202,  203,  211,  212,  306;  dis- 
cusses colonial  self-government,  188,  190-1; 
talks  of  colonial  representation  in  the  Reich- 
stag, 191;  talks  of  native  participation  in 
colonial  administration,  215;  gets  appeal  from 
the  Duala  people,  108,  206,  411,  412;  demands 
labour  reform,  326,  330;  and  education,  358, 
360;  hears  criticism  of  policy  toward  Islam, 
376;  is  critical  of  liquor  policy,  147,  385;  fights 
arms  policy,  147,  311;  debates  slavery,  390, 
391,  392,  393;  discusses  land  policy,  401,  404, 
412-3;  passes  numerous  resolutions  on  colonial 
questions,  143-4,  151,  330-1,  418;  exerts  a 
decisive  influence  on  policy,  151,  152,  176, 
290,  417 

Reservations  for  natives,  249,  400,  403;  supply 
plantations  with  labour,  322-3;  suggestions  for 
their  improvement,  368,  400,  403 

Reserve  fund,  is  blamed  for  disregard  of  budgets, 
149 

Residencies,  in  Adamaua,  111,  186,  338 

Resident  commissioners,  get  instructions,  186, 
299 

Residentur.    See  Residencies 

Resin,  sought  in  the  colony,  254 

Respiratory  diseases,  114 

Rhinoceros,  258 

Rice,  pays  duty,  246;  is  produced  in  the  colony, 
277 

Richter,  attacks  colonial  budgets,  123,  145-6, 
147,  153  n. 

Rindenwanz,  harms  cacao,  262 
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Rio  del  Rey,  17,  79;  as  boundary,  60,  62,  80; 
source  of  difficulties  with  English  neighbours, 
287,  365;  gets  administrative  post,  184 

Rivalry.   See  Competition 

Rivers  of  the  Cameroons,  and  their  navigability, 
78,  102-3,  104-5,  238,  253 

Roads,  agitation  for,  86,  91,  141,  236,  237-8, 
243,  253;  are  constructed  and  maintained  by 
native  labour,  155,  236,  237,  321,  342;  are 
required  of  large  concessions,  232-3,  237,  290, 

294,  296;  useful  in  combating  slavery,  172, 
391;  change  carriers'  schedules,  332-3;  expected 
to  solve  rubber  crisis,  268,  269 

Rogozinslii,  Stephan,  Russian  subject  serving 
England,  46,  50,  59,  60,  79;  arouses  German 
complaints,  46-7,  48,  58,  60 

Rohlfs,  G.,  German  explorer,  76 

Royal  Geographical  Society,  employs  Barth, 
76 

Royal  Niger  Company,  gets  charter,  50.  See 
National  African  Company 

Rubber,  265-9;  in  southern  Cameroons,  92,  93, 
96,  97,  106,  241,  246,  291,  293,  294,  295; 
monopoly  is  sought  by  Woermann,  265;  its 
preparation  for  marlcet  by  natives  needs 
reform,  93,  141,  174,  235,  252,  254-5,  265-7;  is 
investigated  by  the  Economic  Committee, 
173,  174,  266,  268;  traders,  112,  186,  235,  267, 
296,  314,  347;   pays  export  tax,   247,   268-9, 

295,  406;  is  produced  on  plantations,  248, 
252,  262,  263,  266,  267,  289;  crisis  in  world 
market,  268-9;  trees  are  protected,  255,  266; 
is  affected  by  arms  regulations,  314;  in  the 
concession  of  the  Gesellschaft  Nordwest- 
Kamerun,  296,  402;  and  the  Compagnie 
forestiere  Sangha-Oubangui,  269,  407;  pays  no 
tariff  in  Germany,  278;  value  of  amounts 
exported ,  269 

Russians,  employed  by  England,  46,  48 

St.  Lucia,  causes  dispute  between  Germany  and 

England,  57,  62 
Saker,  Alfred,  and  missionary  work  at  Victoria, 

18,  70,  72-73 
Salt,   used   as   currency,   223;   produced  in   the 

colony,  275 
Samoa,  gets  no  subsidy  from  the  Reichstag,  30, 

142;    causes    dispute    between    England    and 

Germany,  57 
Sanatoria,  1 17 
Sannaga  River  (Malimba  River),  82,   103,   104, 

106,  161,  372,  390;  and  its  navigability,  82,  105; 

as  route  into  the  interior,  91 
Sao  Thome,  produces  cacao,  261 
Saxony,  Duchess  of,  praises  Cameroon  cacao,  264 
Schari  River,  81,  105 
Scharlach,    promoter   of   the    Gesellschaft   SM- 

Kamerun,  163,  173,  291  ».,  294,  402-3 
Scheunemann,  German  explorer,  93 
Schiedsgericht.    See  Court 
Schlechter,  Dr.  Rudolf,  studies  rubber  problems, 

173,  266 
Scholler,  head  of  the  Gesellschaft  Siid-Kamerun 

and  member  of  the  Kolonialrat,  163,  402-3 
Schools.    See  Education 
Schutzbrief,  given  to  chieftains,  183 
Schutzgebiet,   expresses   Bismarck's   concept   of 

colonies,  39 
Schutztruppe.   See  Troops 
Schwarz,  Dr.  Bernhard,  explorer,  79 
Seitz,    Theodor,   governor,"  181  ».,    182,    417;    is 

interested  in   native   welfare,    187,   213,   215, 

298,  302-3,  306,  307,  333,  337;  on  the  effect  of 

climate,  208;  gets  appeal  from  Kribi  traders, 


190;  deals  with  opposition  to  taxation,  340, 
343;  opposes  wide  use  of  Duala  language,  108, 
356;  issues  arms  decree,  315;  suggests  leasing 
rather  than  sale  of  crownland,  405;  on  educa- 
tion, 356,  357;  opens  fight  on  leprosy,  348-9;  on 
forced  labour,  321,  343;  fights  liquor,  387;  on 
slavery,  392 

Seizure  for  debt,  227 

Self-government,  is  sought  by  advisory  council, 
100,  189-90;  was  rejected,  according  to  Noske, 
191;  is  opposed,  136,  162,  189-90,  191,  208; 
prospects  before  the  war,  276-7;  for  native 
communities,  215 

Seminar  for  Oriental  Languages  in  Berlin,  208-9, 
252 

Sex  problems,  for  whites,  118,  135,  211,  212, 
304-5;  for  natives,  214,  302,  304,  335 

Shipping,  as  source  of  colonial  income,  154;  of 
Woermann,  157,  160;  English  and  German 
compared,  286 

Sierra  Leone  Convention,  between  England  and 
France,  23,  24 

Silk,  experimentation,  254,  277 

Silver,  reported  in  Adamaua,  275 

Sisal,  experimentation,  254,  277 

Skin  diseases,  114,  348,  380 

Slate,  discovered,  275 

Slaverv,  389-96;  results  from  war,  308  «.;  from 
debt,  392,  393;  slave  traf&c,  17,  196,  312,  390, 
391,  392-3,  395;  among  Moslems,  109,  110,  111, 
234,  390,  395;  and  the  economic  svstem,  224, 
227,  228,  334,  389,  392,  393,  395;  agitation 
against  it,  32,  164,  171-2,  390;  is  debated  in  the 
Reichstag,  140,  141,  143,  145,  390-6,  passim; 
not  recognized  in  courts,  206,  391;  its  sup- 
pression requires  additional  troops,  149,  196, 
309,  393,  396;  suggestions  made  for  its  abobtion, 
272-3,  301,  321,  380-1,  395;  slaves  are  carried 
in  Woermann  ships,  160,  391;  is  dealt  with  by 
international  action,  146,  192,  310-11,  390-1; 
ofiacial  policy  toward  it,  110,  lU,  127,299,312, 
390,  391,  393,  395 

Sleeping  sickness,  discovered  in  various  parts  of 
the  colony,  98,  113,  350,  351;  kills  animals, 
316,  350;  is  fought  by  the  administration,  174, 
351;  quarantines  against  it  must  not  interfere 
with  trade,  347 

Smallpox,  114-5,  349-50;  quarantines  against  it 
are  disregarded,  219,  334,  347 

Smuggling,  by  neighbouring  colonies,  96,  235, 
257-8,  286,  311,  312,  314,  315,  384;  measures 
taken  against  it,  184 

Snakes,  106 

Soap,  used  as  money,  223;  made  from  palm  oil, 
258;  factory  in  Duala,  261 

Socialists,  oppose  colonialism,  136,  142,  147-8; 
fight  high  costs,  78,  147,  309;  oppose  whipping, 
205;  criticize  fighting,  308,  309;  desire  to  have 
colonial  policy  determined  by  high  principles, 
297;  admit  improvements  under  Dernburg, 
137;  exert  real  influence,  152,  415.   See  Noske 

Soda  waters,  manufactured  by  the  Easier  Mission, 
369 

Soden,  governor,  179,  181  n.;  studies  Baptist 
land  claims,  72-3;  encourages  explorations, 
79,  80;  appoints  advisory  council  in  Victoria, 
187;  establishes  first  colonial  courts,  199; 
gets  postal  service,  215;  seeks  telegraph 
connection  with  Europe,  216;  is  interested  in 
education,  353,  354;  opposes  trust,  225;  starts 
experimental  garden  at  Victoria,  254;  opposes 
purchase  of  native  women  by  whites,  305;  on 
slavery,  389;  and  the  Easier  missionaries,  364, 
370,  371,374 
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Sokoto,  centre  of  Fulbe  feudal  kingdom,  84,  110- 
111;  has  slave  trade,  290 

Soldiers.    See  Troops 

Solf,  Dr.,  colonial  secretary,  and  the  Moroccan 
accord,  100  n.,  137;  on  native  labour,  324,  327; 
on  self-government,  191,  208;  blames  France 
for  liquor  problem,  385;  urges  better  quality  of 
rubber,  268;  denies  railway  to  Kribi,  243; 
defends  expropriation  in  Duala,  412,  413 

Sorghum,  produced  near  the  Tschad,  105 

South-West  Africa,  becomes  German  protectorate 
37;  causes  differences  between  Germany  and 
England,  57;  as  part  of  Mittelafrika,  99; 
attracts  Woermann's  economic  interest,  160; 
its  courts,  200;  and  self-government,  190;  its 
budgets,  144,  150,  283;  its  great  cost  is  criti- 
cized, 136,  150,  196;  its  Herero  Rebellion 
scares  people  in  the  Cameroons,  195,  196,  308, 
313 

Soya  bean,  experimentation,  277 

Spain,  and  Fernando  Po,  18,  217;  and  Muni,  97, 
101;  bans  export  of  workers,  320 

Speculation,  in  colonial  enterprises,  163,  284-5, 
290;  in  land,  404,  405,  408 

Ssanga  River,  98;  is  explored,  92 

Stanley  Pool,  293 

Stations,  reasons  for  them,  184-5,  391;  and  their 
authorit)',  183,  184 

Staudinger,  Paul,  companion  of  Flegei,  78-9,  163; 
member  of  the  Kolonialrat,  140,  163,  401,  402; 
favours  Niger-Benue  route  into  the  hinterland, 
91;  urges  explorations  to  the  Tschad,  94; 
believes  in  existence  of  minerals  in  Adamaua, 
275;  seeks  delay  in  1894  negotiations  with 
France,  88;  fights  the  Gesellschaft  Siid- 
Kamerun,  292,  402;  favours  leasing  of  crown- 
land,  404 

Stealing.   See  Property;  Theft 

Steane,  native  teacher  at  Garua,  355 

Stein,  German  explorer,  93,  260,  386 

Steuerarbeit,  work  required  in  lieu  of  taxes, 
341 

Strafarbeiter,  328 

Striimpell,  resident  commissioner  at  Garua,  355; 
his  school  policy,  356 

Stuttgart,  German  headquarters  of  the  Easier 
Mission,  363 

Subsidy,  for  African  steamship  line,  32,  384;  to 
protect  Nordbahn  against  loss,  239 

Sudan,  conquered  by  Fulbe,  110;  supplies  police, 
193 

Sudanese  Negroes,  described,  106-7,  112;  reduced 
to  slavery  by  the  Fulbe,  109,  111 

Suellaba,  sanatorium,  117 

Suez,  causes  dispute  between  France  and  England, 
74 

Sugar,  produced  in  the  colony,  277 

Sultan,  friend  of  the  Kaiser,  129 

Sumatra,  and  its  rubber,  268;  its  tobacco,  272 

Sunday  work,  is  forbidden,  323,  329,  368,  379 

Superstitions,  regarding  clothing,  244;  are 
attacked  by  missionaries,  378 

Swedes,  are  employed  by  Nachtigal,  48,  79;  get 
monopoly,  231;  discover  rubber,  265 

Syndicate  of  Hamburg  traders,  124-6;  its  func- 
tions, 125,  180;  its  relations  with  Bismarck, 
122,  123,  124-6;  Woermann  an  active  member, 
125,  126,  158;  does  not  object  to  the  Easier 
Mission,  363;  will  not  purchase  Baptist 
property,  125;  comes  to  an  end,  126,  219, 
226 

Syphilis,  introduced  by  white  men,  350;  spreads 
in  the  colony,  147;  is  called  'fruit  of  colonial 
policy',  147 


Tabaksgesellschaft,  formed  by  Jantzen  & 
Thormahlen,  272 

Tannic  acid,  is  sought  in  the  colony,  254 

Tappenbeck,  German  explorer,  81-2,  83,  390 

Tariffs,  245-S;  French  colonial  tariffs  are  dis- 
criminatory, 20;  subject  of  agreement  with 
France,  74,  246;  English  tariff  in  Nigeria,  50; 
subject  of  agreement  with  England,  285;  talk 
of  preference  for  German  colonial  products, 
161,  171,  264,  277-80,  285,  418;  of  the 
Cameroons,  122,  131,  141,  280,  418;  controlled 
by  the  governor,  180,  245-46;  administration  of, 
184,  246;  opposition  to,  236,  247,  384;  exemp- 
tions, 240,  247-8,  285,  379;  Drohibitive,  247, 
383,  384-5,  387;  on  exports,  180,  246,  247,  248; 
as  colonial  income,  154,  245,  248,  338.  See  also 
Conventional  Basin  of  the  Congo;  Occupation 
of  the  Cameroons 

Taxes,  338-45;  and  the  chancellor,  131;  decreed 
by  the  governor,  180;  origin  of,  141,  163,  171, 
338-9;  as  income,  154,  338,  339,  343;  as  instru- 
ment for  forcing  natives  to  work,  163,  171,  321, 
325,  326,  339,  341,  342,  343;  alternatives  to 
taxes,  260,  267,  341;  work  performed  in  lieu  of 
taxes,  338,  339,  341,  342,  343;  exemptions,  240, 
341-2,  343;  are  evaded,  96,  339,  344;  on  dogs, 
300,  338,  339;  on  plural  wives,  303,  339;  on 
land  sales,  405;  their  collection  is  dif&cult,  224; 
chieftains  collect  and  share  in  taxes,  187,  214, 
342,  344;  based  on  capacity  to  pay,  186,  342-3; 
are  opposed,  339-41,  409,  412;  defended  as 
sovereign  right,  340.  See  Hut  tax;  Pedlars; 
Tribute 

Tea,  experimentation,  254,  277;  tariff  favour 
sought  in  Germany,  279 

Telegraph  service,  216-7 

Telephone,  217 

Theft,  causes  of,  204-5;  as  defined  by  the  Gesell- 
schaft Nordwest-Kamerun,  296,  402;  of  copper 
wire,  217;  of  cacao,  263.   See  Property 

Thorbecke,  head  of  geological  expedition,  170 

Thormahlen,  Johann,  a  founder  of  the  Kolonial- 
verein,  162,  165;  advises  Bismarck  on  colonial 
government,  121,  157,  162,  198;  has  plantations, 
160;  is  member  of  the  Kolonialrat,  139,  163; 
sits  on  the  Economic  Committee,  172;  is 
involved  in  the  1891  budget  crisis,  146,  170; 
is  interested  in  hinterland  trade,  163,  170;  is 
rival  of  Woermann,  158-9,  162.  See  Jantzen  & 
Thormahlen 

Thys,  head  of  Congo  railroad,  interested  in  the 
Gesellschaft  Siid-Kamerun,  290-1 

Tibati,  occupied,  84,  91,  95 

Tin,  discovered,  275;  is  exploited,  289 

Tobacco,  272-3;  used  as  money,  223;  dutiable, 
246;  interests  Jantzen  &  Thormahlen,  162, 
272;  tarifi  favour  is  sought  to  encourage  its 
production,  27S-9 

Togo,  to  be  formally  occupied  by  Nachtigal,  38; 
cause  of  differences  between  Germany  and 
England,  57;  linked  administratively  with  the 
Cameroons,  144,  179,  199;  gets  small  grants- 
in-aid,  283-4;  supplies  the  Cameroons  with 
police,  193;  opposition  to  its  advisory  council, 
162,  188;  visited  by  Reichstag  delegates,  168; 
talk  of  Its  cession  to  France,  97,  98 

Trade,  222-45;  of  the  English,  17,  26,  282;  its 
value  according  to  Hewett,  22;  early  trading 
methods,  17,  223;  its  protection  sought  by 
Bismarck,  32;  trade  agreement  made  with 
France,  75;  agreement  with  England,  63-4, 
68,  83,  278,  285;  preceded  plantations,  222, 
248;  carried  on  by  plantations,  220,  367;  its 
effect   on    natives,    112,    113,   303;    aided   by 
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Trade — continued 

missions,  379-80,  381;  to  be  benefited  by 
education  of  natives,  361;  its  organzation, 
284;  statistics,  135,  283;  compared  with  grants- 
in-aid,  281-3.  See  also  Arms;  Barter;  Easier 
Mission;  Capital;  Carriers;  Fighting;  Haussas; 
Hinterland;  Kribi;  Liquor;  Money;  Monopoly; 
Prices;  Railroads;  Roads;  Traders;  Trans- 
portation; Trust 

Traders,  numbers  of,  116,  222,  233,  284;  in  the 
Colonial  Society,  165;  in  the  Economic  Com- 
mittee, 173;  in  the  advisory  council,  187, 
189-90,  219;  as  customs  of&cials,  246;  help  to 
organize  colonial  government,  120,  121-2, 
123,  124,  127,  135,  138-9,  143,  154,  161,  181, 
235-6;  seek  changes  in  government,  190-1;  are 
beyond  control  in  the  hinterland,  306;  rubber 
traders  are  criticized,  267,  268-9;  oppose 
carrying  regulations,  333,  334,  347;  have  a 
liberal  programme,  161,  251,  337;  attack 
recruiting,  261,  264,  303,  316-7,  233,  325-6, 
417;  attack  large  concessions,  295,  296;  oppose 
taxation  of  natives,  340;  oppose  expropriation 
at  Duala,  410;  are  inconsistent  in  their  demands, 
235-6;  and  the  missionaries,  361,  364,  377; 
their  influence  on  the  administration,  417. 
See  also  Easier  Missionshandlungsgesellschaf  t; 
GeseUschaft  Nordwest-Kamerun;  Gesellschaft 
Siid-Kamerun;  Jantzen;  Pedlars;  Syndicate; 
Thormahlen;  Trade;  Woermann 

Transportation,  the  great  colonial  problem,  91, 
93,  106,  118,  171,  220,  236,  259,  267,  269,  276, 
284,  290,  295,  296,  337,  408,  418;  by  water,  104, 
333  «.;  efforts  to  find  a  substitute  for  manback, 
106,  174,  324,  337;  and  bridges,  238.  See  also 
Carriers;  Rivers;  Roads 

Treason,  of  Manga  Bell,  206,  413 

Treaty,  as  proposed  by  England  to  natives  on  the 
coast,  25-6,  42,  43;  the  German  treaty  with  the 
natives,  29,  39,  40,  41,  298,  340,  397,  409,  411, 
413;  the  race  to  make  treaties,  43,  45,  46,  47; 
methods  used  in  getting  native  signatures, 
28,  40,  43,  45,  47,  382;  negotiation  of  Anglo- 
German  agreement,  48,  50,  60;  treaties  opposed 
by  the  Colonial  Society,  170;  treaties  with 
defeated  natives,  231,  237,  309,  310,  321,  375. 
See  France,  treaties  with  Germany 

Trial  by  ordeal,  opposed  by  missionaries,  378 

Tribes,  of  the  Bantu,  106-8;  of  the  Sudanese, 
109 

Tribute,  from  the  Tschad  residencies,  154,  338, 
341 

Tripoli,  and  Italy,  90 

Troops,  192-7;  origin  of,  194;  reasons  for  them, 
149,  184,  192,  309,  396;  exempt  from  taxes, 
341,  343;  cannot  purchase  liquor,  197,  386; 
marry  captive  women,  197, 304;  recruit  workers, 
326;  raise  their  own  food,  155.  See  also  Military; 
Police 

Tropenpflanzer,  Der,  166,  172,  285,  289 

Trust  (credit),  a  factor  in  trade  rivalry,  33,  126, 
161,  219,  225;  source  of  Woermann's  success, 
126,  225-6;  cause  of  theft,  204,  226;  security  for 
tras^,  206,  226,  256,  312;  not  enforced  by  the 
courts,  227;  connected  with  slavery,  392;  said 
to  have  bad  effect  on  the  Duala  people,  227-8; 
its  prohibition  failed,  225-6,  228 

Tschad,  Lake,  102,  104,  105,  112,  116;  scene  of 
French  activity,  84,  89,  98;  goal  of  German 
explorations,  85,  86,  88,  89,  135,  169;  explora- 
tions must  be  assisted  by  the  Gesellschaft 
Nordwest-Kamerun,  94,  292;  residencies  are 
exempt  from  direct  taxation,  154,  338;  railway 
planned,  242;  and  sleeping  sickness,  350 


Tsetse  fly,  made  employment  of  beasts  of  burden 
impossible,  106,  218,  237,  350.  See  Sleeping 
sickness 

Tuberculosis,  cause  of  deaths  on  plantations,  114, 
328,  348 

Tuburi  swamps,  supposed  to  have  water  con- 
nection between  the  Benue  River  and  the 
Logone  River,  105 

Tunis,  36 

Turnover,  of  white  population,  116-7;  of  officials, 
308 

Ueghtritz,     heads    expedition,     87,     89,     170; 

defends  1894  treaty  with  France,  90 
Uniforms,  worn  by  natives  in   official  service, 

214;  bought  by  natives,  245,  304 
United  States,  The,  defends  interests  of  American 

missionaries,  375;  has  branch  of  the  Colonial 

Societv,   165;  supplies  Germany  with  cotton, 

136,270 
Universities  (German),  study  colonial  questions, 

167,  169,  209 

Vaccination,  required  of  workers,  334,  350;  its 
problems,  349-50 

Valdau,  Swede  employed  by  Nachtigal,  79 

Value  of  the  Cameroons,  280-5 

Vanilla,  experimentation,  254,  277 

Venereal  diseases,  as  a  consequence  of  polygamy, 
301,  350;  spread  by  carriers,  334;  common  in 
the  colony,  114,  348;  whites  do  not  co-operate 
against  it,  353.    See  Syphilis 

Victoria,  103,  263,  349;  as  ruled  by  the  English, 
18,  44,  47;  is  annexed,  23,  24,  25,  26,  41,  44; 
quarrels  with  Rogozinski,  46, 47;  gets  additional 
territory,  47;  is  retained  by  England  in  early 
negotiations  with  Germany,  60,  61,  62,  80;  its 
sale  by  Baptists  causes  lengthv  negotiations, 
61-3,  69-73,  143;  under  the  Germans,  183,  184, 
187-8;  has  plantations  nearby,  237,  249;  has 
school,  354,  355,  360;  gets  post  ofiice,  216;  gets 
telephone  and  telegraph  services,  217;  failed  to 
be  made  railway  terminus,  239;  has  agricultural 
school,  253,  359;  arouses  envy  of  Kribi,  190; 
requires  building  permits  of  natives,  352;  has 
serious  land  problems,  368,  398,  399,  401;  has 
independence  movement  in  native  Baptists, 
286,  338,  362.   See  also  Botanical  garden 

Victoria  Plantation  Company,  289;  its  railway, 
239,  242  «.,  251;  exploits  petroleum,  275;  and 
the  death  rate  among  its  workers,  328;  has 
armed  guards,  263 

Victoria,  Queen,  gets  message  from  Bell  Honesty, 
20 

Vieter,  bishop,  head  of  the  Pallotiner  Mission  in 
the  Cameroons,  372 

Vieter,  ].K.,  liberal  trader,  friend  of  natives, 
140,  163,  401,  402;  trades  without  liquor,  382, 
383;  attacks  policies  of  large  concessions,  294, 
295,  402;  comments  on  death  rate  among 
workers,  328 

Vohsen,  liberal  member  of  the  Kolonialrat,  140, 
401,  402 

Wages,  in  money,  224,  335;  in  goods,  224,  314, 
335,  382;  are  not  paid  to  Dahoman  police,  193; 
have  taxes  deducted,  343;  have  fines  deducted, 
336;  are  regulated,  334-5;  are  reported  for  tax 
purposes,  343;  minimum  wages  are  demanded 
by  the  Reichstag,  331 

Waldow,  German  explorer,  95,  170 

Wandergewerbesteuer.   See  Pedlars,  licences 

Wars.   See  Fighting 

Wax,  produced  in  the  colony,  254,  277 
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Weapons,  of  the  natives,  309 

Weaving,  by  natives,  112 

Wehlan,  and  his  cruelty  to  natives,  212,  306,  420 

Weik,   Catholic  priest  interested  in  missionary 

work,  370 
'Wiebersoldaten',  name  applied  to  police,  194 
Wheat,  produced  near  the  Tschad,  105 
Whipping,  inflicted  by  English  missionaries,  18; 
is  regulated,  136-7,  141,  202,  213,  306-7,  336; 
takes  the  place  of  fines,  210-11;  regulations  are 
opposed  by  traders,  235;  is  criticized  in  the 
Reichstag,   306-7;   of   the   Dahoman   women, 
194,  211;  in  the  army,  197;  statistics,  205.   See 
Courts,  penalties 
White,  British  vice-consul,  is  sent  to  the  West 
Coast,  46,  53;  employs  Rogozinski,  47,  47,  59, 
79;  seeks  boundary  agreement  with  Germany, 
60 
Whites,  cannot  live  permanently  in  the  colony, 

116-8,  280;  statistics,  116-8,  286 
Widimenge,  railway  terminus,  240 
Wife-purchase,  is  based  on  idea  of  woman  as 
property,  114,  205-6,  224,  227,  300-3,  325,  343; 
cannot  be  abolished,  302,   379;    practised  by 
whites,  305.   See  Polygamy;  Women 
William  II,  Kaiser,  217;  favours  colonial  move- 
ment,   129-30;    comments    on    the    rebellious 
Akwa  people,  130;  is  friend  of  the  Sultan,  129, 
378;  abolishes  the  Kolonialrat,  1 40;  is  asked  to 
aid  missions,  364;  opposes  Kiderlen-Wachter, 
99.   See  also  Kaiser 
Wilson,  Joseph,  pastor,  gets  school  for  Victoria, 
354,  355;  is  rewarded  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment, 362-3 
Windthorst,  Centrist  leader,  opposes  the  colonial 

movement,  58,  123,  142,  371 
Witchcraft,  punished  by  death,  299 
Witzenhausen,  has  colonial  school,  169,  209,  252 
Woermann,  Adolf,  head  of  the  C.  Woermann 
firm,  157-62;  co-operates  with  English  in  early 
days,  30,  157;  virtually  arranges  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  colony,  28, 38,  39,  53,  158,  178;  gives 
reasons  for  occupation,  33;  has  close  relations 
with  Bismarck,  34,  121,  134,  158-9;  will  not  buy 
Baptist  property,  70;  presents  damage  claims 
on  England,  58;  wants  trade  agreement  with 
England,  64;  negotiates  southern  boundary 
with  France,  74,  159,  246;  is  interested  in  the 
hinterland,  82,  84,  87,  90,  144-6,  159-60,  170, 
231,  309;  is  rival  of  Jantzen  &  Thormahlen, 
126,  162-3;  acquires  several  monopolies,  82, 
83,  159-60,  161,  231,  265,  271;  forms  colony's 
first  plantation,  160,  249;  represents  Germany 
at  the  Berlin  Congo  Conference,  159;  is  active 
in  the  Kolonialverein,  165;  is  a  member  of  the 
Colonial  Society,  159,  161,  168,  170;  sits  with 
the  Kolonialrat,  139,  159;  sits  in  the  Reich- 
stag, 123,  127,  139,  159;  desires  strong  central 
control  of  colonies,  162,  188,  190;  is  virtual 
creator  of  the  colony's  government,  54,  121-3, 
158,  178,  298;  works  out  educational  pro- 
gramme, 161,  353-4;  opposes  use  of  English  in 
schools,  287;  agitates  for  railroads,  161,  238; 
writes  the  colony's  first  tariff,  161,  246;  opposes 
preferential  tariffs  for  colonial  products,  161, 
279;  attacks  the  GeseUschaft  Stid-Kamerun, 
294;  is  consulted  on  land  policy,  399;  is  accused 
of  transporting  slaves,  390,  391;  his  general 
attitude  toward  natives,  161,  162,  298;  defends 
trade  in  arms  and  liquor,  159,  311,  312,  364, 


365,  384,  386;  gives  free  trip  to  West  Africa  to 
Reichstag  members,  160-1,  249;  has  active 
agents  in  the  colony,  55,  123,  162,  227;  in  his 
relations  with  missionaries,  90,  160,  161-2, 
184,  231,  309,  365,  372.  See  also  Hamburg 
traders;  Syndicate;  Trust;  Woermann  Steam- 
ship  Line. 

Woermann,  Carl,  father  of  Adolf  Woermann, 
157,  288;  his  firm,  157,  219 

Woermann,  Eduard,  aids  Nachtigal  at  Duala, 
158 

Woermann  Steamship  Line,  seeks  subsidy,  157, 
164-5,  384;  refuses  to  distribute  mail,  216;  offers 
free  transportation  to  first  Cameroon  cotton, 
271;  is  accused  of  carrying  slaves,  391;  reduces 
fares  for  missionaries,  160,  372;  plans  trans- 
portation to  Garua,  238 

Wohlfahrtslotterie  fiir  die  deutschen  Schutz- 
gebiete.   See  Lottery 

Wobltmann,  professor  of  agriculture,  editor  of 
Der  Tropenpflanzer,  172;  opposes  the  GeseU- 
schaft Siid-Kamerun,  292;  believes  in  the  future 
of  the  colony,  285 

Women,  perform  work,  317,  331,  347;  are  held  as 
hostages,  325;  are  not  to  be  punished  by 
whipping,  202;  are  attacked  by  carriers,  333; 
become  wives  of  soldiers  capturing  them,  197; 
are  sold  to  recover  husband's  debts,  227.  See 
also  Polygamy;  Wife-purchase 

Wood-carving,  at  Fumban,  113 

Woods,  under  the  governor's  care,  255;  are  studied 
by  the  Economic  Committee,  174;  pay  duty  in 
Germany,  278 

Worm  diseases,  348 

Wuri  River,  259,  275,  406 

Yams,  raised  near  the  Tschad,  105 

Yellow  fever,  feared  in  191 1,  348 

Yola,  79,  112;  exercises  control  in  German 
Adamaua,  84,  87,  91,  95,  1 10-11,  186;  gets 
hinterland  trade,  91,  232,  256;  trades  in  slaves, 
390;  comes  under  English  control,  67,  68,  95, 
105;  attracts  the  French,  87;  interests  the 
Germans,  67,  81,  95,  338 

Zanzib.'\r,  cause  of  dispute  between  England 
and  Germany,  57 

Zebras,  106 

Zeitschrift  filr  Kolonialpolitik,  Kolonialrscht ,  und 
Kolonialwirtschaft,  published  by  the  Colonial 
Society,  166 

Zenker,  works  at  Jaunde,  83-4,  185 

Ziernann,  Dr.,  health  administrator,  305,  409 

Zimmerer,  governor,  181;  rewards  pastor  Wilson, 
363;  reports  progress  of  plantations,  249; 
opposes  costly  explorations,  85,  86,  87;  on 
slavery,  391-2;  denies  ivory  monopoly  to 
Jantzen  &  Thormahlen,  256;  settles  Dahoman 
affair,  21 1;  lays  down  principles  of  land  policy, 
398,  399 

Zintgraff,  German  explorer,  79,  80-1;  favours 
northern  route  into  the  interior,  80-1,  91; 
suggests  expeditions  into  far  interior,  85;  co- 
operates with  Thormahlen,  163;  sends  samples 
of  cotton  to  Germany,  269;  gives  Bali  people 
arms,  310 

ZoUer,  Hugo,  journalist  and  explorer,  79 

Zuschiisse.  See  Grants-in-aid 

Zwischenhandel.   See  Monopoly 
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Weapons,  of  the  natives,  309 

Weaving,  by  natives,  112 

Wehlan,  and  his  cruelty  to  natives,  212,  306,  420 

Weik,  Catholic  priest  interested  in  missionary 
work,  370 

'Wiebersoldaten',  name  applied  to  police,  194 

Wheat,  produced  near  the  Tschad,  105 

Whipping,  inflicted  by  English  missionaries,  18; 
is  regulated,  136-7,  141,  202,  213,  306-7,  336; 
takes  the  place  of  fines,  210-11;  regulations  are 
opposed  by  traders,  235;  is  criticized  in  the 
Reichstag,  306-7;  of  the  Dahoman  women, 
194,  211;  in  the  army,  197;  statistics,  205.  See 
Courts,  penalties 

White,  British  vice-consul,  is  sent  to  the  West 
Coast,  46,  53;  employs  Rogozinski,  47,  47,  59, 
79;  seeks  boundary  agreement  with  Germany, 
60 

Whites,  cannot  live  permanently  in  the  colony, 
116-8,  280;  statistics,  116-8,  286 

Widimenge,  railway  terminus,  240 

Wife-purchase,  is  based  on  idea  of  woman  as 
property,  114,  205-6,  224,  227,  300-3,  325,  343; 
cannot  be  abolished,  302,  379;  practised  by 
whites,  305.    See  Polygamy;  Women 

William  II,  Kaiser,  217;  favours  colonial  move- 
ment, 129-30;  comments  on  the  rebellious 
Akwa  people,  130;  is  friend  of  the  Sultan,  129, 
378;  abolishes  the  Kolonialrat,  1 40;  is  asked  to 
aid  missions,  364;  opposes  Kiderlen-Wachter, 
99.   See  also  Kaiser 

Wilson,  Joseph,  pastor,  gets  school  for  Victoria, 
354,  355;  is  rewarded  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment, 362-3 

Windthorst,  Centrist  leader,  opposes  the  colonial 
movement,  58,  123,  142,  371 

Witchcraft,  punished  by  death,  299 

Witzenhausen,  has  colonial  school,  169,  209,  252 

Woermann,  Adolf,  head  of  the  C.  Woermann 
firm,  157-62;  co-operates  with  English  in  early 
days,  30,  157;  virtually  arranges  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  colony,  28, 38, 39,  53,  158,  178;  gives 
reasons  for  occupation,  33;  has  close  relations 
with  Bismarck,  34,  121,  134,  158-9;  will  not  buy 
Baptist  property,  70;  presents  damage  claims 
on  England,  58;  wants  trade  agreement  with 
England,  64;  negotiates  southern  boundary 
with  France,  74,  159,  246;  is  interested  in  the 
hinterland,  82,  84,  87,  90,  144-6,  159-60,  170, 
231,  309;  is  rival  of  Jantzen  &  Thormahlen, 
126,  162-3;  acquires  several  monopolies,  82, 
83,  159-60,  161,  231,  265,  271;  forms  colony's 
first  plantation,  160,  249;  represents  Germany 
at  the  Berlin  Congo  Conference,  159;  is  active 
in  the  Kolonialverein,  165;  is  a  member  of  the 
Colonial  Society,  159,  161,  168,  170;  sits  with 
the  Kolonialrat,  139,  159;  sits  in  the  Reich- 
stag, 123,  127,  139,  159;  desires  strong  central 
control  of  colonies,  162,  188,  190;  is  virtual 
creator  of  the  colony's  government,  54,  121-3, 
158,  178,  298;  works  out  educational  pro- 
gramme, 161,  353-4;  opposes  use  of  English  in 
schools,  287;  agitates  for  railroads,  161,  238; 
writes  the  colony's  first  tariff,  161,  246;  opposes 
preferential  tariffs  for  colonial  products,  161, 
279;  attacks  the  Gesellschaft  Siid-Kamerun, 
294;  is  consulted  on  land  policy,  399;  is  accused 
of  transporting  slaves,  390,  391;  his  general 
attitude  toward  natives,  161,  162,  298;  defends 
trade  in  arms  and  liquor,  159,  311,  312,  364, 


365,  384,  386;  gives  free  trip  to  West  Africa  to 
Reichstag  members,  160-1,  249;  has  active 
agents  in  the  colony,  55,  123,  162,  227;  in  his 
relations  with  missionaries,  90,  160,  161-2, 
184,  231,  309,  365,  372.  See  also  Hamburg 
traders;  Syndicate;  Trust;  Woermann  Steam- 
ship  Line. 

Woermann,  Carl,  father  of  Adolf  Woermann, 
157,  288;  his  firm,  157,  219 

Woermann,  Eduard,  aids  Nachtigal  at  Duala, 
158 

Woermann  Steamship  Line,  seeks  subsidy,  157, 
164-5,  384;  refuses  to  distribute  mail,  216;  offers 
free  transportation  to  first  Cameroon  cotton, 
271;  is  accused  of  carrying  slaves,  391;  reduces 
fares  for  missionaries,  160,  372;  plans  trans- 
portation to  Garua,  238 

Wohlfahrtslotterie  fiir  die  deutschen  Schutz- 
gebiete.   See  Lottery 

Wohltmann,  professor  of  agriculture,  editor  of 
Der  Tropenpflanzer,  172;  opposes  the  Gesell- 
schaft Siid-Kamerun,  292;  believes  in  the  future 
of  the  colony,  285 

Women,  perform  work,  317,  331,  347;  are  held  as 
hostages,  325;  are  not  to  be  punished  by 
whipping,  202;  are  attacked  by  carriers,  333; 
become  wives  of  soldiers  capturing  them,  197; 
are  sold  to  recover  husband's  debts,  227.  See 
also  Polygamy;  Wife-purchase 

Wood-carving,  at  Fumban,  113 

Woods,  under  the  governor's  rare,  255;  are  studied 
by  the  Economic  Committee,  174;  pay  duty  in 
Germany,  278 

Worm  diseases,  348 

Wuri  River,  259,  275,  406 

Yams,  raised  near  the  Tschad,  105 

Yellow  fever,  feared  in  191 1,  348 

Yola,  79,  112;  exercises  control  in  German 
Adamaua,  84,  87,  91,  95,  110-11,  186;  gets 
hinterland  trade,  91,  232,  256;  trades  in  slaves, 
390;  comes  under  English  control,  67,  68,  95, 
105;  attracts  the  French,  87;  interests  the 
Germans,  67,  81,  95,  338 

Zanzibar,  cause  of  dispute  between  England 
and  Germany,  57 

Zebras,  106 

Zeitschrifi  fiir  Kolonialpolitik,  Kolonialrscht,  und 
Kolonialwirtschaft,  published  by  the  Colonial 
Society,  166 

Zenker,  works  at  Jaunde,  83-4,  185 

Ziernann,  Dr.,  health  administrator,  305,  409 

Zimmerer,  governor,  181;  rewards  pastor  Wilson, 
363;  reports  progress  of  plantations,  249; 
opposes  costly  explorations,  85,  86,  87;  on 
slavery,  391-2;  denies  ivory  monopoly  to 
Jantzen  &  Thormahlen,  256;  settles  Dahoman 
affair,  211;  lays  down  principles  of  land  policy, 
398,  399 

Zintgraff,  German  explorer,  79,  80-1;  favours 
northern  route  into  the  interior,  80-1,  91; 
suggests  expeditions  into  far  interior,  85;  co- 
operates with  Thormahlen,  163;  sends  samples 
of  cotton  to  Germany,  269;  gives  Bali  people 
arms,  310 

ZoUer,  Hugo,  journalist  and  explorer,  79 

Zuschiisse.   See  Grants-in-aid 

Zwischenhandel.   See  Monopoly 
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